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PREFACE. 


To  write,  or  to  omit  writing  a  preface, 
is  at  an  Author's  option.     Imitating  the 
example  of  those  who  refrain  from  so 
doing,  I  shall  compose  none : — unless,  in- 
deed,  that  may  be  deemed  a  preface, 
which  merely  is  designed  as  an  apology 
for  intrusion,  and  a  prayer  that  indul- 
gence may  be  shewn  towards  the  many 
faults  which  I  myself  perceive  in  the 
work  now  oflTered  to  the  Public,  as  well  as 
to  those  which,  though  to  me  invisible, 
I  nevertheless    cannot    but   be    aware 
exist  in  it,   and  will,  I  fear,  be  more 
apparent  to  the  reader. 
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It  was  at  the  latter  end  of  July,  in  an  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  the  French 
army,  commanded  by  the  King  himself  in  per- 
son, was  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  small 
river  Pence,  at  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
foot  of  a  hill  called  Cassel,  or  Mount  Cassel, 
in  the  Province  of  Handers. 

This  armament,  in  which  were  assembled  most 
of  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  of  France,  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  the  Flemish  from 
the  allegiance  which  they  owed  to  Louis,  their 
Count.  The  Flemish,  in  all  ages  noted  as  a 
seditious  people,  had,  for  some  grievance,  real  or 
pretended,  refused  longer  to  acknowledge  his 


wm^ 


tut  much  difficulty  that  the  bro- 
1  upon  their  Sovereign  to  accord 
,  which,  hy  the  feudal  law,  a 
]  to  demand  from  his  superior 
s  of  France,  amongst  whom 
kpBticularlj  mentioned  the  Bng- 
s  of  the  turbulent  dieposi- 
R  inherent  in  the  Flemiab,  were 
'mg  them  up  against  that  mO' 
d  to  disembark  troops  at  Grave- 
eighbouriiig  ports,  wheu- 
ake    iiicuiaioQS    into 
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I  hoped,  secure  two  great 
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autbority;  and,  not  coniining  themselves 
passive  rebellion,  had,  under  the  guidance  of 
Colin  Zannecq  and  Vinnock  Fiere,  two  rude 
burghers  of  Gand,  risen  in  arms  against  him, 
seized  upon  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
the  country,  and  then  marching  to  Gand,  where 
he  then  was,  laid  siege  to  it,  and  obliged  him 
seek  safety  in  flight. 

France  was  the  country  which  he  naturally 
chose  as  an  asylum  in  misfortune,  as,  the 
county  of  Flanders,  being  a  fief  of  that  king- 
dom, he  had  a  right  to  demand  the  protection  of 
its  sovereign. 

Thither  therefore  he  fled,  leaving  his  brother, 
Robert  de  Cassel,  as  Castellan,  or  governor  of 
that  fortress,  whose  name  he  bore;  and  which 
was  one  of  the  very  few  strong  holds  of  which 
the  rebels  had  not  as  yet  been  able  to  possess 
themselves:  though  only  a  few  weeks  elapsed 
after  the  Count's  departure,  when,  by  a  sudden, 
though  not  imejcpected  rise  of  the  populace  of 
the  town,  the  citadel  was  forced,  and  Robert,  , 
under  the  disguise  of  a  common  soldier,  found 
himself  obliged  to  follow  his  brother's  footsteps 
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into  France,  that  be  likewise  might  there  im- 
plore the  King  to  furnish  a  force,  sufficient  to 
compel  the  rebels  to  obedience. 

It  was  without  much  difficulty  that  the  bro- 
thers prevailed  upon  their  Sovereign  to  accord 
them  that  succour,  which,  by  the  feudal  law,  a 
vassal  was  entitled  to  demand  from  his  superior 
lord.  The  enemies  of  France,  amongst  whom 
may  be  most  particularly  mentioned  the  Eng- 
lish, taking  advantage  of  the  turbulent  disposi- 
tion which  seems  inherent  in  the  Flemish,  were 
constantly  stirring  them  up  against  that  mo- 
narchy, and  used  to  disembark  troops  at  Grave- 
lines,  or  some  of  the  neighbouring  ports,  when- 
ever they  desired  to  make  incursions  into 
France. 

The  King,  therefore,  by  reducing  them  to 
obedience,  would,  he  hoped,  secure  two  great 
advantages.  Firstly,  that  of  binding  the  Count 
of  Flanders  to  him  by  the  tie  of  gratitude ;  and, 
secondly,  by  imposing  heavy  fines  on  his  vassals, 
that  of  disabling  them  from  giving  aid  to  the 
King  of  England  :  who  though  but  a  boy,  be- 
tween fifteen  and  sixteen   years  of  age,   had 
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already  shoMTi  symptoms  oflhatambitioiJ,whieli| 
ill  after- times,  brought  a  temporary  ruin  on  the 
French  monarchy. 

Philip  de  Valois  had  been  crowned  b  few 
mouths  previous  to  the  epoch  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking;  but  that  not  without  having 
his  right  contested  by  Edward,  who  claimed 
through  his  mother,  Isabella,  the  late  king's 
sister. 

If  that  may  be  called  ridiculous  wliich  wrong] 
such  extreme  mischief,  Edward's  clai 
and  was  therefore  at  once  rejected.  Yet,  he  still 
talked  of  his  failure  as  of  a  piece  of  injustice  done 
to  him ;  and  having  been  summoned  to  do  homage 
for  Guienne,  and  the  other  possessions  he  held 
in  France,  excused  himself  on  some  frivolous 
pretext,  which  Philip  at  that  moment  found  it 
convenient  to  allow,  although  it  filled  him  with 
the  most  jealous  apprehensions  as  to  the  designs 
meditated  by  his  brother  Potentate,  and  made 
him  fear  that  he  projected  a  descent  on  hi! 
minions. 

There  perhaps  exists  not  in  the  world  i 
tress  so   singularly  situated  aa  that  of  Ci 
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nor,  to  all  appeazance,  so  well  fitted  to  resist 
an  enemy.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill,  between 
three  or  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  which 
rears  itself  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  plain, 
whose  surface  is  as  even  as  the  ocean,  a  town 
and  citadel  had  been  constructed;  the  latter 
of  which  looking  down  upon  the  space  beneath, 
whereon  was  scarce  a  hillock  on  which  a  fortress 
could  be  raised  to  cope  with  it,  seemed  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  fiercest  efibrts  of  the  most  deter- 
mined foe. 

Such  was  Cassel  in  the  days  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking ;  and  such  it  now  remains  in  all 
respects,  save  that  only  of  the  fortress,  which  has 
been  long  destroyed,  and  the  site  whereon  it 
stood  been  covered  with  the  habitations  of  men, 
who  do  not,  in  truth,  seem  much  more  peaceably 
disposed  towards  their  sovereigns  than  were  their 
ancestors  of  old* 

I  would  here  make  an  end  of  this  chapter, 
and  at  once  enter  on  the  tale  I  have  undertaken 
to  write,  did  I  not  think  it  better  first  to  intro- 
duce to  the  reader's  notice,  some  of  the  person- 
ages who  are  to  act  the  principal  parts  in  it. 
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The  three  Seigneurs — Philip  of  Vaioia,  Ro- 
bert of  Artois,  and  Louis  of  Flanders,  were 
nearly  of  the  same  time  of  life,  had  all  been 
brought  up  together,  and  instructed  in  the  same 
manner;  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  regards  the 
military  exercises,  which  formed  the  chief  part 
of  education  in  those  days.  A  great  diversity 
of  character  was,  however,  apparent  in  them. 

The  disposition  of  the  former  was,  by  nature, 
generous  and  just, — but  too  easily  influenced 
and  led  away  by  those  who  surrounded  him : — 
he  was  valiant  in  spirit,  robust  in  body, — but 
the  closest  investigation  of  his  mind  would 
scarcely  have  made  the  observer  of  it  say  that 
it  contained  any  of  those  latent  sparks,  which 
events  in  future  life  might  call  forth,  and  en- 
lighten liim  upon  the  road  to  Fame.  Yet 
Philip's  was  no  common  mind ; — for  justice  and 
generosity  are  not  the  ordinary  attributes  of 
man. 

To  the  justice  and  generosity  in  Phili]>'s  cha- 
racter, that  of  Robert  united  other  qualities, 
which  are  always  dangerous,  and  often,  if  called 
into  action,  fatal,  to  the  possessor  of  them,  as 
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well  as  to  those  with  whom  he  comes  into  con- 
tact ;  and  the  same  observer,  who  looking  into 
his  companion's  bosom ,  had  pronounced  him  to 
be  ¥rithout  the  capacity  either  for  high  yirtuei 
or  for  deep  crime,  would  on  seeing  his — ^that  is, 
Robert's — have  declared  that  he  united  the  two 
extremes;  and  that  it  depended  upon  a  mere 
chance — that  is,  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
world  used  him — ^whether  he  should  be  a  Crod  to 
benefit  mankind,  or  a  Fiend  to  scourge  it. 

The  Count  of  Flanders  was  of  a  disposition 
very  different  from  either  of  these.  With  a  cold 
heart,  a  designing  head,  depraved  morals,  tyran- 
nical conduct,  and  habits  altogether  opposite  to 
those  of  his  two  compeers,  his  society  was  as 
little  courted  by  them^  as  he  appeared  desirous 
of  theirs. 

Robert,  from  the  first  period  of  youth,  and 
long  before  the  throne  had  placed  such  an  im- 
measurable distance  between  their  ranks,  had 
been  greatly  attached  to  Philip,  who  in  early 
life  possessed  no  apparent  chance  whatever  of 
succeeding   to   the  inheritance   which,   as   the 
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Bishop  of  Autuii  once  told  him,  he  had  acquired 
by  a  species  of  miracle. 

A  single  circumstance  often  suffices  to  deter- 
mine otir  actions,  and  our  feelings,  throughout 
life. — That  which  biassed  Robert's  is  as  follows. 

Robert  the  second.  Count  of  Artois,  his 
grandfather,  had  two  children :  a  son,  Philip, 
and  a  daughter,  Matilda :  married  to  OthelJn  or 
Otho,  Count  of  Burgundy — that  is  to  say,  of 
the  County  now  culled  Francke  ComU. 

This  Philip,  died  of  a  woimd  received  in 
Fl.inders,  and  left  two  infanta,  tlie  eldest  of 
which  was  Robert — hun  now  in  question. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  old  Count  also,  Robert 
the  second,  died;  whereupon,  youug  Robert's 
aunt,  Matilda,  pretended  that  the  County  of 
Arlois  ought  to  descend  to  her,  she  being  nearer 
of  blood  to  her  father  than  were  his  grand- 
children. 

She  supported  this  claim  by  asserting,  that 
(he  Salic  law  was  not  recognised  in  Artois ;  but 
that  the  females,  when  nearer  in  blood  to  the 
original  stock,  succeeded  to  lands  in  preference 
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to  males  who  were  further  removed  &om  it. 
Her  brother  Philip,  she  said,  never  having  been 
seized  of  the  lands  in  question,  could  confer  no 
right  upon  them  to  his  children, — ^it  was  there- 
fore clear  that  they  shoidd  devolve  to  her. 

The  matter  was  argued  in  the  Court  of  Peers, 
in  presence  of  the  King, — Philip  le  bel.  The 
Curators  of  the  children  opposed  Matilda's  pre- 
tensions ;  but  her  husband  being  aU  powerM  at 
Court,  and  much  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
monarch,  he  obtained  the  required  investiture 
for  the  time  being — that  is,  tQl  the  children 
should  be  of  sufficient  age  to  prosecute  their 
own  claims ;  and  the  act  of  investiture  bore  the 
following  clause. — Que  ce  seroii  9an8  prejudice 
du  droit  que  lee  enfans  de  PhUip  pr^tendaient 
p  avoir. 

All  things  being  considered,  Otho*s  power  and 
the  children's  minority,  this  clause  was  a  confes- 
sion, firstly,  of  their  right  to  succeed ;  secondly, 
that  being  less  powerful  than  Otho,  the  Court 
esteemed  it  more  prudent  to  admit  his  claim, 
though  they,  at  the  same  time,  wished  to  save 
appearances,  by  giving  Robert  and  his  brother 
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permission  to  renew  theirs  at  a  future  period. 
It  is  ^Tilgarly  said  that,  "  possession  is  nine 
points  of  the  law ;"— so  it  proved  for  Matilda. 

Shortly  after  this  decision  Otho  died. — Ma- 
tildastill  retained  possession  of  Artois. — Robert, 
growing  to  manhood,  claimed  his  heritage,  un- 
justly, as  he  complained,  kept  from  him  by  his 
aunt.  His  pretensions  were  laughed  at,  and  it 
was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that,  raising  forces, 
he  led  them  into  the  County  of  Artois,  laid 
siege  to  several  of  its  castles,  and  destroyed  tlie 
surrounding  country. 

This  irruption  happened  in  the  reign  of  Louis, 
surnamed  Hutift,  who  applied  himself  to  bring- 
ing the  young  Count  to  a  more  peaceable  de- 
meanour. But,  at  tile  death  of  the  King,  Ro- 
bert again  entered  Artois  with  an  army,  and 
laying  waste  the  whole  country,  Matilda  im- 
plored the  succour  of  the  Regent,  Philip,  the 
late  King's  brother,  who,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  these  troubles,  took  the  county  into  hi^  own 
possession,  till  the  cause  could  again  be  judged 
before  the  Court  of  Peers ;  and  sent  an  order  to 
Robert  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  appear  in 
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person  before  the  Parlemeni.  With  this  com- 
mand, Robert,  reflecting  upon  the  injustice 
which  that  court  had  before  done  him,  and  fear- 
ing a  renewal  of  it,  refused  compliance ;  and, 
continuing  his  ravages  in  Artois,  possessed  him- 
self of  the  two  most  considerable  towns  in  it — 
Arras,  and  St.  Omer. 

The  Regent  therefore  calling  together  his 
troops,  took  up  arms  to  enforce  obedience,  and 
marched  to  Amiens,  whither  Robert  had  advanced 
to  meet  him:  but  where,  finding  his  power  une- 
qual to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  being  wheedled, 
perhaps,  by  the  Regent  into  a  belief  that  justice 
should  be  done,  if  he  would  put  forth  his  claims 
in  a  l^al  manner,  he  was  induced  to  consent 
that  the  matter  should  be  terminated  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice.  He  therefore  went 
to  Paris,  where  the  cause  was  a  second  time 
argued  before  the  Court  of  Peers  and  the  other 
Seigneurs  of  France,  and  where — as  Robert 
himself,  had  he  been  sufficiently  dishonest  to 
have  doubted  the  honesty  of  others,  might  have 
foreseen — judgment  was  a  second  time  given 
against  him. 
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It  is  thought — indeed,  Philip  de  Valois  often 
reproached  him  with  it — that  the  haughtiness  of 
his  carriage  towards  some  of  the  Peers,  his 
apparently  utter  disdain  for  all  wlio  had  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  his  enemies,  and  the 
obstinacy  with  which  he  refused  to  use  a  single 
endeavour  to  conciliate  them,  were  not  amongst 
the  least  causes  of  his  failure: — a  failure  which, 
if  injurious  to  himself,  was  fatal  to  his  country- 
men, who  had  long  to  mourn  the  injustice  with 
which  they  used  him.  To  him  may  be  well 
applied  the  words  with  which  Lord  Byron  has 
described  the  character  of  Conrad : 


i 


••  Worm-like  noa  trodden  on.  luj 
The  first  may  Iuid,  but  nol  gi 
The  lul  expitE*,  but  leaTC*  di 


leblow; 


It  is  not,  I  presume,  at  all  orthodox  to  nppi 
of  this— nor,  indeed,  can  I  in  cool  reason  do  so. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  in  the  mind  of  that  man 
who  dares  arise  in  his  own  defence,  spurn  at, 
fling  off,  break,  crush,  and  utterly  destroy,  the 
ones  who  would  oppress  him,  a  something  which, 
taking  the  reason  captive,  charms  us,  and  makes 
118  love  him,  all  fearful  as  he  is.     There  are  those 


irc^^^^l 
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who  can,  perhaps,  enter  into  the  feelings  which 
Montesquieu  has  ascribed  to  Sylla. — 

"  Je  n'eus  jamais  cet  amour  dominant  pour  hi 
patrie  dont  nous  trouverons  tant  d'exemples  dans 
les  premiers  temps  de  la  Republique ;  et  j*aime 
autant  Coriolan^  qui  porte  la  flamme  et  le  feu 
jusqu'aux  muiailles  de  sa  ville  ingrate, — qui  fait 
repentir  chaque  citoyen  de  Tafiront  que  hii  a 
fait  chaque  citoyen:  que  celui  qui  chassa  les 
Gaulois  du  capital ;  je  ne  me  suis  jamais  pique 
d'etre  Fesclave  ni  Tidol&tre  de  la  society  de  mes 
pareilsy  et  cet  amour  tant  vante  est  ime  passion 
trop  populaire  pour  etre  compatible  avec  la 
hauteur  de  mon  &me.  Je  me  suis  uniquement 
conduit  par  mes  reflections,  et  surtout  par  le 
m^pris  que  j'aie  eu  pour  les  hommes.  On  pent 
juger  par  la  mani^re  dont  j'ai  traits  le  seul 
grand  peuple  de  Tunivers,  de  I'excds  de  ce  m^pris 
pouir  tons  les  autres.  J*ai  cru,  qu'^tant  sur  la 
terre,  il  falloit  que  je  fusse  libre.  Si  j'etois  n6 
chez  les  harhaxes,  jaurois  moins  cherch^  i^  uswr* 
per  le  irdne  pour  commander  que  pour  ne  pa$ 
oh^r 

If  the  loss  which  Robert  underwent  from  this 
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final  adjudication  of  tlie  Court  of  Peers  were  not 
diminished,  the  grief  that  he  experienced  was  at 
least  softened,  by  the  bland  voice  and  soothing 
love  of  one  whom  he  had  long  wooed,  and  whom 
he  now  wedded. 

TTiis  was  Jeanne,  daughter  to  the  Count  of 
Valoia,  who  dying  shortly  afterwards,  left  hiK 
son  Philip — some  time  after  chosen  as  Regent 
of  that  Kingdom  which  he  afterwards  ruled  us 
Sovereign— to  inherit  his  lands. 

It  so  fortuned  that  Robert  and  Louis  of  Flan- 
ders had  each  followed  the  same  object  of  love, 
but  that  the  former  had  ever  been  the  lavoured 
suitor. 

Unable  to  bear  the  idea  of  a  rival  being  pre- 
ferred to  himself,  and  pained  at  some  other 
causes  of  offence,  Louis  had  been  induced  to 
fling — but  this  in  an  underhand  manner  and 
secretly — the  whole  weight  of  bis  influence 
into  the  scale  opposed  to  Robert's  interests: 
thinking  no  doubt  by  this,  that  in  addition  to 
the  gratiii cation  of  revenging  himself  upon  an 
enemy,  he  might,  in  causing  him  to  lose  his  land, 
render  an  alliance  with  the  House  of  Valois 
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impo&sible;  bnt  In  this  he  wasaiistakcn.fortbe 
[Mtrimouy  which  Robert  etill  possessed,  was 
sufficient  to  justify  the  father  in  not  thwarting 
the  midden's  love :  whilst  the  Regent,  under  an 
idea  of  making  him  more  easily  acquiesce  ia  the 
decision  of  the  Court,  promoted  the  espousals 
with  all  hid  authority. 

But  when,  a  few  years  after  tliat  event, 
Robert's  brother-in-law,  Philip  de  Valois,  being 
proclaimed  King,  Loub  saw  that  his  rival  was 
still  mora  fiimly  than  ever  seated  in  his  favour, 
bis  anger  and  vexation  knew  no  bounds,  and 
all  bia  subsequent  conduct  proved  that  it  had 
become  the  dearest  object  of  his  existence,  to 
crush  one  who  bad  throughout  life  stood  both  in 
the  way  of  his  love,  and  the  path  ofliisambition. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


A  COUNCIL  of  war  was  being  held  in  the 
royal  tent,  pitched  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cassel,  where  the  King,  Philip  de  Valois,  had, 
at  the  prayer  of  Louis,  Count  of  Flanders, 
assembled  numerous  forces,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  citizens  to  the  dominion  of  their  Lord. 

The  insurgents — above  twenty  thousand  in 
number — ^had  congregated  from  all  quarters  of 
the  country,  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
citadel,  where,  headed  by  Colin  Zannecq  and 
Vinnocq  Fiere,  two  coarse  spirited  burghers 
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of  Gand,  they  considered  themselves  as  sof* 
ficiently  strong  to  set  the  King's  troops  at 
defiance. 

"  The  question  now  lo  be  decided,"  said 
the  King,  "  is,  whether  we  shall  attempt  to 
take  the  fortress  by  storm,  or  content  our- 
selves with  blockading  it.  For  mine  own 
good  part  1  am  convinced  that  the  former  of 
these  ia  the  plan  best  suited  to  the  present 
position  of  the  kingdom;  for  however  idle 
may   be    young    Edward's    claim   to   rule   in 

France,  we  yet  must How  then! — What 

is  that  noise  without? — Hark  ! — Tis  from  the 
citadel.  Sir  constable,"  he  continued  —  ad- 
dressing Gaucher  de  Creci,  who  stood  near 
the  entrance  of  the  tent, — "  I  pray  you  lift 
yon  curtain  which  now  hides  from  us  the  view 
of  what  those  rude  citizens  are  doing." 

The  constable  obeyed :  when  Phihp,  going 
to  the  aperture,  beheld  upon  the  opposite 
ramparts  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
who,  with  loud  and  joyful  acclamations  of 
defiance,  had  Just  hoisted  a  flag,  whereon 
was  portrayed   the  figure  of  u  cock,  under- 
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neath  which  the  artist  had  inscribed  the  fol- 
lowing couplet^  in  large  letters  of  gold  :-* 

**  Qaaad  ce  coq  chants  avra, 
Le  Boi  Cnwel  conqnelen." 

Which  lines,  being  translated  into  others 
not  less  doggrel,  are, 

**  When  this  cock  the  licrar  ihall  tell. 
Then  the  King  may  take  Caisel." 

"  Best  laughs  he  who  laughs  the  last," 
said  Philip,  as,  dismissing  the  assembly,  he 
ordered  De  Creci  to  prepare  for  an  immediate 
attack  apon  the  insolent  mechanics. 

The  efforts  of  the  royal  forces  were  without 
success;  and  the  Casselites,  secure  in  the 
strength  of  massive  walls  and  an  elevated 
position,  not  only  laughed  at  the  besiegers, 
but,  elated  at  their  failure,  resolved  to  turn 
aggressors,  and  carry  war  into  the  very  in- 
trenchments  of  the  enemy. 

This  resolution  had  nigh  proved  fatal  to 
their  cause,  and  the  burghers  soon  found  how 
unable  they  were  to  cope  in  fiedr  and  equal 
combat  with  the  gallant  chivalry  of  France, 
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by  whom  their  ranks  were  shortly  reduced  to 
half  of  their  original  number, 

A  total  defeat  would  have  ensued,  but  that 
an  event  happened,  which  again  changing 
the  tide  of  war,  placed  the  rebels  in  a  still 
more  advantageous  position  than  they  had 
before  occupied. 

It  so  chanced,  that  the  King's  horse — a 
young  high  spirited  animal, — l>eing  alarmed 
at  the  sound  of  trumpets,  the  smell  of  blood, 
and  the  whole  scene  which  now  for  the  first 
time  presented  itself  to  his  eyes,  —  became 
infuriated  by  the  touch  of  the  spur,  with 
which  the  King  thought  to  reduce  his  spirit, 
and  bounding  oiTwith  a  sudden  spring,  i-ushed 
forward,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  Philip 
could  make  to  restrain  him,  soon  buried  him- 
self amid  the  phalanx  of  the  hostile  troops. 

On  and  on  he  sped  across  the  plain ;  at  one 
time,  frightened  at  the  attempts  made  to  stay 
his  progress  by  those  who  caught  at  the  rein, 
he  darted  aside,  and  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
jerk  nearly  threw  his  ridtr;  at  another,  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  carnage,  he  shyed  again,  and 
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turning  into  a  diflferent  direction,  followed  it 
till  some  other  object  presented  itself  to  arrest 
his  course. 

At  length,  fatigued  with  his  own  exertions, 
his  courage  began  to  hil,  and  the  riolenoe  of 
his  pace  to  relax;  so  that  when  he  arrived 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot  on  which 
Zannecq  and  his  comrade  Fiere  were  advanc- 
ing— ^for  to  this  it  was  that  chance  directed 
him, — ^he  appeared  biit  little  minded  to  renew 
his  exertions. 

"  Hola  there!  Who  is  the  flying  horseman," 
exclaimed  Zannecq,  perceiving  their  approach. 
"  Pierre  tdte-bceuf!  Lay  hold  on  the  bridle 
man. — ^Jacques  Boucher,  rU  ne'er  buy  another 
livie's  worth  of  meat  at  thy  shambles  an  thou 
dost  not  catch  him. — Louis  le  Brasseur,  111 
engage  the  citadel  shall  draw  beer  at  thy 
casks  an  wilt  secure  yon  runaway.'' 

Having  none  of  the  insignia  of  royalty  about 
him,  the  King's  rank  was  not  guessed  at,  and 
Zannecq  little  thought  that  he,  the  capture  of 
whom  had  been  the  chief  object  of  his  present 
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expedition,  was  now  within  or  nearly  within 
his  power. 

Aw!ire  of  the  danger  he  incurred  in  his 
present  position,  the  King  now  wished  to  urge 
on  his  horse  to  a  renewal  of  that  speed  which 
he  had  hitherto  so  fruitlessly  attempted  to 
repress.  He  shook  the  rein,  and  sent  ti»* 
rowel  into  his  flank — but  it  profited  nothing: 
weary  with  over  exertion,  and  faint  from  los« 
of  blood  flowing  from  his  wounds,  the  steed 
seemed  equally  unable  as  unwiUing  to  escape 
from  those,  who  crowding  round,  attempted  to 
seize  the  rein. 

Several  of  these  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their 
hardihood,  but  others  instantly  pressed  for- 
ward to  supply  their  places;  till  at  length, 
weighed  down  by  numbers  and  overpowered 
in  strength  rather  than  vanquished  in  spirit, 
the  King  found  himself  no  longer  able  to  raise 
bis  arm  and  sever  his,  who  grasping  the  horse'e 
rein  commanded  him  to  dismount. 

This  was  Zannecq ;  who,  seemingly  desirous 
of  showing  himself  ofl*  to  a  Cavalier  in  his 
best  style  of  brutality,  addressed  his  prisoner. 
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"Come !  Sir  Knight/'  «aid  the  Carle,  •'  off  !— 
descend — bring  thyself  to  a  level  with  thy 
betters. — ^Trudge  it  along  with  us  on  thy  feet 
like  a  man — ay,  as  Adam  and  Eve  used  to  do 
before  the  invention  of  gaily  caparisoned  grey 
steeds  to  pamper  indolence  I  I  say,  Louis  le 
Brasseur," — he  continued,  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear  at  the  extreme  happiness  of  the  jest,  as 
he  addressed  a  brewer  of  his  acquaintance  who 
bore  that  name, — "  I  say,  Louis !  I've  heard  tell 
as  how  Adam  had  but  one  horse  in  his  stable, 
and  that  he  used  in  his  dray  to  send  beer 
about  to  his  customers.  Come— off,  f  say ; 
down  on  thy  marrow  bones,  fair  Knight,  and 
b^g  pardon  for  having  sinned  against  the 
majesty  of  the  people,  and  tried  to  make  us 
•laves  to  the  King's  slaves,  Louis  of  Flanders 
and  his  brother. — ^We'U  ha'  no  more  slavery, 
no  more  vassals  nor  vassallage,  nor  bending 
knees,  nor  folding  hands,  nor  any  stich  goings 
on;  but  all  shall  be  free,  and  there  shall  be 
liberty  for  every  man  to  do  as  he  pleases ; 
and  we'll  be  all  Kings,  and  Lords,  and  Seig- 
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neurs,  —  the  people  shall  be  King. —  Come, 
Sirrah, — offl" 

"  111  favoured  Carle  J"  replied  Philip,  in  a 
tone  of  angry  reeeittment,  which  not  even  the 
danger  of  hie  situation  enabled  him  to  repress, 
— '■  knowst  thou  'gainst  whom  thou  now  dost 
wag  thy  traitor  tongue  ?  1  am  the  Sovereign 
of  thy  Lord ;  of  that  Lord  who,  not  long  hence, 
shall  fix  thy  head  on  yonder  ramparts,  as  a 
warning  to  all  ribauda  like  thyself. — What!" 
he  continued,  raising  the  visor  of  his  helmet 
and  gazing  around.  "  is  there  none  here  who 
knows  his  Monarch  ?" 

Philip  had  no  sooner  by  these  words  de- 
clared his  rank,  than  surprise  and  consterna- 
tion seemed  to  replace  the  ferocious  audacity 
which  had  hitherto  been  apparent,  both  on 
the  countenances  and  in  the  behaviour  of 
those  who  surrounded  him.  A  pause  followed 
the  announcement.  They  who — so  dread  is 
majesty ! — but  a  moment  before  had  seemed 
the  most  anxious  for  the  capture,  and  the 
most  desperately  determined  to  effect  it,  now 
dropped  their  hands  from  off  their  Sovereign 
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and  bis  steed ;  and  fidling  back  sereral  paces, 
stood  gazing  at  each  other  in  confosion,  as 
not  knowing  what  course  to  follow,  whether 
to  fly,  or  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  sue  for 
pardon. 

Not  so  Zannecq,  who  with  all  the  coarse 
and  vulgar  ribaldry  of  a  demagogue,  pos- 
sessed a  large  share  of  natural  shrewdness, 
and  of  that  acute  and  ready  insight  into 
human  nature,  which  is  frequently  the  por- 
tion of  the  most  ignorant  as  well  as  of  the 
most  worthless  of  mankind ;  and  which, 
though  it  generally  passes  in  the  world  as 
a  proof  of  talent  or  genius  in  the  possessor, 
has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  either  one 
or  the  other,  being,  in  truth,  most  commonly 
but  the  result  of  a  low  selfish  temper,  ever 
intent  on  its  own  interest,  and  in  search  of 
means  to  gratify  it. 

'  Perceiving  this  change  of  disposition  in 
the  minds  of  his  followers,  and  well  know- 
ing that  should  the  King  be  able  to  per- 
suade them  to  return  to  their  duty,  th^ 
next  step  would  be  tear  him  to  piecesy  jip 
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order  to  obtain  pardon  for  their  own  ofTences. 
Zannecc)  was  not  tardy  in  addressing  the 
desertersj  and  endeavouring  to  work  a  reaction 
in  his  favour. 

"  What!"  he  cried  aloud,  "  faulleriog,  my 
lads!  ar'nt  I  your  countryman? — Ay,  and 
your  fellow  townsman,  moreover;  ha'nt  ! 
watched  over  your  safety,  and  told  ye  not 
to  be  made  slaves  on? — Ha'  I  not  fought 
for  ye — ar'nt  my  limbs  black  and  blue  with 
the  knocks  I  ha'  got  all  for  your  sakes* 
— ha'nt  1  been  bespattered  with  all  manner 
of  abuse  and  been  called  a  ribaud  because  1 
took  your  parts  ? — ha'  I  not  set  you  free  from 
that  proud  tyrant  Louis  the  Count,  who  would 
have  ground  down  every  mother'M  son  of  ye  to 
powder,  as  fine  as  Bamaby  Mullet's  the  flour- 
man?  Ha'  I  not  done  all  this,  and  dont  I 
mean  to  do  a  great  deal  more,  and  to  make 
Kings  and  Counts  of  ye  all? — and  dont  I 
mean  to  let  ye  have  bread,  and  beer,  and  beef 
all  for  nothing?  And  now,  marry!  in  return 
for  all  this  sarvice,  you're  going  to  leave  me 
at  the  first  tustle  you  have,  —  and  instead  of 
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staDding  op  tor  liberty  like  men,  ye're  going 
to  sell  yourselves  into  bondage,  and  become 
slaves  again  to  Louis,  who  will  hang  more 
than  half  of  ye! — and  serve  ye  ri^t  too,  for 
deserting  yonr  captain  f" 

"  So,  so !"  he  continued,  observing  the 
popular  opinion  beginning  already  to  waver 
and  flow  back  into  the  channel  it  had  left, 
"  that's  well  I  the  Flemish  men  are  fine  open- 
hearted,  trust-worthy  fellows  after  all,  though 
apt  to  be  cajoled  a  bit  every  now  and  then 
by  fine  speeches, — confounded  set  of  chicken 
hearted  rascally  knaves  all  of  ye,"  he  muttered 
between  his  teeth,  "  I'll  grind  ye  for  this ! — 
Well  then,  my  hearties,'*  he  continued  aloud, 
"  I  see  its  all  right  again  between  us— come 
let's  see — he  wholl  follow  Colly  Zannecq  the 
wool  merchant,  and  Vinny  Fiere  the  butter- 
man,  and  wants  to  be  made  a  Count,  fling  up 
his  cap  and  cry  Hurra!  with  all  his  might; 
and  let  him  who  loves  slavery,  and  dont  want 
to  buy  bread  or  drink  beer  without  paying  for 
it,  hold  his  tongue  and  sneak  off  like  the 
dog  that  Jeremy  Cochon  the  poiicman  kicked 
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yest«rday  for  going  to  ruo  away  with  the 
pig's  head," 

"  Hurra !  Hurra !  Hurra !  Colly  Zannecq  for 
our  money — no  Kings,  no  Counts,  no  Lords, 
or  Seigneurs — Colly  Zannecq  and  Vinny  Fiere 
for  ever — Hurra!"  was  thundered  out  by  a 
thousand  voices  at  once,  whilst  as  many  greasy 
boDnets  were  seen  ascending  and  descending 
through  the  air. 

"  Ay,  Ay !  this  is  comely  enough,  matters 
go  merrily  with  us  now,"  said  Zannecq  to  his 
colleague. — "  Now  boys  let  us  on  again — no 
time  to  lose — but  mack!  in  order  to  satisfy 
yourselves  thai  you  are  the  enemy's  master, 
do  you  keep  hollowing  and  hooting  after  this 
fashion  till  you  have  driven  every  man  of  them 
out  of  the  field  and  drowned  them  in  the  river 
Penee." 

And  now  they  who  had  but  one  short  minute 
before  shrunk  back  appalled  from  the  gaze  of 
majesty,  again  took  courage,  and  with  cou- 
rage, insolence ;  and  approaciiing  the  King, 
surrounded  him  on  all  sides,  when  seizing  the 
rein  of  his  jaded  steed,  they  led  him  on,  m 
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order  that  he  might  himself  be  a  spectator  of 
what  they  considered  as  an  assured  event — 
the  entire  overthrow  of  his  own  forces. 

The  last  order  which  Zannecq  issued  was 
not  given  without  a  motive^  and  that  motive 
was  a  good  one.     He  had  within  the  last  few 
minutes,  had  occasion  to  feel  upon  what  a 
most  slippery  and  unsafe  ground   he  stood, 
and  to  observe  how  a  few  words  spoken  by 
the  King,  had  sufficed  to  make  his  partisans 
waver  in   fidelity    and   hesitate   to  obey   his 
orders:  he  feared,  therefore,  that  should  he 
be  again  allowed  to  address  them,  he  might 
fully  succeed  in.  effecting  that  change  which 
he  had  before^  so  nearly  accomplished,  and 
which  Zannecq  so  greatly  dreaded,  that  the 
iron  cage,  in  which  rebels  like  himself  were 
wont  to  be  enclosed,  seemed  dangling  before 
his  eyes  aloft,  upon  the  donjon  of  the  castle 
he  had  just  quitted;  and  he  therefore  ordered 
them  to  hurra  in  order  to  overpower  the  sound 
of  the  Monarch's  voice,  should  he  again  at- 
tempt recalling  them  to  their  duty. 
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CHAPTER  il. 


Homme  propose,  Dieu  dispoH. — "  Man  pro- 
poses, God  disposes,"  saith  the  proverb,  and 
so  fell  it  out  ia  the  present  case,  for  the  very 
means  which  Zannecq  had  adopted  to  prevent 
the  King's  appealing  to  the  feelings  cf  the 
rebel  soldiers  who  surrounded  hiin,  were  those 
which  made  it  more  quickly  known  to  his  own 
party  that  he  was  a  prisoner  araongat  them. 

Hearing  the  uproar  made  by  Zannecq's 
soldiers,  and  not  knowing  to  what  cause  to 
attribute  it,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  together 
with  a  reinforcement  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Robert  de  Cassel,  had  just  arrived 
from  Berguea,  rode  towards  the  spot  whence 
It  proceeded :  when  Zannecq,  perceiving  them. 
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ind  feeling  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
him  to  keep  die  field  against  soch  an  addi- 
tional force  of  cavalry,  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  upon  the  best  manner  of  making 
good  a  retreat. 

There  seemed  to  be  but  little  diversity  of 
opinion  respecting  the  prudence  of  this  design, 
for  no  sooner  did  the  royalists  approach,  than 
the  rebels,  flinging  down  their  arms,  fled  in 
rarioas  directions  across  the  plain,  and  left 
him,  with  only  a  few  attendants  who  still 
remained  staunch,  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  out  of  the  scrape  into  which  he  had  got 
himself. 

The  only  question  with  him  now  was,  how 
to  dispose  of  his  captive.  To  quit  him  would 
be  the  safest  as  well  as  the  most  easy  plan. 
Yet  this  he  felt  sorely  loth  to  do.  Could  he 
but  gain  the  fortress,  he  might  thererlock  him 
up,  and  keeping  him  as  a  hostage,  make  his 
own  terms  at  leisure,  and  laugh  to  scorn  any 
attempt  of  his  partisans  to  liberate  him  by 
force. 

Fortunately*  for  the  furtherance  of  this  ob^ 
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ject,  both  he  and  a  few  others  had  been  able 
to  mount  themselvea  on  horses  which  they 
had  captured.  There  remained  not  a  moment 
to  be  idly  spent.  Robert  de  Cassel  and  the 
Comte  d'Artois  were  within  a  few  minutes 
of  coming  up  with  him;  their  attention,  how- 
ever, happened  to  be  attracted  to  another  spot 
at  that  moment,  and  they  turned  away  in  an 
oblique  direction  from  that  in  which  he  was. — 
SttU,  chance  might  bring  them  back — -a  mo- 
ment's delay  prove  destructive  to  his  hopes, 
and  fatal  to  himself. 

With  that  quickness  of  decision  which  was 
natural  to  his  character,  he  seized  hold  of  the 
King's  bridle  on  one  side,  bade  an  attendant 
do  so  on  the  otlier,  wheeled  round,  and  then, 
followed  by  some  adherents,  who  were  also 
mounted,  fled  at  full  gallop  in  the  direction  of 
the  citadel. 

The  state  of  the  King's  mind  was  far  from 
enviable  as  he  was  thus  hurried  away  from 
those  who  were  seeking  him,  and  Uial  too,  just 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  imagined  himself 
to  be  on  the  point  of  regaining  liberty. 
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He  looked  around  him  on  every  side,  in  or- 
der to  spy  out  some  means,  if  such  existed,  by 
which  he  might  hope  to  escape,  either  by  a 
rescue  from  his  friends,  or  by  deceiving  the 
vigilance  of  his  warders.  None  appeared ;  each 
tramp  of  his  horse's  hoof  upon  the  hard  and 
san-dried  turf,  sounded  to  his  ear  like  the  dull 
chilling  vibrations  of  a  passing  bell,  for  each 
tramp  brought  him  more  distant  from  those 
who  might  give  him  succour,  and  nearer  to 
the  spot  in  which  he  expected  to  be  immured. 

Again  he  gazed — to  the  right,  to  the  left, 
and  behind,  where  he  beheld  the  forms  of 
those  he  had  just  quitted,  fast  dwindling  into 
as  many  specks  in  the  horizon.     Around  him 
was  not — except  those  to  whom  he  was  a  pri- 
soner— a  single  human  figure  to  be  seen,  for 
bis  band  being  moQAted,  far  outstripped  the 
rest,  who  like  themselves — but  on  foot — were 
speeding  from  a  field  of  carnage,  to  seek  that 
seconty  which  the  ramparts  of  the  town  would 
afford. 

Yet  amid   the  several  parties  of  horsemen 
which  he  perceived  still  galloping  over  and 
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scouring  the  plain  in  all  tlirections,  he  fancied 
he  could  distinguish  one,  whose  course  seemed 
to  lay  in  the  same  direction  aa  the  one  be  wa» 
himself  pursuing. — He  might  be  deceived — 
the  distance  was  ao  great — they  might  too 
have  some  other  object  than  himself  in  view. 
— ^This  was  very  possible.  Yet, — so  great  iS 
the  force  of  imagination  on  the  mind,  either 
to  inspire  hope  or  terror! — aa  he  cast  ano- 
ther hasty  glance  towards  them,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  their  figures  grew  larger,  aa  though 
they  had  gained  a  little  space  on  the  pursued ; 
— still  he  might  be  deceived,  but  ao  it  seemed 
to  hira — so  his  hopes  made  him  fancy. — 

•'  But  let  them  double,  aye  triple  their  hast«, 
it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  overtake  us  ere 
we  arrive  within  the  ramparts  of  yon  gloomy 
looking  castle!"  said  the  King  to  himself, 
sighing  as  he  looked  up  and  saw  himself  n-ithin 
a  few  minutes  of  the  hill  upon  which  it  was 
seated. 

Either  Zannecq  and  the  rest  did  not  perceive 
this,  or  it  failed  to  impress  them  with  the  same 
idea  as  it  had  awakened  in  the  King's  heart. 
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for  they  made  no  attempts  to  urge  on  the 
bones  to  an  exertion  of  additional  speed ;  and 
in  crossing  a  morass  skirting  a  small  grove  be- 
fore them,  they  pulled  in  the  rein  and  made 
the  horses  walk  leisurely  through  it.  This 
passed,  they  reached  le  bois  de  St.  Pierre,  or 
St.  Peter's  forest,  as  it  was  called  from  a  con- 
vent hard  by,  dedicated  to  that  Apostle. 

Though  a  portion  of  this  forest  was  so  si- 
tuated as  to  be  between  them  and  the  town, 
their  road  did  not  lie  through,  but  round  it, 
and  they  had  to  make  an  angle,  formed  by  the 
jutting  out  of  its  trees  in  that  place.  Here 
then  the  view  of  the  plains  they  had  quitted 
became  intercepted,  and  Philip  was  no  longer 
&ble  to  look  at  the  little  band,  which  hope 
had  made  him  fancy  might  have  been  sent  for 
his  liberation. 

Not  far  distant  from  this  spot,  and  issuing 
from  an  aperture  at  the  base  of  the  mount  on 
which  Cassel  is  situated,  burst  fotth  a  small 
spring  of  beautifully  transparent  water,  form- 
ing a  rill,  which  ran  gurgling  down  the  de- 
clivity, until,  entering  the  forest,   it  flowed 
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rae»iidering  through  it,  and  at  last  fell  into 
the  river  Penee  at  its  other  extremity. 

The  excessive  heat  of  the  weather, — for, 
though  it  was  still  early  in  the  niorDing,  a 
July  sun  was  pouring  down  its  beams  upon 
them,  unimpeded  by  a  single  cloud.— The 
dust  which  covered  them, — the  carnage  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  and  the  fatigue 
they  had  undergone,  conspired  to  make  them 
desirous  of  a  little  rest;  and  wish  at  least  to 
slake  the  thirst  which  consumed  them,  and 
lave  their  parched  lips  in  the  waters  of  the 
clear  fountain,  near  which  they  were  about  to 
pass. 

"Halt!"  said  the  leader.  "Comrades!  let 
us  take  a  cup  or  two  out  of  St,  Peter's 
cellar.  Course,  my  lads,  we're  at  home 
now.  So  wash  out  your  mouths  and  cool 
yourselves  a  bit  before  you  begin  to  mount 
this  hill." 

During  the  time  they  were  occupied  in  do- 
ing this,  as  well  as  that  of  their  flight,  the 
King  maintained  a  silence  which  he  suffered 
not  to  be    interrupted   by   any   observation* 
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which  his  captors  flung  oot,  and  to  the  de* 
mand  made,  as  to  whether  he  wonld  imitate 
their  example*  and  dip  his  hands  and  fitce  in 
the  cool  water;  he  replied  only  by  a  sign  of 
dissent. 

Having  reposed  themselves  a  few  minutes, 
wd  feeling  revived  in  strength  and  spirits, 
they  each  again  sprung  on  horseback,  and  two 
of  the  band  stationing  themselves  at  the  side 
of  the  King,  whom  they  had  not  suffered  to 
dUmouQt,  they  all,— crossing  over  to  the  road 
fiom  which  they  had  diverged  a  small  space, 
in  order  to  reach  the  fountain, — ^began  to  as- 
<^nd  the  hill.  Continuing  to  wind  up  the 
2%zag  path  before  them,  they  gradually  rose 
^bove  the  forest,  which  had,  ever  since  they 
passed  it,  hid  the  open  country  from  their 
^ew.— At  last  they  overtopp'd  it. 

"  Ounds  !*'  shouted  out  one  of  the  ruffians/ 
"^e  be  lost  men !"  Every  one  turned  to  the 
*P^er,  in  order  to  And  what  had  called  forth 
his  exclamation. — A  party  of  an  hundred 
honemen,  or  more,  with  reins  flung  loose  over 
^beir  steeds'  necks,  was  now  seen  galloping 
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close  under  that  bend  in  the  forest  which  had 
hitherto  covered  them  from  view. 

"  Off!  Dig  spurs  into  those  lazy  bnites." 
bellowed  out  Zaiitiecq, — who  was  by  far 
greater  brute  than  the  animals  he  so  called  ;- 
encouraging,  by  his  own  example,  the  orders 
he  had  issued.- — "  They  ca'nt  catch  us — we'll 
lurch  them  yet,  my  hearties  !   Push  on,  pusb 

on  ! 1  wish  St.  Peter's  well  had  been  in  hii 

own  belly  instead  of  cure,  afore  we  stopp'd  al 
it! — Come,  push  along  my  lads,  we  shall  be 

there  first,    now!— ^Pest  on   this    jade    o 

mine,  I  can't  get  him  on ! They  gain  upoi 

us  I" 

"  Ho  there,  slop! — stand  felons — ribauds! 
ye  cursed  curs  !  stand,  1  command  you. — Vil- 
lains, unhand  the  King;"  was  shouted  froo 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  which  the  pursuen 
were  now  beginning  to  ascend. 

"  Slick  close  to  my  heels,  and  hold  fast  hi 
Grace's  bridle — dost  hear!"  roared  out  Zan- 
necq,  as  he  kept  on,  spurring  the  sides,  aiH 
jagging  the  mouth  of  the  poor  animal  who  hi 
the  ill-fortune  to  bear  him. 
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They  obeyed,  and  crowded  so  cloae  to  him, 
that  their  horses'  heads  hung  oyer  the  crupper 
of  the  one  on  which  he  was  mounted.  A  large 
round  stone  lay  in  the  path,  on  this,  Zannecq's 
steed  chanced  to  put  his  foot,  and  from  weari- 
ness and  fatigue,  had  not  strength  or  spirit  to 
recover  himself;  his  knees  faultered,  and 
down  he  came*  The  horse  which  followed  im- 
mediately behind  him — his  rider  not  having 
time  to  pull  up — stumbled  against  him,  and 
they  both  rolled  one  over  the  other  on  the 
earth.  This  accident  created  confusion,  and 
the  confusion,  loss  of  time,  the  pursuers  seemed 
drawing  nearer,  and  their  voices  grew  louder, 
and  more  loud. 

Zannecq  started  on  his  feet  unhurt, — 
**  Down,''  he  cried,  "  dismount  and  leave  them 
beasts  here,  we'll  cross  over  the  hill  and 
squeeze  ourselves  up  among  the  bushes." 

"And  the  King!  what  shall  we  do  with 
him,  Colin,"  whispered  one  of  the  party, 
"  best  leave  him  here,  he  will  but  cumber  us." 

"  Fool !"  retorted  Zannecq,  "  he's  the  only 
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chance  we  have  foi'  safety  if  we  be  overtaken 
— pull  him  along." 

Though   the   King  might  now   entertain 
most  reasonable  hope  of  being  soon  delivered 
from  the  fangB  of  those  demons,  no  situatioi 
could  well  be  more  irksome  or  mortifying  th: 
his  at  that  moment,  dragged  as  he  u-as  along 
a  piisoner,  by  the  lowest  and  moat  vile  of  hi 
subjects. — He  heard,  at  not  more  than   lb 
distance  of  a   furlong  behind,   the  voices 
those  who  were  hastening  to  hberate  him,  ani 
yet,  being  handcuffed,  he  was  unable  to  maJu 
any  effort  in  his  own  defence,  or  even  oi 
single  struggle  to  escape,  but  waa  compeDei 
to  suffer  those  insolent  merchants  to  draw  hii 
forward  as  they  listed. 

Having,  as  they  thought,  thus  sufficient^ 
secured  the  King,  Zannecq  and  the  rest,  qui( 
ting  their  horses,  broke  through  a  fence  whici 
divided  them  from  the  road,  and  prested  for 
ward  in  a  direction  which  he  knew  his  pursuei 
could  not  follow  on  horseback,  and  where,  eve 
if  they  attempted  doing  so  on  foot,  he  would 
he  hoped,  from  his  superior  knowledge  of  tl 
localities  of  the  spot,  be  able  to  evade  them. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Robert  D'Artois, —  for  it  was  he  who 
cune  to  liberate  his  Sovereign, — seeing  them 
dismount  and  turn  across  the  hill,  first  sent 
n)imd  a  detachment,  not  only  to  keep  them 
constantly  in  riew,  but  also  to  follow  their 
footsteps  as  closely  as  possible;  and  then, 
UQitating  the  example  set  by  Zannecq  and 
his  party,  dismounted  with  the  main  part  of 
Ms  suite,  and  hastened  on  in  the  direction 
they  were  following. 

Still  Zannecq  sped  on  his  way;  but  the 
pursuers  gained  on  him  at  every  moment, 
ioQpeded  as  he  was  with  the  charge  of  the 
King,  who  not  being,  as  one  may  suppose,  over 
^xious  to  reach  the  goal,  evinced  no  great 

VOL.  I.  c 
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alacrity  on  the  march  towards  it.  Heavily 
onwards  they  forced  their  way.  They  were 
now  within  hearing  of  the  citizens,  some  of 
whom  were  standing  on  the  battlements  and 
watching  the  chase  beneath.  Roaring  out 
with  all  liis  might,  Zannecq  ordered  them 
to  let  down  rope  ladders — for  they  were  far 
distant  from  either  of  the  gates, — that  he  and 
his  comrades  might  enter  the  town. 

With  this  order  they  seemed  preparing  to 
comply.  "  A  few  minutes  more,  a  few  more 
strides,  and  we  shall  be  in  safety!"  Yet 
nearer  and  nearer  the  enemy  approached — 
louder  and  more  distinct  became  their  shouts 
at  each  succeeding  moment. 

"  Caitiffs  !  —  Ribands! — Villains,  stand  !  — 
another  step — I'll  gibbet  every  one  of  you." 

Still  they  hurried  on  towards  the  friendly 
spot,  where  they  perceived  their  comrades 
lowering  a  hempen  ladder  for  them  to  mount. 
But  Robert  and  his  party  gained  upon  them  : 
at  last  they  came  within  reach  of  a  bow  shot — 
an  arrow  parted, — but  fell  harmlessly  within 
a  yard  of  the  spot  they  occupied. — Another 
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sped — it  struck  obliquely  upon  the  chiers 
corselet,  and  glided  off' without  effecting  the 
intended  mischief. 

As  it  touched  him  he  started  and  turned 
round. — Each  second  brought  the  enemy  more 
near  to  him. — ^Not  a  hope  of  escape  by  flight 
now  remained. — ^What  should  be  done  ?  Once 
before  on  that  very  day  had  he,  by  prompti- 
tude of  wit  and  decision  of  purpose,  been 
sared  from  a  fate  which  seemed  almost  in* 
evitable. 

He  checked  his  pace.  '*  Halt !"  he  ex- 
claimed, laying  hold  of  one  of  the  fellows 
who  had  the  King  in  charge,  and  arresting 
his  further  progress ;  **  Budge  not!"  Snatch- 
ing then  a  battle  axe,  which  hung  suspended 
by  a  cord  which  looped  it  to  his  corselet,  he 
grasped  it  with  all  his  might  in  both  hands, 
and  lowering  it  to  the  ground  in  the  attitude 
of  one  who  is  about  to  strike,  addressed  his 
pursuers : — 

**  Not  one  step  more  !  or,  by  Saint  Lucifer, 
that  blood" — ^he  nodded  towards  the  King — 
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"  that  blood  shall  go  to  fatten  the  land  for  old 
Amy  Laitiere'a  cows !" 

Here  waa  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs, — 
one  which  Robert  could  scarcely  have  antici- 
pated. Terrified  at  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  the  King  was  placed — for  should  he 
disregard  the  villain's  menaces  and  hold  oti 
his  course  towards  him,  the  slaughter  of  his 
Sovereign  would  be  the  immediate  conse- 
quence.— Should  he  retire  from  the  field,  it 
would  be  to  leave  him  in  the  power  of  a  band 
of  ruffians. — Trembling  with  rage  and  indig- 
nation— burning  with  shame,  sorrow,  and  dis- 
appointment, at  beholding  his  projects  thus 
defeated,  and  himself  held  at  bay  by  such  a 
foul  felon,  whose  vulgar  and  brutal  ferocious- 
ness il  made  his  heart  sick  to  think  upon; 
and  horror  struck  at  all  he  saw,  he  stayed 
his  step  involuntarily,  and  stood  gazing  upon 
the  scene  before  him,  not  daring  to  proceed, 
unwilling  to  retreat,  unable  to  articulate. 

Thus  remained  the  two  groups — mute,  mo- 
tionless, fearfully  regarding  the  one  the  other. 
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jedoiisly  watching  each  tam  of  eountenance 
in  its  enemy,  and  anziottsly  aiitic{pating  what 
might  be  its  next  step.    -''^  ' 

''Release  the  King,  atfd  air^hdl  he  remitted 

...»•■•«-, 

thee/'  cried  out  at  length  the  Count  of  Artois ; 
—and  then  turning  ta  the  King,^^"  Philip  of 
Valois,  my  sovereign  f  my  liege !  confirin^ — con- 
finn  my  words,^— say  thatyou  pardon  them.*' 

The  King  hesitated,-7-again  D'Artois  be- 
sought'  him  to  give  the  required  promise, — 
still  he  hesitated, — at  length, 

''All  villain  as  thou  art,^  he  said,  addressing 
Zannecq,  who  still  bending  o'er  the  battle  axe 
in  the  posture  before  described,  kept  himself 
in  readiness  to  fulfil  his  threat,  should  an 
attempt  be  made  to  Uberate  his  prisoner- • 
"  All  villain  as  thou  art,  I  promise  pardon,— 
now  release  me." 

"  Softly^-softly,"  replied  the  rude  tongued 
niffian,  "  it  costs  nought  to  give  promises — 
much  to  quit  them. — ^Tmst  not  to  princes,  saith 
the  proverb. — Colly  Zannecq  ha'nt  sweated 
himself  along  the  plain  and  up  thia  hill, 
that   he    may    ha'    his    bird    uncaged    and 
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himself  put  in  his  place. — Give  me  hostages 
for  the  safety  of  myself  and  these  brave 
fellows,  then  we'll " 

The  axe  dropped  from  the  ribaud's  hands, 
as  though  a  sudden  palsy  had  struck  him, 
and  he  stood  wringing  them  in  apparently 
unutterable  anguish.  Sped  by  an  unseen 
archer,  a  bolt  had  reached  him,  and  falling 
on  his  wrist,  crippled  his  uncovered  hand. — 
Another  followed — and  another — whilst  loud 
exulting  shouts  of  triumph  were  uttered  by 
a  party  now  eeen  emei^ng  from  a  neigh* 
bouring  thicket. 

The  party  thus  arriving  to  the  King's  assist- 
ance, was  that  which  Robert  had  dispatched 
round  the  hill,  and  which  bad,  though  them- 
selves unseen,  always  kept  Zannecq  in  view. 
With  much  difficulty  and  fatigue  they  scram- 
bled through  the  deep  ravines  which,  impeded 
with  lai^e  stones  and  briars,  delayed  and  often 
threatened  to  prohibit  a  further  progress. 

Silently  they  thus  wormed  on  their  way, 
and  Zannecq  being  too  concerned  with  dan- 
gers immediately  surrounding  him  to  cast  his 
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ideas  on  distant  objects,  they  managed,  some- 
times  by  creeping  on  hands  and  knees,  at 
others  by  concealing  themselves  amongst  the 
bushes,  to  gain  a  position  which,  though  some- 
what lower  than  their  enemies,  placed  them 
in  a  point  of  sight  directly  opposite,  from 
which  an  aim  might  be  taken  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  injuring  their  own  party. 

In  this  spot — a  dell  excavated  by  the  in- 
habitants who  dug  sand  from  it,  and  in  which 
they  were  secure  from  view, — they  waited  till 
Zannecq  had  passed,  and  then  one  of  the 
party,  previously  selected  as  the  most  skilful 
marksman  oi  their  number,  was  ordered  to  try 
his  dexterity  on  him. 

This  however — his  bolts  being  before  ex- 
pended— ^he  had  been  constrained  to  do,  by 
substituting  a  pebble  in  his  arbal^te,  and  thus 
it  happened  that  the  missile,  diverging  from 
the  line  the  archer  intended  it  to  follow,  fell 
upon  die  felon's  hand,  instead  of  striking  him 
on  the  cheek.  The  blow  however  was  suc- 
cessful, inasmuch  as  it  obliged  him  to  loose 
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his  hold  on  the  battle  axe,  with  which  he 
stood  threatening  the  King's  life. 

With  this  event  the  parley  ended.  Ven- 
geance was  now  the  object  of  the  stronger 
party;  a  struggle  for  personal  safety  that  of 
ihe  other. 

The  royal  troops  nowsprang  forward.  They 
whom  they  were  about  to  attack  had  suffirient 
occupation  in  defending  themeelvea,  and  the 
two  in  whose  charge  Philip  had  been  placed 
loosing  then-  hold,  the  King  thua  found  him- 
self comparatively  unrestrained.  Stilt,  how- 
ever, his  hands  continued  bound,  and,  thus 
shackled,  he  was  forced  to  stand  an  idle  spec- 
tator of  the  efforts  made  to  liberate  him  ;  but 
applying  his  teeth  to  the  thong,  he,  after  a 
desperate  tug,  succeeded  in  loosening  its  knot 
and  leatoring  his  hands  to  entire  freedom.  Of 
this  he  availed  himself  to  lay  hold  of  some 
arras  scattered  at  his  feet,  and  thus  furnished 
was  about  to  look  up  and  choose  some  one 
against  whom  to  exercise  his  strength,  when 
his  thoughts  were  diverted  from  this  purpose 
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by  a  slioat  of  victory,  sent  up  by  .his  own 
party. 

Zannecq    had    bees    the    first    object    of 
Robert's  attention.     Darting  towards  him,  he 
aimed   a   Uow,   which,  had  it  taken  effect, 
would  at  once  have  ended  the  contest,  but 
stepping    aside,    the    huge    limbed    burgher 
avoided  the  weapon,  and  it  fell  harmlessly 
to  the  ground.    It  was  now  well  for  D'Artois 
that  his  enemy  had  been  so  disabled  by  the 
stone  launched    by   the  arbalbt,   as  not  to 
ha?e  the  use  of  his  left  arm,  which  hun^ 
dangling  listlessly  by  his   side,  and 'which', 
from  the  pain  it  occasioned,  prevented  his 
exerting  that  unconmion  strength  and  agility 
which  nature  had  bestowed  on  him;  and  exer- 
cise increased. — ^Writhing  widi  pain,,  be  had 
mach  ado  with  the  remaining  hand  to  ward 
off  the  strokes  which  at  every  moment  fell 
dashing  upon  his  corselet,  and  on  the  sword 
^th  which  he  defended  himself. 

At  last,  Robert  perceived  his  enemy's 
strength  beginning  to  4&g»  and  that  retr^ting 
""Slowly  indeed,  but  still  sufficiently  so  as 
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to  JDdicate  eshaastion — he  became  far  less 
alert  in  fencing  off  the  blows  which  were 
continually  showered  upon  him.  Availing 
himself  of  this  circumstance,  and  feigning 
as  though  he  would  have  struck  him  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  he  suddenly  checked 
his  arm,  and  adroitly  changing  the  motion  of 
the  weapon,  gave  a  different  direction  to  its 
edge,  which  descending,  cleft  the  rebel's  skull 
in  twain,  and  he  dropped  upon  the  earth  with- 
out uttering  a  groan. 

When  Philip,  now  freed  from  danger,  first 
looked  around  him,  the  earth  was  thickly 
strewed  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the 
dying,  and  the  air  filled  with  the  lamentations 
of  the  wounded.  His  vassals  crowded  about 
him  to  offer  their  congratulations  on  his  safety, 
and  also,  perhaps,  to  obtain  for  themselves 
some  words  of  praise  for  having  been  the  in- 
struments which  procured  it.  The  Count,  too, 
hastened  from  a  more  distant  part  of  the  field 
to  salute  his  Sovereign,  but  ere  he  could  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  be  heard,  Philip — 
whether  it  was  piety  in  the  man,  or  policy 
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in  the  King,  I  know  not — had  sunk  upon 
his  knees,  and  was  apparently  occupied  in 
rendering  thanksgivings  for  the  life  which 
had  been  spared  him. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  Heaven 
looks  down  more  pleased  upon  the  aspirations 
of  a  heart  poured  forth  in  glad  and  humble 
gratitude,  in  times  likes  that,  than  on  the 
cold  repetition  of  a  set  formula  of  prayer, 
which — as  if  we  look  around  us  we  shall 
see— have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  moral 
conduct  of  the  utterers,  who  scarcely  in 
^th  know  what  they  utter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Let  us  not  tarry  longer  here,"  said 
Philip,  after  he  had  stood  a  moment  to  con- 
template the  havoc  spread  around, — "  let  us 
quit  this  place — the  more  speedily  the  bet- 
ter,—  to-morrow,  I  doubt  me  not,  the  Cas- 
selites,  and  indeed  all  the  other  towns,  will 
come  to  submit  and  sue  for  pardon. — So  let 
U8  go  now,  for  the  very  sight  of  this  spot 
maketh  sick  mine  heart  with  horror." 

Obeying  the  injunction,  they  all  turned 
round,  and  descending  the  hill,  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  the  horses  had  been  left.  The 
Monarch  sprung  upon  his  steed  and  prepared 
to  set  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  camp. 

"  Now  then,  am  I  a  King  again !"  he  said. 
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a^^  looking  ezultingly  aroimd,  he  beheld 
his  vassab  mounted  upon  their  gaily  capa- 
risoned destriers,  each  of  them  prompt  to 
his  will,  and  eager  to  obey  his  bidding.  He 
paused  a  moment  to  cast  one  look  towards 
the  ramparts  where  he  so  lately  feared  he 
should  have  found  a  prison.  Then  speaking 
to  his  horse  and  patting;  him*  on  the  neck, 
in  a  tone  of  voice,  and  with  that  gentle 
action  of  caress,  which  shows  that  love,  joy, 
gratitude,  and  all  the  good  fedings  of  our 
nature,  had  been  awakened  withia  his  bosom 
to  endear  the  whole  creation  tp  hinr,  began  to 
retrace  his  steps  towards  the  camp,  Mrith  as 
much  speed  as  the  declivity  of  die  hill  and 
ruggedness  of  its  path  would  suffer  him  to 
make.  :   -  - 

When  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  die  mount, 
he  was  about  to  torn  off  in  the  directioir  of  the 
camp,  and  through  the  mocasp  before  ^spoken 
of,  but  changing  this  design^  he  ceined  in 
Ws  steed.  .;• 

"  Stay,  iU*f^-'  he  saidi  "  111  first  lead 
you  to  the  fountain  .whoch  I  told  you  of. 
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and   where    those   nbauds,    by   delaying   our 
march,  enabled  you  to  come  up  with  us." 

Turning  off  then  to  the  left,  and  the  rest 
following,  he  arrived  in  a  few  momentB  at 
the  spot  where  Zannecq  had  alighted,  and 
where  they  now  perceived  a  man,  habited  as 
a  monk,  sitting  by  the  brink  of  the  fountain, 
and  resting  his  forehead  upon  his  knees  in 
such  wise  as  completely  to  keep  it  from  view. 

The  fi-iar  might  have  been  in  prayer,  or  deep 
contemplation,  for  he  did  not  seem  to  notice 
the  cavalcade  until  it  had  approached  quite 
close  to  him;  when  at  last,  startled  at  the 
sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  he  looked  up, 
and  perceiving  who  it  was  thus  breaking  in 
upon  his  solitude,  he  hastily  drew  the  cowl 
close  over  his  countenance,  ho  as  to  render 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  his  features,  and 
arising,  was  about  to  leave  the  place. 

"  Ho !  brother,"  said  the  King,  calling  out 
to  him,  "  what  do  you  here  at  such  a  season  ? 
— 'twere  meeter  you  go  shrive  the  dying  yonder 
than  lie  looking  idly  on  the  stream. — Up — 
mount — quick  1" 
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"  There  be  ncme  there.  Seigneur/'  replied 
the  monk  gruffly,  **  whom  I  shall  trouble  me 
to  shrive,  nth  the  only  one  I  cared  for — 
thanks  to  yon  all  for  this! — is  now  past 
need  of  it." 

Saying  this,  he  turned  suddenly  away,  and 
r^iring  hastily  towards  the  conyent,  was  soon 
buried  in  the  thick  foliage  surrounding  it. 

''  That  is  a  rude  unciril  kern  enough,"  said 
Phitip,  looking  at  him  as  he  strode  along, — 
"what  a  gaunt  figure  hath  he!  He  doth 
seem  more  fit  to  lead  a  band  of  Braba^ns, 
than  be  the  mate  of  holy  brothers  in  conyent." 
—This  was  more  true  than  the  speaker  of  it 
imagined. 

**  His  converse  is  not  of  the  softest,  nor 
his  liaviour  the  most  courteous,**  replied 
D'Artois,  ''  but  he  seemeth  to  have  lost 
some  (me  in  the  battle  who  was  dear  to 
him,  and  this,  peradyenture,  hath  soured 
him  towards  us." 

The  King  pointed  out  the  spot  where 
Zannecq  had  alighted  with  his  band,  and 
then  turning  to  the  Count  of  Artois, 
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"  Thanks,  Robert,"  he  said,  "  thanks  for 
this  thy  morning's  service, — thou'st  helped  nie 
out  of  a  perilous  pass. — Dreadful!"  he  conti- 
nued, as  a  shudder  crept  over  him, — "  Ohl 
to  struggle — be  it  with  kings,  or  those  within 
whose  veins  doth  6ow  the  blood  of  kings — 
whose  acts  are  courteous  though  their  blades 
be  keen — with  such  to  struggle !  oh,  it  is 
glorious ! — warms  the  still  frozen  blood,  and 
sends  it  rushing  through  the  heart  to  wake  its 
sleeping  energies! — But  to  be  captive,  bound 
amid  such  base  polluted  slaves  as  these, — 
Zannecq !— the  foul  felon — the  fierce,  filthy, 
unmannered  carl — Faugh  !" 

Having  thus  vented  his  angry  disgust,  the 
Monarch  turned  his  steed's  head,  and  again 
pursued  the  road  leading  to  the  camp. 

It  has  been  said  that  were  heaven  to  grant 
all  the  prayers  of  all  her  votariett,  they  would 
be  wretched, — when  Robert  struck  Zannecq  to 
the  earth,  he  little  thought  of  the  ruin  which 
that  deed  prepared  for  him. 

As  the  King  rode  slowly  on  towards  the 
camp,    with    the   Count   D'Artois    attending 
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at  his  side,  it  was,  perhaps,  a  sense  of 
the  great  senrice  just  rendered  him  by  ^that 
Seigneur,  and  the  feeKng  of  gratiiide  in- 
spired by  the  thou^ts  of  it,  which  induced 
him  to  enter  on  the  following  subject:.' 

"  Tis  much  pity,  Robert,*'  he  said,  ^  that 
thine  old  grandsire  Philip  left  not '  som^  tes- 
tament by  means  of  which  one  mighl' have 
pnted  bis  will  tts  weir  as  guested  itl'-^All 
the  vexation,  all  die  suits  and  prik^esses 
which  thou  hast  had,  nught  have  been 
scaped  by  simply  inditing  >  a  few "  Vdrds 
upon  a  scrap  of  patx^hment.  ^What  a  sea 
of  trouble  would  a  little  foresi^t  in  him 
have  spared  his  grandson  V* 

"Ay,  Sire!"  replied  the  Count,  sighing, 
as  he  shook  his  head  and  drooped  it  on 
his  bosom,  as  if  some  painful  recollections 
W  been  thus  suddenly  aroused, — '*  Ay,  in* 
deed !  I  oft  have  said  as  much,  but  doubtlessly 
uiy  grandsire  thought  not  that  the  customs 
of  Artois  would  thus  be  broken  in  upon ;  nor 
P»«ted  that  when  his  son,  my  father,  had 
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male  issue  to  succeed.  Count  Otbelin  would 
have  dared  dispute  his  title." 

"  Your  right,  to  me,  appeai-ed  so  clear.  8o 
incontrovertible,  1  deemed  not  the  voices  of 
the  court  could  have  been  so  counter  to 
your  claim." 

"  My  fortune  is  much  hard,  and  I  do 
bear  i  t  heavily .  my  Liege .  —  Might  tote 
from  me  that  which  right  accorded  to  me. 
Yonr  Grace  doth  hold  hia  crown  because  he  is 
a  male  scion  of  the  House  of  Charlemagne, 
and  this  one  fact  enabled  you  to  laugh  to 
scorn  the  idle  claims  of  Edward,  who  only 
can  put  forth  a  female  title  to  the  throne 
of  France. — Now — mark,  ray  Liege  !  Should 
not  a  fief — is  it  not  fit  and  just — more  than 
that,  is  it  not  natural — that  a  fief  be  guided 
— in  most  cases — in  ali  of  any  iraport — by 
the  customs,  and  governed  by  the  like  law 
as  is  the  land  on  which  that  fief  depends  f 
— To  the  lord  of  which  the  liegeman  swears 
obedience? — And  yet  am  I,  the  eldest  male 
descendant  of  my  grandsire,  pushed  from  my 
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rightful  heritage,  and  forced,  whene'er  I  cross 
its  boundaries,  to  feel  myself  a  stranger  in 
that  land  which  gave  me  birth/' 

**  Matters  would  have  gone  otherwise,  Ro- 
bert, I  can  tell  thee,  had  /  been  Monarch  in 
those  days. — But  you  and  your  brother  then 
were  infants. — OtheUn  was  powerful,  and  your 
aunt's,  his  consort's,  claims,  which  he  put 
forth,  seemed  to  carry  as  great  a  semblance  of 
reason,  as  just  enabled  the  King  to  da  an  in- 
justice, and  yet  save  his  conscience." 

"  Othelin ! — my  Liege — ^but  no. — It  is  more 
great  to  pardon  than  to  punish — and  him  I 
cannot  punish — he  is  gone — ^I  will  not  carry 
hate  beyond  the  grave — may  his  soul  find 
mercy!  But  when  IVe  sometime  thought 
irpon  that  man,  and  on  the  wrongs  he  did, 
my  Uood  hath  boiled." 

"It  was  imprudent  in  you,  Robert, — you 
most  own  it  too; — ^possessing,  as  you  did,  such 
show  of  right,  to  gather  men  and  arms,  and 
conjure  up  conspiracies  against  your  aunt. — 
Thm  did  yon  injury  to  yourself  and  cause ; 
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and  give  the  Regent  a  pretext,  for  bringing 
up  his  forces  to  her  aid." 

"  By  your  Grace's  leave,"  interrupted  the 
Count,  "  What  could  I  have  done,  how  other- 
wise have  acted  ! — Being  a  child,  my  rightful 
heritage  was  plucked  from  me : — grown  to 
manhood,  1  claimed  justice  from  the  King, — 
from  Louis  Hutin, — and  besought  that  he 
would  reinstate  me  in  my  patrimony ;  but 
Louis  granted  not  my  prayer — he  died. — The 
Regent,  Philip  the  tall,  whom  your  Grace  just 
meutioned,  was  not  leas  in  mine  aunt's  in- 
terest than  had  been  his  brother  Louis. — I 
made  war  upon  Matilda  therefore,  knowing  it 
to  be  the  only  means  I  had  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  mine  own." 

"There  is  much  truth  in  this,"  replied  Philip, 
"  but  you  did  so  offend  the  Kin^  by  not  lay- 
ing down  arms  at  his  command,  that  'tis  no 
great  marvt^l  he  felt  indisposed  to  favor  you 
when  he  had  enforced  obedience  at  Amiens. — 
Amidst  the  barons  too,  thy  judges,  were  many 
most  unfriendly  to  thy  cause.     I  told  theed 
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it  at  the  time,  but  'stead  of  harkening  to  my 

counsel,   and  bearing  in  thy  YCHce-aad  mien 

that  suing  tone  and  soothing  aif  which  suitors 

wont  to  use,  diou  didst,  tneseeins,  t^e  special 

joy  in  flouting  them. — Thy  btering  was  too 

proud,  ^— too  peremptory, — as    though    thou 

didst   disdain  diy self  for  being  a  suppliant, 

and  only  sought,   by  the  poor  aid  of  reason 

^nd  of  justice,    to  wring  and  wrench   from 

them  the  right  thou  shouldst  have  asked  for  as 

aboon." —    . 

**  Please  you,  my  Liege,  I  have  ever  been  a 
poor  suppliant." 

"  But  this  not  pleaseth  me  Ut  all,  fair  qou* 
m,  I  asked  thee  not  to  humble  thee  below 
the  fit  demeanor  of  a  man ;  but  only  Just  to 
bear  thyself  as  though  thou  didst  not:  slight 
their  judgments. — ^This  bade  I  thee,  :and  this 
thou  didst  neglect  to  do.— What  hast  thou 
^H  what  gained  by  the  j-efusal  !*' 

"The privilege,  my  Lieg[e,  of :sporning  those 
*ho  wronged  me.'* 

"  Thou  dost  not,^  Robert,  feel  uKHre  deep  con-. 
tempt  for  them,  than  I  myself  perchance  do 
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feel,  but  I — /  who  am  thy  Sovereign — deem 
it  not  beneath  me  to  repress  the  utterance  of 
such  feelings," 

"  My  Liege,"  replied  the  Count,  '"  I  never 
loved  the  world — how  could  I  love  it?  Never 
man  was  suited  less  to  walk  with  man  than  I, 
who — tutored  oft,  was  never  taught  to  fashion 
my  behaviour  to  suit  the  aspect  of  the  times. 
Beholding  virtue,  I  worshipped  it — and  spoke 
luy  reverence, — Seeing  villany,  I  loathed  it, 
and  told  my  hatred. — At  folly,  I  could  neither 
smile  nor  weep,  it  so  disgusted  me ! — Ah  I  my 
dearest  Lord  and  Liege.  I've  often  sighed  and 
wished  that  heaven  had  granted  me  my  just 
inheritance,  that  having  then  no  further 
cause  to  toil  and  struggle  with  mankind,  I 
might  retire  to  my  domains  with  your  fair 
sister,  whom  you  gave  to  mate  with  me,  and 
then  dream  of  no  further  happiness,  than  the 
seeing  her  happy  and  our  children  virtuous." 

"  Truly  then,  brother,"  said  the  Kins, 
laughing,  "  I  now  rejoice  you  lost  that  pro- 
cess, which  gained,  would  have  lost  me  an 
able  counsellor. — But  my  sister  Jeanne,  you 
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spoke  of  her  just  now,  hast  had  news  from 
her  lately  V 

"  It  was  but  yesterday  she  sent  me  ti- 
dings of  herself. — ^The  messenger  arrived  at 
night,  and  the  much  business  of  this  morning 
left  me  but  little  thought  to  spend  on  her, 
and  none  to  tell  your  Grace,  that — thanks 
to  God,  her  health  is  good." 

*'  And  the  boy  Philip,  my  godson,  how 
feres  he  V 

"  He  too,  is  well,  I  thank  your  Grace,"  re- 
plied D'Artois,  as  arriving  just  before  the 
king's  tent,  he  held  his  stirrup,  and  assisted 
^'Oi  to  dismount. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Call  bither  the  Abbot  of  Fescamp,"  said 
the  King,  seating  himself.  "  Yet — here  he 
is,"  he  continued,  espying  the  Monk,  who 
came  forward  at  that  instant.—"  Save  you. 
holy  father ! — Tis  fit  that  we  return  our  thanks 
to  God  for  the  victory  he  has  given  us;  go. 
therefore,  and  prepare  the  mass,  and  let  the 
choristers  assemble  ia  their  albs,  to  cbaunt 
thanksgivings  for  this  glad  termination  of  onr 
labors." 

When  the  I'e  Deum  had  been  sung,  as  was 
customary  after  a  battle,  by  the  victors — 
though  what  was  chaunted  by  the  vanquished. 
or  to  whom  their  praises  were  addressed,  I 
know  not, — Philip  ordered  an  enumeration  to 
be  made  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 
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Of  the  enemy,  no  less  than  eighteen  thou- 
sand fiye  hundred^  were  found  lying  upon  the 
field. 

The  loss  of  the  victors  was  comparatively 
small,  and  scarcely  amounted  to  twelve  hun- 
dred, nor  amongst  the  slain  was  there  found 
the  corse  of  any  personage  of  much  import. 
The  one  of  the  greatest  note  who  fell  on  that 
day,  was  a  Pavisor,  or  shield  bearer,  in  the 
tenrice  of  the  Count  of  Flanders;  but  of  him 
I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
speak,  had  he  not  left  a  widow,  destined  to 
inake  a  far  greater  figure  in  the  world  than  he 
himself  had  ever  done,  and  who— under  the 
Dame  of  Inez — ^will  occupy  a  chief  place  of 
the  following  history* 

On  the  next  morning  happened,  just  that 
which  the  King  predicted.  The  Mayor  of 
Cassel  and  its  chief  burghers,  with  halters 
flung  around  their  necks,  clothed  in  mourning 
^  bearing  the  mien  of  suppliants  who  hum- 
Uy  came  to  implore  a  pardon  which  they 
entertained  small  hopes  of  receiving,  arrived 
in  the  camp»  aad  advancing,  to  the  entrance 

'^OL.  I.  » 
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uf  the  King's  tent,  craved  to  be  admitted  to 
his  presence ;  permission-  being  granted,  the 
Mayor — imitated  by  all  his  suite — falling  upon 
his  knees,  confessed  the  crimes  of  which  his 
townsmen  had  been  guilty  towards  the  Coont 
of  Flanders  as  well  as  to  their  Sovereign,  and 
then  throwing  the  blame — one  may  always  do 
this  when  a  man  is  dead  or  out  of  the  way 
and  can't  take  his  own  part — upon  Zannecq, 
he  laid  the  keys  of  Cassel  at  Phihp's  feet,  and 
submitting  to  his  mercy,  craved,  if  not  for  an 
entire  forgiveness,  yet  for  at  least  a.  mitigation 
of  that  punishment  which  the  offences  of  him- 
self and  his  fellow  townsfolk,  he  said,  merited. 
The  King  commanded  them  to  rise.  He 
might  have  inflicted  what  punishment  be 
pleased,  even  to  that  of  loss  of  life  and  con- 
fiscatton  of  goods;  but  Philip  was  naturally 
merciful,  and  imposed  not  such  severe  for- 
feitures as  these.  Yet  some  penalty  was 
necessary  to  warn  them  against  future  dis- 
obedience; he  therefore  mulcted  them  to  s 
large  amount,  and  ordered  the  money  to  be 
paid  nito  the  Count's  treasury.     Besides  this. 
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he  obliged  them  to  send  hostages  to  Paris,  as 
SQiety  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 

In  a  few  days  more,  the  other  Flemish  towns 
which  had  sevolted,  hearing  of  Zannecq's 
defeat  and  the  surrender  of  Cassel>^  came 
crowding  to  the  camp,  in  order  to  give  them- 
selyes  up  to  the  King,  who  preserving  towaids 
them  the  same  lenity  he  had  shown  the  Cas- 
selites,  apportioned  them  forfeitures,  not  so 
much  according  to  the  greatness  of  their 
cnmes,  as  to  the  probability  of  their  again 
committing  the  like. 

These  transactions  occupied  between  ten 
and  fifteen  days ;  but  being  at  length  ter- 
minated, there  remained  nothing  further  to  be 
done  in  Flanders,  and  the  King  issued  orders 
for  the  army  to  be  marched  to  Paris.  Louis 
alone,  of  all  who  had  fc^owed  him  to  Cassel, 
^^  to  remain.  He  had  to  regulate  and  bring 
back  to  order  those  matters  which  Zannecq's 
"BTolt — or  more  properly*  speaking — his  own 
fynumy  towards  his  vassals,  had  deranged. 

"  In  compliance  with  your  entreaties.  Seig- 
neur,'' said  the  King  to  him  on  the  day  before 
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breaking  up  the  camp,  "  I  have  come  hither 
to  curb  the  licentiousness  of  your  vassals. 
This  has  been  done — thanks  to  their  folly! — 
in  B  much  shorter  space  of  time  and  with  a  far 
less  loss  to  ourselves  than  I  at  first  antici- 
pated. Yet,  though  the  loss  was  trifling,  the 
danger  of  it  was  great;  and  hut  for  the  timely 
aid  brought  to  me  by  my  brother  of  Artois. 
I  should  now  be  in  the  power  of  Zannei 
that  diegracious  man. 

"  f  fear  me  much  you  may  have  bred 
nurtured  this  revolt  by  a  too  great  severity 
towards  your  vassals,  if  so  it  be,  'tis  well 
for  you  that,  'stead  of  caUing  upon  me  to 
arbitrate  betwixt  you,  they  did  think  fit  to 
take  the  scales  into  their  own  hands  and  mete 
out  justice  to  themselves,  and  thus  make  me 
forget  their  Lord's  error  in  his  vassals'  tur- 
bulence. 

"  Much  expense  has  been  incurred 
coming  to  your  aid.  I  might  demand  a 
imbursement  of  it;  but  it  shall  ne'er  be  said 
that  Phihp  (le  V'alois  hath  taken  wages  of  a 
vassal  for  the  service  which  he  rendered 
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Go  now ! — allay  your  vassals'  discontentments. 
Punish — ^if  it  be  necessary  to  punish — not  as 
a  tyrant  who  doth  revenge  an  injury,  but  like 
a  parent  whose  desire  is  to  prevent  a  renewal 
of  crime.     In  fine.  Sire,  do  you  so  demean 
yourself  to  those  whom  Providence  hath  en- 
trusted to  your  charge,  as  that  they  may  find 
no  more  pretext  to  break  from  your  authority." 
"  And  now," — he  continued,  turning  away 
from  the  Ck)unt,  and  addressing  the  rest  who 
were  present,  **  Let  us  prepare  for  our  return  to 
Paris,  where  affairs  of  much  import  await  our 
coming.    To-morrow's  sun  must  not  arise  and 
find  us  sluggards.     For  mine  own  good  part, 
the  sooner  we  may  leave  this  wretched  place 
the  better  shall  I  be  pleased. — ^This  is  the  first 
time/'  he  said,  looking  up  towards  the  citadel, 
"  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  beheld  Cassel, — 
^&y  it  be  the  last !  for  I  was  nigh  making  a 
longer  stay  there  than  had  liked  me. — Come, 
^bert,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  thee, — ^we 
ninst  confer  together. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Ay  !" — said  Louie,  when  he  found  himself 
alone,  "  Ay  '■  the  King  saith  true  enough — be 
hath  brought  my  vassals  to  a  sense  of  duty  ! — 
I  oow  behold  myeelf  in  peaceful  eeisurc  of  my 
county ;' — ^its  castlee  and  strong  holds  shall 
agam  be  garrisoned  by  my  troops,  and  there 
is  not  a  town  throughout  the  whole  of  Flan- 
ders which  will  now  dare  keep  close  its  gates, 
when  I  appearing  bid  its  rude  burghers  open 
them. 

"The  mulcts,  too! — Stay — Gand  is  fined 
in  a  thousand  hvres, — Bruges  in  seven  hun- 
dred,— Ypres,  Fumes,  Coutrai,  each  in  frre 
hundred, — many  other  small  towns  in  one  and 
two  hundred, — Cassel  is  three   thousand. — I 
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may  thus  coant  on  at  least  receiving  seven  or 
eight  thousand  livres. — So,  so! — that  is  all 
gbod.— -Why  I--^!  shall  not  look  down  on  these 
mechanics  now  that  I  find  trade  pour  such 
masses  of  good  gelt  into  my  coffers ! 

"  The  hostages/  too  ! — Let  me  see. — From 

Cassel  are  to  be  sent  a  thousand,  and  amongst 

them  one  hundred  of  the  principal  burghers. 

Ypres,  Bruges,  Gand,  Fumes,  and  Coutrai, 

lie  to  give  five  hundred  each ;  other  towns  are 

to  send  in  {Proportion  to  their  size. — ^There  will 

be,  in  all,  between  four  and  five  thousand ! 

'■^Excellent !  Methinks,  what  with  the  gelt 

drawn  out  of  their  pockeU,   and  the  hands 

taken  from  dieir  towns,  i  shall  be  able  to  hold 

these  rough  chapmen  in  a  little  better  order 

tkan  of  jtnt,  and  keep  'fberli — for  som6  three 

(T  fear  years,   at  least;  from  nuriesting  their 

li^  lord,  and  hampering  him  in  his  pt(rpo8e. 

"  WeU/dmt  matter's  d^ttled ;  now  then  comes 

Wther  subject  'to  be  canviutded:     All  this 

gieat  good,  it  seems,-^y,  more  than  teenu — 

it  must  be  so,-— the  King  himself  did  say  it— 

I  owe  to  Philip.— Ay,  to  PhiliiJ  d^  Valois  !-^ 
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that  very  same  Philip,  to  whom,  but  a  few 
short  months  agone  I  gave  a  larger  boon, — 
my  powerful  euffrage,  and  aided  to  assuoie  the 
crown  with  nfaich  proud  Edward  fain  had  girt 
hifl  youthful  brow. — Meseema  he  not  remem- 
bers this,  for  never  once  hath  he  made  men-* 
lion  of  the  service  ! — it  is  to  D'Artois, — lo 
Robert, — "  Ml/ fair  eouiin,  my  kind  brother!" 
— it  is  to  him  he  now  thinks  fit  to  lend  all  ear, 
and  give  his  hand  in  friendship,  and  to  laud, 
as  though  the  fortunes  of  all  France  were 
jruarded  by  his  shield  and  buckler !  For  me ! — 
Why,  it  aeemeth  I  am  as  nothing  in  his  royal 
eye !  such  mighty  matter  doth  he  make  of 
having  striped  these  sorry  dunghill-minded 
weavers ! 

*'  Then,  too,  his  Grace  dismisseth  me  with 
these  moat  gracious  words!  "  You  have  ruled 
your  tradesfolk  hanhly!" — I'll  rule  thera  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  that  will  I,  a  stubborn  race  of 
tow  bred  cullions ! — "  Punish  them  as  a  father, 
not  like  a  tyrant!" — I'll  punish  them  as  best 
it  pleaseth  me  to  punish  factious  slaves! — I'll 
card  and  comb  them,  so  as  but  just  to  leave 
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them  wherewithal,  to  pay  for  carding  their 
own  greasy  wool! — ^ITl  wring  them  dry ! — they 
shall  not  have  an  idle  crown  within  their  cof- 
fers, to  buy  up  arms  and  breed  sedition ! — 

Again, — "  I  might,*"  quoth  Philip,  "  demand 
a  reimbursement  of  expenses; — but  Fll  not  take 
wages  from  a  vassal!** — "  Vassal ! — ^Why  yes, 
'tis  true,  I  am  his  vassal ! — I  not  deny  it. — 
But  yet,  not  many  months  have  passed  since 
I  did  walk  upon  the  same  high  footing  of  dig- 
nity, as  he. — Philip  was  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  throne,  'tis  true, — ^but  still  I  was  his  peer, 
—Ay,  that  was  I ! — I  was  as  great,  and  am 
as  good  as  he. 

**  All  this  to  me. — Then  cometh  D'Artois. — 
What  saith  he  to  him  ? — "  Fair  cousin," — or, 
"^cousin," — or,  "  dear  Robert,*'  which  of 
those  was  it  V* — "  Next  unto  God,  it  is  to  thee 
^  to  thy  love  that  I  owe  victory.  1  thank 
^^for  not  leaving  me  within  the  clutches  of 
^^  molman,  Zannecq** — **  He  oweth  victory 
to  Robert,  doth  he?  How  so,  I  wonder? 
(^uld  Robert  D'Artois,  then,  have  trampled 
down  those  boors,   without  the  aid  and  tbt 
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abetment  of  another  Robert, — hight  Rot 
de  Casael,  my  brother,  who  brought  the  ca- 
valry just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  crunch  them. 
— Yet,—"  Robert," — "  Cousin  Robert,"— and 
"  Brother  Robert,"  and  so  forth,  is  to  have  all 
the  praise,  and  all  the  vantage  due  unto  his — 
ay  !  his  betters. — 

"  Oh  !  D'Artois,  D'Artois !  poor  is  the  lan- 
guage which  my  mother  taught  me,  for  it 
not  lendeth  to  my  tongue  a  word  to  speak 
a  curse  one  tithe  as  big  as  is  the  hate  my 
heart  doth  bear  to  thee ! — Why  gave  she  not 
her  son  to  syllable  those  sounds,  those  magic 
sounds,  wherewith  Marigni  caused  the  hearers 
to  emaciate  and  die?* — Wherefore  may  I  not 
breathe  upon  and  make  thee  fade,  as  fade  the 
Alpine  pinnacles  of  ice  before  the  summer 
gale? — Why  may  mine  eye  not  bum  and 
bhster  thee,  or  melt  thee  into  dew? — Thou 


*  Enguensrd  de  Marigni  yria  ■  gcnllenion — geslilbomine, 
— kccuaed  of  hsviag  employed  a  magician  to  take  away  the 
King'a  life — Louis  Hutin — by  means  of  cerlain 
placed  before  a  fire. 
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alt  as  odicnu  ih  my  sight  as  is  "flie  TeliofiKms 
and  lonthsome  toad,  which  leaiNBS  its  slimy 
trace  on  aH  it  crawls  oW,  rendering;  filthy 
what  bf^fote  waib  be«ttitiful! — ^As  an  ffl  spirit 
hast  dion   watched'  my  d^eds,   and  marr^ 
their'  p^irposl^. — Have  t  e'er  had  an  object 
of  pursuit,  and,  after  dajrs  of  travel,  nigh^ 
of  watchfulness,  darned  it  within  my  reach, 
and  thy  most  hated  form  not  reared  itself 
'twixt  it    and    me,    and   seized   it  from  my 
gripe? — Didst  thou  not  blight  my  early  love, 
^d  snatch  from  it  the  maid  I  should  have 
mated  with? — ^Ah  me!  yet  true  to  this  vain 
thought. Vain ! — wherefore  vain  ?  —  per- 
chance not  vain ! D'Artois !  thou  standest 

high  in  Philip's  love, — in  this  hast  thou  out- 
stripped me  too! — ^keep  thy  station! — see  thou 
slidest  not  thence ! — He  calls  thee  brother  of 
Artois, — ^but  for  thee  it  had  been  *'  brother  of 
Handers" — Thou  hast  wronged  me — see  to 
thyself! — Brother  of  Flanders ! — ay !  why  not 
80 yet? — Perchance! — Inez!  not  for  thy  sole 
profit  did  I  cause  the  eye  of  Majesty  to 
bend  in    love    upon    thee, — thou    must   be 
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mindful  of  thy  patron, — and  to  him  do  ser^ 

vice  for  the  service  he  hath  done  to  thee. 

D'Artois! — again — I  hate  thee — ^look  to  thy- 
self!— ril  weave  the  meshes  of  a  web  thy 
wit  shall  never  teach  thee  to  unravel,  nor 
thy  strength  able  thee  to  break. — I  know 
thy  passions — weaknesses — and  wishes — all 
— ^look  to  thyself. — Each  hath  his  turn ;  thine 
hath  been. — But  soft,  well  more  of  this  anon!'' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I  HAVE  before  said  that  the  widow  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders'  shield  bearer,  named  Inez, 
was  destined  to  play  a  very  prominent  part 
in  this  history ;  it  will  not,  therefore,  be  im- 
pertinent to  give  some  account  of  her  birth, 
P^Dtage,  and  education,  and  this  I  therefore 
«kall  proceed  to  do. 

In  the  province  of  Artois,  and  in  that  part 
^'  it  which — by  those  who,  as  Burke  said, 
cliose  to  cut  up  and  partition  out  the  kingdom 
of  Prance,  till  it  looked  like  a  tessellated  pave- 
•nent— is  now  called  the  Department  du  Pas 
^  Calais,  is  a  small  town  named  Bethune, 
near  to  which  formerly  stood  a  castle,  whose 
Lord  possessed  also,  some  acres  of  the  sur- 
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rounding  country.  The  extent  of  the  domun 
was  sufficient  to  allow  the  owner  to  enjoy  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  also  to  give  him  some 
local  importance  in  times  when  the  adjoining 
provinces  of  Flanders  and  Artois  were  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  hostility  and  dispute  i  yet 
was  it  not  influential  enough  to  have  induced 
historians  to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity, 
which  might  perhaps  have  never  heard  of  his 
existence,  had  it  not  been  for  a  daughter  whom 
he  left  behind  him  at  his  death. 

Whether  it  was  from  misfortune — I  rather 
should  have  said  misconduct — that  worst  of 
crimes  the  having  sided  with  the  weaker  party  in 
some  of  tliese  dissensions,  or  from  extravagance, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  is  not  told  ;  but  at  his 
death,  his  widow  found  herself,  if  not  entirely 
destitute,  yet  with  little  more  than  was  barely 
sufficient  to  provide  sustenance  tor  herself  and 
daughter,  and  to  pay  for  the  education  Bbe 
might  think  it  advisable  to  bestow.  The  castle 
and  its  dependancies  were  found  to  have  been 
BO  deeply  mort^ged  to  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
who  abounded  in  France,  that  when  they  were 
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ieteed  and  sold  lor  the  debt,  dnnre  remained 
but  w  BmaU  portion  of  tlie  pfoceeda '  for  the 
Hid  of  thd  widdw  of  their  onginal  pouessor. 
'Tindmg  her  tsncumstaiices  thus  reduced, 
aad  that  her  income,  'hr  from  enabling  her  to 
ii?e  in  her  aocualomed  comforts,  scarcely 
sufficed  to  'supply  necessaries,  and  Was  by 
no  means  enough  to  educate  her  child  for 
^t  situation  in  life  which  her  birth  and 
parentage  warranted,  she  was  reluctantly 
Compelled  to  sacrifice  those  maternal  feelings 
which  prompted  her  to  retain  the  little  Inez 
—now  her  only  sdlace — near  her  person,  and 
to  place  her  under  the  care  of  tke  sisters  of  a 
neighbouring  conTent,  where  she  was  to  receive 
instruction — such  as  it  was — ^for  a  stipend  so 
small  as  to  be  ahnost  nominal. 

Inez  therefore — ^for  such  wa6  our  heroine^s 
name — after  many  a  sigh  had  been  drawn  and 
many  a  tear  been  shed  by  her  mother,  was 
consigned  to  the  guidance  of  the  nuns,  who 
had  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of 
Saint  Madeliene. 

On  entering  the  convent  she  was  an  infant. 
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not  yet  arrived  at  her  seventh  year,  and  too 
young  to  enable  one  to  judge,  with  any  degree 
of  certitude,  as  to  what  might  be  her  future 
disposition  of  mind,  or  form  of  body.  But 
as  she  grew  older,  and  her  person  assumed 
that  shape  which  seemed  Hkely  to  be  per- 
manent, her  figure  became  slender,  and  was 
most  delicately  formed — her  teeth  were  white 
and  even,  her  eyes  dark,  and  the  ringlets  of 
her  hair,  falling  in  curls  around  her  neck, 
were  of  the  same  color ;  her  face  was  oval, 
and  her  countenance  such  as  an  observer 
might,  on  beholding,  hesitate  to  pronounce 
whether  it  pleased  him  or  not,  for  it  spoke 
— I  know  not  if  it  were  coldness  of  heart — a 
certain  dislike  of  being  noticed,  a  shyness  and 
shrinking  from  the  gaze  of  her  associates,  as 
though  she  feared  her  actions  should  be  over- 
looked and  her  thoughts  guessed,  a  behaviour 
impressing  those  who  approached  her  with  an 
idea,  that  she  rather  avoided  attention  than 
courted  love. 

In  children,  one  hkes  to  see  joy,  life,  fire, 
animation,  beaming  from  their  eyes,  and  above 
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all,  one  likes  to  see  in  them  that  open  and 
unembarrassed  manner  which  evinces  perfect 
confidence  in  the  good  will  and  sincerity  of 
those  who  caress  them.  It  is  time  enough 
to  distrust  mankind  when,  grown  up,  we  have 
had  its  meanness,  foUy,  and  selfishness,  forced 
upon  our  attention. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  whether 
her  countenance  should  be  called  pleasing  or 
not— and  this  depended  upon  the  peculiar 
fancy  of  the  beholder, — her  person  could 
not  be  denied  to  deserve  that  praise  which 
is  ever  accorded  to  beauty,  and  her  figure 
gave  promise  that,  when  arrived,  at  its  full 
stature,  she  would  be  a  fine  woman. 

One  part  of  the  education  of  the  convent, 
^^onsisted  in  teaching  the  pensioners  how  to 
^'fange  its  domestic  concerns.  To  this — 
though  Inez  complied,  and  that  too  without 
I  murmur — she  never  evinced  any  singidar 
attachment.  —  She  did  it,  but  did  it  as  a 
dntf,  a  duty  which,  had  it  been  neglected, 
would  have  called  forth  reproach  and  pun- 
iihment.    Another  part — a  most  important 
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one  —  of  the  education  given  her,  was  to 
teach  her  to  read,  or  more  properly  perhaps 
speaking — to  repeat  the  Pater  Nosier,  the 
Ave  Maria,  and  some  other  prayers  con- 
tained in  the  breviary,  withcmt  knowing,  or 
indeed  at  all  caring,  what  these  words  meaot. 

But  Inez's  erudition  was  not  fated  to  remain 
at  this  low  ebb, — ^Though  by  no  nieans  ever 
disposed  to  exert  herself  on  sach  matters  more 
than  was  just  sufhcient  to  avoid  punishment, 
or  to  procure  some  immediate  advantage,  her 
Superior  Boon  discovered  her  to  be  a  child 
endowed  with  no  small  degree  of  talent;  so 
thinking  shfe  might  be  useful  to  her  in  keep- 
ing an  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  convent 
and  in  matters  of  a  like  nature,  she  applied 
herself  to  cultivate  it,  and  made  it  a  point  to 
instruct  her  not  only  to  read,  but  also  to  nn- 
u&dOTstand  the  Inooks  she  placed  in  her  hands ; 
nor  did  she  stop  here,  bttt  urging  her  on,  she 
at  length  contrived  to  enable  her  to  write. 

At  hrst,  the  little  Inez  evinced  far  less  tm 
clination  than  aptitude  for  the  studies  thus 
forced  upon  her,  and  not  all  the  praises  which 
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tbe  good  Mother  behlowed  upon  her  talent, 
oould  suffice  to  reconcile  her  to  the  injustice 
—09  ^e  thought  it^— of  making  her  sit  down 
to  an  dc€n|iliti0D  fibm  which  the  other  pen* 
OQiierB  'weK  exempt. 

^-iMaaqrwere  the 'struggles  which' were  made, 
and  gve^  the '  strife  which  arose  between  the 
teacher  and  ihfe  tai^^t,  ere  the  good  old  Lady 
AJbbesB  could  arriTe  at  the  much  wished  for 
ebfect'  of  making  her  pupil,  unhesitatingly, 
read  timmgh  the  iWo^re  Pere  qui  el  en  Ciel! 
kcw-*-^  lengfli,  howerer,  this  grand  feat  was 
seemnpliabed, — still  there  remajned  another, 
vat  by  any  means  less  important,  namely, 
the  ensblmg   her^  to   put   all  this  learning 
upon-  !p«per.   *  TbiB  task,  however,  at  length, 
bal-wiih  Bfo  ieaa  trouble  than  the  other,  she 
OQBtrnred  to  bring  about. 
'  Howevser  litde  the  pupil  had  shown  herself 
disposed  ta  piofift  by  the  lessons  of  her  pre* 
eeptor  during^    the   first'  years    of  instruc- 
Mon,  and  howerer  much  the  Abbess  might 
ime  complained  of  the  small  progress  she 
Qttde  at    that   time,  die   certainly  had  no 
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cause  to  find  fault  with  her  for  aon-appff 
cation  afterwards. 

Inez  was  simply  a  pensioner  in  the  convent, 
she  had  not  taken  the  veil,  nor  had  she  ever 
the  slightest  inclination  to  do  so,  and  thus 
dedicate  herself  to  the  service  of  the  blessed 
St.  Madeliene, — Far  different  were  her  aspi- 
rations, as  will  be  seen  by  and  by — she  wae 
not.  therefore,  compelled  to  an  observance  of 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  permanent  inha- 
bitants of  it,  but  was  sometimes  sulfered  to 
leave  it,  and  visit  her  mother,  whose  residence 
was  but  a  short  distance  off.  On  these  occa- 
sions, it  sometimes  happened  that  there  were 
coun  plenieres,  or  ffites,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  which  every  one  who  presented  himself — 
and  the  more  the  better — was  admitted, — and 
to  these  the  good  old  woman  used  to  take  her. 

At  these  places  it  was  that  Inez  beheld  those 
objects  which  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  arouse 
the  imagination  and  excite  the  envy  of  one 
who,  like  herself,  felt  she  was  born  to,  and 
deserving  of,  a  better  fate  than  that  of  keep- 
ing an  account  of  the  railk  and  butter  v 
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tbe  sisters  of  St.  Madeliene  consumed  at  break- 
bst,  or  of  the  Macon  which  disappeared  at 
dinner. — ^There  it  was  that  the  latent  but  still 
linng  spark  of  ambition,  which  had  laid  for 
80  many  years  smouldering  unseen — perhaps 
unguessed    of — in    the    deep    recesses  of  a 
cloister,  first  broke  forth  into  a  consuming 
flame, — there  it  was  she   first  saw  knights 
cased  in  resplendent  steel,  and  armed  with 
spear  and  curtelasse-^who  strove  and  strug- 
gled against  other  knights  in  honor  of  some 
maid  or  matron,  whose  favor  they  had  drawn 
athwart  their   bucklers,    and   whose   beauty 
their  imagination  pictured   as  far  surpassing 
that  of  any  other  maid  or  matron  who  had 
ever  li?ed,  or  did  live,  or  could  live, — there 
^  it  was  that  she  beheld  cavaliers,  gallant, 
gbdsome,  gay  and  laughing,  as  to  the  soft 
Oiusic  of  some   minstrel   bard,  they  danced 
*»th  dames  or  damoiselles — more  high,  more 
'^appy,  but  not  more  beautiful  than  she — ^who 
^'niled  to  think  upon  the  conquests  which  their 
'^^eliness  had  made — ^and  then  again  she  found 
^^^If,  mixed  and  confounded  with  a  crowd 
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of  vulgar  spectators,  gazing  with  envious  eye 
upon  the  revelry  before  her,  herself  unseen- 
unheeded,  save  by  the  common  boors  around, 
whose  hands,  whene'er  they  called  her  to  the 
dance,  she  blushed  to  take,  but  dared  not 
always  to  refuse. 

"  A  curse  upon  the  day  when  I  was  bora," — 
would  she  often  whisper  to  herself,  as  taming 
in  envy  and  momentary  disgust  from  that 
Bcene  of  splendor  and  magnificence  in  which 
she  felt  herself  fitted  to  mix,  but  which  she 
was  not  fated  to  enjoy-  "  A  curse  upon  my 
natal  day — a  curse  too  upon  that  heavy  hat«d 
existence  which  I  have  ever  since  draped  on. 
Why  was  I  bom  ? — or,  being  bom,  why  keeps 
not  pace  the  grandeur  of  my  fortune  with  the 
greatness  of  my  soul ! — Why  am  I  not  now 
mingling  in  yonder  crowd  of  gay  cavahers  and 
haughty  dames,  instead  of  being  pent  up 
amidst  these  heavy,  dull  and  senseless  clowns, 
who  have  no  thought  beyond  tlie  glebe  tbey 
harrow,  and  are  scarce  superior  to  the  oxen 
which  they  harness  to  the  plough  !" 

Then  would  her  heart  grow  almost  sick  with 
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longing,  as  turning  from  the  scene  she  hast- 
md  home  in  order  to  ayoid  that  punishment 
which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  her,  had 
she  entered  later  than  the  rules  prescribed  by 
the  convent, — arrived  at  which,  she  would 
fling  herself  disconsolately  on.  the  bed,  then 
pass  the  night  in  tears,  in  forming  projects 
aod  in  thinking  that  there  was  none  that  man 
or  Demon  could  propose  which  she  would  not 
willingly  adopt,  could  she  thus  fling  ofl*  that 
mean  fortune  she  despised,  and  robe  herself  in 
the  dignity  of  those  she  had  j.ust  beheld. 

The  frequent  witnessing   such    scenes  as 
these  win  produce  difierent  efiiects  on  differ- 
ent women,  according  to  the  peculiar  con- 
stmetion  of  the  mind  to  which  they  are  pre- 
sented.  On  one,  the  horror  inspired  by  feeling 
Ae  utter  impossibility  of  extricating  herself 
'^m  a  loathsome  prison,  where  she  is  shut 
out  from  the  enjoyment  of  every  thing  which 
^^  make  life  desirable,   produces  despair — 
despair  supineness,  and  she  resigns  herself  in 
listless  apathy  to  a  detested  fate,  which  it  is 
^ot  in  her  power  to  control.    Another,  again. 
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is  roused  to  greater  energy  by  the  very  dif- 
ficulties she  has  to  encounter,  and  rests  not 
till  the  longed  for  object  of  desire  has  been 
attained. 

or  this  latter  class  was  Inez.  Yet  to  what 
purpose  did  she  waste  her  nights  in  specula- 
tion!— She  was  no  prisoner, — At  her  mother's 
bidding  the  convent's  gate  would  have  flown 
open,  and  walking  forth  she  might  have  min- 
gled with  the  world. —  But  then  with  what 
world  ? — Not  such  as  she  desired  to  commune 
with,  but  such  as  the  smallness  of  her  means 
enabled  her  to  frequent.  To  live  with  the  for- 
tunate, fortune  is  indispensable,  and  she  was 
moneyless. 

It  was  now  she  began  first  to  feel  the  full 
force  of  that  good  old  saying ; — 

"  Wh«D  l»ad  i*  gone  and  money  ipenl. 
Then  leaming  If  moH  esccllenl." 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

It  was  now  that  Inez  began  to  think  of 
P^ecting  herself  in  that  literature,  the  nidi* 
OQcnts  of  which  she  had  begun  with  so  much 
^willingness.  Her  studies,  when  a  child, 
karing  been  forced  upon  her,  she  had  made 
^0  great  progress  in  them ;  so  that  on  recom- 
QAencing,  she  found  she  had  still  much  to 
^^^.  It  was  a  tedious  task ;  nevertheless  she 
Persevered  in  it,  through  a  vague  hope  of  thus 
Quiring  what  might  enable  her  to  break  the 
convent's  walls  and  appear  in  her  beloved 
'^orld ;  and  thus  by  dint  of  labor,  aided  by  a 
Went  far  superior  either  to  that  of  her  first 

• 

''istructress  or  of  her  daily  companions,  she 
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shortly  acquired  the  power  of  reading  fluently 
whatever  book  she  took  lu  hand. 

Study  now  became  her  greatest  dehght,  and 
was  indeed  her  only  solace,  except  at  such 
seasons — they  come  but  rarely — when  she 
was  suffered  to  visit  her  mother.  She  passed 
hours  and  hours  every  day  in  the  library, 
pouring  over  the  old  worm-eaten  manuscripts 
which  had  Iain  mouldering  and  untouched 
upon  their  shelves  ever  since  the  day  on 
which  the  pious  founder  of  the  convent,  or 
Eonie  succeeding  generous  patron,  had  placed 
them  there.  From  these,  too,  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  extracts,  in  doing  which  she 
always  strove  to  imitate  the  handwriting  of 
the  author  whom  she  copied,  and  it  was  by 
Ruch  means  that  she  at  length  acquired  a 
wonderful  facility  of  counterfeiting  any  writing 
given  her  to  transcribe. 

This  was  by  no  means  a  useless  accom- 
plishment, but  was  one  likely  to  prove  a 
source  of  real  profit  to  the  possessor  in  times 
in  which  it  is  said  that  Agnes,  Countess  of 
Anjou,  paid  her  chaplain  for  a  collection  of 
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homilies  no  less  than  two  hundred  sheep, 
three  hundred  bushels  of  com,  and  four 
pounds  of  silver,  besides  some  very  valuftble 
fiirs,  and  when,  in  all  probabiUty,  the  value  of 
a  copy  would  be  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the 
similitude  it  bore  to  the  writing  of  the  author. 

Thus  it  was  that  she  was  ever  occupied  in 
|)Ouring  over  old  illuminated  manuscripts,  and 
b  copying  them  with  an  exactitude  which 
defied  detection ;  but  it  might,  however,  have 
been  observed  of  her,  that  the  books  which 
mo8t  engaged  her  time  and  attention  were  not 
such  as  those  for  which  the  Countess  of  Anjou 
had  paid  such  ah  enormous  price.  Could  she 
but  Ught  on  some  work — and  such  she  some- 
times, though  indeed  rarely,  found  in  the 
library-^'^treating  of  history — of  Arthur's  table 
•M)f  the  Court  o(  the  Emperor  Charlemagne — 
of  brave  Knights  and  beauteous  Dames,  she 
wodd  sit  down  and  read  them,  and  scarcely 
be  roused  from  study  by  the  bell  which  called 
her  either  to  prayer  or  some  other  monastic 
ceiemony. 

She  once  chanced  upon  a  manuscript,  en- 
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titled — "  Acts  of  the  Kingdom  of  France," 
and  iiiider  the  reign  of  Chilperic  found  the 
story  of  Fredegonda  and  of  Queen  Oiidinaire. 
— How  the  former  had  contrived  to  displace 
the  other,  and  seat  her»elf  in  her  riral's  place 
upon  the  throne. — How  she  had  then  set 
herself  to  work  in  order  to  destroy  the  late 
Queen's  children,  and  thu»  oiake  way  for 
the  ftucceseion  of  her  own.  Inez  read  tbtt 
and  mused  on  it,  then  read  and  muBed  on  it 
again, — then  clapped  her  hands  and  cried — 
"Oh!  that  the  Hke  might  chance  to  me!" 
Then  did  she  mark  the  page,  and  rising  from 
her  study  pace  the  chamber  to  and  fro, — and 
stop  and  muse,  and  smile  to  think — that — 
that—"  Who  knows  what  fortune  yet  may 
fling  within  my  grasp?"  Then  did  a  sudden 
pang  arise  and  chill  her  heart — and  then  did 
she  bite  her  nether  lip,  and  stand  and  strike 
her  heel  upon  the  ground,  as  her  brow  knit 
itself  in  thought.  "  How  am  I  lost  within 
the  gloomy  walls  of  this  still,  antique  con- 
vent!— When — Oh  when — Shall  I  then  never 
break    the   bonds   which   keep   me   lingering 
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liere! — here  in  these  cloisters,  as  little  meet 
to  hold  my  spirit,  as  my  spirit  is  to  do  them 
bonor.  Shall  I  ne'er,  bursting  from  these 
hated  cells,  assume  myself  and  bustle  with 
mankind,  all  suited  as  I  feel  to  struggle 
irith  itr' 

Inez  had  now  reached  her  eighteenth  anni- 
tersary. — Each  succeeding  year,  month,  week, 
aad  day,  became  more  tedious  to  her,  and  she 
herself  more  disgusted  with  the  gloominess  of 
her  habitation,  and  erery  hour  did  she  pour 
forth — not  prayers  to  hearen,  for  her  thoughts 
took  not  that  direction; — ^but — wishes  for  a 
liberation  from  it,  and  curses  on  her  own  ill 
fete,  which  bound  her  to  a  spot  she  loathed. 

Yet  might  she  long  have  continued  unavail- 
itgly  to  do  so,  and  have  perhaps  grown  old 
tnd  died  in  the  place  in  which  she  thus  dole- 
filly  lingered  out  hev  youth,  had  not  fortune 
befriended  her  in  a  most  unexpected  manner. 
A  distant  relation  of  her  father — ^who,  though 
he  had  had  many  children  had  lost  them  one 
hyone,  either  by  sickness  or  in  battle,— died; 
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and  his  estate  devolved  by  a  natural  succes- 
sion to  Inez. 

Her  young  heart  bounded  in  exultation  as, 
seated  on  her  mule  in  the  act  of  departure, 
she  waved  her  hand  and  bade  a  glad  adieu 
to  the  darkly  frowning  walls  of  that  convent 
which  had  for  bo  many  years  been  to  her  a 
prison  house,  and  to  the  sisters  i  many  of 
whom  without  doubt  envied  her  the  liberty 
she  was  about  to  enjoy. 

"  Now  then  I  see  kind  heaven  hath  not  in 
vain  bestowed  on  me  the  gift  of  beauty .' — 
There  will  be  tournaments,  and  1  shall  view 
them — not  as  formerly,  standing  aloof  amidst 
a  rabble  throng  of  clouted  shooned  artificers 
and  clowns;  but  seated  at  ease  amid  mine 
equals. — Then  there  will  be  f^tes,  and  danc- 
ing, and  revelry,  such  as  I  have  read  of — such 
as  1  have  seen  ;  but,  seeing,  blushed  at  think- 
ing how  remote  1  was  from  those  I  envied — 
who  will  now,  perhaps,  envy  me  !  and  gallant 
Knights  and  high  Seigneurs  will  court  my 
smile  and  strive  to  win  my  favor — and  I  shall 
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sit  and  conrerBe  with  datfies  and  damoiselles 
of  paissmg  beatity .  Yet— Oh  toy  tain  heart ! — 
Tig  well  that  none  o'erhears  me. — Yet,  per- 
haps, may  I  be  deemed  a3s^  beautift^l — as  beati- 
tiful !  wherefbrt  not? — and  why  not  even  more 
beautiful  than' diey?  Fbr  whilt  is  lovefiness 
but  that  which  *plea8eth?  'And  what  doth 
please  more*  than  wit,  talent,  intelligence — all 
which  I  have,"  thanks  to  the  good  old  lady 
Abbess — ^when  they  are  found  with  the  beauty 
which  I  received  from  nature/' 

These  were  pleasing  reflections,  and  though 
somewhat    extravagant — as    she    afterwards 
foimd,  for  "  gallant  Knights  and  high  Seig- 
neurs" waited  not  on  her  at  first  with  <^uite 
80  much  humility  as  she  expected — ^were  ex- 
tremely natural  to  a  young  beauty  just  about 
td  make  a  debut  in  the  world/ of  which  she 
knew  almost  nothing.'-  She  was  in  the  midst 
of  such  when   the  mule  on  which  she  was 
seated  stopped  at  the  residence  of  her  mother, 
whom  she  found  prepietring  for  ati  immediate 
departure  to  their  new  habitaition  at  St.  Omer, 
whither  they  went  on  the  following  morning. 
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It  is  not  my  design  to  detain  the  reader 
from  the  main  part  of  the  story,  by  entering 
into  a  longer  detail  than  necessary  of  her  con- 
duct during  the  first  years  of  manumission; 
let  it  sufGce  to  say,  that  what  with  her  beauty 
— her  natural  wit,  or  rather  perhaps  her  natural 
quickness  of  intellect,  and  her  talent,  improved 
as  it  had  been  by  education,  and  added  to 
these  the  possession  of  an  estate  which,  though 
scarcely  equal  to  her  father's  domain,  and  by 
no  means  large  enough  to  place  her  upon  a 
fooling  of  equality  with  those  with  whom  she 
had  fondly  expected  to  have  been  so,  was  suf- 
ficiently  so  to  enable  her  to  make  a  fair  figure 
in  the  world,  she  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  a  lack  of  suitors. 

But  Inez  was  not  a  maid  to  give  —  as 
many  maidens  give — her  hand  to  one  who 
had  nought,  or  little  else,  than  his  own  hand 
to  offer  in  return.  The  first,  the  sole  object  of 
her  existence,  was  to  advance  her  consequence 
in  the  world.  The  fortune  she  had  inherited 
was  regarded  by  her  only  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring a  still  larger  one. 
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Cold,  anfeeling,  selfish  in  heart  as  she  was 
▼Old  of  principle — I  mean  otgood  principle,  and 
I  love  by  using  this  epithet  to  mark  the  dif- 
ference, and  not  as  I  hare  known  folk  do, 
leave  their  hearers   in  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  mean  good  or  bad  principle, — she  ca^t 
her  eyes  around  to  see  on  whom  to  fix  tliem, 
without  at  all   concerning  herself  whom  he 
might  be,  provided  only  he  should  be  able 
to  promote  her  darling  object  and  advance 
her  import  in  the  world. 

At  length  they  fell  on  one  who  was  in  the 
train  of  the  Ck>unt  of  Flanders,  and  who  stood 
higb  in  bis  master's  favor.  Through  him  she 
hoped  to  gain  another  step  in  the  world,  and 
iQ  this  she  was  not  deceived,  though  her  object 
^^  brought  about  in  a  manner  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  she  had  anticipated,  albeit 
»J  no  means  different  from  that  she  was  very 
^g  to  adopt. 

Her  husband's  office  exacting  a  constant  at>> 
tendance  near  the  Count's  person,  Inez  was 
^ften  necessarily  brought  into  his  presence, 
^d  he,  struck  with  the  delicacy  of  her  shape 
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and  remarkable  beauty  of  her  features, 
sooner  beheld,  than  he  resolved  on  possessing 
her. — This  was  no  difficult  matter  to  one  who 
gave  no  thought  to  money  expended  upon  the 
gratificatiou  of  his  passions. — Inez  at  a  glance 
perceived  the  door  which  such  a  coDuection 
would  open  to  her  advancement  in  the  world- 
Her  heart  being  cold,  it  left  her  reason  the  full 
power  of  action,  and  she  made  stipulations, 
which  were  readily  acceded  to. 

All  this  happened  a  long  while  previous  to 
(he  events  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapters  of 
this  book — which,  when  they  occurred,  forced 
Louis  to  leave  his  residence  at  Gand,  and  go 
an  exile  and  a  suppliant  to  his  Sovereign  at 
Paris,  to  which  place  Inez  followed  him,  under 
the  pretence  of  accompanying  her  husband, 
and  under  the  same  pretence  she  was  in 
the  camp  during  the  time  that  the  French 
iinuy  was  besieging  Cassel. 

Victor,  for  by  that  name  was  he  known, 
was  amongst  the  number  of  those  found  lying 
— as  has  been  already  said — on  the  plain, 
pierced  through  and  through,  and  weltering 
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in  gore,  vpon  the  ibemottible  day  on  which 
the  troopir  of  France  chased  the  Casselites 
from   ofiP  it — and  Inez   became  a  widow. — 
Tliere    is    a    certain  chill    Which '  faHs   upon 
the    heart — our  blood   being  calm  and   nn- 
roosed  by  recent  injury — ^when  we  first  learn 
of  the  death  of  an  enemy, — what  then  must 
be  the  feelings  of  her  who   finds   that  her 
husband  is  no  more — even  though  that  hus- 
band when  living  were  not  loved  i 

Whatever  might  have  been  Inez's  sorrow  at 
the  event,  she  gave  not  way  to  it,  for  other 
tiiiatters' arose  at  this  moment,  which  arrested 
and  occupied  all  her  thoughts. 

L3te  all  men  who  have  never  habituated 
ttemselves  to  place'  some  restraint  upon  their 
(Missions,  and  who  yield  to  every  fancy  of  the 
moment,  Louis  was  inconstant,  and  had  for 
^me  time  past  beten  gradually  grolving  weary 
of  that  leman^  whose  love^— or  at  least  the  pos- 
session of  whom— 4ie  had  at  first  so  ardently 
aooght.  This  diminutson  of  affection,  at 
length,  amounted  almost  to  disgust, — yet 
vas  he  oblig^ed  to  observe  somewhat  more 
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caution  towardii  her  than  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  to  others. — She  was  a  woman 
of  great  talent  and  of  strong  passions — and 
such  are  not  injured  with  impunity,  for  never 
were  words  more  true  than  those  spoken  by 
Mazeppa — 


"  Thai — never  jet  nu  homu  power 
Which  could  avoid,  if  nnforgiTeD, 
The  patienl  tearch  and  ligU  loag 
or  him  vha  Ireasuieaup  a  wroag." 


Louis,  therefore,  cast  about  his  thoughts,  in 
order  to  find  some  method  by  which  he  might 
handsomely  rid  himself  of  one,  who  was  now 
become  as  disagreeable  to  him  as  she  had 
foniierly  appeared  lovely,  but  in  whom  he 
feared  arousing  those  revengeful  feelings  of 
which  he  well  knew  her  bosom  to  be  sus- 
ceptible. At  last  it  struck  him,  that  could 
he  but  induce  the  King  to  regard  her  with 
affection,  and  then  persuade  her — and  in  this 
he  anticipated  no  difficulty — to  yield  to  hia 
wishes ;  he  would  not  only  accomplish  his 
first  object,  but  also  obtain  the  unspeakable 
advantage  of  having  ever  near  his  Soveiei| 
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one  who  would  from  gratitude,  he  hoped,  be 
deToted  to  his  interests,  and  always  ready  to 
promote  them. 

A  man  will  not  always  fall  in  love  because 
his  iriends  wish  him  to  do  so ;  and  Louis  had 
great  apprehensions  he  should  find  it  difficult 
to  persuade  the  King  to  oblige  him  in  this 
particular — ^but  it  turned  out  to  be  less  so 
than  he  anticipated.     First  opening  his  de- 
sign to  Inez — in  whom,  far  from  reluctance, 
he  found  a  ready  acquiescence  to  his  desire, 
"^e  consulted  with  her  on  the  most  judicious 
^eme  to  be  pursued;  when  it  was  settled 
^tween  them,  that  she  should  throw  herself 
^  the  King's  way,  at  a  time  when  his  mind 
^  unoccupied  with  thoughts  of  business, 
^Q  such  a  manner   that  he  could   not  well 
^void  noticing  her,  and  that  then  she  should 
attempt  to  move  his  pity  by  mentioning  the 
^  she  had  just  experienced  of  her  husband. 
'^''1  fine,  the  scheme  was  so  well  laid,  and 
^  ^ully  conducted,  that  the  King  was  en- 
traiQelled  in  the  snare  before  he  was  aware  of 
it>  and  without  having  the  slightest  notion  of 
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its  having  been  preconcerted  by  the  fair  one's 
self  and  his  own  liege  vaasal,  to  punish  whose 
rebellious  subjectE  he  had  led  an  army  over 
about  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  of  country. 

In  achieving  this,  Louis  considered  himKlf 
to  have  performed  a  notable  act  of  diplomacy; 
because,  as  has  been  said,  he  hoped  Inez 
would  be  always  ready  to  promote  his  ir^ 
terests  with  the  Monarch,  in  whose  arms  be 
had  been  the  means  of  placing  her.  In  thus 
arguing,  he  must  have  calculated  that  she 
would  feel  more  grateful  to  him  for  the  favor 
of  being  raised  to  be  the  King's  mistress,  than 
angry  at  the  affront  of  being  dismissed  as  his 
own.  It  is  thus  we  are  all  apt  to  deceive  our- 
selves, and  to  hope  that  events  will  turn  out 
just  so  as  to  suit  our  fancy.  It  is  true  that 
she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  change  of 
lovers,  but  yet  was  very  far  from  pleased  with 
Louis  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  trans- 
action. She  had  long  perceived,  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  it,  his  declining  attachment. 
— her  heart  felt  no  p&ng,  but  her  pride  was 
hurt. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

**  Now  heaven  be  praised — Behold  him  !*' 
said  the  Countess  of  Artois,  as,  rising  from  her 
seat,  she  flew*towards  the  door  at  which  her 
husband  was  just  entering. — **  And  how  farest 
thou — and  how  hast  fared  during  this  long, 
long  absence/'  she  continued,  as  falling  on 
his  neck  she  clung  around  it,  and  strained 
him  to  her  bosom  with  that  passionate  and 
thhUing  joy  which  is  felt  by  those  who  again 
behold  a  beloved  object  whose  return  they 
have  been  anxiously  expecting. — "  How  fares 
it  with  thee,  Robert?" 

"  And  thou  too,  Jeanne,  my  dearly  loved,  my 
fondly  loving  wife— Aow  art  thou  ?  How  hast 
thou  been  since  last  we  parted  ?    How  have  I 
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longed,  how  panted  to  return  to  thee. — I  asit 
not,  Jeanne,  if  thou  hast  thought  on  me, — I 
know  thou  hast. 

"  But  tell  niG,  dearest,"  he  continued, 
placing  his  two  hands  upon  her  shoulders 
and  looking  steadfastly  in  her  face, — "  Hath 
ought  befallen  thee  since  I've  been  gone? — for 
DOW  I  mark  thee  closely — meeeems  thou  art 
more  pale  than  usual — within  thine  eyes  is 
not  the  fire  which  I  have  seen  in  them — thy 
lip  too  bears  not  that  ruddy  hue  with  which 
nature  beautified  it. — Besides,  thou  seemest 
not  in  thy  wonted  mood,  but  art  less  gay  and 
cheerful  than  thou  shouldst  be. — Although," 
he  added  with  a  sigh,  "'  I  oft  have  known 
thee  thus!" 

"  Why,  Robert,  thinkst  thou  1  tun  be  glad 
and  joyous  when  thou'rt  away  (  I've  passed 
many  an  hour  of  many  a  night  m  vigil  in 
thine  absence,  and  they  mayhap  have  paled 
my  cheek.  Think  no  more  on  it,  thy  presence 
800U  will  give  back  that  bloom  thiue  absence 
took  from  me.  But  say — On  what  a  dangerous 
errand  hast  thou  been,   my  love!  —  Besides, 
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thou  hast  been  wounded  too, — wounded  by 
that  rough-handed  carle  hight  Zan^^Zan— ^ 
how  nameth  he  himself  7" 

"  He  nameth  not  himself  at  all,  my  love,  at 

present,"  replied  the  Count,  smiling,  "  for  he 

ift  no  longer  of  this  world ;  I  sent  him  out  of 

it,  and  trust  that  he  will  learn  more  decency 

of  bearing  whither  he  is  gone,  than  e'er  he 

practised  here. — He  did  name  him  Zannecq." 

"Zannecq, — well  be   it  Zannecq,    'tis  an 

ugly  name  well  fitted  to  an  ugly  wretch,  who 

wounded  thee,   my   best  beloved.      All  this 

Well  thee,   too,   in  freeing  PhiUp  from  the 

Gain's  hands.     But  fie  upon  thee,  who  set- 

edst  not  down  one  word  of  this  upon  the 

^bles  brought  to  tne  from  Cassel." 

"And  wherefore,  Jeanne,  should  I  have 
told  thee  that  which  'twould  have  grieved  thy 
S^tle  spirit  to  have  known ;  yet  nought  have 
Pit)fited  the  one  who  told  it?" 

"Not  profited  thee,  Robert!  — Why,  I 
^ht  have  conoie  to  thee — have  Uved  with 
^ee-^ave  waited  on  thee — ^have  ministered 
^  ^y  wants  and  comforted  thee — have  kissed 
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thy  wounds  and  dressed  them — have  laid  thy 
head  upon  my  bosom  and  lulled  thee  there  to 
sleep.  —  Not  profiteth  thee !  —  Besides,  how 
often  have  f  told  thee  that  I  love  to  hear  of 
all  that  chanceth  to  thee. — The  good,  that  I 
may  joy  at  it, — the  ill,  that  I  may  weep  for 
it.  Thou  knowest  not,  Robert,  what  a  sweet 
solace  is  in  tears.  But  being  ignorant  of  what 
hath  happed,  my  spirit  goes  to  work,  and 
omens  things — things,  which  I  dare  not  utter. 
Oh,  my  beloved,  couldst  thou  but  know  the 
many,  many  fears,  —  the  cares,  doubts  and 
anxieties  which  have  been  passing  through 
this  poor,  uncertain  bosom,  since  we  parted 
last ! — how  many  hours  I've  laid,  and  waked, 
and  watched, — how  started  in  my  sleep, — 1 
thought  one  night  —  Oh!  Robert,  'twas  an 
ugly,  hideous  dream — I'll  tell  it  thee — Me- 
thougbt  that  I  beheld  thee  combating  with 
some  one  on  the  plains  of  Cassel. — The  caitiff 
pierced  thee  with  hia  spear,  then  galloped  off. 
— I  shrieked  and  rushed  towards  thee, — Thou 
wert  stretched  upon  the  twrf — dabbled  in  gore, 
whilst  the  grey  courser,  whose  sleek  neck, — 
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when  thou  didst  mount  him  last  to  part  from 

me,  I  stroked ;  and  bade  him  bear  thee  safely 

to  thy  journey's  end  and  swiftly  back  again — 

stood  there  beside  thee,  meekly  gazing  on,  as 

though  he  knew  of  thy  mishap, — ^pitied,  but 

could  not  aid  thee.     I  loosed  the  hasp  which 

bound  the  haubert  to  thy  breast,  and  lifting 

off  thy  casque  I  put  my  cheek  to  thine. — Oh, 

God !  'twas  cold, — cold — so  soon,  so  suddenly 

grown  cold  I — cold,  cold  as  ice. — I  thought 

my  spirit  would  have  left  me.-r-I  fell — and 

with  the  shock  awoke,    and    lo !    it  was  a 

dieam! — Yet  haunted  it  my  mind  for  many, 

n^y  days, — ^but  Heaven  and  our  holy  Dame 

^whom  both  at  eventide  and  matin  prayer  I 

ne'er  have  failed  to  supplicate  for  thee — be 

praised!    I  clasp  thee — ^yes  I  do.  clasp  thee 

to  my  bosom,  thup !" 

"Alas!  my  dearest,  Uefest  love,  and  did 
%  gentle  spirit  find  nought  else  but  doleful 
Noughts  as  these  to  work  apon?" 

"See,"  replied  the  Countess,  retreating  a 
few  steps,  and  then  returning  to  present 
him  with  a  piece  of  tapestry  she  had  flung 
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hastily  upon  a.  couch  as  she  beheld  him 
enter, — "  See  how  else  I  have  employed  my 
time,  and  worn  away  the  tedious  hours  of 
thy  long  absence,  Robert." 

The  Count,  taking  it  from  her  hands, 
looked  at  it  a  moment,  and   sighed. 

It  represented  a  child,  a  girl  of  about 
four  years  and  a  half  or  live  years  old. 
sitting  in  her  mother's  lap,  with  one  arm 
flung  around  her  neck,  whilst  with  the  other 
she  was  defending  herself  from  the  playful 
endeavours  which  her  mother  made  to  pat 
her  cheek  and  kiss  it.  Beneath,  there  was 
another  child,  who,  seated  upon  a  low  stool 
beside  them,  was  pulling  the  whiskers  and 
otherwise  maltreating  an  enormous  greyhound, 
stretched  out  at  his  full  length  before  the  fire, 
and  enjoying  himself  to  the  very  acme  of  dog 
luxury,  indifTerent  to,  and  apparently  uncon- 
scious of,  all  the  tricks  which  the  boy  was 
playing  him. 

In  another  part  of  the  room  sat  a  Knight, 
clad  in  complete  armour — except,  indeed,  his 
head  and  hands,  which  remained  uncovered. 
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His  morion,  gauntlets,  together  with  his  lance 
and  buckler,  were  placed  upon  a  seat  close 
by.  His  head  was  bent  over  the  table  at 
which  he  sat,  in  the  attitude  of  writing,  whilst 
a  henchman,  who  entered  the  chamber,  appa- 
rently in  answer  to  the  sound  of  a  small  table 
beU  with  which  the  writer  had  summoned  him, 
stood  opposite,  as  waiting  to  receive  his  Lord's 
commands. 

"What  thinks  my  Love  of  this  design?'' 
aaked  the  Countess,  **  the  fruit  of  many  a 
iiear  and  solitary  hour, — bringeth  it  ought 
unto  his  memory? — mine  was  vivid  when  I 
^Qght  it!—- doth  it  resemble  ought  he  ever 
saw?" 

Ilobert  drooped  his  hand,  as  he  still  held 
the  tapestry,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  meet 
*08e  of  the  Countess. 

"Ah  me!  dear  Jeanne,  why  wilt  thou  ever 
dwell  upon  such  matters,  and  tear  and  harrow 
up  thy  gentle  heart  with  reminiscences  of  ills 
^kich  lack  of  remedy,  and  which  'twere  there- 
fore better  to  forget. — ^But  yes,"  he  continued, 
^in  raising  the  design  and  fixing  his  eyes 
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upon  it,  "  Yes,  there  art  thou  my  best  beloved, 
and  there  is  our  lost  Jeanne,  our  daughter. — 
Here  too  is  Philip,  her  Httle  brother — little  he 
then  was — playing  with  Courvite,  who  tukes 
no  note  of  him. — Ay,  Ay, — 'tis  all  set  down 
exactly  as  it  happened  on  that  fatal,  fatal 
noon,  which  I  go  well  remember. — But  think 
no  more  of  it,  dear  Jeanne! — think  no  more 
of  it!  —  Hopest  thou  to  ease  thy  heart  by 
means  like  these  1 — thou  wilt  but  break  it!" 

"  May  I  not  even  think  of  it ! — Oh,  Robert, 
doth  it  befit  me  to  obey — wouldst  thou  more 
love  rae  could  I  thus  readily  forget  this  object 
of    affection,    more   dear,    more   loved,   more 

holy,    since    it    hath   been   lost   to   ua  ? 

Would  she  had  died — oh,  would  that  I  had  seen 
the  earth  closed  over  her ! — Yes,  then  I  could 
have  bowed  before  the  Chastener,  and  hare 
kissed  the  rod  he  striped  me  with,  for  then 
I  should  have  known  that  she  was  blessed, 
and  that  had  made  her  mother  blessed. — 
But  thus  to  lose  her ! — thus  to  consume  our 
years  in  anxiousness ! — to  be  uncertain  if  she 
live  or  is  no  more, — whether,  if  living,  she  be 
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happy — doth  herd  with  peasants,  or  consort 
with  princes — ^be  clad  in  ermine  robes,  or  drag 
out  life  in  penury, — can  I  but  think  of  them?" 
"  No,  Jeanne,  thou  must  not,  indeed  thou 
must  not,  liefest ! — for  the  sake  of  him  who 
now  doth  kneel,  beseeching  thee  to  cast  such 
thoughts  away — such  thoughts  as  only  wring 
thine  heart,  and  drag  thee  to  the  grave!  — 
thou   must   not!  —  Can  the  soul  grieve   for 
ever  thus — unceasingly — without  abatement 
— yet  the  weak  frame  which  doth  encase  it, 
Uve? — No,  no! — and  therefore  must  thou — ay 
in  pity  must  thou — cast  such  bootless  sorrow 
from  thee.     Let  us  now  speak  of  other  mat- 
ters.  So  then  thy  brother  hath  well  sped 

thig  servile  war!" 

"  I  do  return  all  thanks  to  him,  to  whom 
^  thanks  be  due,  that  thou  and  he  are  safe 
tnd  well,  but  had  /  been  in  Philip's  place,  I 
^nx  would  have  drawn  my  sword,  or  couched 
^  bnce,  in  aid  of  such  an  ill-famed  losel  as 
that  Flemish  Lord. — ^As  it  hath  chanced,  I  not 
'^t  my  brother  ordered  thee  to  Flanders, 


for  hadBt  thou  rested  here,  he  would  himuiir 
have  found  a  sorry  resting  place  within  the 
keep  of  Cassel ;  but  I  did  feel  most  sorely 
loth  to  part  with  thee,  that  thou  migfatest 
battle  with  such  boors  io  aid  of  Louis — thine 
ancienteet  and  moat  inveterate  foe. — Robert, 
be  hateth  thee!" 

"Hates  me! — wherefore?  —  I  never  bated 
him — I  never  wronged — no,  I  never  did  him 
wrong. — We  followed  both  the  selfsame  milk 
white  hind, — my  steed,  more  fleet,  outstripping 
his,  the  prize  was  mine. — Is  that  a  reason  he 
should  hate  me  ? — No,  no !  'Us  not — nor  should 
he  so — for  as  the  Bishop  joined  our  hands, 
midst  all  my  joy,  I  felt  a  pang  that  he,  throi^h 
me,  should  suffer  pain, — for  suffer,  well  I  knew 
he  must,  at  losing  thee." 

"  If  thou  didst  feel  a  pang  at  paining  him, 
thou  didst  feel  that  which  did  thee  honor,  and 
I  more  love  thee  for  it,  Robert, — but  the  grief 
was  ill  bestowed, — he  loved  not  trie — he  loved 
my  station — he  loved  my  brother's  counte- 
nance and  favor — he  loved  the  royal  blood 
which  flows  within  my  veins — in  fine,  he  loved 
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^,  not  me,  and  when  I  think — I  oflen 

do  so— of  th*  escape  I  had — oh,  Robert!'* — 

Here  the  Countess,  flinging  her  arms  around 

his  neck,  seemed  almost  to  shrink  into  his 

bosom  for  protection,  and  in  mental  avoidance 

of  something  that  she  loathed, — ''  Beware  of 

Mm,  Robert ! — he  hates  thee ! — ^he  never  told 

Bie  so,  'tis  true — ^he  has  told  no  one  so,  much 

I  doubt  truly  if  he  e'er— so  cautious  is  he 

in  his  communings— dared  to  tell  himself  as 

much, — ^but  he  doth  hate  thee — his  eye  hath 

told  me  so — his  haviour  tells  me  so — ay  he 

doth  hate  thee  more  than  he  hateth  the  foul 

fiend,  for  him  he'd  clasp  unto  his  heart  in 

brotherhood,  so  that  he  would  but  aid  him  to 

destroy  thee." 

"  Why  look  you,  Jeanne ! — ^That  Louis  hath 
°^e  not  in  strictest  love,  is  not  unlike : — in 
^th,  I  know  'tis  so. — Our  plays  and  pastimes, 
"todies — all,  through  life,  have  been  so  much 
^^miance,  that  'twould  be  strange  indeed,  if 
'eiiowsbip  had  sprung  up  betwixt  us :  then  too, 
^e  winning  me  thy  heart,  was  not  the  pro- 
Purest  means  to  win  me  his. — ^All  this  I  grant, 

VOL.   I.  F 
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but  when  thou  sayesi  he  hateth  me ! — TvjUk, 
Jeanne,  tush!  such  are  but  female  appre- 
hensions,  baseless,  without  ground  to  rest 
upon/' 

''  Baseless — ^without  ground  to  rest  upon ! 
Firstly,  thou  hast  crossed  him  in  his  love — Ait 
love!  Secondly,  thou  haiit  trod  in  the  path 
of  his  ambition,  and  marred  his  hopes.  Thirdly, 
thou  art  more  in  my  brother's  grace  than  he* 
Lastly,  thou  hast  served  him.  Are  not  all 
these  enow  to  make  him  hate  thee  ?  Beware 
of  him — I  tell  thee  not  to  fear — ^but  to  beware 
of  him." 

**  Fear  him !  I  fear  him  not,  my  love.*' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Philip,  whose 
^  care  on  arriving  at  Paria^  was  to  summon 
^ward  to  do  homage  for  Guienne  and  his 
^^  Gallic  possessions.  This  was  what  the 
^'^h  .Monarchs  had  always  shown  them- 
^^es  extremely  unwilling  to  perform,  and 
^^t  indeed  they  seldom  or  ever  did  perform, 
^cept  upon  compulsion. 

Although  their  ancestral  territory  of  Nor- 
^''^y— I  never  enter  Normandy,  or  think  of 
"orrnandy,  without  sighing — had  been  long 
^  from  the  English  crown,  they  still  re* 
^^d  possession  of  a  very  considerable  tract 
of  land  in  France.  Edward  was  Duke  of 
Ouienne  and  of  Acquitaine,  Count  of  Ponthieu 
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leveral  dulie-    I 


and  of  Montreuil,  and  these  several  duVe- 
doms  and  counties  made  up  a  space  of  land, 
which  might  be  of  about  eight  thousand 
square  leagues  in  extent.  As  these  were 
originally  granted  on  condition  that  homage 
should  be  done  for  them,  Edward  ought,  in 
all  propriety,  to  have  complied  with  the  de- 
mand made  by  his  Sovereign,  Yet,  Dotwith' 
standing  this,  he  had  constantly,  under  one 
pretence  or  another,  avoided  doing  so. 

Phihp  therefore,  being  returned  from  Cassel, 
despatched  another  embassy,  of  which  Pierre 
Roger,  Abbot  of  Fescamp,  afterwards  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Clement  the  Sixth, 
was  the  principal,  again  to  summon  him. 

Edward  being  resolved  not  to  comply  with 
this,  feigned  sickness,  as  an  excuse  for  not 
admitting  the  Ambassadors  to  his  presence, 
and  the  utmost  they  could  obtain  was,  an  au- 
dience from  the  Queen  Mother,  from  whom, 
not  being  able  to  get  any  satisfactory  reply, 
they  were  compelled  to  return,  as  it  were 
empty  handed,  to  their  Master. 

Enraged  at  the  obstinacy  and  ill  faith  of 
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Edward's  conduct,  as  well  as  at  the  slight  put 
upon  him  in  the  person  of  his  serrants,  Philip 
immediately  sent  some  troops  into  the  South, 
and  seized  upon  the  revenues  of  Guienne  and 
t>f  the  countj  of  Ponthieu. 

This  being  done,  he  despatched  another 
embassy  to  Windsor,  where  Edward  then  was, 
again  commanding  his  vassal  to  appear,  and 
do  the  homage  due  from  him  to  his  Lord. 

Alarmed  at  the  vigor  with  which  the  King 
bad  acted,  and  fearing  that  a  longer  resist- 
ance to  his  commands  might  occasion  the  loss 
of  all  his  French  possessions,  Edward,  not 
only  received  this  embassy,  but  treated  its 
members  courteously ;  promising,  that  as  soon 
as  the  state  of  his  affairs  would  allow  him  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  he  would  go  over  to  France 
and  take  the  oath  required. 

A  few  months  afterwards  he  sailed  to  Bou- 
logne, whence  passing  on  with  a  very  large 
suite  of  attendants,  he  joined  the  King  of 
Prance,  who  was  awaiting  his  arrival  at 
Amiens. 
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ng  honor  (^^ 


With  an  avowed  design  of  doing  \ 
Edward,  who,  though  as  a  vassal  of  France, 
his  inferior,  yet,  as  King  of  England,  was  hia 
equal ; — but  more,  perhaps,  from  a  secret  wish 
of  doing — that  we  are  all  so  fond  of  doing, — 
»triking  the  imagination  of  beholders  with  a 
display  of  our  magnificence  ;  Philip  had  fitted 
Up  a  spot  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  on  the 
decorations  of  which  had  been  exhausted  all 
the  taste,  and  all  the  art,  which  the  artificers 
of  the  age  possessed. 

It  is  not  my  design  here  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  by  a  minute  description  of 
the  scene  which  was  exhibited. — The  tonma- 
meiits  which  were  given — the  towers  of  wood 
— the  lofty  scaffolding  covered  with  scarlet 
cloth,  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  spec- 
tators— the  silk  awnings  susfifended  over  their 
heads  to  defend  them  from  the  ardent  rays  of 
the  sun. — The  ffites — the  plays — the  dances 
and  the  minstrels  ever  attendant  on  such  cere- 
monies,— of  none  of  these  shall  I  give  an  ac- 
count, at  present ;  nor 
much  as  have  hinted   at 
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purpose  of  noticing,  that  if  Philip's  design, 
in  thus  pouring  forth  his  magnificence  and  the 
riches  of  his  kingdom  to  Edward's  riew,  was 
that  of  striking  him  with  awe,  and  showing 
bim  that  he  was — *'  Mighty  and  to  be  feared;" 
— he  ill  succeeded;  for  Edward,  though  as- 
tonished at  the  sumptuousness  of  all  that  he 
beheld,    was  by  no  means  filled  with    that 
reverence    which    his    entertainer  had    anti- 
cipated would,  in  future,  have  induced  a  more 
ready  obedience    to    his  will    than    he  had 
bitherto  paid. 

On  the  contrary, — so  little  can  we,  poor 
wretched  creatures!  who  are  but  puppets  to 
•ome  higher  power,  that  scorns  our  projects 
and  mocks  the  misery  which  ensues  from 
fiuhire,  calculate  on  the  success  of  our  wisest 
aiKl  best  projected  schemes ! — When  Edward 
gazed  upon  the  splendid  pageantry  before  him, 
bis  thoughts  recurred  to  the  epoch  of  Philip's 
coronation,  at  which  time  he  Jiad  put  in  his 
own  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  enter- 
tained no  small  hope  that  that  claim  would 
bare  been  admitted,  in  which  case  he  would 
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have  possessed  in  sovereignty  all  that  wbicA 
he  was  now  only  suffered  to  gaze  upon  *a  * 
vassal  of  his  host. 

He  was  often  silent  and  abstracted  during 
the  f^tes, — and  he  mused  and  cast  his  eyes 
around  him,  and  sighed — and  said, — *'  Where- 
fore are  these  not  mine  i — Why  must  I  b«nd 
the  knee  in  homage,  for  a  few  poor  measures 
of  this  land,  when  all  of  the  fail  territory 
which  ciippeth  it  around,  doth  rightfully 
belong  to  me?  —  Why  shall  I  swear  fealty 
as  a  vassal,  when  1  should  claim  obedience 
as  a  Sovereign  ? 

Not  only  did  such  feelings  arise  in  Edward's 
breast,  but  in  those  also  of  almost  all  who  had 
accompanied  him,  of  whom  there  were  none, 
not  deeming  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  their 
Monarch,  to  do  homage  to  a  Prince,  who 
ought,  they  said,  to  swear  fealty  to  Am, — 
and  who  would  not  have  sacrificed  both  life 
and  fortune  to  have  enforced  the  right ;  and 
this  may  be  considered  as  another  example 
of  how  little  we  can  judge  whether  the  at- 
tainment  of   our    wishes    will,    or    will  not. 
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render  us  more  happy. — Had  Edward  sac- 
ceededy  he  woiikl»  most  likely,  have  'fixed 
his  court  in  France,  —  for  who  would  live 
amid  the  smoke  and  yellow  fogs  of  London, 
had  he  the  means  of  enjoying  the  pure  bright 
iky  of  Paris? — and  thus  England,  instead 
of  being  the  finest  government  in  the  world, 
would  hare  dwindled  down  to  the  mere  pro- 
vince of  an  empire. 

But  Philip,  amid  the  sumptuousness  of 
the  entertainments,  and  all  the  courtesies 
with  which  he  recieved  his  guest,  was  not 
luumndfal  wherefore  he  had  bidden  him  to 
the  feast ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  took 
<)ccasion  to  break  the  matter  to  him. 

"  Cousin,''  he  one  morning  said,  "  it  much 
<^tents  me  to  again  behold  you  in  this 
<^try,  and  I  have  endeavoured  —  though 
sorrily  I  fear  hath  my  design  been  executed 
*^  welcome  you  with  the  splendor  which 
^  your  due,  and  which  may  convince  you 
of  the  pleasure  this  meeting  brings  me.  If, 
^  this  purpose,  I  have  failed,  impute  the 
^t  not   to    the    host,    but    to    the    land 
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which  gives  no  better  cheer.  —  Accept  kind 
will  for  grand  performances,  and  on  your 
return  to  England,  say — Philip  had  received 
us  better,  had  Philip's  means  but  equalled 
his  good  wishes," 

"  Truly,"  replied  Edward,  "  I  have  to  thank 
your  Grace,  not  only  for  the  kind  inten- 
tions you  were  pleased  to  mention,  but  also 
for  the  sumptuous  manner  in  which  yon 
have  received  me.  Tia  now  on  five  year« 
agone  that  I  accompanied  my  mother  into 
France,  and  was  then  too  young  to  take 
much  note  of  it ;  but  now,  when  1  compare 
the  court  of  England  with  that  of  France, 
1  own  the  splendor  of  the  latter  makes  me 
marvel." 

"  At  all  events  then,"  replied  Philip,  unil- 
ing  courteously,  "  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  my  guest  is  not  displeased  at 
the  manner  of  his  reception. — But,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  graver  tone  of  voice.  "  let  ns  now 
speak  of  that  business  which  is  the  chief 
cause  of  my  now  beholding  you  at  Amiens. 
—At  what  time  would  it  best  suit  your  Grace 
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to  do  homage  for  Acqnitaine  and  the  other 
lands  jon  hold  in  France?" 

"  As  yonr  Orace  saith/'  replied  Edward, 
I  have  hither  come  to  swear  such  homage 
as  the  Dnkes  of  Acquitaine  do  owe  unto 
the  crown  of  France,  and  am  prepared  to 
show  that  act  of  duty ;  but  pray  your  Grace 
win  first  instruct  me  in  the  nature  of  the  oath 
it  is  expected  I  shall  make. — ^There  is  a  dis- 
pute upon  that  point.'' 

"  Indeed !"  replied  Philip,  "  the  bruit  of 
it  hath  never  reached  mine  ears !  I  do  re- 
member me  that  when,  some  fifteen  years 
ftgone,  your  Gh^iee's  good  old  father  did  ac- 
knowledge Philip's  sovereignty,  he  kneeled, 
and  placing  his  two  hands  between  his  Lord's, 
<wore  homage  Kege  for  all  the  lands  he  held." 
^Tlen  troth  doth  memory  fail  me,"  Edward 
i^ied,  "or  much  have  I  been  misinformed, 
or  badly  construed  what  hath  been  related; 
tor  I  have  heard,  or  think  that  I  have  heard 
my  father  say,  that  when  he  did  swear  fealty 
nnto  your  uncle  Philip — named  the  Bel,  it 
was  but  simple  homage,   and  that,   though 
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Acquitaine  and  Guieone,  Ponthieu  and  Moi 
treuil,  and  his  other  French  poBsessions, 
dependant  on  the  crown,  that  yet  the" 

"  Certes,  and  in  truth,"  exclaimed  Philip, 
angrily,  "  it  doth  surprise  me  much  your 
Grace  should  bold  in  doubt  the  nature  of 
that  homage  which  the  Dukes  of  Acquitaine 
have  ever  paid  mine  ancestors :  and  this  the 
more,  because  the  oath  the  King,  your  Grace's 
father,  swore,  was  sworn  before  innumerable 
witnesses,  of  whom  some  present  now,  can 
testify  that  it  was  liege. — Besides  this,  had 
your  Grace,  ere  leaving  England,  looked  into 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  you  would  have 
therein  found  a  notice  of  the  act." 

"  By  the  rood,  and  so  I  should ! — Tis  well 
imagined, — I  marvel  this  escaped  me !" — replied 
Edward — aroused  as  it  would  seem  by  Philip's 
words,  to  a  method,  which  had  not  till  then 
occurred  to  him,  of  satisfying  his  doubts ;  but 
in  reality,  glad  of  being  thus  furnished  with 
an  excuse  for  delaying  the  homage, — "  By  the 
holy  rood,  and  so  the  archives  of  my  kingdom 
will  instruct  me. — I'll  back  to  England,  aai 
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command  my  Chancellor  to  search  its  records, 
and  as  he  shall  report  and  counsel,  I  will  do." 

Finding  Edward  resolved  to  give  no  farther 
answer  at  present,  PhiUp  was  fain  content 
Umaelf  with  accepting  such  homage  as  he 
cbose  to  pay,  that  is,  with  a  homage  con- 
cei?ed  in  general  terms,  and  stating  that  he,  as 
I)iike  of  Acquitaine,  &c«— did  such  act  of  vas- 
salage for  Guienne  and  his  other  possessions 
in  Fnmce,  as  his  ancestors  were  accustomed  to 
P^orm.  This  business  being  transacted,  he 
^k  leave  of  his  host,  promising  speedily  to 
retom,  and  give  an  account  of  what  he  might 
learn  from  the  archives. 

In  addition  to  the  reasons  which  the  Kings 
of  Fiance  had  always  had,  to  oblige  our 
Hooarchs  to  this  act  of  homage,  Philip 
hd  one  peculiar  to  himself  and  his  present 

The  claim  which  Edward,  at  Philip's  co- 
'^nation,  set  4ip  to  the  throne  of  France, 
^  sadly  alarmed  the  last  named  Prince, 
^  though  the  English  Monarch  had  never 
^  publicly  asserted  his  pretensions,  Philip 


Weil  knew  that  he  bore  heavily  a 
injustice — so  he  termed  it — done  by  the  Coart 
of  Peers  in  depriving  him  of  an  imaginary 
heritage.  He  also  knew,  that  though  Edward 
refrained  from  making  any  ofiicial  reclaima* 
tion,  he  still  talked  with  those,  who  compofied 
his  court,  of  the  wrong  which  had  been  put 
ou  him^  and  seemed  only  to  wait  till  the 
afl'airs  of  his  kingdom  being  in  better  order, 
he  should  be  enabled  to  renew  his  claims. 

Now,  Phihp  was  aware  that  if  he  could  but 
oblige  Edward  to  swear  liege  fealty,  he  would, 
by  that  very  act,  confess  his  former  pretensions 
to  have  been  groundless,  and  could  never  after- 
wards expect  to  receive  any  support  from  such 
of  the  French  as  had  before  been  willing  to 
give  it. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  imagiiied  with  what 
angry  grief  it  was  he  failed  in  accomplishing 
an  object  of  such  vital  import.  In  tmth,  the 
two  Monarcha  parted  on  very  ill  terms, — each 
thinking,  or  pretending  to  think,  himself  in- 
jured.— Phihp,  however,  was  forced  to  satisfy 
himself,  for  the  present,  with  Edward's  catch- 
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ing  at  the  hint,  whicb — injudiciously  enough, 
and  without  reflection — ^the  former  had  flung 
oat. 

Having  returned  to  Paris,  he  waited  some 
months  in  expectation  of  receiving  an  answer, 
stating  the  nature  of  the  homage  he  was  wil- 
ling to  perform ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
hearing  no  further  mention  of  the  matter,  he 
again  despatched  Ambassadors  to  England, 
who  were  commissioned,  themselves  to  consult 
the  archives  and  to  receive  Edward's  oath. 

It  happened  unfortunately  for  Edward,  that, 
at  the  time  the  Ambassadors  were  in  England, 
a  disturbance  broke  out  in  Guienne,  and  that 
the  English  there  armed  themselves  and  en- 
tered on  the  French  territories.  Hearing  of 
this,  Philip  sent  the  Duke  D'Alengon  with  an 
^y  to  besiege  the  fortress  of  Xaintes,  which, 
with  some  difficulty  having  taken,  he  rased 
to  the  ground. 

Perceiving  by  this  that  his  cousin  was  in  no 
humour  to  pay  compliments,  and  fearing  that 
should  he  longer  persist  in  refusing  what  was 
required  of  him  he  ran  much  risk  of  altogether 
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losing  the  Dutchy  of  Oaieime»  Edward  pro- 
mised he  would  shortly  retum  to  France  for 
the  purpose  of  swearing  lieob  homage,  and 
for  the  time  being,  ordered  his  Chancellor  to 
prepare  an  act  by  which  he  acknowledged 
himself  liege  vassal  to  Philip.  With  this  the 
Ambassadors,  well  pleased  at  receiving  it, 
returned  to  France. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"Save  you,  Inez/'  said  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, as  he    entered  the  prirate  apartment 
^hich  Philip  had  lately  had  fitted  up  for  her 
Option  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
P^l^j  "  I  am  just  arrived  in  Paris  and  have 
^me  to  make  my  baisemains  to  thee,  and 
^  how  thou  likest  the  habitation  which  the 
^g  hath  ordered  thee. — Faith !  thou  ought- 
^i  methinks,   to  like  it  passing  well/'  he 
^fitinued,  looking  around   him, — "  there  is 
^  lack  of  splendor  here ! — ^A  bed  hung  with 
'^'^•"■i^ouches  covered  with  velvet — stools  of 
^^^— Why!  Inez,  the  highest  dames  are 
"^^ly  furnished  in  this  sort. — Yet,  Inez/' 
^^  continued,    turning  his  eyes  enquiringly 
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towards  her,  "  wherefore  didst  sigh?  and 
wherefore  lookest  thou  thus  gravely  on  me? 
— hath  ought  happened  to  disquiet  thee  ? 

"  Where  hveth  he  that  lacketh  causes  for 
disquietude? — /  have  mine. — There  are  about 
the  King  who  use  me  not  with  that  bland 
courtesy  I  might  expect,  and  who  look  on 
me  with  an  evil  eye." 

"  And  who  be  they,"  inquired  the  Count, 
"  who  dare  impugn  his  Grace's  conduct,  or 
flout  the  leman  of  his  love?" 

"  Many,"  replied  Inez,  with  an  asperity  of 
voice  unusual  to  her,  but  which  her  feelings, 
awakened  by  the  Count's  questions,  permitted 
her  not  to  subdue. — "  There  is  the  Duke 
D'Alen^on  —  there  is  Montmorenci  —  there 
is  the  Constable — there  are  others  who  seem 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  Queen,  and 
strive  how  most  they  may  afflict  me;  but  of 
all  of  them  there  is  none  whom  I  do  loathe 
with  such  entire  hatred  as  that  Robert  D'Artois 
and  his  proud  callet  Countess." 

Ha,  ha! — said  Louis  within  himself — Is't  so? 
then  we  two  being  on  the  like  scent  will  hunt 
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our  game  together,  and  not  fall  out  upon  the 

course  we  are  to  run^ — **  But  how  is  this  ?" 

he  said  aloud,  **  What  hath  Robert  done  to 

harm  thee?     How  can  h€  haye  injured  thee? 

So  silver  tongued   is   he  and  gentle  in  his 

speech,  that  I  have  ever  held  him  for  a  man 

who  rather  would  have  served  than  injured 

ought  so  beautiful  as  Inez,  and  whom  besides 

his  brother — he  calh  him  brother! — so  ag- 

graces.— What  hath  he  done?" 

"  He  hath  not  injured  me  with  the  King — 
I  am  too  well  seated  in  his  Grace's  favor  to 
he  easily  shaken ;  but  he  doth  insult  me  by 
his  looks,  manner,  haviour,  all — ^never  stand 
I  in  his  presence  but  his  eyes — for  his  tongue 
spcaketh  not,  to  me  at  least,  the  anger  of  his 
heart— do  seem  to  say — '  Out  on  thee,  callet, 
who  hast  called  his  Grace's  love  from  her  who 

• 

^  more  worthy  V — Can  /  then  help  it,  if  his 
^^  bethink  not  lovingly  of  the  Queen  his 
^?— Is  it  i»y  fault?— It  doth  fit  one  who 
^^  be  loved,  to  be  lovely — and  if  the 
Q^n  be  not  so,  am  I  a  criminal  ?  Besides, 
^^ture  hath  denied  such  gifts  as  would  have 
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■t's  eyes,  SB^n 


made  her  comely  in  her  consort's  eyes, 
more  it  doth  behove  her  to  use  such  gentleness 
of  demeanor  as  would  lure  him  to  her  arms, 
which  as  she  doth  not,  he  hath  fixed  his  love 
on  one  who  hath  more  charms  to  boaAt. — 
Marry,  I  can  be  as  proud  as  .she  !" 

"Ay!  sure  thou  canst  and  so  ihou  shouldat, 
my  beauteous  bonnibel,"  answered  Louis,  as 
joy  sparkled  in  his  eyes  at  the  hopes  with 
which  Inez's  anger  inspired  him. — "  But  stay, 
thou  didst  begin  by  speaking  of  D'Artois  and 
his  dame,  and  then  didst  leave  the  half  told 
tale  and  set  thyself  to  rail  against  the  Queen ; 
what  further  mayst  thou  have  to  urge  'gainst 
Robert  and  his  Countess,  whom  thou  didst 
lately  name  a  proud  callet — Hath  she  offended 
thee?" 

"  Hath  she  offended  me  ?  You  were  not  at 
Amiens  last — no  raatterwhen — it  was  when  the 
young  English  King  came  there  with  half  his 
court. — Well — she  was  sitting  by  the  King 
upon  a  couch  and  looking  at  the  jousters,  when 
I  chanced  to  enter  the  apartment  and  seat 
myself;  whereupon  she  arose,  and  looking  on 
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me  with  rebuke  she  left  her  place  and  found 
befself  a  stool  apart  from  us. — ^The  eyes  of  all 
were  turned  upon  me  instantly — I  blushed,  and 
could  have  died  with  shame. — ^Ay,  and  she  ever 
doth  the  like. — She  always  looks  on  me  impe- 
riously— ^but  111  be  venged  on  her — ^that  will 
I,  though  it  should  cost  me  e'en  her  brother's 
We.— Yes,  that  I  will. — I  do  so  hate  her." 

"  Excellently  well  spoke  i'faith/'  answered 
I^uis  to  her,  "  most  bravely  said ;  but  how 
wilt  thou  bring  this  about,  my  turtle  dove  V 

"Ah!"  replied  Inez,  collecting  as  it  were 
here  ideas,  which  having  been  scattered  by 
^€  recollection  of  affronts  received  had  al- 
lowed her  to  be  betrayed  into  an  indiscretion 
M  she  thought. — "  Heed  not  what  I  spoke,  I 
did  but  mean — ^if  indeed  I  meant  any  thing — 
^t  I  would  inform  the  King  how  uncour- 
^tuly  his  sister  useth  me." 

"  Indeed,"  replied  her  companion,  "  and 
*^  that  all ! — ^then  hast  thou  not  one  half 
^  spirit  which  I  thought  did  move  thee.-^ 
B^lee,  Inez,  'twere  but  au  idle  thing  in  thee 
to  attempt  recovering  that  which  thou  hast 
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loosened  from  the  leashes,  which  did  bind  it 
in  the  prison  of  thy  mind. — Nay,  start  not! 
— Pasiion  did  unseal  tfii/  lips,  and  cause  thy 
secret  to  slip  through  them  unawares  to  thee. 
— Reason  unsealeth  mitte,  and  shall  make  loe 
place  My  secret  in  thy  keeping. — Did  I  not 
say  I  wanted  thee  to  serve  me  ? — thou  hatest 
Robert  of  Artola. — Now,  tell  me  a  word  more 
strong  than  hatred — then  I  will  use  it  to  ex- 
press the  loathing  which  I  feel  towards  him," 

"  You ! — Since  when,  1  pray  you  ?" 

"  Since  when ! — Why  ever  since  he  placed  him 
in  the  path  which  1  was  following,  and  stayed 
my  journey  in't— 'tis  now  some  years  a^ne." 

"  Tis  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  tbis, 
you  never  told  your  hatred  to  me." 

"  No,  Inez;  nor  should  I  e'er  have  thoaght 
of  doing  so,  but  that  1  knew  thine  hand  and 
head  were  fitted  well  to  serve  me  in  the  busi- 
nesB,  on  which  I  came  to  treat  with  thee — and 
now — beyond  my  hopes  1  find,  not  only  that 
thy  head  and  hand  are  fit  to  serve  me,  but 
that  thine  heart  doth  also  offer  to  my  bid- 
ding.— I  will  not  tell  thee  more  at  present. 
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Inez. — ^The  plan  is  not  yet  well  digested,  but 

'tis  here'* — ^lie  said,  placing  his  finger  on  his 

head — "  'tis  here,  and  in  a  few  days  more  111 

call  on  thee  again. — My  brain  hath  been  so 

ncked  of  late,  that  I  scarce  have  my  wits.— 

Farewell, — and  hush!  no  word  of  this !" 

*'  Adieu,  my  Lord, — ^fear  me  not.'* 

"£h!"   he  exclaimed,  happening,  as  he 

tamed  around,  to  cast  his  eyes  upcm  actable 

at  which  Inez  had  been  busy  when  he  entered, 

"What  hast  thou  here? — ^Thou  hast,  it  seems, 

heen  writing ;  well  thou  ever  wast  a  clerkly 

8cribe.— With  your  leave.  111  look  at  this." 

"  I  pray  your  Lordship  do,  an  so  it  pleaseth 

yoQ.    It  is  the  act  of  homage  which  the  King 

of  England  hath  had  drawn  up  and  sent  unto 

OQr  King,  who,  saying  that  he  wished  it  to  be 

^M  and  that  I  wrote  a  better  text  hand  than 

doth  his  prothonotary,  left  it  here  and  bade 

^  to  transcribe  it.^ — Look !  how  think  you  I 

k^^e  done  my  task  ?" 

^ois  took  it  from  her  hands  and  began 
J^ing.— 
"  Edooard,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  Roi  d'An* 
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gleterre.  Seigneur  d'lrelande,  et  Due  d'Aqui- 
taine.  A  toua  ceux  h.  qui  ces  presentes  leltres 
verront  et  orront,  aalut.'  Savoir  faiaons,  que 
comme  nous  fissions  k  Amiens  hommage  a 
I'excellent  Prince,  notre  tr&s  cher  Seigneur  et 
cousin  Philippe,  Roi  de  France,  lors  nous  fut 
dit  et  requis  de  par  lui  que  nous  reconnuseiona 

te  dit  hommage  etre  lige Laquelle  chose 

nouB  ne  f  imes  pas  alors  pour  ce  que  n'etions 
infonnes,  et  fimes  au  dit  Roi  de  France  hom- 
mage par  paroles  g^nerales £t  depuia 

en  9&  nous  avons  etc  bien  informes  de  la 
verity,  reconnoiBSOQS  par  ces  presentes,  que 
le  dit  hommage  que  nous  fimes  en  la  cite 
D'Amiens,  est,  et  doit  etre  enlendu  lige,  et 
que  nous  devons  foi  et  loyautc  porter  comme 
Due  d'Aquitaine  et  Per  de  France,  et  Comte 

de  Ponthieu  et  de  Montreuil Et  enfin 

qu'au  terns  il  venir  ce  ne  soit  jamais  dis- 
cord, nous  promettons  pour  nous  et  noa  suc- 
cesseura  Dues  d'Aquitaine  que  le  dit  hommage 
se  fera  en  cette  roaniere. — Le  Roi  d'Angleterre 
et  Due  d'Aquitaine  tiendra  aes  mains  es  mains 
du  Roi  de  France,  et  celui  qui  addressera  ces 
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paroles  au  Roi  d'Angleterre,  Due  d'Aquitaine 

et  qui  parlera  pour  le  Roi.  dira  ainsi :   Vous 

derenez  homme-lige  au  Roi  mon  Seigneur, 

qulci  est,  comme  Due  de  Guienne  et  Per  de 

France,  et  lui  promettez  foi  et  loyaut^  porter. 

Ditez,  voire. — Et  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  et  Due 

de  Guienne,  et  aussi  ses  successeurs  diront — 

voire, — &c.  fcc.** 

"Well,  Sire,  what  think  you  of  my  per- 
formance," asked  Inez  of  the  Count,  who  at 
that  moment  took  his  eyes  off  the  parchment. 
-*"  Is  it  not  passably  well  done  ?" 

"  Such  a  fall  avowal  of  vassalage,  at  least, 
^Bures  us  that  the  Kings  of  England  can 
never  again  put  forth  a  claim  to  rule  in 
France;  but  I  thought  when  thou  didst  give 
it  me  it  was  thy  copy. — Pm  glad  Tve  seen 
the  original,  but  now  would  fain  look  at  that 
^hich  thou  hast  done, — ^there  it  is — ^reach  it 
for  me." 

"Pardon,  Seigneur,"  answered  Inez,  smil- 
'^1  "  'tis  my  writing  which  you  hold, — this 
'« the  original.'' 
"  How !— impoBsible.—This  was  never  writ- 

VOL.  I.  O 
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ten  by  thy  pen ! — the  form  of  the  characfe 
ifi  altogether  English,    You  mistake,  surely, — 
let  me  see, — hand  me  that  thou  holdest," 

"  Here  it  is,  but  'twill  methinks  canse  you 
8ome  labor  to  distinguish  twixt  the  copy  and 
the  copied." 

"  By  ray  Halidom,"  said  Louis,  with  a  most 
unfeigned  astonishment,  as  he  compared  Hie 
two  writings,  "  how  can  this  be  J  is  it  possible 
that  two  persons  of  different  countries,  most 
probably  too  of  different  sexes,  can  have  writ- 
ten with  so  much  similitude,  that  no  one  may 
decide  twixt  the  copy  and  its  original !" 

"  Ha,  ha!"  said  Inez,  laughing  at  the  mis> 
take,  "  I  told  you  you  would  have  some  labor 
to  ftnd  a  difference." 

"  Labor!"  replied  the  Count,  nearing  his  eye 
to  the  writings,  and  comparing  them  together 
with  the  utmost  attention,  "  Labor !  ay  by 
the  Mass !  I  might  labor  mine  eyes  until  they 
dropped  from  out  of  their  sockets,  ere  they 
would  discover  aught  of  difference. — Why! 
there  is  not  a  single  tetter,  point,  scratch, 
or  dot,  which  bears  not  an  exact  similitude 
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to  those  in  the  original  draoght.^There  lireth 
not  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  France,  a 
clerk  who  may  pretend  to  imitate  like  thisw*^ 
And  now  my  pretty  Ariel,  tell  me  where  it  was 
that  thou  didst  learn  this  crafL" 

*'  It  skills  not  now  to  tell  the  many  hours, 

I  We  consumed,  and  the  much  labor  it  did 

cost  me,  ere  I  could  effect  that  which  doth 

work  such  marvel  in  you. — But  you  well  know 

tbat  I  was  always  something  of  a  clerk,  having 

ere  now  written  docimients  for  yourself.*' 

"True,  true, — but  never  in  like  guise  to 
^8,  nor  had  I  ever  cause  to  guess  thou  didst 
possess  such  art/' 

"  Tis  by  mere  accident  you  know  it  now. 

Being  incarcerated  within  the  gloomy  walls 

of  St.  Hadeliene's    convent,    I  used   myself 

^  copy  from  the  old  musty  tomes  I  found 

Within  the  library,  and  it  was  pleasure  to  me 

^  behold  how  exactly  I  could  imitate  the 

^ting  of  the  author.     But  when  I  scaped 

f'Oin  that  sad  place,   and  mingled  with  the 

^^^^»  I   found    a    better  business    for   my 

^^  than  to   toil    and  moil  on  such  slight 
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matters;  nor  should  I  have  done  bo  dow, 
but  as  a  frolic  that  I  might  surprise  the 
King,  as  I  have  yourself." 

"  Slight  matters,  Inez.' — marry,  fur  gid, 
matters  are  slight  or  solid  just  as  they  suit 
to  further  or  delay  our  purposes,  and  this  is 
all  we  want  for  ours,  —  so  no  slight  matter 

1  can  tell  thee." Here  the  Count  hesitated 

a  moment,  as  if  fearful,  or  perhaps  ashamed 
of  proposing,  even  to  Inez,  the  plan  of  little 
villaoy  which  the  sight  of  her   writing  had 
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;ted  to  his  mind,  and  which  he  deemed 


it  possible  she  might  reject. — Recovering  him- 
self, however, — "  Inez,"  he  said,  "  may  I  trust 
thee  with  a  secret? — the  plan  which  I  hare 
just  laid  to  ruin  him  we  hate?" 

"  In  troth.  Sire,  I  muse  you  should  think 
it  needful  to  ask  so  shght  a  question;  have 
I  not  oft  had  secrets  in  my  keeping?  and 
have  you  ever  known  me  break  the  fiuUi 
reposed  i" 

It  never  hath  been  thine  interest,  1dc| 
pretty   Inez! — thought   Louis    to   him 
Then,  speaking  aloud, — 
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•'  Nay,  nay,  my  pretty  pet,"  he  said,  '*  be 
Bot  offended — hear  me — this  is  a  secret  of 
mighty  import,  if  thou  holdest  tme  to  me, 
success  will  make  thy  fortune/' 

"Ha!  indeed!— Forth  with  it  then.— So 
that  it  do  advance  her  fortunes,  Inez  shall 
cry—'  content !'  " 

"Well  spoken!    Rrst  be  it  then  my  care 
that  this  ne'er  rise  against  us. — So — so! — 

Tig  well,"  said  Louis,  as  he  perceived  the 

pvchment  curling  in  the  flames  he  kindled 

to  consume  it, — "  that  shall  ne'er  witness 

'punst  us." 
"Ah!"  exclaimed  Inez,  attempting  to  snatch 

««r  writing  from  the  fire, — "  Ah !  what  have 

you  done  ? — 'twill  cost  me  three  days'  labor 

«o  re^py  this." 

"Should  it,"  replied  Losiis,  bidding  back 
ker  hand, — "  ShouU  it  cost  thee  as  many 
^^b,  or  months,  or  years,  Inez, — thou  wilt 
^^^^iiieu — hearing  my  reasons — say  that  I 
^^e  wisely  done. — Ay!  thou  must  copy 
^  ^igaio, — but  mind  thou  do  it  in  thine 
^  natural  writing,   so  that  whene'er  the 
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King  re(|uireE  it  from  thee,  wonder  be  not 
raised  in  him,  as  'twas  in  me,  at  this  much 
likenees  to  the  original. — Dost  note  and  on- 
derstand  my  words'?" 

"  I  note,  but  understand  them  not,"  replied 
Inez, — "  for  wherefore  this? — to  what  good 
tendeth  it? — what  purpose  can  it  answer?" 

"  A  word  in  thine  ear,  Inez, — didiit  not  thou 
just  now  tell  me  that  thou  hatedst  the  Count 
of  Artois  V 

"  Ay,   truly,   BO   I    said,    but   1   deti 
Countess,  his  dame." 

"Thou  caust  scarce  make  such  distinctioi 
twixt  them,  child — seeing  they  be  one," 

"  Well  then.  Sire,  say  that  1  detest  them 
both,  I  still  lack  wit  to  see  how  this  de- 
struction of  my  pains  will  serve  to  quench 
my  loathing." 

"  Hist !  then,  whilst  I  unravel  all  my  tnean- 
ing.  Thou  knowesl  that  Robert,  when  his 
grandsire  died,  was  deemed  by  his  curators 
rightful  heir  to  all  the  lands  of  Artois.  But 
that  his  aunt  Matilda — being  a  daughter  oC 
his  grandsire's — thought  that,  as  she  was  more^ 
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near  of  him  unto  her  father  than  his  grandson 
was,  she  ought  to  be  invested  with  these  lands ; 
and  so  put  forth  her  claim.  Otho  her  husband 
being  in  much  favor  with  the  King,  and  Robert^ 
then  a  child,  unable  to  enforce  his  rights, — 
drew  to  himself  the  suffrages  of  almost  all  the 

Peers  and  Barons" 

''  True,  Seigneur,  true,  the  bruit  of  all  this 
hath  reached  unto  me — I  have  heard  of  Ro- 
bert's claims,  and  that  they  were  rejected. — 
But  how  I  pray  you — for  I  see  not — albeit 
perchance  your  meaning  doth  go  deeper  than 
'tis  given  unto  my  shallow  wit  to  dive — how 
will  this  further  our  designs  ?" 

**  Silence  then,  whilst  I  shall  tell  thee  how 
to  mar  his  fortunes  and  assure  thine  own.— ^ 
1  say,  assure  thy  fortunes,  Inez !  for  never  hope 
to  stand  in  Philip's  favor  firmly  fixed,  whilst 
this  said  Countess  purs  around  the  Queen. — 
Thou  knowest  how  much  they  do  affection  one 
the  other;  and  that  she— out  of  pity  to  her 
friend — ill  brooks  the  conduct  of  her  brother, 
and  his  false  play  to  her. — She  hath  much  in- 
fluence too  upon  the  mind  of  Robert,  who — 
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II  plague  Upon  him !  rules  the  King,  whom — 
D'Artois  being  gone — 'tis  then  alone  §halt 
rule. — But  mark  me,  Inez!  fail  in  this,  and 
give  the  game  as  lost. — Thy  footing  in  the 
palace  is  but  slippery, — nay,  frown  not  so  ! — 
I  tell  it  thee  again — till  thou  hast  plucked  this 
canker  from  the  King." 

"  But  how — how — in  what  manner,  way, 
means — by  what  device  may  this  so  high  ad- 
vancement in  my  fortunes  be  accomplished  .' — 
how  may  such  great  good  be  wrought  ? — Speak, 
or  I  die  with  impatience,"  exclaimed  Inez,  half 
riiting  in  her  seat,  and  clasping  to  her  hands 
in  impatient  but  joyful  anticipation. 

'•  Thou    must    counterfeit, But    hark, 

the  clarion ! — His  Grace  approaches, — I  must 
postpone  the  tale. — Hist ! — hist ! — not  a  WOfd, 
or  look,  or  sign,  which  may  betray  tJiy  secret. 
— Dream  not  even  of  it,  lest  thou  cry  out  in 
sleep, — '  My  foe  is  done  to  t-uin.' — Corapoee 
thy  looks  lo  gravity." 

"  Trust  roe!" 

"Yet  again,  Inez!  One  other  word  — 
couldst  but  persuade  the  King,   that  Robert 
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hath  to  thee  made  profer  of  his  love! — ^use 
gentle  —  distant  hints — half  spoken  words, 
which  scarce  shall  catch  his  hearing  at  the 
time  thou  speakest  them,  but  afterwards — 
when  certain  matters  which  FU  put  in  train 
^^  placed  afore  him — ^may  break  upon  his 
fcncy  all  attonce." 

"  Hist— hist — hist ! — His  Grace ! — No  more 
"^t  hence — I  know  my  lesson," 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  Well,  Inez !  how  farest  thou  my  love/' 
said  Philip,  entering  the  apartment,  "  'tis 
many  an  hour  since  I  have  seen  thee,  and 
those  have  seemed  to  me  as  many  moons, 
so  much  have  I  desired  to  press  thee  in  my 
arms ;  but  I  have  had  much  business  to  tran- 
sact with  the  Ambassadors  from  England,  who 
are  not  yet  departed. — Hast  thou  yet  copied 
out  that  act  of  Edward's  vassalage  I  gave  thee 
to  transcribe  ?" 

"  Indeed,  your  Grace,  I  grieve  to  answer, 
nay.  —  I  did  begin  it,  and  had  proceeded 
more  than  half  way  through  the  task,  when 
haplessly  I  chanced  to  blot  the  writing; 
wherefore,   thinking   it   unmeet    to    be    pre- 
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Bented  to  your  Grace^   I  tore  it  in  despite; 

resolving  I  would  write  it  afresh^  and  so  I 

will, — in  three  days  hence  your  Grace  shall 

hold  it." 

"So!  thanks — but  fail  not,  I  have  need 

of  it. ^Now  tell  me,  hast  thou  seen  Jeanne 

of  late? — ^my  sister,  I  should  say,"  asked  the 
Monarch. 

"  My  Lord,  I  seldom  see  the  Lady  Coun- 
ts,—when  last  I  met  her — 'tis  now  some 
^ys  gone  by — she  was  in  company  with  the 
Queen," 

"My  sister  doth  not  love  thee,  Inez,  that 
'  I^Qow,  and  I  do  also  know  the  reason  that 
she  doth  not,  is —what  thinkest  Inez  that 

it  is?'' 

"Truly,  my  Lord,  I  know  not,"  answered 
Inez, 

"Guess/'  said  the  Monarch. 

"I  can  make  not  e*en  a  guess,  but  such 
*8  hurts  my  vanity  to  utter, — my  great  de- 
oterits  I  presume!" 

"No,  no,  my  fairest,  'tis  not  that,  thou 
hnowest  it  is  not — guess  again/' 
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■  Now  then  for  it,"  whispered  Inez  to 
herself,  *'  let  me  see  how  a  little  female 
wit  can  puzzle  the  wisdom  of  these  lords  of 
the  creation,  as  they  do  name  themaetvefi, — 
those  men  who  begin  by  swearing  they  will 
be  our  slaves  —  shortly  after  affect  a  lord- 
ship over  us,  and  always  end — if  we  know 
how  to  rule  them— with  being  the 
we  use,  the  fools  for  us  to  laugh  at. 
me  see — I  cannot  indeed,  my  Lord,  guet 
she  continued  aloud,  but  in  some  appal 
confusion. 

"  But   thon    must,    and    ahalt    answer  1 
my  fairest." 

"  How ! — indeed — my  Lord^no — it  cam 
be," — said  Inez,  feigning  confusion  at  1 
obstinacy — though  it  was  his  usual  custom  i 
insist  upon  an  answer  to  every  question— 
with  which  the  King  pressed  the  demand, 
— "  surely  your  Grace  can  never  think  the 
Countess  is — I  mean  that  there  is  truth  i 
the  idle  tale  which  is  abroad." 

"  Tale  abroad  ! — what  tale's  abroad  ? — wlj 
)  that,  Inez?"  asked  the  King. 
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"  A  silly  one,  my  Lord — silly  indeed — too 
silly  much  to  be  worthy  note — diet's  not  speak 
of  it," 

"  Well,  but  what  may't  be?— tell  me— I  will 
hear  it." 

Thus  pressed,  Inez,    with  apparent  reluc- 
tance, answered, — **  Why  then,  my  dear  Lord, 
'tis  said  the  Lady  Countess,  your  Grace's  sis- 
ter, Kath  grown  jealous  o'me  of  late, — fooh'sh 
people !" 

''  Jealous  of  thee,  Inez !  thou  dreamest, — 
wherefore  jealous  of  thee,  my  little  pet?" 

"  Ay  indeed,  my  Lord,  wherefore !  I  ne'er 
W  gite  her  cause  for  jealousy." 

"Why,  alas,  yes !  there  may  be  some  truth 
^  in  what  thou  saidest,  for  since  I  hare  en- 

• 

J<?ed  the  blessedness  of  knowing  thee,  my 
^^f  one,  Jeanne  and  I  have  not  so  often 
'^tjo-but  then  'tis  only  that  my  time  being 
^en  up  with  thee,  I  have  small  leisure  to 
*^tow  on  others, — I  love  her  not  the  less. 
^^^  caimot  be  thus  silly  as  to  feel  jealous.'* 
Inez  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  King's 
^nghts,  but  he  continued, — ''  I  hare  often 
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wished  she  were  more  friendly  wilh  thee,  Inez, 
then  could  we  frequent  each  other  as  we  were 
wont  to  do. — And  Robert  too,  of  whom  it  halh 
been  well  eaid,  he  is  the  completest  and  most 
proper  gentleman  my  realms  can  boast. — And 
now  methinks  1  will  reply  to  mine  own  ques- 
tion—  the  one  thou  couldst  not  answer,— 
namely,  wherefore  my  Bister  doth  not  love 
thee, — 'tis  that  thou  art  almost  unknown  to 
her — were  she  to  have  much  converse  wilh 
thee,  the  coldness  would  soon  turn  to  liking, 
and  she  would  end  by  thinking  of  and  loring 
thee  as  I  do." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  my  dearest  Lord,  you  do  not 
know  bow  great  a  weight  you  now  have  lifted 
from  my  heart,"  said  Inez,  with  a  deep  drawn 
sigh,  as  if  she  felt  relieved  from  an  oppres- 
sion, "  and  1  am  thankful  to  you. — You  have 
taught  me  that  the  motives  which  may  lead 
the  Countess  to  avoid  me,  are  not  those  which 
the  malicious  world  assigns  to  her. — Indeed, 
the  noble  Count  her  consort  is,  &a  report 
doth  say,  the  most  accomplished  Knight  in 
Europe — irreproachable   in  conduct — conr- 
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teous    in   'harioar^   with  a  mind    well  filled 

with  lore  of  many  sort8 — a  perfect  Knight 

— gallant,  brave,  generous,  and  preux — and 

never  wonld  he  give  his  thoughts  to  wander 

from  the  one  to  whom  he  hath  once  plighted 

troth,  'twas  fond  of  me  to  think  it  so.     Let  us 

now  speak  of  other  matters, — when  means 

your   Grrace    to    take    the   pleasures    of  the 

chase  ?" 

"  I  go  to  Vincennes  for  that  purpose  to* 
morrow,"  replied  the  King, — "  but  Inez !  all 
thou  hast  said  of  Robert  is  most  true,  and 
scarce  could  an  encomium  be  bestowed  on 
him  too  high  for  his  deserts  —  or  one  to 
which  I  should  not  willingly  say,  ay,  —  but 
what  is  that  report  thou  spokest  of  just  now 
^-why  didst  thou  say,  the  malidout  worldT' 

"  Oh,"  replied  Inez,  laughing  and  affecting 
^  treat  the  subject  as  one  fit  only  for  a  jest, 
"what  skills  it  now  that  I  should  tire  your 
Crace  with  all  the  many  tales  of  idleness  I 
hear,— let's  think  no  more  of  it." 

*'  It  doth  but  little  matter,  truly,"  replied 
Philip,  gravely,  "  that  I  should  know  of  every 
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silly  nimouT  which  is  noised  abroad,  yet  would 
it  please  me  much  to  hear  of  Mi's — 1  prithee 
therefore  tell  it  me." 

"Well,  sith  then  it  is  your  Grace's  pleasure 
to  be  told  of  this  unmeaning — 1  rather  should 
hare  said  this  most  mahcious  talk — though 
wherefore  should  I  name  it  thus? — it  harms 
not  me, — no,  nor  Count  Robert  either!  — 
1  will  relate  what  reached  mine  ears  a 
few  (lays  since.  Some  one  —  I  know  not 
who  it  was,  for  more  know  Inez  than 
Inez  knows  —  accosted  me,  and  said  that 
I  —  you  see,"  she  said,  still  laughing, 
and  speaking  with  a  mock  semblance  of 
gratified  vanity,  "  what  a  most  dangerous 
one  I  am!  —  said  that  I  had  been  happy 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Count 
D'Artois,  who  was  so  captivated  with  my 
many  charms,  that  were't  not  for  the  res- 
pect he  bore  your  Grace,  he  should  become 
a  humble  suppliant  for  my  love,  and  kneel 
before  me, — hut  this  I  treated — it  deserved 
to  be  so ! — as  an  idle  tale." 

"Ha!"  said  the  King,  changing  counte- 
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wnce,  ••  Robert  would  kneel  before  thee ! 
—Who  is  the  reporter  of  such  bniiU, 
which  tliou  didst  rightly  name  maliciouu, 
wd  which  be  so  injurious  that  I  will  not 
wfler  tiieno  ?  Robert  too  well  knows  the 
outy  which  he  owea  bis  Sovereign — ay  and 
hi'  Sovereign's  sister   too — to  dare  have  sent 

Wi  a  thought" 

"  why,  aaid  1  not  so  to  yoar  Grace  1 — did  1 
"ft  loDg  refuse  to  mention  what  was  spoken ! 
—why  did  you  so  insist  on  knowing  it! — 
l*'  ifiould  one  give  heed  unto  the  talk  of 
'Wjy  idle  wanton,  one  might  have  nought 
•*  do  but  be  in  one  eternal  fret  and  worry. 
B«ide«,  'tis  only  said  he  would  have  done 
«  W  not  respect  restrained  him,— report 
"loth  go  DO  further — it  hath  not  evea  ventured 
•owsett  that  he  AatA  done  bo." 
"  No.    by    my    Halidoro  !     I    warrant   not. 

Hid  he !~  I    love    "Robert fondly  love  him. 

Heiided  me  to  k.eep  my  crown  from  Edward's 
pipe— he  saved.     1    do    not    say  my  life,  but 

Sberty,  at  Cassel. He   hath  oft  assisted  me 

nth  good   and    wHoleaome  counBel— he  halh 
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espoused  my  sister — he  hath  ever  shown  me 
the  afTectioR  of  a  brother,  tempered  with  that 
respect  a  vassal  owes  his  Lord. — But — there 

are  things" 

"  My  Lord,  my  dearest,  dearest  Lord  and 
love, — Why  will  you  thus  run  on? — What  hath 
been  said? — To  what  doth  it  amount?  Look 
at — sift — weigli  the  accusation,  and  see  how 
light,  how  very  light  it  is !  Some  silly  peiw» 
— whom,  I  know  not  even — as  a  mere  JM^ 
perhaps,  asserts  that  Robert,  Lord  of  Artots. 
would  love  me,  if  he  dared.  How  knowetll 
the  reporter  that !— Who  told  it  to  him?— TTie 
Count  himself?  —  I  trow  not;  he  who  is  ao 
wise,  would  Ecarcely  prove  him.>;elf  so  witleM 
as  to  trust  a  stranger  tlius.  Twas  then  but 
guess,  supposition,  conjecture  on  his  part, — but 
are  suppositions  and  conjectures  sufficient  to 
make  a  lasting  impression  on  a  mind  like  yours. 
— against  too — whom  ? — the  Count  of  Artois, 
who,  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  his  peers 
and  of  the  world,  is  owned  to  be  the  best  and 
most  approved  Knight,  not  simply  in  the  land 
your  Grace  reigns  o'er,  but  which  all  Eui 
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holds.  Oh!  my  dear  Lord,  it  ia  beneath 
jour  thoughts — dismiss  it  thence  as  some- 
thing quite  unworthy  of  it/' 

"  Why,  Inez !  thou  makest  a  mighty  matter 
of  a  yery  little  thing!    Thinkest  thou  I  deemed 
my  brother  D'Artois  really  thought  of  thee/' 
said  the  King,  in  that  tone  of  roice  and  em- 
barrassed manner  which  men  have  when  they 
try  to  beliere  rather  than  really  do  beliere 
tbeir  own  assertions.    *'  I  did  not  even  dream 
that  thou  didst  think  it ;  but  when  men  love 
as  I  loTe  thee,  they  cannot  bear  to  have  it 
^,  or  even  thought,  a  third  hath  come  be- 
tween to  mar  thdr  happiness.    I've  heard  it 
^*  or  I  have  somewhere  read»  although  I 
™w  not  where,  of  one, — a  certain  Roman, 
^ko  divorced  his  wife — though  he  did  know 
ber  goiltless  of  the  charge — because  'twas  said 
^had  been  false  to  him/' 

"Ay!  true,  I  too  have  read  of  him.     It  was 

^perial  CsBsar,  who  thus  lightly  put  away 

^  chaste   Pompeia ;   but  royal  Philip  will 

^  thui  unkindly  do/' — said  Inez,  winding 

^^  fiur  delicate  anna  around  his  neck  and 


r  who  he  mote  be.  He  wore  a  mask — 
the  fSte  some  three  weeks  past, — and 
ip  to  me,  he  used  the  words,  or  nearly 
hich  IVe  reported ;  bat  when  be  «aw 
(Aed  cddly  on  him,  be  went  bis  ways, 
■ot  seen  him — at  least  I  think  not, 
[  would  not  swear  it !  he  having  been 
■nrf  then.  I  will  confess  that  this 
n  fdi^ed  me  not  a  little  at  the  time ; 
zwards  I  laughed  at  mine  own  foUy, 
1  within  myself  that  all  this  turmoil 
lined  because  the  Count  had  chanced 
hiMuelf  in  gnea — which  is,  you  know, 
rite  color." 

tf  ihat  is  true,  indeed!"  rephed  the 
"Bobett — I  do  remember  me — ^was,  on 
r.  ym  speak  of,  palled  in  a  cloak  of 
t.4mm.  and  wore  a  bonnet  looped  up 
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hanging  on  it,  a8  she  gazed  upon  his  face. 
"  Philip  will  never  use  his  gentle  Inez  bo! — 
He  will  not  imitate  in  Mi's  the  harsh  and 
haughty  Roman,  nor  thrust  from  out  his  pre- 
sence her  who  lives  but  in  it." 

"Fairest,  dearest,  best  beloved,"  replied  the 
King,  returning  the  embrace,  "  how  darat 
thou  say.  think,  or  even  dream  that  1  had 
such  imaginings.  No,  Inez — No  —  My  love, 
my — Oh  that  I  could  but  find  some  word  of 
tender,  soft,  endearment  t'express  one  half — 
ay  but  one  half  of  that  fond,  foolish  love  I 
bear  to  thee  I — No,  Inez ;  never,  never  did  1 
doubt  of  thine  affection — I  could  not,  dan 
not  doubt  of  it;  the  very  thought  would 
kill  me.  Yet  tell  me,  deai-est, — Canst  thou 
inform  me  how  this  bruit  first  arose?  Who 
gave  it  wing?" 

"  I  have  already  told  you.  Sire,  that  he 
who  did  offend  mine  ears  by  such  expressions 
was  unknown  to  me.  I  say  offend  mine  ears, 
because  I,  sillily,  at  first  imagined  that  the 
Count  bad  missioned  him  to  try  my  faith; 
which   thought,   when  afterwards  I  came  to 
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con  the  matter  orer  to    myself,   I   straight 
abandoned.     I  knew  him  not,  nor  can  I  image 
to  myself  who  he  mote  be.    He  wore  a  mask — 
'twas  at  the  (&te  some  three  weeks  past, — and 
coming  up  to  me,  he  used  the  words,  or  nearly 
such,  which  I've  reported;  but  when  he  saw 
that  I  looked  coldly  on  him,  he  went  his  ways. 
1  have  not  seen  him — at  least  I  think  not, 
tbough  I  would  not  swear  it !  he  having  been 
i&a&ked, — since  then,    I  will  confess  that  this 
^tentore  plagued  me  not  a  little  at  the  time ; 
^ut  afterwards  I  laughed  at  mine  own  foUy, 
^  said  within  myself  that  all  this  turmoil 
"^  obtained  because  the  Count  had  chanced 
^  n>be  himself  in  green — which  is,  you  know, 
^J  favorite  color." 

"Why  that  is  true,  indeed!''  replied  the 
'^^.  "  Robert — I  do  remember  me — ^was,  on 
^  day  you  speak  of,  palled  in  a  cloak  of 
^^>est  green,  and  wore  a  bonnet  looped  up 
^tb  an  emerald,  the  hue  of  which,  attracting 
^7  attention,  I  spoke  to  him  about,  and  said  it 
^  the  brightest  stone  that  I  had  ever  seen. 
^Qt  this  was  only  chance.    For  how  could  he 
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have  guessed  my  pretty  Inez  loved  green 
than  any  other  dye  '." 

"Truly,  indeed!  how  should  he  ki 
I  not  believe  that  he  was  even  present 
— though  now  I  do  bethink  me! — yes, 
he  wai  in  the  chamber ; — there  were  so  laKOf 
speaking  to  me  then,  that  1  had  nigh  forgot- 
ten it — and  as  he  since  hath  told  me  much 
approved  my  liking — but  what  of  that?  He 
meant  the  words — as  I  did  take  them — for  a 
mere  compliment,  to  please  the  silly  vanity  of 
one  your  Grace  thinks  worthy  of  your  notice. 
But  stay,  where  was  I  ?  Oh  I  was  about  to 
give  it  as  my  thought  that  the  Sire  D'Artois 
was  not  even  present  when,  but  some  days 
before,  I  did  express  my  love  of  green;  but 
then  I  was  in  error." 

"  Indeed,  dearest,  were  I  not  in  common 
with  all  mankind,  impressed  with  a  deep  sense 
of  Robert's  honesty, — were  I  not,  moreover, 
sure  his  heart  is  far  too  kind  to  nurse  a 
passion,  or  to  harbour  e'en  a  thought  which, 
being  known,  would  pain  my  sister,  his  loved 
wife — this  tale  might  rouse  my  blood,  but  as 
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H II I  do  dismiss  it  to — inhere  it  deserves  to 
p—llie  caverns  of  oblivion.  Speak  we  no 
■OK  of  it." 

"Content!  my  Lord.  Yet  one  word  more, 
''loot  royal  promise  not  to  mention  this  to 
%  wight." 

"Thou  hast   it,    love. — It  shall  ne'er  pass 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  I  NEVER  could  have  thought,"  su^ 
King  to  himself,  when,  having  quitted  Ines's 
ajiartments,  he  was  pensively  walking  iijt 
and  down  upon  a  terrace  skirting  the  palace, 
and  which  overlooked  the  Seine. — "  No,  I 
never  imagined,  that  a  woman  could  have 
acquired  such  an  empire  over  my  heart,  ai 
hath  this  Inez. — Well  is  it  that  she  is  wor- 
thy of  this  confidence ! — She  is  so  good — 
80  naive, — her  simplicity  so  great ! — It  doth 
oft  make  me  smile  to  hear  her  talk,  and  see 
how  little  she  can  look  into  mankind,  and  how 
ill  formed  ehe  is  to  combat  with  the  wily 
world.  Then  too,  her  every  action  proves  her 
to  be  BO  disinterested, — Ay!  t  may  boast  me 
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to  possess  a  blessing,  such  as  but  rarely  falls 

to  princes, — that  of  having  a  mistress  who 

lores  me  wholly  and  solely  for  myself,  and 

who  hath  not  a  thought  or  wish  beyond  the 

assurance  of  my  happiness. — She  hath  often 

told  me,  that  had  we  not  chanced  to  meet, 

luid  she  to  love  me,  she  should,  when  her  late 

hoibaud  fell  at  Cassel,  have  ta'en  the  veil,  a 

<x»ive&t  being  more  fitted  to  her  tone  of  mind, 

tlttn  was  the  turmoil  of  the  world  of  which  she 

hidpown  sick  and  weary. — Poor  gentle  Inez ! 

tW  hast  been  hardly  used  in  iu 

"Such  talent  too  she  hath! — ^in  what  fair 
clerkly  language  doth  she  couch  her  thoughts. 
Hwr  weU,  how  beautifully  she  writes. — ^What 
^  »he  hath. — ^What  a  sweet  temper  too ! — 
"Jow  meek,  and  how  forgiving!  —  my  sister 
*^««  her  not — this  she  knows. — ^What  fair  oc- 
^Q  did  present  itself  to-day — ^had  she  been 
ttioded  so— of  breeding  coldness  twixt  Robert 
^  myself— of  making  me,  perhaps,  discard 
^  ftom  my  presence,  of  causing  strife  twixt 
^h  aod  Jeanne,  and  of  thus  venging  on  them 
^,  the  slights  they  put  on  her.    Women 

VOL.  I.  H 
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kaow,  well  enough,  how  to  manage  such  mat- 
ters !  but  Inez  ia  too  hi^h  of  mind  to  lead  her 
to  such  little  tricks.  What  pains  she  took — 
seeing  me  half  disposed  to  feel  offence  at 
Robert — to  make  me  think  but  lightly  of  a 
matter,  the  which  she  broached  by  accident. — 
I  must,  however,  own,  'twas  strange  enough 
that  Robert  chanced  to  wear  that  color — one 
too  1  ne'er  before  had  seen  him  clothed  in — 
just  after  he  had  heard  her  say  it  was  the  one 
she  most  affectioned ! 

"Alas!  how  different  is  the  Queen  from  Ines! 
— With  Jeanne  of  Burgundy,  'tis  nought  but 
petulance  and  peevishness,  bickering,  upbraid- 
ing and  discontent — converse  with  her  is  one 
eternal  warfare. — In  the  field.  I  care  not  the 
Tolue  of  this  feather  in  my  cap.  how  much  f 
fight,  but  being  at  peace,  and  midst  my  vas- 
sals and  my  friends — D'Artois — my  sister— 
Montmorenci — De  Couci— and  the  rest  of  theiu 
— I  like  to  bt  at  peace,  but  this  the  Queen  not 
suffers.  Then  too,  to  hear  her  talk  about  het 
ancestry,  the  old  Dukes  of  Burgundy! — faith, 
a  bye  stander  almost  might  imagine  she  es- 
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teemed  the  Kings  of  France  scarce  good 
enough  to  mate,  with  her !  and  that  her  Sire 
were  sorereign  of  a  land,  ten  times  as  large  as 
is  the  speck  he  holds  as  Tassal  of  my  crown ! 

**  iVe  often  marvelled  why  my  sister  lives  on 
such  strict  terms  of  friendship  with  her. — ^The 
two  Jeannes  are  ever  hand  in  hand.  They 
neither  of  them  love  my  poor  defenceless  Inez. 

Did  I  not  hold  a  shield  twixt  her  and Bat 

softi-^Who  cometh  now  to  break  upon  my 
privacy?  Ah !  'tis  the  Count  of  Artois— well,  I 
was  jost  about  to  think  of  him  again— God  ye, 
good  den  Robert — How  fieures  it  with  thee  now?^' 
"  And  your  Grace  V 

"  nianks,  Robert,  well !  but  having  been  most 
ssdiy  harassed,  as  thou  knowest,  of  late,  with 
business,  am  come  to  walk  away  my  weariness 
Qudsl  sfarubr  and  flowers. — ^Thou  seest  with 
what  reluctance  Edward  hath  done  homage ! 
I  thank  heaven,  however,  that  the  matter  is 
^>bw  ended,  and  that  I  may,  at  last,  go  quietly 
to  sleep,  aifd  think  of  him  n6  more !" 

'*  kj,  my  good  liege,  the  act  which  he  hath 
^ed'is  formal  and  expUcit  as  your  Grace 

H  2 
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could  wish,  and  may  at  any  future  period  be 
adduced,  to  prore  that  he  can  have  no  right 
to  nile  a  land,  unto  the  Sovereign  of  which 
he  hath  acknowledtred  vassalage." 

"True!  were  he  again  to  afTect  sovereignty 
in  France,  this  act  of  his  would  suffice  to  con- 
demn him  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. — Yet,  ofW 
all,  it  must  be  owned  that  Europe  would  bat 
little  concern  itself  about  the  jtuticr  of  the 
cause, — were  he  more  mighty  in  the  field  llttB 
1,  I  would  not  give  a  livre  for  my  crown,  nor 
trust  for  safety  to  the  sense  which  Europe,  or 
any  country  in  it,  hath  of  right, — but  this  he 
is  not,  therefore  am  1  safe." 

"  Indeed  bo."  replied  the  Count  D'Artois, 
"  and  two  other  reasons  may  be  assigned  why 
'ti»  not  probable  he  should  give  further  harass 
to  your  Grace, — his  war  with  Scotland,  and 
his  love  of  pleasure ;  the  first  will  keep  him 
occupied  for  some  time  hence,  the  second  will, 
when  he  returns  from  out  the  North,  make 
him  desirous  of  tranquillity.  He  will  then 
more  busy  him  in  building  up  his  hold  at 
Windsor — the  old  one,   I  hear,  be  hath  just 
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rooted' out  of  itg  foundations — than  about 
patting  Fiance  to  pieces;  and  will  think 
hi  more  of  making  a  conquest  of  the  fair 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  than  of  this  or  any 
other  country.  —  But,  my  good  Liege,  this 
public  business  being  dius  happily  termi- 
nated, may  I  crave  attention  to  my  private 

**  Siu<dy  mayst  thou,  Robert,  I  am  always 
ready  to  hear,  and  delighted  to  be  able  to 
serve  thee, — ^in  what  can  I  now  do  so  V 

"  My  liege — tiie  Countess  Matilda,  mine 
«SBt — 'tia  most  unjust  she  thus  should  hold 
my  land  r 

"  Ay,  Robert,  that  it  is,  I  have  always  said 
it-4mt  what  can  now  be  done? — ^Twice  hath 
the  had  decisions  in  her  fELVor,  nor  do  I  en- 
tertain a  hope  of  being  able  to  reverse  them. 
The  Pwrkmewt  will  surely  say  that  should 
their  judgments  be  thus  Uable  to  overthrow, 
'twere  ueedleiss  then  th^  should  sit  in  judg- 
ineiits,  as  every  act  in  every  reign  might  then 
be  put  aside  in  the  succeeding  reign.— They'll 

ncrcrdpitr 
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"  Tis  hard — indeed,  my  Liege  —  'tis  hard 
that  I  should  thus  be  ousted  of  my  rightfiJ 
heritage, — that  not  only  I,  but  my  child  tdso, 
should  be  driven  from  the  possessions  of  our 
ancestors." 

*'  Alas !  Robert,  all  this  I  know  and  feel," 
replied  the  King,  "  but  in  what  ntaoiier  can 
thy  case  in  this  be  bettered. — Wait  awhile, 
and  I  promise  to  invest  thee  with  the  first 
lands  escheating  to  the  crown." 

"  Thanks,  many,  many  thanks  aato  your 
Grace  for  this  good  promise, — but  wer«  you 
to  invest  me  with  all  Normandy,  full  thrice 
as  large  as  is  the  land  I  crave,  and  with  it 
three  other  provinces  of  this  fair  land — each 
of  them  big  and  fertile  as  is  Normandy,  the 
possession  of  them  would  not  be  half  as 
sweet  to  me,  as  the  attainment  of  that  small 
spot  mine  ancestors  have  held  since  Philip 
Augustus,  dismembering  it  fram  Flanders, 
gave  it  to  his  son." 

"  Why  wait  you  not  with  patience  till" 

"  The  very  word,  my  Liege,  dolh  put  me 
far  beyond  all  patience, — so  long  have  patience 
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and  myself  kept  company,  that  we  be  weary 
of  each  other." 

"  NatblesB,  Robert,  tarry  with  her  yet  awhile, 
till  thou  at  least  hast  heard  what  I  hare  to  pro- 
pound.    Matilda  had  no  children  by  her  hus- 
band, Othelin ;  and  is  now  too  old  to  think  of 
4narrying ;  or  if  she  marry,  she  is  too  old  to 
bear  children.     If  she  die  is  it  not  probable 
that  she  will  write  thee  as  her  heir?     But  if 
thou  strivest  to  wrench  it  from  her  by  the 
law,  she'll  be  in  no  good  mood  to  let  thee 
have  it  even  at  her  death." 

"  Matilda  beareth  me  no  love,  nor  ever 
did.  First  she  wronged  me — therefore  fears 
me — ^therefore  hates  me.  Then  did  I  dis- 
pute her  title — then  take  up  .  arms  to  prove 
mine  own — I  would  with  all  my  soul  I  ne'er 
bad  laid  them  down !  but  trusted  for  success 
to  God,  the  justice  of  my  cause,  and  mine 
own  good  sword,  rather  than  to  the  voices 
of  those  hollow-hearted  Peers." 

"  But,  Robert,  having  so  acted,  'twould 
not  be  prudent  in  thee  to  rip  up  old  wounds, 
nrhich  may   perhaps,   if  treated   thus,    ne'er 
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close  again,  but  fester,  —  and 
thou  find  thyself  despoiled  of  even  that 
little  hope  thou  now  niayest  have  of  thine 
aunt's  bequest." 

"  1  know  not  how  your  Grace  will  like 
the  thoughts  which  move  me.  —  but  lievei 
[.would  1  again  enter  Artois  with  an  armed 
band  of  men,  and  wrench  from  her  by 
force  the  land  she  robbed  me  of,  than  lire 
to  hold — but  not  enjoy,  —  I  could  not  on 
like  terma  enjoy — as  bounty,  that  which  is 
mine  own  of  right.  Methinks  that  I  would 
die,  and  be  content  to  die,  could  I  but 
wrest  it  from  her,  —  then  meet  her  face 
to  face,  reproach  her  with  disloyalty,  and 
shower  upon  her  head  the  scorn  with  which 
ray  soul  is  loaded.  Artois  is  much  averse 
unto  Matilda — it  liketh  not  a  female  reign. 
—  to  me  it  is  attached  —  'twould  cost  small 

charge  and  little  trouble  to  possess  me" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Robert,  all  that  may  be.  and 
is,  perhap!i,  most  true ;  but  1  must  not  have 
the  kingdom  thrown  into  confusion  by  such 
mad  schemes  as  these.     We  have  just  shorn 
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the  Flamands  for  revolt,  and  it  behoveth  not 

to   Bet   example    of  the  crime   we  censure. 

•Wait   till  thine   aunt  shall   die  —  she  is   al- 

leady  old,  and  may  chance  to  leave  to  thee 

by  will   that  land   thou  seekest  to  gain   by 

these  unlawful  means.     Yet,  should  she  gire 

it  unto  any  one  less  near  allied  to  her,  'twill 

then  be  time  to  urge  again  thy  claim,  and 

then  111  aid  thee  in  the  quest. — Think  no 

iiK)Ke  of  it  at  present." 

''  Not  think  of  it,  my  Liege !  Not  think 
^— not  only  I,  but  that  my  child  will 
^  be  despoiled  and  plundered  of  his 
kttitsge!  —  My  Liege!  —  Bid  me  not  to 
^the — say  to  my  heart,  '  Be  still,  beat 
Qo  more* — tell  me  to  die — to  have  no  con* 
'^^ness  of  what  I  am,  nor  of  the  wrongs 
1  Buffer, — tell  me  this,  'twere  full  as  easy 
^  obey !  There  hath  not  been  a  day  of 
^  the  many  years  I've  passed  since  I've 
^e  to  man's  estate,  nor  of  the  days 
^'^  formed  those  years,  a  single  hour, 
^  which  I  have  not  thought  of  it,  and 
P'^yed   that    Heaven    would    grant   me   re- 
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tribution,  e'en  though  its  lightning  fell 
to  scorch  me  unto  death  the  very  mo- 
ment that  my  vengeance  was  complete. 
Thoughts  of  the  wrong — the  cruel,  crying 
wrong  I  suffer— -are  ever  present  to  me — 
sleeping  as  when  awake  —  for  my  dreams 
are  of  it!" 

**  Dear  Robert,  thou  knowest  well  the 
affection  I  have  ever  bom  to  thee  from 
childhood,  —  thou  knowest  too,  that  were 
it  only  for  my  sister's  sake,  I  fain  would 
see  thee  righted,  —  thou  dost  but  grieve 
me  by  these  sallies,  and  this  the  more  as 
I  lack  power  to  aid  thee  in  thy  wishes. 
Let  us  not  speak  more  of  it  at  present; 
—  compose  thyself,  and  well  again  con* 
verse  of  it  anon." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  might  be    some   two  or  three  months 
^r  the  conversation    related    in   the    pre- 
<^ing  Chapter,   that— the  Count  of  Artois 
^^  m  his  apartment    in    the   palace,    for 
^6re  was  it  that  he  resided — a  page  entered, 
^^  presented  him  with  a  parcel,  in  which, 
^  opening  it,  he  found   a  letter  addressed 
^  bimself.     He  broke  its  seal,  and  read  as 
foDowg : — 
"  Very  excellent  and  most  injured  Lord- 
**  Little  booteth  it  who  I  am.    You  have 
"^n  much  wronged ;  but,  God  and  oUr  Lady 
^ding,  I  will  give  a  medicine  wliich  shall 
cure  the  wound. 
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"  Your  late  father,  of  happy  memory, 
'spousing  Blanche  of  Brittany,  an  act  was 
made,  and — in  presence  of  many  witnesses 
— signed  by  Robert  tiie  Second  of  Artois, 
your  grandsirej   and  this  act  bore: — 

"  Imprimis.  —  We,  Robert  the  Second  of 
"  that  name.  Count  of  Artois  and  Peer  of 
"  France,  promise  at  our  death  to  cede  to 
"  our  beloved  son  Pbihp,  that  land  of  Artois 
"  wherewith  we  be  now  seized, — upon  condi- 
"  tion  of  bis  taking  to  wife  Blanche,  daughter 
"  of  the  Count  of  Brittany. 

"Sec:*'" — And  we  ^ive  it  to  him  in  ex- 
"  elusion  of  all  females,  and  will — seeing:  tliat 
"  some  have  ineptly  doubted  whether  the  said 
"  County  of  Artois  were  not  liable  to  fall  en 
"  quertouilU  (to  the  distaff) — that  henceforth 
"  it  be  governed,  as  is  the  Kingdom  of  France, 
"  of  which  it  holds^by  males. 

"  Item. — We,  Robert  the  Second  of  Artols, 
"  Count  and  Peer  of  France,  do  make  over 
"  thia  land  to  our  said  beloved  son,  Philip. 
"  upon  the  condition  that  he  leave  to  us  l 
"  utu  fruit  thereof,  during  our  natural  iifejj 
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*'  Seek  not.  Sire,  to  discorer  who  he  is  who 
now  writes  to  you.     It  is  enoogh  that  he  in- 
forms you  that  such  a  document  exists,  and 
lieth  concealed  within  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin. 
**  On  your  late  Sire's  death,  much  was  put  in 
motion  to  secrete  the  deed.     Ypu  and  your 
brother  being  in&nts,  the  Countess  of  Bur- 
gundy seeing  you   unable    to    defend   your- 
sdves,  bribed — no  matter  whom — one  who 
«>w  grieves  for  it — to  destroy  the  parchment. 
Ue  who  was  intrusted  with  the  business  did 
W  half  his  duty ;  for  wishing  to  possess  the 
P^perg,  and  with  them  a  lien  on  the  future 
generosity    of   Matilda,    'stead    of  burning, 
secreted  them. 

"When  your  Lordship  shall  come  to  St. 
Omer,  the  rest  will  be  made  known. 

"  Your  Lordship's  devotedly," ^ 

^  Count  read  this  letter  and  re-read  it, 
"Whence  can  it  have  come?  Who  is  the 
wnter?"  He  turned  it  over  and  over  again — 
*e  writing,  the  seal,  the  fold  of  the  letter, 
^ere  all  unknown  to  him.  He  could  form  not 
^he  mog^  distant  idea  as  to  who  the  author 
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might  be.    "  Who  brought  it  to  my  gate?- 
Etieniie  !  Etienne,  1  say!" 

"  My  Lord;"  replied  the  same  page,  who 
instantly  made  his  re-appearance. 

"  Who  was  the  bearer  of  this  letter? — the 
packet  thou  didst  just  now  give  to  me." 

"  My  Lord!  I  know  him  not,  he  was  a 
stranger  to  me,  I  ne'er  before  beheld  him." 

"  What  fashion  of  garments  did  he  wear  ?" 

"  His  dress,  my  Lord,  was  such  as  is  woni 
by  monks  of  a  certain  order — I  know  not  of 
which.  It  was  a  long  black  tunic,  descending 
to  the  ancles,  and  contined  to  the  waist  by  a 
hasp;  and  he  wore  a  cowl  upon  his  head,  »o 
large  as  to  completely  shelter  his  countenanc 
from  observation." 

"  Thinkest  thou,  Etienne,  that,  should  he 
e'er  i^in  cross  thy  path,  thou  couldst  recog- 
niee  him  ?" 

"  That  is  far  more,  my  Lord,  than  I  will 
venture  to  assert;  nathless  I  will  not  either  say 
I  should  not,  for  as  he  spoke  to  me.  and  a;* 
his  hands  were  busy  in  drawing  forth  the  par- 
cel from  his  gown,  his  cowl  in  part  flew  back. 
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and  I,  adTantaging  me  of  this,  peeped  under- 
neath, and  caught  a  glimpse  of  him.  Besides, 
my  Lord,  the  tone  of  his  voice  struck  upon 
mine  ear  as  having  something  in  it  peculiar ; 
his  accent  spoke  one  bred  in  Flanders.  Me- 
thinks,  indeed,  that  were  I  again  to  meet  him, 
and  he  should  tpeak,  I  could  scarce  fail  to 
recognise  my  man." 

"  Haste  then,  good  Etienne — Quick !  hie  thee 
through  every  street  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  palace,  and  see  if  thou  canst  find  him: 
if  so,  bid  him  come  here  upon  the  instant. 
Fly. — Yet  hark!  Etienne, — if  he  refuse  to 
come,  be  sure  thou  quittest  him  not  till  thou 
hast  ascertained  the  place  where  he  doth 
lodge." 

'*  Gracious  Heaven!"  said  the  Count,  fling- 
bg  himself  down  upon  a  couch  when  the  boy 
had  left  the  room,  and  covering  his  eyes  with 
both  his  hands.  ''  And  is  it  really  then,  that 
after  so  many,  many  long  lingering  years  of 
ever  disappointed  hope,  thou  now  wilt  cause 
the  right  appear  and  make  the  wrongers  trem- 
ble!— Wilt  thou  now  let  me  enter  on  mine 
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own! Philip — my  boy — my  child  —  a 

then  shall  1  see  thee — aee  thee  as  thou  ought-  i 
est  to  be,   as   I  a  thousand  and  a  thotisanA'J 
times  have  longed   to  see  thee,  heading  tityvl 
father's  vassals— the  descendants  of  thy  gram 
sire's,  and   leading  them  against  the  foes  < 
France.     Jeanne — Oh,  my  love,  what  joy  » 
this  bring  to  thee!    I  must  apprize  thee  of  ibiy 

He  was  just  going  to  leave   the  room  !■ 
quest  of  his  Lady,  when,  recollecting  him 
he  checked  his  step, 

"  Xo,  no,  I  am  too  full  at  present:   I  ^ 
send  hither  for  her.    Ho  there !  Who  waitethll 
A  page  entered.     "  Go  tell  the  Lady  Counte 
that  1  would  have  her  presence  here,  and  t 
1  pray  she  use  her  best  dihgence  ki  join 

"  Holy  St.  Mary!    after  so  many  years  I 
anxiousness — at  last — at  last  to  find  myat 
in  full  possession  of  my  right! — Matilda  b 
and  Othelin! — well  well,  I  do  forgive  themfl 
1  will  not  damn  myself  each  time  that  I  repeat 
the  words — Forgive  us  onr  trapaisei.  oh  Lortl. 
(IS  i(v  forgive  them  who  tin  agaimt  us,     . 
for^ve  them,  may  God  forgive  them  too." 
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"  Oh,  my  belored,  I  hare  not  waited  long, 

bat  have  much  longed  to  see  thee.     I  would 

have  come  to  thee  in  thine  apartment  and  not 

hare  troubled  thee  to  seek  me  here,  but  chose 

not  that  the  household  should  observe  that 

ought  had  moved  me." 

"How  now  then,   Robert,  — what  is't? — 

Qored  indeed !     I  do  perceive  thine  eyes  to 

^  more  lustrous  than  is  usual — thy  bosom 

Keaves  with  agitation.    What  meaneth  this  V 

**  At  last  then,  dearest  Jeanne — ^right  is,^— 

^!— 'twas  left  some  fifteen  minutes  past.'' 

lie  Countess  took  the  paper  and  cast  her 
*y»OFerit — then  re-commencing,  seemed  to 
•^dy  it  more  curiously.  "  Gracious  Heavens ! 
^hat  is  this  I  read !  -  Matilda — the  Countess 
^^Hb,  of  Burgundy ;  was  she  then  capable 
^^^l-^Yaur  aunt! — Did  $ke  descend  to  rob 
*«orphan  of  his  right!" 

"I<ook  you,  my  love,  the  words  are  most 

^^plicit — there's    no   mistaking    them;    the 

^^  promises  to  instruct  me  in  all  things 

'^^ful  to  enforce  my  right,  when  I  shall  see 

^  at  St.  Omer." 
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The  Countess  looked  again  at  the  paptt  ' 
"  The  Bcroll  bears  no  signature ! — Wherefiwe 
thus  ?     Tis  strange,  how  wilt  thou  hunt  him 
out,  when  ignorant  of  his  name  ?" 

"  Doubtless  he  is  ashamed — the  caitiff! — 
he  may  well  be  so — of  the  part  which  he  hath 
acted  in  the  business,  and  will  not  needlessiy 
betray  himself." 

'■  Well,  but  how,  being  at  St.  Oraer.  shall 
thou  discover  traces  of  a  man  whom  thou  hast 
never  seen, — whose  name  thou  knowest  not, 
and  of  whose  residence  thou  art  entirely  ig- 
norant f"   asked  the  Countess. 

"  Why  surely  if  he  hath  taken  such  pains 
to  come  to  Paris  from  St,  Omer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing  he  had  something  to  tell 
me,  it  cannot  be,  but  that,  I  going  to  St. 
Omer  to  obey  the  summons,  he  will  take  some 
occasion  to  make  himself  better  known  to  me. 
Besides,  I  have  just  sent  Etienne  forth  intn  the 
town  to  see  if  he  can  meet  him,  and  if  so  to 
bring  him  to  me." 

"  How   dost   thou    propose   acting   in    rhis 
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affiur?    What  shall  be  thy  first  step  towards 
possessing  thyself  of  these  papers,  Robert?" 

"  Certes,  shall  I  without  delay  go  where  the 
monk  biddeth  me — to  St.  Omer — ^where  doubt- 
less I  shall  not  have  rested  many  hours  ere  he 
win  give  me  further  notice." 

''  What  day  thinkest  thou  will  be  that  of 
Ay  departure  ?" 

"  I  would  fain  begin  the  journey  to-morrow, 

bat  think  it  scarcely  possible  I  should  do  so 

for  two  days  hence.    See  these  parchments — 

tiiere  is  business  which  the  King  hath  given  me, 

of  the  greatest  public  import ;  I  am  tied  till  it 

^  done,  yet  will  I  use  mine  utmost  diligence." 

"  Thou  wilt  of  course/'  said  the  Countess, 

out  in  a  tone  of  voice  evincing  doubt,  *'  make 

^lulip  a  partner  in  this  good  news,  and  tell 

1^  of  the  luck  which  hath  befaUen  us  ?" 

"  I  think  not,  dearest,  I  shall  say  nought  of 
"^  affair,  until  the  document  be  really  placed 
^  my  possession,  and  then  we  both  will  go 
^Um  to  urge  our  claims." 

''But  wherefore  thus,   Robert!"   enquired 
^€  Countess,  in  a  disapproving  tone  of  voice. 
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"  I  would  not  have  you  slight  my  brol 
is  neither  proper  nor  wise  to  do  so." 

"  I  slight  him  not  in  this,  Jeanne; 
you  well  know,  this  letter,  though  to 
cheering,  is  no  proof  available  in  law. 
monk  stole  the  indenture  from  my  fathei^ 
is  capable  of  doing  something  full  as  bad  aDto 
my  father's  son ; — and  such  must  I  expect  lo 
hear  said  by  Matilda's  heir; — who  will,  yoK 
may  be  certain,  strive  to  invalidate  his  teMv- 
mony.  Now  I  should  hke  to  have  tfainge  so 
arranged  before  I  speak  of  it,  as  to  lesve  no 
room  for  cavil." 

"  But,  Robert,  surely  thou'lt  not  take  so 
long  a  journey,  and  for  such  a  purpose  too, 
without  at  least  informing  my  brotlier  what 
business  takes  you  from  us  ?" 

"  Jeanne,  I  leave  it  unto  thee  to  tell  the 
King  that  I  have  quitted  Paris  for  a  season: 
yet  must  you  not  divulge  to  him.  or  even  to 
the  Queen,  what  business  'tis.  1  love  not  to 
set  forth  my  purposes  before  they  be  in  proper 
train.  This  rascal  monk ! — Marry .'  'tis  well 
be  did  not  think   of  pawning  him  to   Otho, 
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rather  than  to  me!    He  might  have  made  as 
good  a  bargain/' 

"Well,  but  Robert,  thou  dost  evade  ray 

words.  Why  wilt  thou  not  inform  my  brother?" 

"  I  was  about  to  tell  thee,  Jeanne.    Thou 

knowest  that  Philip  hath  of  late  not  borne 

him  to  me  with  his  usual  show  of  love.    Some 

one  doth  work  against  me.     Mine  offence  I 

hnow  not.     Yet  can  I  clearly  see  a  change, 

vd  have  at  times  attempted  to  make  him  tell 

the  cause ;  but  he  invariably  hath  set  him  to 

c^my  questions,  thus  leaving  me  in  doubt 

'  he  were  guided  by  his  own  caprice,  or  by 

the  mahee  of  mine  enemies.    Would  it  befit 

^*  think  you,  Jeanne,  to  seek  a  friend  and 

^fident  in  one  who  treats  me  as  an  alien? 

^peak  no  more  of  it,  my  love, — my  mind  is 

*^«d— at  least  it  is  so  for  the  present.    Philip 

"*y  9oon,  perhaps,  be  grieved  for  the  unkind 

''oaeanor  he  puts  on, — if  so,  and  he  then  seek 

^^^^hyl^Hiswell." 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


In  order  to  explain  certain  matters  s) 
of  in  the  last  Chapter,  it  is  necessaiT'  tO 
say,  that  some  weeks  previous  to  this  epoch. 
Matilda  had  died,  bequeathing  the  lerritoiy 
of  Artois  to  Otho,  a  distant  relative  of  ha 
husband's,  thlR  perhaps  through  revenge  Im 
her  nephew's  having  fonnerly  disputed  btt 
title  to  it.  But  Robert,  depending  upon  the 
affection  the  King  had  throughout  life  mani' 
I'ested  towards  him,  and  principally  founding 
his  hopes  upon  several  recent  conversations,  it 
one  of  which,  the  reader  may  remember,  PhUig 
told  him — "  that  if  Matilda  died,  he  wonl« 
aid  him  in  enforcing  his  claims  against  Om. 
heir  that  she  might  name;" — it  is  not  to  ta 
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wondered  that  the  Count  presented  himself 
with  great  confidence  before  him,  to  re-mind 
him  of  his  promises. 

He  was  not,  therefore,  a  little  hurt  and  as- 
tonished at  perceiving  that  a  marked  change 
had  of  late  taken  place  in  the  King's  general 
conduct.     But — ^when  mentioning  his  aunt's 
decease,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
disposed  of  lands  which  in  truth  she  ought 
never  to  have  enjoyed    when  living,    much 
less  to   have    bequeathed    to    another — his 
peteosions   were   received    so  coolly   as   to 
give  him    no    encours^ment    to    prosecute 
them,— and  he  felt  not  only  hurt,  but  bit- 
^y  offended    at    Philip's    conduct.      The 
'^er,  who   has  been   admitted  behind  the 
^i^es,  will    at   once    perceive    that  it  was 
^  Inez  and    Louis   of  Flanders,   to  whom 
Robert  owed    this    change   in    his  master's 
^^tioQs;    but    the     King,    who    had    not 
^}^ti   that    advantage,    perceived   it   not, 
^  even   so  much   as   suspected  —  so  well 
^  the  plot    laid,    with  such  caution  ex- 
^utedt-^that    bis    mistress    and   his   vassal 
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of  Flanders  were  plotting  the  ruin  of  his 
bosom  friend. 

Hurt  and  irritated  at  the  King's  behaviour, 
Robert's  first  step  was  to  acquaint  his  Countes* 
with  it,  and  she  prevailed  on  him,  though  with 
much  ado,  to  go  to  her  brother,  and  demand 
an  explanation  of  a  conduct  which  liad  so 
vexed  him;  but,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
Philip  constantly  evaded  his  questions,  whilst 
Robert's  pride,  perhaps,  prevented  him  from 
urging  with  too  much  seeming  anxiety,  an 
explanation  which  the  other  seemed  unwilling 
to  give. 

Finding  this  method  unsuccessful,  the 
Countess  herself  went  to  the  King,  and 
demanded  the  cause  of  such  a  change  of 
conduct  towards  her  husband. 

Inez,  however,  had  taken  good  care  tti 
tutor  him  for  the  occasion,  she  having  fore- 
seen that  once  Phihp's  jealousy  being  ruised, 
he  would  naturally  —  do  what  she  might  to 
prevent  it  —  evince  resentment  to  him  who 
had  caused  it;  and  that  as  naturally,  Robert 
would  require  an  elucidation.     The  first  pro- 


^^B,  not  name  her  as  being  the 
r  bia  tnrormation. 

ing.  Dot  perceiving  the  drift  of  this, 
lossed  his  word  to  comply  with  her 
id  thus  entirety  put  it  ont  of  bis 
>  discover  the  intrigue  carried  on 
lis  happiness,  so  that  hia  sister  — 
wt— couM  obtain  nothing  but  evasive 
LO  her  queries. 

been  said,  that  the  Count  of  Artois 
kge  to  seek  the  stranger  monk  in  all 
ts  and  places  of  public  resort  in  the 
tfiood.  Some  hours  after  receiving 
unission,  he  returned,  but  it  was 
success,  and  he  was  obliged  to  in- 

flUster  of  his  not  having  been  able 

k slightest  trace  of  him  in  whose 
ten  despatched. 
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on  his  return  to  St.  Omer,  addreMed  kiniMlf 
diligently  to  prepare  for  hU  own  joninej 
thither ;  so  having  in  a  few  days  put  mmttan 
in  such  order  as  enabled  him  to  leave  town 
without  prejudice  to  the  King's  8enrice»  he 
came  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Countess- 

"  Qod  bless  thee,  dearest/'  she  ezclaimtdf 
"  God  bless  thee»  and  speed  well  our  puipoMU 
I  do  now  begin  to  feel  myself  again»--fthe  avjU 
denness  of  the  shock  almost  o'erpow^red  mif 
senses  at  the  time.  Knowest  thou,  Robert. 
wherefore  this  news  doth  glad  me  so?  Not 
on  mine  own  account — for  to  my  poor  thinking 
we  be  now  full  great  enough, — nor  is  it  al- 
together for  our  son's  that  I  rej<Hce-— for  if 
he  be  but  mighty  as  his  Sire,  'twill  suffice 
for  him,  and  if  as  good,  my  vows  will  have 
been  heard, — it  is  because  I  know. that  it 
will  smooth  thy  brow,  and  make  thte— not 
indeed  more  kind  to  me — but  less  ungentle 
to  thyself  and  others, — thou  wilt,  be  more 
happy, — thou  wilt  oftener  smile." 

"  True,  it  will  surely  have  that  good  e£Rect 
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I  am  not  orer  much  ambitions,  nor  hare  a 

groreDing  appetite  for  wealth ;  and  feK  I  not 

conTinced  that  these  lands  of  Artois  did  of 

dear  right   belong   to  me,    I  never  should 

have  craved  investiture  from  Philip;-^ but 

nhen  I've  thought  as  I  did  daily,  yea,  and 

houiiy  of  my  wrongs — how  I  was  robbed-^ 

aol  only  I,  but  thou  too  and  my  child,  were 

lobbed  and  plundered  by  Matilda,  and  how 

dmt  she  was  holp  in  this  by  Philip,  named 

the  Long — ^whose  power  was  stretched  unto 

^e  utmost  extreme  of  tension,  so  to  make 

,^t  dastardly  and  despicable  crew — all  supple 

to  fe  will  and  suppliant  of  his  favor — give 

^ftlse  perjured  voices  to  an  act  of  shame, 

^  deck  Count  Otho    in    the    rich   spoils 

^  phioked  from  me  and  mine,  my  blood 

"*ft  boi)^,  and  my  head  grown  dizzy  with 

^Qck  suffering,  whilst  rolling  on  my  couch, 

*  ^e  curried  myself. — Ofifen  and  often  have  I 

^d,  that  placing  all  upon  a  single  die 

^^^thtn  IVe  thought  on  thee — ^yes,  then  I've 
'^^^  my  thoughts  to  thee,  fair  Creature,  and 
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on  our  boy,  and  asked  me  '  what  ye  won) 
without  me;' — then  have  I  been  still  agi 
still  as  death!" 

"  Alas !    thou    sbouldst  not,   Robert,  ] 
indulged  in  horrid  fantasies  like  these,— 
I  already  not  enough  to  torture  i 
the  loss  of  our  dear  child" — 

"Jeanne,  Jeanne!"  interrupted  the  ' 
laying  his  band  upon  her  lips,  "  that  s 
is   forbidden ;    thou   dost  but  agj 
grief   and    render  it    less   bearable 
constant  reference  to  what  is  reroedilei 

"  Robert,"  repUed  the  Countess, 
dost  mistake  iny  feeUngs  much,  for  it  c 
sooth  my  spirit  thus  to  tell  its  sorrows; 
if  thou  wilt  not,  why  be  it  even  so!  1 
then  at  last  thou  wilt  be  happy,  or 
at  least  have  that  which  thou  so  long  1 
coveted.  Thou  departeat  hence  at  ni 
and  how  long  guessest  thou  will  be  tl 
absence  ?" 

"  That    must    depend    on    many 
stances    which    are    not    in    my    guidi 
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Jeanne;  be  sure,  however.  111  tarry  not  an 
hour — no,  nor  the  sixtieth  part  of  one  — 
Wyond  the  time  that's  needful  for  the  quest. 
Take  my  excuses  to  the  King — but  hark! 
wme  not  the  object  of  my  journey, — now 
Jwe  thee  well,  my  best  beloved !" 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Taking  leave  of  the  Countess, 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  directing'! 
course  to  the  uorthem  part  of  the  tow 
rived  at  one  of  the  barriers  which  led  for 
the  direction  of  the  low  countries.  I  need  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  an  account  of  the  re- 
flections which  occupied  his  mind  during  a 
tedious  journey  to  St.  Omer,  the  renidence  of 
hiH  ancestors,  and  the  cnpital  of  that  land 
which  he  hoped  speedily  to  call  his  own. 

On  arriving  within  a  league  of  the  place  of 
his  destination,  he  had  to  pass  through  % 
small  town,  called  Darle.  Here  stopping, 
beneath  the  gateway  of  an  hostelry,  he  com- 
manded his  attendants  to  dismount,  and  put 
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op  their  steeds,  saying,  that  he  intended  to 
xmtinue  the  journey  alone,  that  he  should  not 
)e  absent  above  a  day  or  two,  and  that  they 
rere  to  wait  his  return.     These  measures  he 
idopted,  lest,  by  appearing  in  the  town  with 
i  retinue,    he   should  attract  observation,    a 
thing,  which,   under  present   circumstances, 
it  was  particularly  desirable  to  avoid ;  and  in 
order  to  render  himself  still  more  secure,  he 
flung  a  wide  dark  colored  mantle  over  his 
sliOQlders,  which  being  buckled  at  the  throat, 
M  back  in  large  folds  upon  the  crupper  of  his 
horse. 

Accoutred  in  this  disguise,  which  was  quite 
^cient  to  keep  him  from  the  knowledge  of 
^y  diance  passengers  he  might  meet,  he  set 
lorwird  alone  towards  the  town  of  his  nativity. 

Be  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  walking 
'^i^ horse  slowly  along,  he  heard  the  sounds  of 
^e  one  galloping  at  full  speed  behind  him, 
^  the  same  direction  he  was  travelling. — 
'^n  the  cavaUer  had  reached  the  spot  where 
^bert  was,  checking  his  steed,  he  seemed  to 
^e  him  with  some  curiosity,  which  after  hav- 
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iiig  apparently  satisfied,  he  set  again  i 
his  horHe,  and  re-comniencing  his  c 
the  same  swiftness  as  before,  was  short 
of  sight. 

"  That  is  a  rude  clown  enough,"  said  S 
to  himself,  "  methinks  I  have  seen  him  l 
— Ha!   true — it  was  this  morning  I  o 
him  on  the  road — he  seemed  to  look  a 
thut  time  too,   very  sharply — though  I 
scarcely  noted  it." 

The  usual  way  by  which  travellers  1 
Paris  entered  St.  Omerwas,  through  tbeii 
of  Arms,  and  to  it  therefore  the  CouaM 
reeled  himself;  but,  on  arriving,  he  sawif 
it  was  undergoing  repair,  and  that  the  i 
was  BO  completely  blocked  up  by  loose  sta 
mortar,  the  implements  for  building,  ( 
workmen  who  were  using  them,  that  he  1 
cunipelled,  much  against  his  inclination — for  hia 
steed  had  for  some  time  past,  shown  signs  of 
weariness — to  make  a  circuit  of  at  least  a  third 
of  the  town,  ere  he  could  arrive  at  the  other 
nearest  barrier,  called  the  gate  of  Sithieu,  or. 
la  parte    de    Sithieu,    from    its   having  been 
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erected  on  that  spot  of  land  which  formerly 
had  gone  by  the  name  of  le  pays  de  Sithieu. 

IliiB  gateway  through  which  he  had  to  pass, 

was  a  long  arch,  or  more  properly  speaking, 

peihaps,  a  tunnel  of  five  and  twenty  or  thirty 

feet  in  depth,   or  even  more.     Walking  his 

Wse  slowly  along  as  he  entered  it,  he  per- 

cei?ed  at  the  other  extreme  end,  a  monk,  ap- 

paidled  in  that  long  stole  which  is  worn  by 

tkoae  of  the  order  of  St.  Benoit. 

He  was  resting  his  body  against  one  of  the 
^tone  pillars  which  supported  the  arch,  and 
apparently  waiting  for  some  one's  arrival,  or 
P^aps  indeed,  it  might  have  been  that  he  had 
^ped  aside,  in  order  to  avoid  being  crushed 
07  a  long  file  of  horses  at  that  moment  going 
V*  and  dragging  after  them  the  trunk  of  a 
*^e  tree  which  had  been  felled  for  fire  wood. 
'^luulno  sooner  passed,  than  the  monk,  re- 
sonung  an  erect  posture,  stepped  forth,  and 
P^pared  to  continue  his  way  through  the  arch. 
There  was,  certainly,  nothing  extraordinary 
^  fte  appearance  of  a  monk  at  St.  Omer,  a 
P'^  filled  with  convents ;  nor  had  Robert 
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any  reason  to  be  surprised  at  beholdin 
in  the  situation  just  described ;  yet,  evera 
the  adventure  at  Paris,  he  liad  had  hia  i 
I  BO  fully  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  it,  ■ 
the  object  of  his  journey  being  to  see  a  s 
who  was,  as  he  trusted,  to  do  him 
service,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  wondere 
if  he  looked  witii  some  degree  of  int£r« 
every  one  who  wore  a  religious  habit,  I 
thought,  with  an  tnteuseness  of  hope  i 
amounting  to  expectation,  that  each  i 
beheld  in  such  a  dress  was  he,  of  wliM 
came  in  quest. 

"  This  person,"  said  he  to  himself, 
'  to  have  been  waiting  for  some  one — whok 
that  he  is  not  my  man  V 

He  kept  his  eye  upon  him,  alnost  ii 
every  moment,  that  he  would  accost  hia 
no;  he  passed  on  his  way,  without  seem 
take  the  slighlest  notice  of  any  thing  hn^ 
beads  which  he  was  counting,   or  the  i 
whereon  his  eyes  were  turned. 

Walking  his  horse  thus  slowly  on,  whiltl  I 
himself  was  sitting  carelessly  onliim,  witbo. 
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liand  resting  on  his  hip,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
penon  who  feels  fatigue,  but  still  keeping  his 
eye  turned  towards  the  monk,  he  reached  the 
centre  of  the  passage*^  where,  from  its  great 
depth,  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  scarcely  ar- 
rt?e,  even  at  noon-day,  much  less,  therefore, 
at  about  five  hours  afterwards,   when  nearly 
apon  the  verge  of  the  horizon. — ^The  Count 
could  no  longer  perceive  the  object  of  his  at- 
tention, or,  if  he  saw  him,  it  was  as  a  shadow 
floating  by* 

"  He  is  not  the  one  from  whom  I  expect 
•enrice," 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips,  or 
rather  the  idea  had  hardly  crossed  his  mind, 
aiien  Us  attention  was  arrested  by  some  one's 
slipping  a  small  packet  into  his  hand* — He  in- 
stantly looked  round,   but  from  the  extreme 
darkness  of  the  spot,  to  which  his  eye  had  not 
jet  got  accustomed,  he  could  not  at  first  dis- 
tinguish any  thing,  bat  in  another  second,  he 
perceived  the  monk  fast  retreating  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  gateway.     He  called  after 
him,  but  BO  answer  was  returned.    He  reined 


in  his  steed,  intending  to  have  i 
stranger,  but  it  was  useless,  the  animal  do 
longer  posBessing  the  alacrity  of  spirit  with 
which  he  had  commenced  the  day,  could 
scarcely  be  made  to  obey  the  rein,  and  ere  the 
Count  had  brought  his  head  round,  the  monk 
had  gained  the  outworks  of  the  gate,  where, 
turning  round  an  angle  ofthe  building,  he  clam- 
bered up  apairof  narrow  wooden  stairs,  tempo- 
rarily erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  towns- 
folk, in  time  of  peace,  and  ascending  by  tben 
to  the  ramparts,  was  instantly  out  of  sight, 
and  soon  afterwards  beyond  all  fear  of  being 
overtaken. 

The  first  thought  which  naturally  occurred 
to  Robert  was,  that  this  was  the  monk  who 
had  left  the  letter  for  him  at  the  palace,  in 
Paris.  '■  Yet,  how,"  said  he  to  himself, — 
"  how  can  be  have  travelled  thus  far  in  so 
short  a  apace  of  time!  —  It  has  taken  me, 
though  well  mounted,  above  (bur  days  to  come 
here.  Monk»i,  who  mostly  pad  it  along  the 
road  on  their  own  feet,  or  at  best  have  some 
wretched  mule  to  carry  them,  do  not  generally 
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tfard  so  fast.    Yet,  behold,  this  man  is  here, 
not  only  as  soon  as  I,  but  has  outstripped  me ! 
Another  circumstance  also  which  surprised 
Um  when  he  first  thought  of  it,  was  that  of 
the  monk  Baring  apparently  waited  for  him 
^  the  gate ;   but  this,  on  consideration,  he 
MitisfiEu^torily  accounted  for  to  himself,  when 
he  reflected  on  the  horseman  who  had  over- 
taken and  passed  him,  and  who  he  doubted 
iv>t,  had  been  despatched  to  watch  for  and 
give  notice  of  his  arrival. 
Be  enveloped  the  packet  in  the  folds  of 

htt  gannent,  and  continued  the  route  before 

Urn. 

''  Now  then,"  thought  he,  ''  I  am  again 
^thin  the  walls  of  that  town  in  which  I 
^'•t  drew  breath, — and  there,"  he  continued, 
*<^kiQg  upon  the  castle,  whose  turrets  rose  far 
^▼e  the  meaner  houses  which  surrounded  it, 
'  ^ere  it  is  that  my  mother  first  took  me  in 
"^f  wmg  and  blessed  me ; — for  nearly  a  century 
^^  a  balf  hath  it  been  the  residence  of  mine 
*«»ce8torB-.yet  am  I — /,  the  rightful  heir  to 
^  which  that  proud  castle  gazes  o'er,  obliged 
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to  enter  in  disguise,  uud  tramp  about  I 
streets  in  queut  of  some  poor  sorry  lodging, 
in  which  I  may  lay  duun  my  weary  limbs 
to  rest !" 

Impatient  to  know  the  contents  of  the 
letter  he  had  just  received,  he  spurred  his 
horse,  and  forced  him  to  the  utmost  speed 
to  which  he  chose  to  be  so  forced. 

The  ions  of  those  days,  when  persons  of 
Robert's  rank  always  received  hospitality  at 
the  castle  of  the  Seigneur  of  the  land  on 
which  they  travelled,  were  all  poor  anil 
homely,  and  the  one  at  which  he  arrived 
was  not  better  than  the  rest.  He  resigned 
his  steed  to  the  care  of  the  hostler, — ^by  the 
bye.  no  man's  steed  will  thank  any  man  for 
doing  that! — and  retiring  to  his  own  apart* 
ment,  pulled  out  the  letter  and  began  reading 
it.  It  had  evidently  beett  written  by  the  same 
hand  which  penned  the  other,  and  contained 
as  follows : — 

"  Excellent  Lord, 

"  Seek  not  to  know  him  who  writes  this, 
and  wills  your  good, — name  not  to  any  one 
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your  object  in  coming  hither, — keep  yourself 
unseen,  nor  issue  forth  till  night  hath  clothed 
the  earth  in  darkness,  and  made  you  secure 
from  observation ; — fail  in  any  of  these  ordi- 
nances, and  much  risk  is,  that  all  will  fail. 

**  I  do  rejoice  you  have  arrived  so  soon; 

the  fifth  of  this,  the  seventh  month,  will  be 

that  of  St.  Bertin's  fSte ;  it  was  on  that  day, 

some  thirty  years  gone  by,  that  the  evil  deed 

I  spoke  of  was  performed. 

**  I  joy,  therefore,  that  the  anniversary  of 

the  day  on  which  you  were  thus  wronged, 

may  be  the  one  on  which  it  is  destined  to 

JHe   to    right  you.      On  Thursday   next,   at 

two  hours  after  sunset,  may  it  please  you  to 

^2ome  unattended,    and  wait  by  the  rivulet 

Vrhich,  skirting  the  enclosure  of  the  Abbey, 

^▼es  water  to  its  lands. 

"  You  shall  not  have  long  watched,  ere 
t>ne  accosting  you,  will  disclose  all  such 
inttttere  as  is  fit  you  should  be  told.'' 
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CHAPTER   XVn. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  mystery  : 
this  man,  thought  the  Count  to  himself;! 
am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  wherefore  q 
much  is  needful.  Let  him  but  oDce  , 
the  indenture  into  my  hands,  and  t  wai 
that  I  will  shortly  make  good  my  caui 
am  quite  strong  enough,  at  present  evenjJ 
defend  this  monk  from  any  who  would  I 
him  for  doing  me  service, — how  much  i 
so  shall  [  be  when  the  papers  are  in  my 
keeping! — However,  be  it  so-  On  Thursdav 
next — it  ia  long  to  wait!— iit  two  hours  past 
BunBet.  Well!  let  me  see,  this  is  Tuesday, — 
I  only  then  shall  have  the  whole  of  to-morrow 
and  the  next  day  to  feel  anxiety — forty-eight 
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boon — I  wish  with  all  my  hearty  this  monk 
Ittd  made  the  sum  of  his  religion  to  consist 
io  acting  as  an  honest  man,  rather  than  in 
such  foolery. — ^To  wait  here  two  days,  when 
two  hours  would  have  sufficed  to  instruct 
me  in  all  I  wish  to  know !  Jeanne — Ah ! 
with  what  anxiety  art  thou  at  this  moment 
thinking  of  me  and  of  how  I  speed !  Howe'er 
--patience — there  is  no  remedy. 

Preparing  to  go  to  rest  for  the  night,  he 
diTeited  himself  of  his  armour,  that  is  of 
^  light  corselet  which  was  usually  worn  in 
traTelling.  Whilst  thus  employed,  a  thou- 
B^  pleasing  reflections  crossed  his  mind; 
^  he  enjoyed  himsjelf  in  all  the  luxury  of 
^tidpating  the  time  when  he  should  be  put 

• 

^  fiill  possession  of  his  ancestral  domains — 
^  that  object  of  ambition  which  had  through- 
^^life  been  predominant  in  his  bosom. 

^et— for  there  are  certain  spirits  in  the  world 
^hich  nature  seems  not  to  have  formed  for 
^piiiess,  and  within  whom  some  Demon 
^^elb  that  he  may  laugh  to  scorn  their 
'^e  agpirations — yet  were  these  sweet  sooth- 
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iug  hopes  mixed  up  with — or  rather  perhaps 
succeeded  by — some  dread,  secret,  iodefinabLe 
appreheiiHioQ  of  impeDdiog  evil.  He  flung 
hiiuseir  upon  the  bed,  and  as  he  laid  pon- 
dering over  the  subject  of  hia  late  reflections, 
heard  a  noise  in  an  adjoining  recess,  as  of  bohw 
insect  tapping  on  the  mouldering  wood  within 
it.  His  imngiaation  was  on  the  wing — the 
events  of  the  preceding  days  had  given  it 
flight  —  he  listened  —  he  held  his  breath  — 
"harki" — it  struck  him  as  the  aound  of  the 
ill-omening  cricket  whicJi  he  heard. 

If,  in  the  present  day,  advanced  as  we  are 
in  science,  and  when  people  publicly  laugh 
to  scorn  such  notions,  and  call  them  idle 
superstitions,  there  are  still  many,  and  well 
educated  people  too,  who  secrrl/jf  have  audi 
feelings;  how  little  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that,  in  an  age  when  every  body  believed— 
and  freely  owned  themselves  to  do  so — iu 
forewarnings,  in  magic,  and  in  couunuDtnga 
of  departed  spirits,  with  friends  or  foes  who 
still  remained  on  eartli, — Robert,  though  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  accomplished  of 
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the  day  in  which  he  lived,  should  feel  some 
tenor,  aoine  dread,  awfiil  sipprehension  of  what 
this  noise  might  portend  ? 

He  continued  listening  in  a  bieathless  agi- 
tation, whidi  became  less  endurable  at  each 
lucceedingstroke  the  insect  made.  "  Heavenly 
Mother! — Holy  Viigin!''-  .said  •he  at  length, 
•tsrting  up,   **  What  nieaneth  that  ?  whence 
Cometh  it?     Is  it  tbf — Death-watch  —  that 
U(rfal  insect,  which  cioaketh  his  harsh  grat- 
ing notes  upon  the  ear  of  man,  when  Death  is 
Hything  down  some  object  of  his  love ! — Oh, 
Jeftoae!  —  Hark!  —  again  —  OhJ   my  child! 
Have  I  come  hither  then,  thus  far,  for  your 
knd  sakes,  that  I  might  clothe  you  in  the 
^*pity  which  is  your  due ;  and  shall  I,  at  the 
very  moment  that  I  think  myself  about  to 
<^Btch  the  prize,   heboid  you  snatched  from 
*«•  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  ?   Again  I — Oh  1 — 
'**ce,  cursed  reptile — Peace,  be  still — be  still, 
^"^ypoor  heart  will  break.    Another! — Oh, 
**^fiil,  horrible!— Yet— No,  no— It  cannot 
^*  Ifever  hath  the  great  and  good  Creator 
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of  our  immortal  spirits  given  it  to  the 
euch  a  poor  perishable  thing  as  that 
now  BO  trighteth  me,  to  toll  the  knell 
departure  from  a  world  where  he  hath  placed 
us.  What  idle  fantasy  it  was ! — So .'  I'll  look 
up  again — It  cannot  be  '." 

Yet  still  the  cricket  continued  tapping  OB 
the  wood,  or  using  that  particular  note  whioh 
resembles  it ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
reason  which  he  called  to  his  aid,  and  wlueb 
convinced  his  mind, — his  heart  remained  UO' 
satisfied,  and  misgave  him. — What  poor,  wnk, 
wavering,  wretched  things  we  are.' — 'what 
even  at  the  very  moment  in  which  we  feel 
most  strong  in  reason,  and  have  brought  our^ 
selves  to  mock  ourselves  for  our  apprehensions, 
thinking  us  victors — we  are  vanquished  ! 

Robert  again  sunk  upon  the  pillow,  en- 
deavouring by  ai^ument  to  convince  himself 
that  the  fears,  the  indescribable  apprehenaicns 
which  haunted  him,  were  idle.  It  would  not 
do.  Still  the  insect  continued  its  fearful  an- 
nunciation. He  arose  with  the  design  of  find- 
ing the  creature  and  putting  it  out  of  the  way, 
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just  as  if  by  that  act  he  could  also  hare  an- 
nulled the  eTil  which  it  boded ! 

He  searched  for  it  in  that  part  of  the  room 
from  which  the  sound  seemed  to  proceed :  it 
was  in  rain.     It  appeared  to  shun  him.     If 
)ie  looked  for  it  in  one  spot,  he  heard  it  creak- 
ing in  another.    Did  he  follow  it  there  ? — the 
insect  had  already  moved  off,  and  was  pouring 
forth  its  dismal  notes  in  some  distant  comer, 
^d  defied  him. 

After  a  long  and  fruitless  search  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  bed,  where,  from  fatigue 
both  of  mind  and  body,  he  at  last  composed 
bhnself  to  sleep ;  but  that  sleep  was  not  rest, 
^^ms  haunted  him  throughout  the  night. 
"^e  Death-watch  had  skaken  his  nerves,  and 
^Q^  feelings  which  would  not  be  allayed, 
'^^fiuicied  he  beheld  his  eldest  son,  now  about 
^^  years  of  age,  lying  upon  a  couch,  pale, 
"P^hless,  and  inanimate :  his  mother,  whose 
^'^^ks,  blanched  with  watching  as  her  child's 
^^  by  sickness,  was  standing  by  his  side 
^ging  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief,  the 
1       ^ore  appalling  as  it  was  mute. 


IflO 
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At  the  foot  of  the  couch  appeared  aooAer 
figure, — it  was  that  of  a  female,  clothed  in  the 
weeds  of  mourning ;  her  years  were  those  of 
childhood,  but  the  calm  dignity  of  her  counte- 
nance hespoke  an  intellect  beyond  her  age, 
and  Robert  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising, 
by  her  dark  blue  eyes  and  by  the  near  resem- 
blance she  bore  to  the  Counteaa,  the  daughter 
he  had  lost  some  few  years  ago. 

He  would  have  rushed  towards  the  group, 
but  that  his  feet  were  rivett«d  to  the  spot 
whereon  he  stood.  He  would  have  given 
utterance  to  grief  in  words,  but  his  tongue 
refused  its  duty;  and  he  remained.  In  mole 
trembling  expectation  of  the  sequel. 

The  female — wliose  joyously  plaeid  mien 
assured  the  absence  of  all  gross  earthly  pas- 
sions; whose  air,  gait  and  minutest  gesture 
breathed  forth,  if  bo  it  may  be  said,  benevo- 
lence and  love,  and  told  of  Heaven  and  im- 
mortality,—  looked  mildly  round,  upon  her 
mother  first,  as  though  she  would  hare  Eatd. 
"  farewell!"  then  glanced  at  her  father  the 
same  soft  pitying  look ;   and  lastly,   turning 
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her  eye«  npon  her  brotbery  she  fixed  them  on 
his  countenaDce,  whilst  rmising  np  her  hand 
she  beckoned  him. 

*'  Haste,  brother — come  with  me-<-the  sun 
bleaks  on  us !" 

With  that  B'ArtCHs  thought  he  could  per- 
ceive the  sjMrit  of  his  son  spring  gladly  forth 
to  leaye  its  mortal  coil,  and  cling  in  holy  fel- 
lowship around  his  sister^  who»  leaping  lightly 
tioia  the  earthy  arose  with  him,  and  cleft  a 
paftage  through  the  chamber^s  ancient  roof, 
^tuch,  closing  on  their  egress,  clipped  them 
"^  their  parents'  view. 

On  the  instant — ^through  the. deep  gloom 
^hich  had  succeeded  to  an  unusual  brightness 
"^B'Artois  perceived  a  human  form  glide  swift-* 
V  through  the  chamber  to  the  doorway,  when 
m  massiTe  gate  itself,  swung  back  upon  its 
'^^lesg  hinges,  clapped  to  again  with  a  loud 
^^ol  crash,  which  shook  the  building  to  its 
***«•  "  But  hark !"  A  screech  of  wild  de- 
rive laughter  follows,  and  its  loud  fearful 
P^  ling  mockingly  throughout  the  chambers 
^^  the  vaulted  palacev—'' What  Demon  uttered 
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that! — Tis  Louis — Louis  of  Flanders — 'tis  bk 
voice — 'tis  his — I  know  it!" 

The  delusion  was  at  an  end — the  scene  had 
roused  the  sleeper. — He  started  from  hig  bed, 
and  going  to  the  lattice,  leaned  his  head  a- 
gainst  the  pillar,  and — let  it  not  be  thought 
to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  his  character, 
— he  wept. 

The  sun  was  just  sending  his  first  morning 
rays  through  the  coarse  and  much  worn  cur- 
tains, which  hung  around  the  window.  Ro- 
bert dressed  himself,  and  composed  his  mind 
as  much  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  and 
strove  to  convince  his  heart, — his  head  was 
already  convinced,  and  needed  no  counsel — 
that  neither  (he  Death-watch,  uor  the  dream, 
could  possibly  be  a  prognostic  of  evil. 

In  reflecting  on  the  scene  which  had  been 
presented  to  his  imagination,  that  part  of  it 
which  filled  him  with  the  greatest  horror  was, 
the  shrill  laugh  of  scorn,  uttered  by  the  Count 
of  Flanders — all  which  he  had  ever  heard  of 
the  viciousness  of  his  character,  and  all  which 
the  Countess  had  ever  told  him  of  his  hatred 
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to  himself,  now  occurred  to  him ;  and  it  was, 
without  doubt,  the  many  admonitions  she 
had  given  respecting  that  Seigneur,  which 
had  caused  his  thinking  of  him  in  sleep,  as 
indulging  a  fiendish  joy  at  beholding  him 
bereaTed  of  one  of  those  objects  which  he 
most  a£fectioned. 

The  monk's  injunctions  were,  that  he  should 
«>t  stir  forth  during  the  day.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  attempt  doing  so.  Yet  remaining 
^  liome  was  irksome.  He  had  no  society, 
wt  eren  that  of  a  dog.— What  a  firiend,  what 
%  companion  a  dog  is ! — he  plays  with  us  when 
^e  are  gay,  is  mournful  when  we  grieye,  and 
loves  his  master  always.  Not  that  of  a  page 
^  groom.  He  counted  the  hours  as  they 
P^M  wearily,  by  the  shade  cast  upon  a  dial 
^  ^e  garden,  just  before  his  windows. 

'<!  doing  this,  and  in  pacing  up  and  down 

^^  length  of  his  long,  but  narrow  apartment, 

^  occupied  himself  the  whole  day,  waiting 

^Patiently  till  it   had  passed,  and  another 

^e  and  gone :  when  he  would  have  to  obey 

^  monk's  summons. 

^'01.  I.  K 
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z  by  which  bfli   I 


Notwithstanding  the  reasoning  by  which  bfli 
had,  be  hoped,  fully  persuaded  himself  that 
the  Death-watch  could  not  haye  been  a  mes- 
senger of  evil,  either  to  himself  or  to  his 
House;  he  found  it  impossible  so  to  nerve 
himself,  as  to  behold  the  day  close -ia  and 
night  approach,  without  experiencing  the 
same  feelings  of  indescribable  terror  and  anx- 
iety; and,  do  what  he  might,  he  could  not 
succeed  iu  shaking  from  his  mind  the  thought 
that  something — he  guessed  not  what  it  might 
be — had  gone  wrong  since  he  quitted  Paris; 
and  he  looked  forward  to  the  hour  of  rest, 
as  to  a  time  which  was  to  deprive  him  of 
all  rest. 

Should  he  again  hear  the  appalling  noise 
of  the  Death-watch ;  was  he  to  consider  it 
as  a  renewed  proof  that  evil  was  abroad  ? — or 
ought  he  rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  look  on 
it  as  an  argument,  to  shew  that  what  he  had 
heard  on  the  preceding  night  was  hut  the 
usual  habit  of  the  insect,  foreboding  therefore 
neither  ill  nor  good  .'  There  are  two  aides  to 
every  question,  and  each  of  them  may  gen- 
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erally  be  argued  with  equal  plausibility,  and 
with  the  same  chance  of  coming  to  a  just 
conclusion.  Why  bow  we  down  to  Heaven 
in  thankfulness? — Pay  we  such  homage  for 
our  ignorance! 

At  length  the  dreaded  hour  arriyed  at  which, 
on  the  preceding  eyening,  he  had  heard  the 
Death-watch.     He  listened — **  Not  a  sound !" 
He  listened  on—"  Nothing  !'* 
**  Be  stiU,  my  fooUsh  heart  r 
Yet  his  heart  would  na#  be  still ;  and  it  kept 
^tmg  on,  until  its  throbbings  almost  stifled 
^-  At  last  he  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep. 


It  2 
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CHAPTER  XVIII.  (1 


H 


In  a  barbarous  age,  and  in  a  barbarous 
— for  I  speak  of  Oaul,  before  the  intiddiielioB 
of  Christianity — there  lived  a  barbarian  natawJ 
Sythius,  Duke,  it  is  said,  and  Captain  of  the- 
Morini,  whom  Caesar — not,  I  presume,  at  that 
time  knowing  that  we,  brave  Britons,  resided 
over  the  water — called  extremi  harnhmm, — die 
furthest  of  men. 

Ariovistus  threatening  to  invade  his  terri- 
tory, the  Duke  bethought  him  of  constmctuig 
a  fortress  in  a  morass,  not  very  hx  from  the 
town  now  called  St.  Omer;  by  the  aid  of  which 
he  might  repel  the  aggressor.  This  design  he 
accomplished;  but  it  was  an  habitation  dif- 
fering widely  from  the  much  famed  castle  of 
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Baron  Thunder — ten — ^tronk,  Candid's  friend, 
for  that  castle  had  both  doors  and  windows, 
this  possessed  neither;  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  Ariovistus  never  could 
get  into  it. 

In  honor  of  this  Duke  it  was,  that  the 
country  lying  round  St,  Omer  was  called 
Sithieu,  In  process  of  time  this  said  castle 
passed  from  the  family  of  its  original  posses- 
sor, and  in  the  serenth  century  was  held 
by  a  Lord,  bight  Odroaldus,  rich,  powerful, 
brare  and  courteous,  but  an  abominable  idola- 
ter. In  this  time  it  was  that  Si.  Omer,  Bishop 
of  Terouanne,  coming  into  the  neighbourhood, 
paid  him  a  visit,  and  set  about  conrerting 
iiim  to  the  true  faith;  in  which,  after  much 
labor  and  great  persuasion,  he  succeeded. 

In  gratitude  to  St.  Omer,  for  the  inestimable 
Idessing  he  had,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  him : 
Odroaldus  made  a  donation  of  some  lands  of 
Ilia  demesne,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
on  which  a  town — St.  Omer — was  built,  to 
three  other  Saints ;  namely,  to  St«  Bertin,  St. 
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Bertrand,  and  St.  MomnieliB,  who  fotthwilh 
thereon  built  a  soiiill  chapel  and  a  moaaatery. 

These  were  soon  superseded  by  others  larger 
and  more  commodious ;  which  also  in  their 
turn  gave  place  to  others  still  more  sumptuous; 
and  finally  the  Abbey,  now  called  St.  Bertin'>i 
reached  such  a  pitch  of  magnificence,  u  lo 
pass  for  one  of  the  most  splendid  throughout 
France.* 

I  know  not  how  it  happened  that,  of  the 
three  Saints,  St.  Berlin  was  the  one  who  g«Te 
a  uaiue  to  the  structure. 

St.  Bertin  was  and  still  is  situate  at  (lie 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  St.  Omer  is  built, 
and  its  gardens  were  confined  on  one  «ide  by 
the  ramparts  of  the  Un/ra,  on  two  others  by 


■  The  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin  ii  iudeti  »  beauUfn)  piece  of 
architecture,  u  mijr  be  diicavered  even  >l  pteieiil ;  thougli  il 
wu  demolished  >l  the  rerolntioD  by  thoK  wretched  AmUin, 
who  nresked  Bn  ipuoe  uid  thildiib  veogesnce,  not  unlj  ujkb 
living  cn-Btqres,  bul  uiao  on  ilune  wsIIb.  Ench  day  the  Abbe; 
is  going  more  and  mure  tn  niin  ;  for  its  Isodt  bi 
the  poueHion,  I  believe,  of  ntDe  uneducoled  pe 
the  slaoe  for  building. 
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the  town  itadf,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  rivulet, 
then  a  pure  and  beautiful  stream,  but  now 
a  loathsome  channel,  into  which  is  emptied 
the  filth  of  that  quarter  of  the  town  which  it 
Hirronnds. 

At  last,  when,  from  observing  the  tint  upon 
the  western  sky,  the  Count  conjectured  that 
the  sun  was  set,  he  begun  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  interview  with  the  monk. 

He  buckled  on  a  corselet  beneath  his  vest, 
girded  on  a  sword,  and  placing  a  poniard  at 
the  left  side  of  his  bosom,  sat  down  to  wait 
till  the  decreasing  light  should  suffer  him  to 
walk  abroad  without  fear  of  molestation.  More 
than  an  hour  passed  in  this  manner  ere  he 
considered  it  sufficiently  dark  to  venture  forth, 
when  covering  himself  with  the  same  colored 
cloak  which  he  had  worn  in  entering  St.  Omer, 
md  slouching  a  bonnet  over  his  eyes,  he  might, 
by  favor  of  the  darkness,  himself  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  monk.  Thus  disguised  he  hur- 
vied  along  the  streets,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  every  one  he  saw  approaching  him, 
^ud  in  a  short  time  arrived  at  the  brink  of 
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the   rivulet,   which   had  been   designated  "to  I 
him  in  the  letter. 

Over  this  there  was  a  small  wooden  bridge, 
defended  by  a  gate  at  each  end,  and  serving 
as  a  means  of  communication  betweeD  the 
Abbey  and  the  town.  It  was  just  opposite 
to  this  that  the  Count  chanced  to  arrive.  The 
gate,  however,  was  loclted,  and  indeed  if  it 
had  not  been  so,  he  might  have  thought  it 
more  right  or  prudent  to  have  waited  on  the 
outside,  until  his  guide  came  to  introduce  him 
into  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey- 

He  had  thus  waited  sufficiently  long  to  hare 
weariness  added  to  anxiety,  when  he  perceived, 
pa&sing  close  to  him,  a  man  clothed  in  the 
same  habit  as  had  been  the  monk  who  de- 
livered him  the  letter.  The  man  proceeded  on 
his  way,  without  seeming  to  notice  him. 

"  Does  he  not  know  me,  or  is  it  another 
monk  of  the  same  order  ?"  thought  Robert. 

After  a  minute's  absence,  the  same  Aguie 
returned,  and  this  time  looked  at  the  Coant 
as  if  in  expectation  of  meeting  some  ooi 
doubting  whether  ht  was  the  person. 
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"  This  is  strange  enough/'  said  the  Count, 
"  what  can  it  mean  ?  Let  him  appear  a  third 
time  and  I  will  speak  to  him.^ 

Again  he  came,  but  this  time  approached 
the  Count    with   more  apparent  confidence, 
and  seemed  desirous  of  addressing  him. 
"  Is  it  me.  Father,  whom  you  seek  V* 
^  It  must  be  the  Count  of  Artois  by  that 
voice's  tone,''   replied   the  stranger.      "  The 
darkness  of  the  night  made  me  unable  to  dis- 
tuignish  him  through  the  disguise  he  wears. 
Ood  and  St.  Bertin  saye  you.  Sire !" 

"  The  same  to  you.  Father !    You  have  bid 
me  hither!"  replied  the  Count,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  between  asserting  a  fact  and  demand- 
^  a  question. 
"Idid,  my  Lord." 

"The  purport  of  your  demand  was — ^what?" 

"To  estate  you.  Seigneur,  in  the  land  which 

^  late  Countess,  your  aunt,  of  Burgundy, 

^j^stly  did  possess  her  of  and  hold  through 

life,** 

"Enough,  Father,  I  do  acknowledge  you 
'^  the  one  I   seek ;  and  now,  I  pray  you, 
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lO    (le-        1 


puL  forth  the  manner  in  which  you  do 
sign  to  brin^  about  this  good." 

"  That  (locutnetit,  my  Lord,  of  which  my 
letter  told,  is  hidden  in  a  box  withio  a  secret 
department  of  a  certain  chamber  of  the  Abbey; 
may  it  please  you  to  accompany  me  hither,  I 
will  then  make  it  over  to  your  hands." 

"You  have  it  not  then  upon  you?"  asked 
the  Count,  with  some  appearance  of  surprise. 

"Oh!  no,  ray  Ijord,  1  dared  not  trust  ray- 
self  witli  ought  so  precious,  when  wtilking 
abroad  at  this  late  hour  o'nighti  beside  wbicfa, 
I  am  come  from  making  a  long  round,  and 
should  have  found  it  troublesome  to  carry;  but 
I  hold  the  key  of  this  gate,  which  leads  into 
the  Abbey  gardens,  and  will  conduct  you  to 
the  chamber  where  the  indenture  lies.  Please 
you  to  accompany  me," 

"Aword.Father,  ere  we  begin, "said  D'Artois. 
"  Were  you  not  he  who  left  the  letter  at  my 
residence  in  the  palace  >" 

"  You  have  said  it.  Seigneur, — it  was  I." 

"  How  haps  it  then  that  not  only  you  arrired 
here  as  soon  as  I,  but  that,  outstripping  the 
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fleetnesa  of  my  steed,  you  did  precede  me»  and 
were  wmiting  for  my  entrance  at  the  gate  to 
thrust  that  paper  into  my  hand  ?  Persons  of 
year  estate  ordinarily  travel  not  the  country 
with  such  quickness/' 

"  Even  so,  my  Lofd.     The  reason  I   ar- 
nved  so  soon,  is  that  I  quitted  Paris  the  very 
instant  I  had  delivered  my  commission,  and 
on  the  road  I  chanced  on  others  travelling 
ikiiherward  with  great  speed  on  horseback; 
^hey  were    my  acquaintances,    so   I   joined 
the  party.    As  to  the  intimation  I  received 
of  your  arrival,  'twas  given  me  by  one  I  des- 
patched to  look  out  for  it/' 

"  Tell  me,  holy  Father,  how  chances  it  that 
you  know  me  so  well,  whilst  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  you  ?" 

"  A  Seigneur  of  your  Lordship's  rank  and 
'^ng,  passeth  not  by  unnoted  when  he  doth 
^^  the  streets, — I  have  seen  you  often/' 
"Where?" 

"In  many  places,  —  at  Paris,  and  else- 
^kere." 

"  Again. — Now»  Father,  satisfy  me  on  thi$ 
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head!  Who  are  youj  and  what  prorapteth 
you,  by  this  late  penitenue  of  evil  deeds,  to 
seek  out  and  right  him  who  hath  been  so  long 
wronged  ?" 

"  Nay,  Seigneur,  scarcely  may  I  name  ibis 
just;  have  1  e'er  said  that  1  was  he  who  did 
secrete  the  document?  I  have  but  promised 
to  restore  it;  never  did  I  avow  myself  to  be 
the  robber.  What  mnttereth  it  to  you,  or 
unto  any  one,  who  stole  the  deed,  so  that 
you  be  possessed  of  it  at  last?  Come,  my 
Lord,  time  hastens  on  apace, —  I  wait  your 
Lordship's  leisure, — say,  shall  I  proceed  ?" 

"  Speed  on  thy  ways,  good  monk,  I  follow 
thee." 

The  monk  then,  flinging  back  his  stole,  took 
from  his  girdle  a  key,  which  he  appeared  to 
choose  from  amongst  many  by  its  size ;  and 
unclosing  the  small  gate  separating  them  from 
the  convent  garden,  he  stepped  hghtly  over 
the  bridge,  followed  by  the  Count,  who  kept 
close  at  his  heels. 

Oo  approaching  the  convent,  the  monk 
wound   his   way   through   a   path    towards  a 
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small  private  door,  concealed  from  general 
obeervation  by  a  cluster  of  low  trees  and 
bashes  which  grew  before  it. 

On  applying  a  key  of  a  rery  peculiar  form 
to  its  lock,  the  postern  flew  back,  to  a  certain 
extent,  without  making  the  slightest  noise, 
aad  thus  remained  until,  having  both  entered 
the  building,  the  monk  again  closed  it  after 
them,  when  so  smoothly  did  it  glide  upon  its 
hinges,  that  scarcely  could  the  sound  it  made, 
be  heard. 

Within  was  a  lamp,  suspended  on  one  of  the 
Hiany  pillars  which  clustered  round  and  sup- 
ported the  pile  that  rose  towering  over  them. 
I>ally  and  dimly  it  glimmered  through  the 
Vaulted  passages  through  which  they  had  to 
|mss.  Drawing  another  lamp  from  beneath 
liis  tunic,  the  monk  lighted  it,  and  then, 
\iegging  the  Count  to  follow  him,  proceeded 
fyn  with  a  cautious  and  almost  noiseless  step, 
imtil  arriving  at  another  low  door  in  the  wall, 
he  applied  the  same  key  to  it. 

As  it  flew  open,  D'Artois  perceived  a  flight 
of  steps  ascending  lengthways  along  the  wall. 
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This  they  mounted,  and  then  being  on  eren 
ground,  again  proceeded  on  through  so  many 
passages, — they  made  so  many  turns,  some- 
tiinea  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left, — 
Bometimes  going  down,  and  sometimes  as- 
cending stairs,  that  the  Count  soon  lost 
himself  in  the  labyrinth :  and  had  his  guide 
quitted  him  there,  he  must  inevitably  hare 
perished :  so  impossible  would  it  have  been 
for  him  to  have  found  his  way  out  of  it. 

Having  hurried  on  in  this  manner,  for  a 
space  of  time  which,  to  Robert,  seemed  of 
long  duration,  though  perhaps  it  was  but 
the  novelty  of  the  scene  which  made  it  so 
appear;  they  arrived  before  another  door, 
which  also  was  locked,  but  being  opened, 
presented  to  their  view  a  small — a  very  small 
chamber,  pierced  in  one  of  the  buttresses  of 
the  convent's  wall.  Around  it  were  strewed 
books  and  papers  of  various  sizes  and  de- 
scriptions, and  on  a  table  appeared  imple- 
ments for  writing. 

At  one  end  of  this  room  and  in  a  corner" 
of  it,  there  was  a  recess,  cut  out  of  the  walk. 
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in  the  form  of  a  duU*  This  had  bew  faced 
with  two  thick  oak  panels,  abaped  into  folding 
doore,  which  were  made  stianger  and  more 
aecore  by  means  of  broad  bars  of  iron*  let  into 
them  crosswise. 

Going  directly  up  to  this,  the  monk  opened 
iU  It  seemed  to  have  been  intended  as  a  case 
for  the  preservation  of  manuscripts  of  a  greater 
value,  than  the  others  which  Robert  remarked 
lying  scattered  around  the  room  itself.  On 
shelves,  surrounding  the  recess,  were  several 
volumes  of  different  sizes,  all  richly  bound, 
and  in  apparently  good  oo^dition. 

Upon  the  floor,  if  it  may  be  so  called  from 
iUbei^g — though  elevated  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  ground — still  the  lowest  part  of  the 
Clibinet,  were  several  other  volumes,  and 
loose  papers,  heaped  confusedly  the  one  upon 
the  other.  These  the  monk  removed,  and  then 
pressing,  with  one  of  his  keys,  upon  a  spring, 
conceited  so  artificially,  that  it  might  have 
Scaped  the  notice  of  even  the  most  accurate 
observer,  Robert  saw  a  portioa  of  the  wood- 
^orJL  of  tke  pllktfomi  diiy^ia  it«elf  &o«i  the 
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rest,  and  rising  a  little  above  the  level,  affovA, 
the  means  of  raising  it  entirely  up. 

This  being  done,  the  Count  permvet 
it  contained  a  small  ebony  box,  of  about « 
in  length,  which  the  monk  taking  from  i 
place  of  concealment,  delivered  to  him,  witb 
an  assertion,  that  it  contained  the  documents 
of  which  he  was  in  quest,  and  which  he  woald 
find  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact  he  wished  to 
estabhsh.  Then,  carefully  replacing  the  pa- 
pers, and  every  thing  besides,  in  their  originsl 
position,  he  closed  the  door  of  the  cabinet, 
and  prepared  to  re-conduct  his  companion  out 
of  the  Abbey. 

"  Having  now,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  "  ftd- 
fiUed  my  promise,  and  possessed  you  of  all 
which  it  is  in  my  power  to  give,  for  the  re- 
covery of  your  rights,  we  will,  an't  please  you, 
return,  as  quickly  as  we  can. — Time  is  pre- 
cious.— The  hour  grows  late,  and  methioks 
'tis  not  far  from  twelve,  when  I  must  needs 
attend  the  midnight  call  to  prayers." 

Robert,  assenting  to  this,  carefully  wrapped 
the  precious  casket  within  the  folds  of  his 
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cloak,    and  followed  his    gaide,   with  a  far 
lighter  heart  than  he  had  had  for  many  a  day. 
TraTersing  the  same  intricate  and  winding 
passages  they  had  already  trod,  they  shortly 
arrived    again,    at    the    postern    which    had 
ghren  them  ingress  to  the  convent,  and  this 
without  having  been  met — as  the  monk  pro- 
mised they  should  notr— by  a  single  creature 
Qn  the  way. 

Having  opened  the  gate,  he  accompanied 
^e  Count  a  few  steps — Cleaving  the  door  a-jar 
--in  Older  to  conduct  him  safely  out  of  the 
thicket,  which  has  been  before  mentioned,  as 
serving  to  hide  this  private  entrance  to  the 
^^vent,  from  the  observation  of  strangers. 
"  Here  then.  Seigneur,  we  must  part,"  said 

*€  monk,  in  his  naturally  gruff  voice — '*  Fare- 
well !" 

"  Stay,  Father,**  replied  Robert,  laying  hold 

^  gown, — **  you  have  this  night  done  me 

'^'^^^h  good  service.     It  befits  me  to  reward 

.  y^U;— take  this  purse — it  is  a  heavy  one,  yet 

^^taineth  not  so  much  as  your  good  deeds 
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merit,  or  shall  receive. — How  long  will't 
ere  we  again  meet?" 

"  Thanks,  Sire,  for  this  gold,  the  pour  sh 
be  more  rich  for  it. — When  we  shall  mi 
again,  1  know  not. — It  is  but  seldom  that 
quit  the  purlieus  of  the  convent. — My  jonm 
to  Paris,  was  but  in  obedience  to  the  orden 
received." 

The  monk  had  before,  without  exactly  den 
ing  the  tact,  endeavoured  to  impress  Robi 
with  an  idea  of  bis  not  being  the  purioiaer 
the  casket :  but  had  failed  in  his  purpose ; 
that,  when  he  made  the  assertion  of  1 
gone  to  Paris  solely  in  obedience  to  the  o 
of  a  superior,  the  latter  could  not  help  b 
surprised  at  his  so  fonnal  negation,  of  U 
the  principal  agent. 

"  You  really  are  not  then  the  < 
aecrete  the  deed?"  he  asked,  with  e 
incredulity, 

"Have  I  not,  my  Lord,  before, 
you  not  to  ply  me  with  questions, 
may   not — which   I   muft   not  answcl 
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satisfied  with  Aat  I  have  .possessed  you  of, 
and  which  will  ^uooply  prove  Count  Robert's, 
jour  grandsire's  donatioB. — ^What,  therefore, 
skills  it  you  to  know,  who  it  may  be  that 
sided  the  Countess  in  wronging  you?  Again, 
my  Lord,  adieu. 

"Nay,    Father,"    replied   the  Count,    still 

hol(Ung  him  back,  "  there  is  yet  one  point 

more,  on  which  you  must  satisfy  me." 

"  Let  the  query  then  be  put  quickly,  an't 

pleaae  you.    Sire,"   replied  the  monk ;    ''  for 

hark! — the  bell  tolls  which  bids  me  quit  you !" 

''By  what  name  are  you  known  amongst 

the  brethren  ?  how  am  I,  should  it  so  fortune 

Aat  I  need  your  further  service,  to  apply  to 

you;--Qi.  should  you.  Father,  stand  in  need  of 

^e,  how,  when  I  enter  on  my  rights,  shall 

discover,  and  reward  you  ?" 

The  monk  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  re- 

'^"^ :— "  For  this  purpose.  Seigneur,  will  I 

^^^e  me  Tacitus.     Be  that  a  watch -word 

^Jtt  us, — if  ever  any  one  accost  you,  thus 

Uing  him^  be  sure  that  it  is  either  I,  or 

^e  one  sent  by  me." 
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He  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  words  than, 
by  a  sudden  jerk,  disengaging  bis  tunic  from 
the  Count's  grasp,  he  retreated  with  a  quick 
step  through  the  thicket,  and  soon  arrired 
at  the  postern,  which  he  found,  as  he  had  kfk 
it,  open. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

^RB  King  being  one  morning,  during  Ro- 
^^'s  absence,  in  the  apartments  of  Inez,  she 
^"'oitly  contrived  to  turn  the  conversation  to 
^  certain  gem  of  great  value,  of  which  Philip 
^  ^  short  time  before  made  her  a  present. 

"  Ah,  true,"  he  said,  "  'tis  well  thought  of, 
^'  Vm  glad  thou  hast  thus  minded  me 
^^*  It  was  but  yesternight  that  I  was  think- 
^S  of  that  gem,  and  it  hath  ever  since  scaped 
^y  mind  till  now.  Fetch  it,  Inez,  I  want  to 
^'^  ftt  it ;  there  is  a  trifling  change  which  I 
^^<I  fain  have  made  in  the  workmanship/' 

'  I  have  it  there  locked  up  in  my  casket," 

PM  Inez,  rising  from  her  seat,  and  going 

^rt»  that  part  of  the  room  where  it  was. 
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"  Please  you,  ray  Lord,  wait  but  a  raoment, 
and  I  will  give  it  you." 

Notwithstanding  Inez's  humble  prayer  that 
the  King  would  remain  where  he  was,  he 
nevertheless  followed  her  to  her  toilet  table, 
on  which  the  jewel  case  was  standtag. 

"  Here  it  is,"  she  said,  \inlocking  the  box: 
and  then,  returning  to  her  seat, — without  ap- 
parently noticing  the  King,  who  staid  to  tum- 
ble over  the  other  tilings  within  the  case, — 
she  seeraed  to  have  all  her  attention  taken  up 
with  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  stone,  and 
the  fashion  in  which  it  was  set. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  remarkably  fine  gem — a 
topaz  of  great  lustre  and  transparency,  which 
had  been  set  in  curiously  wrought  gold,  so  as 
to  serve  as  an  ornament  for  the  hair,  or  to  be 
worn  around  the  neck. 

Inez's  thoughts  seemed  to  be  entirely  ab- 
solved in  the  contemplation  of  this  piece  of 
finery,  and  of  the  eHect  which  it  would  have 
upon  her  person,  and  her  person  upon  it ;  some- 
times  she  fastened  it  in  her  hair,  then  loosen- 
ing  it  again,  attached  it,  by  means  of  a  slight 
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gold  ciuuD,  around  her  neck  :  each  time  look- 
mg  at  herself  in  the  mirror,  and  at  each  time 
seeming  very  much  delighted  at  the  figure 
she  iiia4e. 

Aa  she  was  thus  occupied*   and   not  ap« 
ptrently   in    the    slightest  degree    attending 
to  the  King,    or  thinking  of  what  he  was 
dcang  in  thus    rummaging   her  jewel   box: 
^here  also,    as   a  place  of  greatest  safety, 
^  kept  some  letters  and  other  papers :  a 
^dden  thought  seemed  to  strike  her,  and, 
^  if  recollecting    herself,    she    started    up 
Wtily,  and  rushing  towards  him,  held  back 
Us  arm,  and  closed  his  hand  upon  a  scroll 
^f  paper  on  which  it  had  at  that  very  point 
^f  tiioe  chanced  to  light,  and  which  he  was 
^wing  forth  from  between  the  trays  of  the 
casket. 

''  Oh,  Sire !"  she  exclaimed,  in  great  agita- 
tion  of  voice  and  manner, — "  Pardon ! — I  did 
'^^et  myself, — please  your  Grace  to  lay  down 
^«at  scroll, — it  may  not — indeed  it  may  not — 
^it  not  meet  your  Grace's  eyes  " 
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"  And  wherefore  so,  my  gentle  Inei 
pretty  pet, — what  meanest  thou?  Whj 
I  not  behold  it, — hast  thou  then  ought 
possession  which  thou  wouldst  withhold 
me?  It  is  some  pretty  poesy,"  he  conti 
playfully  evading  her  attempts  to  get  il 
him.  "  It  is  some  poesy  of  thine  own 
ing,  I'll  engage,  and  thou  art  silly  enou 
be  ashamed  of  it." 

By  this  time  Philip  had  disengaged  hi 
from  her  grasp, — which  was  not  indeed 
forcible; — and  had  begun  to  look  at  the 
scription ; — the  appearance  of  it  at 
glance  startled  him." 

"  How !  'tis  an  epistle  then — and 

Inez  sank  her  head  upon  her 
dropping  both  her  arms,   stood   mutely 
her    hands    clasped    before    her. 
unfolded    the    paper,    and    glan 
contents;    he    lifted    his    eyes 
they  were  inflamed  with  anger. 

"Inez!    why  —  thou    false   on 
this  ?  — Faithless  —  perjured  —  canki 
ture — whence  is  this  J" 
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Inez's  bo«om  heaved — she  essayed  to  speak, 
but  remained  sttent. 

**  Inez,  I  say  again,  tell  me — I  command 
thee  tell  me — how  came  this  writing  here? — 
How  came  D'Artois  to  have  the  mad  auda- 
cbasness  to  address  thee  thus  in  terms  of 
love,  and  how  camest  thou  to  listen  to  them  V 

**  My  Lord,  my  good,  my  dearest  Lord !" 
ttid  Inez,  covering  her  face  with  both  her 
haodB,  as  though  afraid  to  behold  the  King. 
"  Coii--€ondemn— oh,  condemn  me  not  un- 
keard." 

"Unheard! — Tis  well  thou  didst  not  say 
**<^,  for  I  have  seen  enough  to  damn  thee ! 
*  condemn  thee — /  condemn  thee  not — ^it  is 
^Scroll  which  doth  condemn  thee — thy  con- 
''^•ioii  which  condemns  thee — all  things — each 
^^— every  thing  condemns  thee — not  /." 

"Not  me,  not  me,''  repUed  Inez  in  an  agony 
^' tears,  and  sobbing,  whilst  her  whole  frame 
•*^ook  ^ith  agitation.     **  Not  me, — say  you, 

^y  lord eay  you  that  every  thing  con- 

^^«  me — that  all  things  do  condemn  me  ? 
"^^othing  condemns  me — nothing!" 

^01.  ,.  L 
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"How!  notliing  condemns  thee,  li 
Know  I  not  my  letters? — Can  I  not  read? 
— Is  not  this  D'Artois'  wtitlng? — Hold  I  not 
here — yet,"  continued  the  King,  softening  hia 
voice  a  little,  as  it  occurred  to  him  that  thoogb 
the  writing  was  evidently  the  Count  D'Artois', 
and  though  Inez's  confusion  seemed  to  justify 
his  suspicions,  yet  as  he  had  not  read  the 
letter,  but  only  cast  his  eye  orer  it,  he  had 
no  right  to  conclude  it  to  contain  expressiotu 
of  love. — "  Stay — mayhap — let  lu  see  what  it 
is  of." 

He  then  again  took  up  the  letter,  which  id 
his  first  burst  of  anger  he  had  flung  dowoi  and 
read  as  follows : — 

"  To  the  most  lovely,  the  Lady  Inez. 
"  Thou  didst  much  approve  a  bauble  whicb 
!  wore,  the  day  whei'eon,  to  suit  thy  fancy,  I 
arrayed  me  in  thy  favored  color.  It  was  be- 
stowed on  me  by  one  whom  I  deemed  beautiful 
ere  I  beheld  thee. 

"  I  despatch  it  to  thee  with  this  letter,  doI 
that  it  is  worthy  of  thee,  but  that  ihy  worth 
may  give  it  value. 
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*'  Wear  it  not  on  thy  browi  lest,  h^mg  thus 
netr  thine  eyw,  they  may  bring  shame  upon 
it,  and  make  it  seem  to  lack  its  usual  lustre ; 
Imt  phce  it  somewhere  near  thy  heart,  for  the 
girer's  sake. 

**  AfiEurs  drag  me  hence  incontinently,  but 
retuming  in  a  few  days,  I  will  take  thine 
ttiiwcr. 

"  Thine  ever  devoted/' 

"  Out  upon  thee,  traitress  P' — said  the  King, 
^^ttbg  the  letter,  when  he  had  finished  it,  into 
%  thousand  pieces  and  dashing  them  violently 
^  the  floor^ — *'  Out  on  thee,  shameless  one ! — 
••'tthus  thou  dost  reward  my  love— repay  my 
^«ademc8s?'' 

I^vmg  the  whole  of  the  time  that  this  was 
S^  OB,  Inea  cootitfued  sobbing  a»  though 
^  keart  would  break,  and  tears  chased  each 
^f  quickly  down  her  cheek.  At  length, 
^^'^kg  on  her  knee,  she  seized  hold  of  the 
^8  hand,  which  she  bathed  with  tears ; 
^  looking  tip  piteously  into  his  face,  with 
*  ^ce  broken  and  interrupted  with  sighs, 
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besought  him   to   listeD,    and    not   condemn 
her  unheard  upon  false  Euimises. 

•'  Sunnisea  ! — false  surmises  !" — the  King 
exclaimed  indignantly, — "Was  that  letter — 
that  hateful  scrawl — what  was  that? — was 
that  surmise? — Did  I  surmise  I  saw  it — read 
it — that  it  contained  professions  of  iov«? — 
Did  1  surmise  it  to  be  Robert's  writing — 
writing  which  I  know,  well  as  I  do  know 
mine  own. — Away  with  thee,  thou  art  now 
more  hateful  in  mine  eyes  than  erer  thou 
wert  lovely." 

"  I  say  not,"  replied  Inez,  still  weeprng. 
"  I  say  not  but  that  the  surmises  —  which 
— your  Grace — your  Grace  speaketh  of  are 
just — they  are  just — the  writing  is  that  of 
— of  the  Count  of — Artois.  It  is  also  true 
that  it  is — it  is  addressed  to  me — and  it 
coutaineth  profess — ions — contains  a  profes- 
sion of — of — of  love, — but,  my  Lord,  it  beareth 
not  any  proof — no  not  a  show  of  proof — ihw 
it — it  teas — that  I  gave  the  Count  encottr^f 
ment  to  write   it — and — and   my    heart 
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wttQess  to  the  anger  which — I — the  anger  I 
felt  when,  on  opening  the  letter,  I  found  it 
contain  proffers  equally  offensive  to  me — 
equally  offensive  to  me,  as  to  your  Grace. — 
Yet  your  surmise  that  I  knew  all  this — and 
— this — and — this — this — yes  this  is  what  in 
false— cruelly — cruelly  false." 

"  How,  Inez!"  retorted  the  Monarch,  somt- 
thing  softened  by  her  tears  and  the  tribulation 
he  saw  her  suffering  under,  "  How  can  this 
be;  snd  wherefore,  seeing  the  address  was  in 
Robert's  handwriting,  didst  thou  not  instantly 
fender  it  to  him  unopened  ?" 

"  Why,  an't  please  your  Grace,  how  could 
1  guess  the  Count  of  Artoia — had  writ  to  me 
a  such  bland  fashion — till  1  opened — tilt  I  had 
opened  the  letter? — The  Count — the  Count 
night  have  had — for  ought  I — I  could  tell — 
matters  of — matters  of  import — to  you — to  me 
— or  to  himself — which — which  he  wished  to 

commu  nicate  " 

"  Why  that  is  true,  Inez,   I   must  own, — 

I   liut" 

'■  But  your  Grace,"  interrupted  Inez,  "  your 
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Grace  hath  not  heard  me  out, — I  did  not  know 
it  came  from — from  the  Count — the  letter  wm 
left  here — I  know  not  by  whom,  »ud  none  of 
ray  people  can  tell  me  how, — and  I  had  aerti 
seen  the  Connt's  handwriting." 

"  Thou  didst  not  then,  tiil  1  told  thee  to, 
know" — the  King  said  with  marks  of  sorptm 
— "  that  this  letter  was  written  by  the  Count 
of  Artois! — Fie,  Inez,  fie!  I  may  not  credit 
this — this  is  too  gross  and  palpable," 

"  Not  credit  me?"  exclaimed  Inez,  with 
the  air  and  tone  of  one  who  was  both  hurt 
and  offended,  "  Not  credit  mine  assertion! 
Have  I  then  ever  shewn  myself  unworthy 
of  being  believed?  Hath  your  Grace  eiti 
yet  observed  in  me  ought  which  may  wamnt 
this  cruel  slur  on  my  fair  fame  I" 

"  Why,"  answered  the  King,  towering  bis ' 
voice  to  a  tone  of  still  greater  tendemesKi 
"  it  is  true  indeed,  Inez — I  must  ackoowledg* 
it — thou  hast  been  ever  Open,  fraiik,  and  loyal 
in  thy  communings  with  me. — But  not  to  know 
it! — this  is  what  seems  strange.  Yet  now  l^ 
think  on't,  how  shouldst  ^a^e  known  it  for 
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the  Cknmt's  writiiig?  —  /  know  it  so  well 
myself! — and  this  did  make  me  think  that 
thoa  and  every  one  else  must  hare  known 

it  too, — that  was  my  mistake. — Dear" 

At  this  word  the  King  abruptly  paused, 
Gmt  a  thought  he  had  not  before  considered 
came  across  himv— Hef  bit  his  lip. 

"Yet — ^how  is  it,  that«*knowing  not  this  let- 
ter by  the  writing  in  it,  thon  didst  fail  to  recog- 
nize its  composer  by  the  gem  it  telleth  of,  and 
which  is,  I  so  presume,  the  emerald  which  thou 
thyself  didst  some  time  back — asserting  it  to 
be  a  common  bruit — inform  me  that  the  Count 
had  worn  in  honor  of  thyself? — Hah !  how  is 
this,''  he  continued,  raining  again  his  Voice, 
as,  retreating  from  her  grasp,  he  shook  her 
fWnn  him,  **  how  is  this,  perfidious,  false  one? 
—how  canst  thou  answer  thUV* 

Seeing  the  King,  as  she  had  never  before 
bdield  him,  thus  violently  enraged,  Inez  scarce 
knew  what  course  she  should  next  pursue; 
but  in  affairs  of  this  nature,  where  the  ques- 
tioned finds  it   diflicult  to  answer,  there  is 
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always  a  manner  of  rendering  it  eeemingly 
impossible  she  should  do  so — at  least  for  the 
momeut — ^^just  till  she  has  had  time  to  think 
a.  bit — it  is  to  faint,  and  this  Inez  did  forthwith. 

Alarmed  at  the  state  in  which  he  beheld 
his  mistress,  the  King  began  to  accuse  him- 
self of  using  too  great  a  harshness,  and  of 
having,  by  his  violence,  frightened  her  into 
such  a  state  as  disabled  her  from  explaining  a 
circumstance,  which — as  his  heart  wished,  it 
also  hoped — she  might  explain  to  hi»  perfect 
satisfaction  when  she  was  recovered. 

He,  therefore,  flew  to  the  door  and  sum- 
moned her  attendants;  who  instantly  betook 
themselves  to  chafing  her  temples  with  their 
hands,  and  to  putting  into  practice  all  the 
then  known  means  of  resuscitation ;  whilst 
he  himself,  kneehng  at  her  Hide  and  sprinklii^ 
more  water  in  her  face  than  had  trickled  down 
it  in  tears,  considered  this  event — so  foolish 
are  they  who  love — as  a  proof  of  innocence, 
and  he  almost  accused  himself  of  harshness 
and  brutality   in  thus  wounding  the  feelings 
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of  one  so  good,  so  pure  and,  above  all,  so 

beautiful. 

As  it  took  some  little  time  to  revive  her  and 

bring  back  matters  to  their  former  state,  I 

will  leave  them  till  it  has  been  effected,  and 

i^ume  the  sequel   of  the  story  in  another 

Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

In  having  thus  denied  knowing  that  the 
letter  was  written  by  Robert,  Inez  seems  to 
have  committed  an  error;  as,  though  she  might 
not  have  been  conversant  with  the  handwriting, 
yet  its  matter  must  necessarily  have  pointed 
out  to  her  the  person  who  had  penned  it.  It 
is  a  good  lesson  this,  to  persons  who  meddle 
with  things  of  a  like  nature : — On  ne  s^avUe 
jamais  de  tout.  One  who  engages  in  such 
intrigues  must  have  his  senses  for  ever  on  the 
watch^  lest  he  say  something,  or  do  some- 
thing, or  some  other  person  do  something,  or 
say  something  to  betray  him ;  and  even  then, 
with  all  his  wits  for  ever  on  the  alert,  he  will 
be  quite  sure  to  break  down  at  last. 
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It  seems  then  that  Inez  had  made  a  mistake; 
yet  indeed  might  it  have  been  a  refinement  of 
artifice,  the  design  of  which  was  to  raise  the 
Bang's  anger  to  the  highest  pitch,   so  that 
being  speedily  made  sorry  for  the  extrava- 
gancies he  committed,  and  the  state  to  which 
they  had  reduced  her,  he  should,  by  a  counter 
Tevolution  of  feeling,  be  hurried  back  to  sue 
for  forgiveness  of  the  one  whom  he  had  in* 
juied;  or  again,  it  might  have  been  that  a  little 
female  vanity  was  mingled  with  the  artifice, 
^d  that  she  had  committed  what  seemed  a 
&idt:  partly  in  order  to  prove  the  power  she 
P^Messed  over  the  King's  mind«     How  thin 
i^t  have  been,  I  know  not. 

Inez's  attendants  and  the  King  had  been 
'^f  some  time  busied  in  thus  attempting  to 
i^ve  her :  when  she  at  last  heaved  a  deep 
^iK  and  unclosing  her  eyes,  stretched  forth 
Whand  as  if  in  search  of  something  to  sup- 
port her, — Philip  took  it  in  his  and  raised  her 
upon  the  bed,  whereon  she  had  been  laid 
when  fainting. 
The  King,  now  perceiving  that  the  attack 
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was  past,  and  that  there  was  litUe  probabiKty 
of  its  recurrence,  dismissed  the  women  from 
the  chamber,  and  remained  alone  with  her. 
Though  grieved  at  what  he  had  just  witnesHed, 
and  at  haring  occasioned  it,  he  yet  had  not 
diBinissed  from  hia  mind  that  the  question 
which  thus  agitated  her  had  not  been  an- 
swered. He  doubted  not  her  being  able  to 
do  so,  and  that,  too,  most  satisfactorily  ^  but 
it  had  not  been  doiie,  and  he  waited  in  im- 
patient expectation  till  she  should  speak  of  i1. 

He  still  continued  to  hold  her  hand  in  hta — 
she  gently  withdrew  it. 

"  I  see.  Sire,"  she  begun,  "  that  I  hare 
caused  you  much  trouble,  and — I  was  abotrt 
to  say,  alarm  and  uneasiness ;  but  you  can 
scarce  feel  uneasiness  respecting  the  stale  of 
one  in  whom,  alas !  yon  have  ceased  to  have 
confidence,  or  to  love." 

"  Inez," — replied  Philip,  with  much  tendCT- 
nesB  of  manner,  but  in  a  firm  voice,  for  he 
felt  resolved  that  the  weakness  of  his  heart 
should  not  make  him  lose  sight  of  the  main 
question, — "  I  know  not  wherefore  thou  sayest 
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th»t  I  no  longer  love  thee :  couldst  thou  but 
Ittve  witnessed  the  anxiety  1  felt  during  the 
time  thou  naat  stretched  lifeless  on  this  couch, 
tbou  wouldst  not  think  so  of  me.  Tis  true, 
tbt  an  assertion  of  thine  startled  me,  and  I 
could  not.  nor  can  I,  conceive  it  possible,  that 
Ibau  shouldst  have  needed  me  to  tell  thee 
l!i»t  lie  letter  came  from  the  Count  of  Artois." 
"  I  tell  your  Grace  that  I  knew  not  this ! — 
that  I  was  not,  ttil  you  informed  me  of  it, 
Wire  Ihat  it  was  from  the  Count  of  Artois !" 
^claimed  Inea,  with  al)  the  marks  of  surprise 
vpoD  her  countenance.  "  I  say  that !  1  said 
HI  n,  my  Lord ;  you  have  mistaken  my 
u««tion." 

"How!"  said  Philip;  " Didst  not  thou  then 
f°ftu  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  writer  of 
list  ejastle  ?" 

"No,  my  Lord,  1  did  not;  I  could  not  so 
l>"e  said  with  truth.  I  but  asserted  that  1 
kncR  not  the  Count's  writing,  so  that,  till  I 
W  uniolded  the  letter,  I  had  no  means  of 
Eiitung  whence  it  came,  nor  what  had  penned 
'I.  and  even  then,  it  was  the  emerald  alone 
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unto  tbe  So*  I 


which  did  direct  my  thoughts  unto  the  So*  I 
of  Artois ;    for  how  could   I   otherwise  hare 
imagined  that  one  so  nearly  allied  unto  your 
Grace,  one  too  whom  you   bo  greatly  favor.    , 
should  seek  to  undermine  you  in  those  aSec-    j 
tioDB,   which,   however  little  worthy  of  your 
Grace,  you  are  yet  pleased  to  covet  ?" 

"  Dear,   dearest,    and    lovely    creature,"— 
replied  the  King,  with  a  joy  upon  his  conn- 
tenance,   which   proved  how   great  a  weight     I 
had  been  taken  from  off  his  heart, — "  I  have    ! 
been  far  too  hasty  in  my  words.     But  tell  me, 
my  love,  wherefore  was  it  that,   discoTerijig     ' 
Robert's    disloyalty   to    me,    thou    didst  DOl 
straight  give  me  inteihgence  of  it,  or  send 
him  back  the  jewel  ?     Yet,  perhaps,  hast  thou 
done  this  latter!"  , 

"  No,  my  Lord,  1  have  not  so  : — there  it  is!     | 
The  reason  wherefore  I  nnmed  not  the  matter     | 
to  your  Grace,  is,  that  to  have  done  so  wouid 
have  made  more  bustle  than  the  matter  merited. 
It  would  have  roused  your  anger  'gainst  the 
Count  J  and  this  to  what  fit  purpose  i 
a  good  servant," 
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EzeeUentr'  exclaimed  the  King. 
Well,  Sire»  at  all  events  the  Count  of 
doth  regulate  the  public  business  of  the 
kingdom  in  a  most  clerkly  fashion — thai  much 
is  acknofdedged  on  all  sides^-*and  had  I  idly 
angered  you  against  hun,  methinks  that  nei- 
ther your  Qrace,  nor  your  Grace's  subjects^ 
would  have  had  much  cause  to  have  been 
pleased  with  me/' 
"  Idly  angered  me ! — ^The  traitor !" 
"  Be  it  so,  my  Lord, — what  mattereth — pro- 
dded always  he  prevail  not — ^that  he  essay  my 
fiuth^perchance  too— the  thought  hath  but 
^3us  moment  struck  me — ^perchance  he  only 
^^iahed  to  prove,  whether  I  was  deserving  of 
^  the  great  affection  which  your  Grace  is 
pleased  to  lavish  on  me.*--But  stay,    I  was 
S^ing  to  say,  that  it  but  little  signifieth  that  he 
***««iplrf  to  make  me  break  my  faith  unto  your 
^'^ce,  so  that  he  continue  well  to  serve  the 

"  Indeed !  Ill  see  to  this  shortly, — I  have 
^  <^ud  to  let  myself  be  thu«  jostled  in  mine 
^^  pahwe,  I  can  t^U  thee,  Inez,    But  where- 
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fore  didst  thou  not  return  the  gem  together 
with  the  traitor's  letter,  accompanied  by  one 
from  thine  own  dear  self,  reproaching  him  for 
his  baseness  ?" 

"  Your  Grace  may  remember,  that  in  the 
letter  which  you  tore  just  now,  the  Count  pro- 
fessed an  intention  of  absenting  himself  from 
Paris  for  a  few  days;  and  I  feared,  that  by 
sending  the  gem  and  letter  to  his  apartments, 
they  might  chance  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  lady  the  Countess,  thus  cause  her  much 
annoy,  and  breed  dissentions." 

"Kind  hearted  and  considerate  creature,"' 
whispered  the  King  to  himself.  "  Oh  !  Inez,^  ' 
he  continued  aloud, — *'  little  knowest  thou  tl»^-* 
love  I  bear  to  thee.  How  dost  thou  persuade  ir:^ 
to  believe  in  all  thou  sayest  or  canst  say,  F^^:^ 
thii*  1  thank  thee — for  should  I  ever  know  ih  -^e 
to  be  falae ! — that  thou,  on  whose  fair  panti:^K:s 

bosom  I've  laid  my  head  so  oft,  and  been  th« m 

lulled   to  rest — could  be  disloyal;    I   sho^ixfu 
tread  down  the  diadem — a  worthless  toy — \>v- 
neath  my  feet,  or  send  it  as  a  present  to  yotxng 
Edward;  and  then,    retiring  from  the  ivorlrf, 
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leek  some  lone  solitary  cave,  wherein  to  hide 
myself  from  light, — ^mankind — ^from  thee — and 
from  myself. — But  that  traitor ! — the  caitiff — 
that  wretched  creature — ^that  Fiend,  who — like 
another  Judas,  embraced  his  master  and  be- 
trayed him ! — He,  he  shall  deeply  rue  the  day 
on  which  he  dared  abuse  his  Sovereign's  con- 
fidence.— ^This  instant  will  I  order  his  arrest. 
-**He  shall  not  cross  the  barriers,  lest  he  pol- 
lute my  city  with  his  ptesence." 

"Oh,    my  dear    Lord!''    exclaimed    Inez, 

starting  up  suddenly,  and  hastening  to  detain 

^Q  King,  already  advanced  half  across  the 

'^^^m,  that  he  might  order  the  arrest  at  Ro- 

*^^*t'8  arrival  before    the   gates   of  Paris. — 

*  Have  a  care  of  what  you  do  I" —  • 

On  Philip's  assertion  that  he  would  order 

^^  Count  of  Artois  to  be  arrested,  and  at  the 

^^tennination  which  he  manifested  of  putting 

^^^  threat  into  immediate  execution,  Inez  be- 

S^n  to  be  very  sincerely  and  most  seriously 

^^^^i^ed;  and  though  she  might  have  foreseen 

^^t  this  conduct^  or  something  similar  to  it, 

"^ould  be  a  necessary  cotisequence  of  her  ac- 
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cusation:  sbe  nevertheless  does  not  appear  W 
have  beea  able  to  guard  against  it ;  and  afca 
now  had  to  pany,  with  all  the  art  of  wUdI 
she  was  mistress,  against  the  new  dangV 
which  presented  itself. 

"  Have  a  care,  Inez?  said  you  bo?  liavfltt 
care!"— exclaimed  Philip,  somewhat  pettnfcly 
- — of  tckat  'I — Thinkest  thou  1  will  finffet  such 
a  wretch — a  despicable  things — one  who  hath 
fawned  around  me,  with  all  show  of  love  that 
he  might  wound  me  in  the  tenderest  point. — 
Shall  I  suffer  him  to  use  me  thus — and  sfaaH  I 
have  a  cart  not  to  punish  him! — I'll  go,  Uns 
very  moment — I'll  have  him  locked  within  the 
closest  tower  of  Vincennes. — Why  shoaUI 
hesitate — wherefore  dost  thou  detain  me?"' 

"  Because,  my  good  Lord,  the  action  wUek 
your  Grace  contemplates  is  replete  with  dtV 
ger.  The  Count  is  far  too  mighty  to  betftv 
used.  He  is  descended  from  the  same  BoareC 
as  is  your  Grace;  he  is  allied  to  you  by 
marriage ;  he  is  beloved — not  perhaps  by  his 
Peers,  the  great  Barons  of  the  realm,  for  they  do 
envy  him, — but  by  that  class  next  in  degree, 
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the  members  of  which  look  up  to  him  as  to  the 

brayest  and  the  most  accomplished  Knight  in 

France,  and  who  will  assemble  with  their  va»» 

lals  around  Vincennes  and  level  it  to  the 

ground,  sooner  than  not  liberate  their  idol/' 

"  Hast  done,  Inez  ?  or  hast  ought  more  to 

popoond  ?    If  the  latter  of  these,  here  stand 

I  ready  to  listen  to  the  end ;  if  the  first,  adieu 

—I  go''— answered  Philip,  impetuously,  and 

itiU  xaoving  towards  the  door. 

"Oh  yes!  yes,  yes! — stay,  I  do  entreat, 

• 

^plore,  beseech  your  Grace  to  stay,  though 

• 

It  be  but  one  mstant  more, — hear  what  1 
further  have  to  say.  Think  of  the  Countess, 
your  Grace's  suiter!  turn  your  thoughts  but 
^  oue  moment  on  her !  think  into  what  an 
^yts  of  wretchedness  the  disclosure  will 
f'^^^^  her!  Oh  I  pause  ere  yon  take  a  step 
•0  cruel." 

*'  My  sister,  my  sister,  say  you !  think  you, 

^^  it  is  fit  my  sister  should  be  thus  abused, 

^  she   remain   unweeting  of  the  wrong? 

^^'st  made  me  still  more  elearly  see  the 

^^  necessity  there  is  for  me  to  punish. 
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Hath  he  not  willed  to  wrong  my  siste 
wrong  her  in  a  manner  the  most  s 
her,    the   moBt   injuriouB   to    his    Sovei 
Unhand  me,    Inez ;    I'll  straight  to  I 
teli  her  on't." 

Inez's  agitation  now  became  extreme  ti 
found  herself  surrounded  by  that  danger  « 
all  those,  who  meddle  in  such  intxigues,  mBI 
make  up  their  minds  to  risk, — that  of  having 
t)i6  web  of  their  deceit  at  once  destroyed,  and 
themselves  laid  open  to  public  scorn  and  con- 
tumely. But  Inez  was  not  a  woman  to  be 
easily  quite  broken ;  she  did  not  give  up  the 
contest. 

"  Alas !  she  rephed,  "  I  might  have  hoped 
your  Grace  would  have  spared  me — me,  your 
poor  Inez,  whom  you  have  so  oft«Q  said  you 
love ;  yet  cast  you  such  strong  censures  upon 
her  conduct,  that  she  cannot  choose  but 
blush!" 

"  Why,  Inez,  what  dost  thou,  or  caml  thou 
mean  now  t  Who  did  cast  censure  on  thy 
conduct?  What  fiudest  thou  in  my  ^ 
displeasing  ?" 
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".  Oh,  my   Lord,  if  you  thus  harshly  do 
condemn  your  brother — thus  have  I  heard 
you  name  the  Count — ^for  that  he  hath  per- 
mitted  a  disloyal  thought   to  lodge  within 
lu8  bosom,    and   that  his   wishes   have    for 
one  short  moment  wandered  from  his  Lady, 
what  must  your  Grace  then  think  of  me? — 
what  must  / — ah  me !  alas,  that  I  was  bom 
^  breed  such  gross  o£Eence ! — ^what  must  I 
deem  mytelf-^l  who  in  the  selfsame  manner 
daily  wrong  the  Queen  ?" 

''Perdie!"   replied  Philip   in  amazement, 
"this  is  quite  a  different  matter — quite — 
?^ite  80.    I  see  not  the  slightest  similitude 
«Xi8tiiig  'twixt  the   cases — none  whatever; 
^^  are  as  unlike  in  nature,  as  any  two  things 
^possibly  be/' 
**  How  so,  an't  please  your  Grace  ?" 
'*  How  so  ?  Inez !  why  I  protest  thou  dost 
^^^  me  by  the  question !    Am  not  I  D'Artois' 
Wreign?  his  friend  to  boot?    Did  I  not  trust 
^^^-^ave I  not  favored  him? — preferred  him? 
^^^  I  teU  thee  what,  my  bonnibel,  I  can  see 
tti^ough  the  matter.    I  perceive  clearly  enough 
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that,  under  pretence  of  accusing  thyself  ant) 
bemoaning  thine  own  errors,  thou  dost  aim  a 
blow  at  me,  for  being  faithless  to  the  Queen." 

"  Our  Lady  forbid,"  answered  Inez,  hastily- 
"  Our  Lady  defend  me  from  having  such  a 
thought!" 

"  Yes,  yea,  Inez,  yes,  but  indeed  thou  didst, 
and  I  will  now  shew  thee  wherefore  that  blow 
doth  fail  to  wound  me ; — Jeanne  and  I  did  ne'er 
live  well  together — our  natures  are  dissiinilar 
— she  doth  not  suit  me ;  am  I  not,  therefore, 
justified  in  not  Uving  lovingly  with  one  1 
cannot  love?  The  reasoning  is  quite  clear 
and  simple.  Besides,  Inez! — for  I  desire  to 
shew  thee  how  great  thine  error  is  in  (his — (ol- 
loweth  it  that  because  I — /,  the  Sovereign  of 
such  brond  lands,  the  fairest  and  most  fertile 
Europe  hath — foUoweth  it  that,  'cause  /  do 
this,  or  that  or  the  other,  which — 1  not  disal- 
low it — may  not  be  altogether  consistent  with 
propriety, — followeth  it,  I  say,  that  Robert, 
who  is  a  subject,  should  thus  misbehave  him 
to  his  Lord? — Tush — there  may,  I  tliink,  be 
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some  difference  marked  betwixt  us,  and  some 
allowances  be  made  for  it." 

One  has  a  hard  matter — and  so  IVe  oft-- 
times found  it — to  talk  with  folk  who  argue 
^  Philip  did ;  one  knows  not  well  how,  either 
^  attack  them  or  to  defend  one's  self— vanity 
rendering  them  inyulnerable. 

^0,  really,  a  mere  plain  honest  person  knows 

^^  how  to  reason  with  such  reasoners  as 

^iulip;  but  Inez  was  of  a  superior  order  of 

spirit — a  talented  lady — a  genius :  and  so  thus 

^PUed  to  the  King's   last  obsenrations  re- 

I^^cting  the  difference  which  existed  betwixt 

^^bert  and  himself. 

**  Speaketh  thus  the  King — ^the  Sovereign 

f  ranee — of  Robert  D'Artois?"  she  said, 

^^Hiat   then   would    the    Count   of  Valois 

^'^e  replied  had  either  of  his  predecessors 

the   crown,    Charles,    Philip,    or    Louis, 

^•^ssaid  of  him?" 

**  I   tell    thee    what,    Inez,"   said    Philip, 

^grily,— "  I  tell  thee  whalr— thou  art  begin- 

^^g  to  weary,  and  to  fret  me  out  of  all  pa- 

^^xice  with  such  idle  cavilling," — so  he  called 
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it! — '"  and  as  thou  art  unable  to 
meaning,  I,  who  do  moat  perfectly  i 
it,  and  know  it  to  be  good,  will  a 
ingly. — My  sister  shall  not  be  thus 
I  either  with  impunity,  that  can  I 
Now,  farewell, — I  go  to  perform  my 
The  King,  who  had  for  some  mi 
held  the  handle  of  the  door,  was  juf 
lift  its  latch,  when  some  one,  hastil; 
demanded  his  attention.  Who  this  i 
been  it  is  not  necessary  to  relate ; 
circumstance  delayed  him  awhile, 
Inez  another  opportunity  of  pressin 
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'^BON  has  somewhere  said,  that,  let  a 

^  moral  conduct  have  been  ever  so  bad 

Sod  v«  * 

^cious,  he  never  fails  to  find  in  it  some- 

^  excusable  when  compared  with  that  of 

^^.    For  instance,   he  is  either  older  or 

^ger, — either  of  these  will  do ;    richer  or 

^  poor ;  of  greater  or  less  rank ;  shorter, 

*^  a  higher  stature — ^it  matters  not  much 

^    ^  It  is,  but  the  eyes  of  the  man  will  de- 

•        ^  him  so,  as  to  make  him  fancy  his  crime 

^.        *"  less  magnitude,    than  the  same  crime 

^  ^^itted  by  the   other; — just  as   if  crime 

,^  ^  not  always  crime,  and  there  were  no  word 

»w    ^^th  in   the  following  lines  from  Childe 

^Ol.  I.  M 
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■dcla}.  ^^H 


"  For  one  nA  loael  soils  a  nunc  for  aye 
Nor  bU  thai  hernldi  rake  IVom  coffined 
Or  poets  aaj  in  honied  linei  of  rhymi 
Cod  blaEon  evil  deeds 


Thus  spoke  Edward  Gibbon,  and  he  spoke 
right.  But  with  what  a  mean  opinion  of  humaa 
nature  must  it  impress  us !  How  few,  how 
very  few  persons  are  there  in  the  world,  bom 
with  sufficient  greatness  of  mind  and  intellect 
to  own  the  commission  of  a  fault  I  One  sees 
people  who. — having  passed  through  a  life 
replete  with  acts  of  profligacy, — -just  as  they 
are  about  to  leave  the  world,  and  are — as 
La  Rochefaucault  says  —  no  longer  able  to 
give  practical  lessons  of  immorality, — thiok  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  rail  against  and  puni|h 
evil  deeds.  But  this  is  very,  very  pitiU^f 
indeed  it  is  ^^M 

The  King  having  transacted  whatever  busi- 
ness he  might  have  had  to  do  with  the  person 
who  entered ;  again  turned  to  bid  adieu  to 
Inez.  But  she  who  saw,  that,  if  he  persisted 
in  the  design  of  ordering  D'Artois  to  be  ar- 
rested, the  entire  plan  of  her  operations  would 
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be  at  once  overthrown  and  herself  ruined; 

perceived    also    that   the   moment   was   now 

arrived,   in   which  it  was  necessary  for  her 

to  take  a  decisive  step  and  make  that  effort 

^hich  she  reserved  for  the  last,  and  which 

Ae  well  knew  must — terminate  as  it  might — 

^  final,  either  to  save  or  sink  her. 

Collecting    her    thoughts,    therefore,    and 

standing  with  her  body  erect,  she  called  in 

a  calm,  clear,  firm  voice,  and  begged — she, 

It  might  be  said,   almost  commanded  him  to 

*^y;  and   then  placing  herself  in  front  of 

^%  with  the  grave  and  solemn  air  of  one 

^^ut  to  utter  a  final  determination,  began  :— 

"  Sire!   that  in  first  listening   to  the  as- 

^^'''^tjces  of  love,  your  Grace  was  pleased  to 

^^^  to  me,   I   sinned  against  the  laws  of 

^^Ven  and  the  Queen's  rights  I  not  deny; 

lave  I  ever  hoped  the  love  which  did 

^,     ^«ion  that  offence  might  palliate  it.     But, 

•       ^»  how  can  this  be,  if  I  not  only  persevere 

^in,  but  am  guilty  of  new  offences ; — if  to 

^   crime  I  add  another — strike  blow  on  blow 

^^d  wound  to  wound ! 

M  2 
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"  I  wronged  the  Queen — I  drettmed  not  »l 
the  first  that  thin  had  led  to  other  tnischief : 
yet  see,  my  Lord,  how  evil  springs  from  eyil! 
What  is  the  consequence  of  this  my  error? — 
1  am  placed  where  had  1  ne'er  been  placed,  t 
ne'er  had  seen  the  Count  of  Artois.  Mine, 
therefore,  is  the  crime,  for  having  listened  U> 
your  Grace,  when  honor,  justice,  prudence, 
and  indeed  every  virtue,  counselled  me  to 
shun  him. 

"  This  sin  lies   heavy  on  me.     What  shall 
it  henceforth  do,  if  thereunto  I  add  another, 
and  destroy  the  confidence  your  sister  J 
towards  the  Count,  her  Lord  1' 

"But,  Inez!— Hear" 

"  My  Lord,"  she  said,  interrupting  him  and 
imposing  silence;  "  let  me  at  least  entreat 
your  Grace  to  hear  me  to  the  end.  I  have 
now  made  a  covenant  with  myself.  This  it  is : — 
1  do  most  solemnly  assure  your  Grace^believe 
me.  Sire,  I  speak  this  earnestly  and  thai  no 
power  on  earth  shall  cause  me  to  retract — 
that  should  I  prove  the  means  of  causing  so 
much  evil,   I,  knowing  no  other  manner  of 
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atoning  for  the  crime,  will  take  the  veil ;  that 

thus,  in  solitude  and  prayer,  I  may  buy  out 

a  pardon  of  the  sin.     My  Lord! — ^fulfil  this 

threat ! — in  two  hours  hence  I  shall  have  left 

this  spot  for  ever." 

"  During  the  time  that  Inez  was  speaking, 

the  King  remained  listening  attentively,  and 

wondering  to  what  point  her  discourse  tended ; 

^utwhsn  she  asserted  her  irrevocable  deter- 

'*^*Dation  of  instandy  quitting  the  palace,  if  he 

^^oulcl  still  persist  in  punishing  the  Count — 

^'^g  unable  to  support  the  idea  of  so  great 

^^ss,  he  addressed  her  in  a  far  more  con- 

'^atory  tone  of  voice   than  he  had   before 

*^d,  and  said: — 

But,  Inez! — ^reflect — think  only  but  for 
^iistant  on  that  you  ask  of  me.    What  a 
^  ^fice  you  demand!     I  am  then  to  forego 


^^  anger,  and  dismiss  unscathed  and  safe 
^   CJount  of  Artois — a  traitor ! — Ay,  Inez,  a 

^    ^^r,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  friend- 
*P  and  of  the  love  which  I  have  felt  for  him, 

'"^^^It,  me." 

^^  troth,  my  Lord," — Inez  replied,  inter- 
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ruptiog  him,  wltboiit  at  all  diminishing  t 
high  and  solemn  tone  of  aulhority  she  had 
assunted, — "  methinks  if  either  of  us  two  haw 
cause  for  anger  it  is  /.  Hath  be  not  insulted 
me?  —  Hath  he  not  deemed  m«  capable  of 
breaJcing  faith  with  one  to  whom  I  plighted 
faith  ?  Yet,  my  Lord,  1  do  forgive  hiiu — 
heartily  and  from  my  soul  foi^ive  him.  If, 
therefore,  /  have  done  bo — /,  the  bumble 
Inez,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  Philip — 
Philip  de  Valois — the  Sovereign  of  France^ 
elevated  by  virtue  more  thaa  by  his  station  fu 
above  all  other  Princes, — is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that  he  will  be  as  generous  \" 

The  King  now  began  to  feel  a  most  sincere 
delight  at  finding  himself  supplied  with  a  hand- 
some excuse  for  doing  that  which  be  plainly 
perceived  he  either  must  do,  or  consent  to 
lose  his  mistress ;  and  thinking  it  would  appear 
better  to  yield  out  of  respect  to  her  opinion, 
and  admiration  of  her  virtues,  rather  than 
fiom  the  mere  dread  of  losing  her.  he  threw 
his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  replied^^ 

"  Well,  Inez,  I  before  knew  thee  for  a  g 
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natured  creature,  and  therefore  ought  I  not  to 
bt  amazed  at  aJiy  act  of  generosity  thou  doest. 
Yet  M«  I  scarcely  could  expect, — What! — 
not  merely  to  forgive  a  wretch  who  would 
have  mined  thee!  but  also  place  thyself 'twist 
him  utd  my  wrath — to  intercede  for  him  ! — 
No,  Inez,  I  lack  words  to  speak  the  admira- 
tion which  I  have  of  thee.  Go  then,  thou 
lored  one,  tliou  dost  deserve  to  have  thy 
pisyet  granted ;  I  yield  to  thee,  or  rather 
to  ihe  influence  of  thy  virtue: — D'Artois   is 
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"  At  last  then  am  1  safe!"  exclaimed! 
clapping  to  her  hands  in  exultation,  : 
door  closing,  the  King  lell  her  alone  to  paa 
around  the  chamber  and  meditate  upon  ber 
▼ictory.  "  Now  then  I  indeed  am  safe! — How 
1  trembled — bow  my  heart  beat,  and  my  pulw 
throbbed,  and  my  bead  swam  round  vitfa  gnl' 
diness — whtn  he  refused  my  prayer !  I'm  iiol 
given  to  faint,  yet  could  I,  in  good  troth,  have 
done  80  from  very  fear ! 

"  Ay.  now  I'm  safe  ! — thanks  to  mine  own 
good  wit — thBoks  also  to  the  King's  goodoeu 
— for  good,  and  kind,  and  generous  he  i«— of 
(hat  there  is  no  question.  Yes,  'tis  all  over, 
and  I  need  no  longer  fear  this  D'Artois — him 
who  Louis  and  some  others  say  hath  swotu 
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my  ruin ; — ^well,  I've  ruined  him  instead ! — the 
Hats   were  open  and  we  entered  them  —  we 
fought  and  /  have  conquered. 

'*  Yet,  yet  doth  it  grieve  me  thus  to  cheat 

the  King! — ay,  truly  doth  it: — himself,  too 

uoble  to  deceive,    suspecteth   not  deceit  in 

others — least  of  all  from — from  me — alas  ! — 

Vet  I  but  fence  myself  from  hurt — would  1 

^we  not  compelled ! — Oh,  what  a  wretch  I 

^!— I  love  the  King — ^yes  I  do  love  him — 

^ko  knows,  and  loves  him  not?     How  dif- 

^^i^t  is  he  from  that  false  losel,  that  con- 

•^''^^tc  traitor,  Flanders !— how  do  I  both 

"^te«t  and  scorn  the  shameless  palterer .    Please 

^^en,  that  whilst  thus  playing  on  the  King, 

^^  I  may  rid  me  of  a  foe,  this  seeming  friend 

''^e, — ^this  caitiff,  trap  me  not  in  mine  own 

^9  and  urge  me  to  a  crime  by  which  him- 

^hall  only  profit!    Shall  I  renounce  the 

^*^e?— No,   no — it  is  too  late — the  blow 

7?^    ^i*  too   deeply  struck — Robert  must 

^  o^  I—away  the  thought !" 

.     ^^h  were   the    reflections    which    passed 

^k   Inez's    mind    after    the    King    had 
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quitted  her;  and  from  them,  I  think,  one 
gathers  that  it  was  female  vanity  which  had 
originally  angered  her  against  the  Count  of 
Artois  and  his  dame;  but  that  this  nould 
scarcely  have  prompted  her  to  more  than 
some  passionate  exhibitions  of  wounded  prids. 
and  some  harmless  invectives  against  him  and 
the  Countess,  had  it  not  been  that  Louis  of 
Flanders  had  more  deeply  poisoned  her  mind 
against  them  by  exciting  terror ;  and  m^ing 
her  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  long 
to  retain  the  King's  affections  unless  she  con- 
trived to  undemiine  their  influence  in  the 
palace. 

It  cannot,  therefore,   be  wondered  at  that 
Inez,  whose  principal  passion  throughout  life 
had  been  an  advancement  in  it,  resolved  to 
ruin   those   she   disliked,    rather   than   suSet    ' 
tliem    to   ruin   her.      Yet   was   she   punished  J 
by   her   own   conscience   for  tlie   means  shea 
took   to  bring  this   about ;   and    her  expres — • 
Bions    of    sorrow    and    regret    seem    to    shewed 
that  her  disposition   was  not  altogether  ! 
praved — that  she  was 
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" Not  <niiledccrMM 

By  all  t]ie  criniet  thnrngh  which  she  waded ;" 

and  that,  hoiverer  vicious  her  conduct  might 
be,  there  still  lurked  some  good  feelings  at 
the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

I  hold  but  as  poor  artist,  him,  who  portrays 

Wiy  individual  as  either  j^ei/ec^fy  good,  or  per* 

ftcdy  bad.     Nothing  is  perfect: — no  one  is 

P^fectly  beautiful,  nor  is  any  one  perfectly 

^7)  P^f^^ly   foolish,    or  perfectly   wise; 

^^ory  is  not  perfectly  elastic,  nor  is  lead  per* 

fictlyiixlH'  adamant  is  not  perfectly  hard,  nor 

^own  perfectly  soft ;   nor  can  either  Trouten 

^^  Carey  divide  a  circle  into  perfect  degrees, 

^^t  ig^  each  of  them  measuring  the  exact  space 

^®y  ought  to  occupy ;  in  short,  perfection  is 

^f  this  world,  and  there  is  not  to  be  found 

^  either  perfect  virtue  or  perfect  viciousness. 

^1  not,  perhaps,  be  displeasing  to  the 

^^er  (j^ng  iQ  £q(1  that  Inez  was  not  quite  lost 

^  til 

.     ^*%  sense  of  right  and  wrong.    In  truth,  one 

^        ^  to  behold  a  character  on  which  there  is 

fU      ^gle  speck  of  brightness ;  nothing  to  relieve 

^^e  which  gazes  on  it, — where  all  is  vicious. 
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low  and  despicable.  One  hates  this ;  yet  it  is 
not  overwise  to  censure  crime  with  bitterness: 
as  we  may  any  one  of  us,  some  day  or  other, 
chance  to  commit  the  same — so  mncb,  so 
almost  entirely  does  our  moral  conduct  de- 
pend upon  the  circumstances  under  which 
we  are  placed.     Poor  creatures! 

Who  is  there,  possessing  a  sound  under- 
standing and  candor  of  mind,  that  will  deny 
this  ?  Who  is  there  who,  having  such  quali- 
fications— a  huge  postulate  1  confess! — will 
not  own,  that,  had  he  been  placed  in  a  position 
such  as  that  of  some  other  whose  conduct  he 
blames — is  obliged  to  blame  —  and,  indeed, 
ought  to  blame  —  he  might  have  acted  like 
him,  perhaps;  or  having  refrained  from  doing 
so  and  escaped  the  danger,  will  not  con&w> 
that  he  has  to  thank  some  accidental  and 
perhaps  triyial  circumstance,  rather  than  his 
own  virtue  for  his  safety,  and  may  not  ex- 
claim with  La  Vielle  MarquUe  de  LislntH — 
"  Heurerestment !" 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"B  must  now  return  to  Robert  D'Artois, 
^^  we  left  in  possession  of  the  casket, 
i^^  after  his  interview  with  the  monk. 
*^«icing  the  treasure  underneath  his  arm, 
"^  hurried  along  the  streets  with  all  the 
*I^  he  could  exert  and  by  the  nearest 
^^^  he  could  devise ;  staying  not  for  breath 
^^  he  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  his  hostel, 

• 

"^^  which  he  had  no  sooner  gained  admission, 
^^  Opening  the  box,  he  found  it  to  contain 
^veml  separate  sheets  of  parchment,  on  one 
^  which  was  indited  the  act  of  marriage — or, 
**  We  should  say,  the  settlement — ^betwixt  his 
***«r,  PhiUp  of  Artois,  and  Blanche  of  Brit- 
^y>  daughter  of  the  Count  of  that  province. 
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By  this  act.  Robert  saw,  exactly  as  the 
Brother  Tacitm  had  asserted, — that  his  i^raiul- 
aire,  Robert  the  Second,  bad  ceded  the  cooaty 
to  hia  son  Philip ;  and  this  too  with  the  OOB- 
sent  of  Matilda  herself,  whose  signature  w» 
afHxed  to  the  iDdenture,  immediately  beoeaib 
that  of  her  father. 

On  another  of  the  parchments  was  a  con- 
firmation of  the  former  act,  signed  by  Pliil^ 
le  Bel,  and  witnessed  by  several  of  the  Peen 
of  France, 

The  dream  he  bad  had  two  nights  ago,  and 
the  warning  which  be  could  not  at  the  moment 
help  imagining  to  have  been  contained  in  thr 
noise  the  Death-watch  made;  had.  in  a  gnal 
measure,  faded  from  bis  imagination;  yet  did 
they  ever  and  anon  start  up  to  him :  at  which 
times,  creating  in  him  a  greater  alarm  than  he 
was  willing  to  acknowledge  even  to  hioitclf. 
he  would  prick  his  horse  and  urg«  him  oik 
with  greater  speed  towards  the  end  of  thi 
journey :  that  he  might  sooner  join  (h< 
Countess,  and  assuring  himself  of  her  safetj 
poui  the  fuU  volume  of  hU  joy  into  herboson^^ 
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After  a  tedious  journey,  and  an  absence  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  days,  he  re-entered  Paris, 
^d  rode  immediately  to  the  palace. 

Reason  had  fortified  his  mind  but  bad  not 
^led  his  heart ;  and  as  he  began  to  mount 
the  broad  staircase,  conducting  to  the  Coun- 
ty's apartments,  the  scene  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  sleep  again  crossed  his  thoughts. 
■^His  heart  misgave  him  —  and  seemed  to 
sicken  and  sink,  in  proportion  as  he  himself 
'ose  slowly,  step  by  step,  as  though  desirous 
^'  procrastinating  the  knowledge  of  some  in- 
defiuable  evil. 

^ved  at  one  of  the  large  open  spaces, 
which  served  as  a  resting  place,  he  paused  to 
^^  breath,    and   leaning   against    a    pillar, 
looked  around    him,    hoping  that  his   eyes 
°^ght  light  upon  some  one  of  the  Countess's 
attendants ;  but  though  there  were  several  in- 
habitants of  the  palace  passing  to  and  fro,  it 
chanced  not  that  any  of  them  were  those  he 
sought. 

Continuing   his  progress,    he  reached  the 
head  of  the  staircase,  and  turning  to  the  right. 
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through  K  long  corridor,  soon  found  liimBt!/ 
opposite  to  the  door  lie  sought. — He  stopped  a 
moment,  to  listen — there  was  not  a  sound  to 
be  heard — his  hand  shook,  aad  his  che«k 
grew  pale  as  ashee. — He  gave  a  gentle  tap — 
hesitatingly,  as  though  dreading  to  receive  no 
reply,  or  one  in  a  tone  of  voice  different  from 
hers  he  wished  to  bear. 

■'  Enter," — was  said,  in  a  low  and  gentle 
voice. 

The  flood  gates  of  joy  were  again  opened  in 
his  bosom. — He  did  enter,  and  there  beheld 
the  Countess,  who  arose  and  flew  towards 
him. 

The  tirst  endearments  being  passed,  — 
"Jeanne," — he  said,  "Hath  all  been  well 
since  my  departure? — Thou  art  well,  I  seeil 
— but  the  boy — Philip — how  fareth  he  V 

"  Perfectly  well.  Robert,  and  so  he  himself 
shall  tell  thee,  shortly — I  have  sent  him  out 
for  exercise,  but  he  will  be  here  anon/' 

■'  I  thank  God  for  that."  replied  the  Count. 
"  and  might  so  have  judged  from  the  manaer 
of  thy  reception — though — I  know  not  where- 
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fore  my  heart  misgaye  me.-^But  tell  me,  is 
every  thing  else  well, — hath  naught  gone 
amiss?''  . 

"  No,  nothing,"  replied  the  Countess, — 
"  what  meanest  thou  by  thus  querying  me? 
— and  wherefore  art  so  troubled? — Yet,  —  I 
forgot,  something  hath  happened,  a  bad  thing 
too,  'tis  that  thou  shouldst  return  home  with 
that  pale  cheek/' 

**  I  am  answered,"  Robert  said,  as  he  sank 
down  upon  a  couch  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
feels  his  mind  suddenly  relieved  from  an  anx- 
iety, which  had  long  pressed  on  it. 

"  Look,  Jeanne,"  he  then  said,  without  no- 
ticifig  her  last  observation,  "  that  heben  ark 
doth  hold  within  it,  all  we  lacked  to  seize  us 
of  our  own ;  our  Philip  now  shall  be  estated 
in  his  rights. — Oh,  my  love,  couldst  but  tell 
the  fearful — the  dread — the  dreary  desolation 
which  fell  upon  my  heart,  as  starting  from  a 
dream  I  lately  had — ^I  t&bught — Oh  Jeanne,  it 
is  too,  too  horrible— I  scarce  dare  utter  it — that 
he,  for  whom  I  sought  the  good,  would  ne'er 
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enjoy  it. — But  soft,  I  will  uow  show 
that  precious  case  contains." 

Robert  opened  the  chest,  and  de! 
contents  to  his  Countess,  who  looked  then 
over  one  by  one  with  great  attention.  Danng 
the  time  of  doing  this,  she  made  few  obaem- 
tions.  Deeply  feeling  and  reflective  mindt 
are  not,  I  think,  generally  apt  to  pour  then^ 
selves  forth  in  words  of  exultation.  She  re- 
turned the  papers  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  Robert,"  she  said,  "  here  is,  iu  thi«, 
that  which  may  well  create  joy. — Heaven  th« 
at  length,  hath  heard  my  vows." 

Jeanne  having  sufficiently  satiflfied  her 
curiosity  in  looking  over  the  papers,  inquind 
of  her  husband  what  step  he  intended  uexC 
to  take;  being,  as  she  said,  of  opinion  that 
he  should  inform  her  brother  of  the  ci^ 
cumstance,  and  ask  his  advice,  before  ven- 
turing to  appear  with  tlie  deed  in  the  council 
chamber. 

To  thii — sorely  loth  as  he  might  be  and 
was  to  do  30,  and  thus  seem  to  court 
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of  one  who,  as  has  been  related,  began  to  treat 
him  with  a  marked  coldness — after  much  per- 
soasion  he  consented. 

Presenting   himself,    therefore,    before  the 

King,  he  showed  him  the  papers  by  which  he 

intended   to   establish   his   claim,    and   then, 

infonaing  him  of  the  method    he   had   been 

obGged  to  pursue  in  order  to  obtain  them, 

^^^gged  to  know  when  it  would  please   his 

^^ace  to  have  the  matter  investigated  by  the 

"Jtrons  of  his  realm. 

^ough  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the 

'^*^eness  of  the  adventure,  and  grieved,  no 

^^bt,  that   such  good  fortune  should  befall 

^^ther-in-law,    whom  he  now  thought  he 

^*  such  great  reason  to  hate.     Philip  pro- 

^^^^  to  appoint  an  early  day  for  the  hearing 

u^e  cause. 

having  said  thus  much,  I  shall  omit  a 
^1  of  the  conversation  which  took  place 
^^een  Robert  and  his  Sovereign,  whose 
^ghty  bearing  towards  his  former  friend 
^   deeply    resented,     though     not    openly 
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noticed  by  him  at  the  time,  bat  which 
kept  rankling  in  his  bosom  ready  to  bretk 
forth  at  the  first  fair  opportunity  which 
might  present  itself;  and  which  earned 
such  a  world  of  woe,  first  to  himself,  aA^ 
wards  to  the  King  and  state. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

Ttie  Creator,  in  forming  the  human  miud, 

■    I.  lo  hare  had  in  view  an  object  unknown 

I'lreature;  for.  impressing  some  of  us  with 

"  iiiT  and  pas!iionate  love  for  virtue.  He  has 

'ii'  9uine  time  allowed  the  alJiirements  to 

ii>  he  no  many — bo,  it  may  be  said,  innu- 

^'■'\t  and  great,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 

'  iiiixtand  them  on  all  occaaions ;  even  when 

•-  *llnrements   are   manifest;    how   much 

'"-  liilKcuU  lliea  is  it  to  do  so  when  they 

■  loncealed  from  view — that  is,  when  our 

>:<jnE  (ironipt  ur  to  think   that  in  giving 

Ml  full  scope  for  flight  we  do  but  justice 

ursdves!     How  few  of  us  are  there  who 

'  vtiA  that  justice  may  be  rendered  to  a 


^v  la,  1  tniiiK,  iviacni 
''  none  but  the  great  cai 
This  aphorism  most  cert 
he  instead  of  it  asserted 
great  can  be  completely 
hare  written  something 
a  philosophical  point  of 
application. 

Men  have  little  or  no  ) 
inclinations,  and  that  whic 
exercise  upon  their  actions 
tion  to  the  strength  of  th 
mistake  evil  for  good»  and 
our  choice,  we  are  to  be  pi 
former  by  preference,  we  i 
—-weak  on  that  point  at  all 
another  course,  an/l    ^ — ^- 
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ment.of  high  things,  a  spirit  which  aspires  to 
Heaven  and  to  those  rewards  which  are  pro* 
iQued  to  the  yirtuous,  and  yet  to  be  compelled 
tostmggle  against  the  depravity  of  our  poor 
QK>rtal  natures,  and,  after  all,  most  frequently  to 
fail  in  the  contest !    How  sad  is  this !    What  an 
hourly  martyrdom  it  is !     Why  is  it  inflicted ! 
Ctti  ioffo?    Does  Heaven  lack  power  to  make 
^  virtuous  ?     Is  it  in  order  to  ascertain  if  we 
he  worthy  of  a  higher  state  hereafter  ?     Can 
"s  then  who  is  omniscient,  not  foresee  our 
choice? — ^It  is  a  delicate  question  and  a  dif- 
ficult one— I  leave  it. 

However  greatly  the  King's  mind  was  now 
*^i«po8ed  towards  the  Count  of  Artois,  and 
'^^^ever  much  he  might  secretly  wish  that  the 
^lUQents  had  continued  to  lie  mouldering 
*he  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin :  he  nevertheless 
^^'^ed,  that,   as  chance  had  brought  them 
%ht,    his    relative    should    receive    that 
^ce  from  him,  which  he,  as  supreme  judge. 
Called  upon    to   award    in    the   council 
^ber,  wherein  the  reader  must  now  sup* 
him  to  be  seated,   surrounded  by  the 
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claimant  and  many  other  chief  perscmagcs 
of  the  realm, 

But  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  revinl 
of  a  claim  like  this — and  that  too  under 
such  extraordinary  circmnstances  —  comin; 
upon  a  body  of  men,  many  of  whom  had 
witnessed  the  failure  of  the  Count  on  two  for- 
mer occasions,  and  had,  indeed,  contributed 
to  it  by  their  votes,  filled  each  of  them  with 
astonishment  and  amaze.  In  truth,  none  cotild 
make  out  how  it  happened  that  papers  of  such 
import  had  remained  so  long  a  time  concealed. 
A  general  murniur  of  surprise  went  round  the 
room. 

When  this  expression  of  wonder  had  ceiued, 
Robert  addressed  the  assembly,  and  infonned 
it  by  what  means  the  casket,  which  be  laid 
upon  a  table  opposite  to  the  King,  had  fallen 
into  his  hands.  Having  done  this,  he  unlocked 
the  case,  silently  drew  forth  the  indentures  it 
contained,  and  submitted  them  lor  inspection, 

It  is  always  desirable  that  those  who  are  to 
judge  our  cause,  ahould  beforehand  be  rather 
prejudiced  in  our  favor;  that  is,  that  they 
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should  haye  ju8t  so  mach  good  will  towards 
^  as  suffices  to  make  them  glad  of  oar  sue- 
cess»  rather  than  rejoice  in  a  &ilare. 

But,  unfortunately  for  Robert,  this  was  not 

Uft  position   in  the  present  instance;   many 

of  the  council  had  before  given  an  opinion 

«d?erse  to  his  claims ;  and  though  one  does 

i^ow  and  then  find  persons  sufficiently  strong 

• 

^  mind,  and  generous  in  disposition,  to  re- 
^ct  an  error  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  their 
oWr?ation,  yet  this  is  too  high  an  effort  of 
W^e  to  be  at  all  calculated  on,  or  expected 
^^  the  ordinary  run  of  mankind, — from  the 
•»  HoXXof — *'  the  roll  of  common  men ;"  who 
^  always  rather  remain  in  error  than  own 
*«m8el?e8  to  have  been  so- 

^ides  this,  Robert  was  very  far  from  being 

b^^eraliy  popular  with  those  who  formed  the 

^'"xicfl.    They   envied  him  the   splendor. of 

Wents,  compared  with  which,  their  own 

^^  as  nothing, — the  favor  which  his  vir- 

^  ^^  procured  him  from  the  inferior  classes 

/^^ghout  France, — the  alliance  he  had  made 

^e  royal  House  of  Valois,  and  the  influ- 
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eiice  which  that,  joined  to  his  own  merit,  had 
given  him  over  the  King's  mind. 

la  addition  to  all  this  it  must  be  remarked, 
that  Robert  had,  for  sometime  past,  been  sen- 
sibly declining  in  the  King's  good  opinioii. — 
The  reason  of  this  had  not  transpired. — hod 
not  even  been  guessed  at,  but  the  fact  wu 
universally  known  and  acknowledged;  H^ 
that  though  every  one  present  was  aware,  tbkt 
whatever  Philip  might  secretly  wish,  he  vtovli 
Gtill  insist  on  justice  being  done ;  yet  did  tbejr 
also  think,  that  nothing  would  be  more  ua- 
grateful  to  him,  than  to  see  one,  to  whom  he 
had  taken  so  decided  a  dislike,  acquire  soclt 
an  accession  of  territory,  to  that  which  he  ll- 
ready  possessed,  as  would  raise  him  to  ao 
equality  of  power  and  authority  with  the  very 
greatest  vassals  of  the  crown. 

The  Count  of  Artois  perceived  all  this,  and. 
as  is  usual  with  persons  who  feel  themselvci 
above  littleness,  he  despised  them  for  it:  think- 
ing himself  happy,  in  having  a  case  so  clear 
and  free  from  the  possibility  of  dispute,  that 
his  claim  could  not  be  rejected,  save  by  such 
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gross  and  glaring  injustice,  as  would  draw 
down  the  scorn,  indignation,  and  eren  perhaps 
more  than  that,  the  vengeful  fury  of  all  France, 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  wrought  it. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  all 
who  composed  the  council  were  adverse  to  his 
vnterests;  there  were  some  few  —  amongst 
^ommay  be  enumerated  the  Count  d'Alen^on, 
^e  King's  brother,  and  Ghiigne,  Dauphin  of 
Vienne— -who  were  made  glad,  and  who  ex- 
pessed  pleasure  at  the  good  fortune  which 
^  befaflen  him. 

Haying  drawn  forth  the  parchments  from 

^^  l>oz,  Robert  held  them  in  his  hand,  whilst 

^^  recounted,  as  succinctly  as  the  nature  of 

^^  case  permitted,  the  manner  in  which  they 

^  faUen  into  his  possession. 

^e  first  person  to  whom  be  delivered  the 

^^^^ents  for  investigation,  was  the  Count 

^ciijon,  who,   looking  them  over  with  at^ 

^^^fi,  handed   them  to  the  Constable  de 

^^'»  then  standing  at  his  right  hand. 

^  doing  this,  D'Alen^on  expressed  satis- 

N  2 
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faction,  that  Fortune  had  at  length  declared 
herself  on  that  aide  which  he  had  always,  he 
said,  considered  that  of  justice,  and  that  the 
Count  of  Artois  should  now  be  enabled  to 
claim,  beyond  all  poBsibJlity  of  refusal,  being 
put  in  possession  of  his  ancestral  domaios. 

Next  to  the  Constable,  the  papers  passed 
to  the  Dauphin  of  Vienne, — then  to  the 
Seigneur  de  Marigni — the  son  of  that  Engner- 
[■ard  de  Marigni.  who  had  been  execuud 
about  fourteen  years  before,  in  the  reiga  of 
Louie  the  Tenth,  for  having  attempted  to  com> 
pass  the  King's  death,  by  means  of  melting 
an  image  of  wax  before  a  slow  fire. 

After  Marigni  had  looked  at  them,  he  hand- 
ed them  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  in  this 
manner  they  passed,  successively,  through 
the  hands  of  eight  or  ten  persons,  till  they 
were,  at  last,  given  to  the  Count  of  Flandets, 
who  seemed  to  look  over  them  with  a  far  more 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  writing,  than  vtff 
of  the  rest  had  bestowed  on  it,  and  who  oc- 
cupied more  time  in  his  investigation  than 
thev  had  done. 
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Having  finished  the  perusal,  he  rolled  them 
ap  together^  and  delivered  them  over  to 
some  one  else :  in  doing  which,  it  might  have 
been  seen,  by  any  one  closely  observing  him, 
that  there  was  a  slight  elevation  of  his  brow, 
accompanied  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile 
npon  his  lip ; — ^however,  he  said  nothing,  but 
passing  on  the  indentures,  they  were  taken  in 
turn  by  each  person  in  the  assembly. 

The  last  to  whom  they  chanced  to  come 
was  the  Count  d'Evreux,  who  having,  as  well 
as  the  rest,  satisfied  his  curiosity,  rose  to  plaee 
them  on  the  table,  which  he  had  just  reached, 
and  on  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  laying 
the  parchments,  when — as  if  a  thought  had 
suddenly  struck  him — Louis  addressing  him, 
requested  that  he  might  be  again  allowed  to 
look  over  them ;  whereupon  the  other,  forego- 
ing his  intention,  delivered  the  packet  into  his 
hands. 

Louis  again  tamed  them  over  and  over :  first 
looking  at  the  signatures,  then  examining  the 
seals,  then  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  chest, 
and  so  on,  for  some  minutes,  and  every  now 
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and  then  Beeming  to  evince  hesitauon  and 
perplexity  of  thought,  as  if  the  perusal  of  the 
indentures  had  impressed  him  with  some 
doubt,  which  he  could  not  explain  to  himself, 
and  was  yet  unwilling  to  commtuiicAte  to  the 
others. 

"  Tis  strange,"  he  at  length  muttered  to 
himself,  in  a  tone  of  voice  jnst  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  those  who  stood  near  to  him, 
■'  Tis  strange  enough,  that  not  one  single 
individual  of  the  many  who  have  mgaed 
these  papers  should  now  be  living." 

"  What  saith  the  Count  of  Flanden?" 
enquired  the  King,  who  was  placed  at  loo 
great  a  distance  justly  to  distinguish  the 
words,  and  who  had  hitherto  sat  by  silenUy 
looking  on,  and  apparently  unconcerned  as  to 
what  was  spoken.  "  What  was  it  you  said, 
my  Lord  of  Flanders  1"  he  continued,  address- 
ing him  more  particularly.  "  Who  is  it  that 
is  not  alive? — you  spoke  something  to  thai 
effect." 

"  Nay,  my  Liege,  'twas  a  mere  nothing  that 
I  said,  itimporteth  not  to  the  general  question; 
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yet  could  not  I  ayoid  remaris:ing9  as  a  circom- 

stance  curious  and  worthy  of  note,  that  there 

should  not  be  one  of  the  many  witnesses  to 

these  deeds  who  is  now  alive ; — ^it  well  proves 

what  mere  passengers  we  be  in  this  world, 
I" 


my 

"  Hand  me  the  papers  again/'  said  the 
King,  addressing  the  Prothonotary  standing 
at  his  side,  '*  this  escaped  mine  observation. — 
Why,  yes!  truly,  as  Count  Louis  saith,  so 
it  is, — ^there  is  not  one  of  all — let  me  see, 

how  many  are  there  !-*one,  two,  three 

there  are  no  less  than  thirteen  different  sig- 
natures, and  yet  not  one  of  the  writers  is  now 
in  existence ;  the  last  of  them,  Jean  Seigneur 
of  Abbeville,  died,  I  think,  about  three  or  four 
months  agone.  Ah  me !  Time  scythes  us  down 
manfully.  Yet  still,  happily  for  the  £!ount  of 
Artois,  though  the  writers  are  no  more,  their 
signatures  remain  I'' 

*'  Ay  true,  my  Liege/'  replied  Louis,  ''  hap- 
pily indeed  the  signatures  remain, — but  is  the 
noble  Count  of  Artois,''  he  continued,  partly 
addressing  him   of  whom  he  spoke,  "  quite 
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certftin  tliat  the  friar  of  whom  he  received 
them  was  honest,  and  did  not  endearour  to 
play  on  his  credulity  ?  I  should  not — I  speaJc 
it  with  diffidence— I  should  not — I  grieve,  sin- 
cerely grieve,  to  seem  to  lay  a  difficulty  in  the 
way,  but  the  oath  which  1  have  sworn  unto 
your  Grace,  forces  me  to  utter  all  my  tliougbt», 
— and  I  should  not,  I  confess,  being,  as  I  am, 
called  u|ion  to  speak,  say  that  this  writing  is 
that  of  Robert  the  Second,  the  present  Count 
of  Artois'  grandsire." 

"  Not  the  writing  of  Robert  tlie  Second!" 
exclaimed,  almost  with  one  voice,  each  person 
present,  and  the  King  la  particular;  "  Whose 
then  is  it?"  Philip  continued,  "  1  have  often 
seen  Count  Robert's  signature,  and  well  as  I 
may  recollect,  it  doth  most  perfectly  resemble 
this  i — whose  else  should  it  be  V 

•'  Truly,  'tis  his,  without  doubt,"  Louis  re- 
plied, "  nor  said  I  that  it  was  not  so ;  I  but 
asserted  that  it  bore  not  so  nice  a  resemblance 
as — considering  the  importance  of  the  business 
now  at  stake — might  be  wished,  to  the  old 
Count's  habitual  signature." 
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Robert  had  hitherto  sat  by  in  silence,  he 
now  rose  to  address  him  who  had  attempted 
to  throw  this  impediment  in  the  footpath  of 
his  hope. 

"  I  know  not  justly,"  he  said,  '*  what  mean- 
ing the  Count  of  Flanders  hath  in  saying  this. 
Methinks  /  well  should  know  that  signature, 
It  being  of  mine  ancestor  and  I  having  many 
^^h  in  my  possession ;  but  the  dispute  may 
^  most  easily  determined  by  procuring  some 
oi  those  writings  which  are  publicly  acknow- 
*^ged  to  be  his.     By  comparing  them  with 
^^^  (Another,  it  will  speedily  be  seen  if  such 
**^^nce  exist." 

'  It  is  well  said/'  answered  Philip,  as  turn- 
/^  to  the  Prothonotary,  he  commanded  him 

CO  ^ 

'^^ch  the  archives,  and  bring  forth  some 
M     ^«  papers  which  bore  the  late  Count  of 
1  ^^^i%'  signature,  as  also  some  of  those  signed 
^«  witnesses  of  the  deed. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


When  the  Prothonotary  returned  with  (he 
several  parchments  he  had  been  ordered  to 
bring,  the  writings  on  thera  were  compared 
with  that  of  Robert's  indenture. 

All  those  of  his  grandsire's  brought  from 
the  archives,  seemed  to  have  been  written  in 
a  trerabhng  and  uncertain  manner,  as  thoogfa 
the  writer's  hand  had  been  guided  by  another, 
just  as  a  child's  is  by  a  schoolmistress  or  a 
mother,  when  she  first  instructs  him  how  to 
form  his  letters ;  and  this,  in  fact,  had  been 
the  case :  for  the  old  Count  bad  no  pretensioae 
to  scholarship,  and  was  therefore  obliged,  tike 
many  and  indeed  most  others  of  the  age  in  whicb 
be  lived,  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
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of  a  chaplain  when  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  sign  his  name. 

On  the  parchment  which  Robert  produced 
for  examination,  this  sort  of  vacillation  was 
not  so  apparent:  the  writing  seemed  to  have 
been  done  in  a  firmer  hand,  and  by  a  person 
who  had  a  better  and  more  vivid  idea  of  the 
lines  he  was  about  to  trace.  The  letters  cer- 
tainly were  crooked  and  unsteady,  but  still, 
on  a  close  examination,  this  appeared  rather 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  art  and  a  design 
of  imitation  than  of  incapacity. 

Notwithstanding  this,  an  extreme  similarity 
existed  amongst  them  all,  and  it  required  a 
very  minute  investigation  to  discover  any  im» 
portant  difference  between  the  writings;  so 
minute,  indeed,  that  in  the  general  course  of 
business,  the  one  produced  by  the  Count  of 
Artois  would  have  passed  unquestioned,  as, 
but  for  the  suspicions  flung  out  by  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  would  have  been  the  case  in  the 
present  instance. 

There  was  another  circumstance  which, 
when  pointed  out,    struck   every  one,    and 
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was  calculated  to  throw  a  Btrong  suspicKMi 
of  foul  play.  On  aeveral,  indeed  on  moat 
of  the  signatuies  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  archivea,  there  were  observed  lines 
drawn  beneath  in  some  color,  for  the  sake 
of  enabling  the  writer  to  form  his  sttokes 
with  greater  security  and  ease. 

These  colors,  it  is  true,  had  been  after- 
wards effaced,  in  some  instances  entirely,  in 
others  not  completely,  hut  in  all  of  them  the 
mark  made  by  pressure  of  the  pencil — so 
let  me  call  it  —  upon  the  parchment  re- 
mained :  whilst,  in  Robert's  document,  not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  such  prior  traces 
existed. 

With  regard  to  the  other  signatures :  those 
of  Philip  le  Bel  were  evidently  written  by 
himself,  without  either  the  assistance  of  any 
person  to  hold  his  hand  or  of  previous  marks 
upon  the  parchment;  yet  was  there  dis- 
covered some  slight  difference  between  them 
and  the  indenture  in  question.  In  the  lat- 
ter there  was  a  certain  something,  either  a 
{loint  had  been  omitted  or  a  scratch  or  flourish 
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of  the  pen  been  given,  or  there  was  something 

else  which  universally  prevailed  to  distinguish 

it  from  the  former.     Yet  was  this  dissimilarity 

so  trifling,  that  it  would  have  escaped  the 

observation  of  any  one  who  had  not  examined 

the  writing  with  the  design  of  making  such  a 

discovery. 

There  was  another  circumstance  greatly 
Ending  to  increase  the  opinion  now  beginning 
^  manifest  itself,  of  Robert's  having  used 
Unfair  means  to  obtain  his  long  coveted  pos- 
session. 

^ij  indenture  appeared  to  have  been  held 

^^^  Smoke,  or  colored  by  some  other  artificial 

®^s,  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  it  an 

^f  antiquity.     This  operation  had  been 

^y  performed :  for  the  layers  were  irregular, 

.      ^^  some  places  much  darker  than  in  others : 

^^s  in  all  the  indentures  broueht  from  the 
«r<v|^  • 

^Ves,  the  same  hue  prevailed  throughout, 
j,^     *^ough  it  had  been  produced  by  age,  not 

Q       ^  some  places  there  were  specks  of  mouldi- 
^    on  the  parchments,  from  their  having 
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AMpnm,  or  then  wm  Bomething 
bMrnmUy  preraikd  to  distingaiBb 
^bnw .  Yet  was  this  disBimilarity 
|»  Att  it  would  hate  eBcaped  the 
i»  of  any  one  who  had  not  exanuned 
ifvith  the  design  of  making  such  a 

r* 

■-wm  ukother  mcnmBtibkce  greatly 
l»  isenMe  the  o^mon  now  beginning 
ihtt  itadf,  of  Robert^fl  baring  used 
tnaa  to  obtson  his  long  coveted  pos- 


indentare  appeared  to  liave  been  held 
moke,  or  colored  by  aome  other  artificial 
I,  (bi  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  it  an 
i  Botic^uity.      This   operation  bad  been 
I  pofonned  :   for  the  layers  were  irregular, 
le  places  much  darker  than  in  otbeia : 
A  the  indentures  buiiij;l[t  from  the 
1^  Bame  hue  f revailedj^Bptthout, 
"aol 


i^Ql^t^^  ^^J^'l^-.-L-  — 
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long  laio  exposed  to  damp,  whereas  Robert's 
was  free  from  any  thing  of  this  sort,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  as  diy,  and  in  this  particular  ai 
freeh,  as  thoagh  it  had  been  written  bnt  a 
week  or  ten  days  ago. 

The  casket  itself  was  then  examined,  but 
its  appearance  offered  nothing  which  conld 
in  any  wiee  tend  to  clear  up,  or  to  conlinn 
that  suspicion,  which  was  now  at  each  suc- 
ceeding moment  growing  stronger  against  the 
claimant. 

His  position  was,  indeed,  dreadful;  howerer 
spotless  a  man  may  be,  yet  when  circum- 
stances arise  to  give  him  an  appearance  of 
guilt,  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  preserre 
that  presence  of  mind  and  moral  courage, 
which  it  is  so  necessary  he  should  have,  in 
order  to  prove  himself  innocent. 

Yet  however  greatly  the  situation  in  which 
he  found  himself  placed  might  have  grieved 
his  heart,  it  could  not  abash  his  spirit;  and 
he  bore  himself  throughout  in  the  manner  of 
one  who  was  not  only  free  from,  but  incapablf 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  him. 


****  . 
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These  &ct8,  however,  appeared  to  afford 

such  Btnmg  evidence  of  guilt,  that  the  opinion 

of  ev^y  one  present  was  turned  against  him. 

Even  those  few  who  had,  at  first,  been  most 

disposed  to  rejoice  at  his  good  fortune,  now 

avoided  his  eyes,  or  if  theirs  met  his,  they 

gazed  haughtily  upon  him ;  though  God  and 

themselves  only— and  perhaps,  indeed,  not 

themselves,  but  God  alone ! — ^knew,  whether, 

«had  they  been  placed  under  a  like  temptation, 

they  would  not  have  committed  that  crime  of 

which  they  suspected  him. 

The  King  himself,  who,  whatever  anger  he 
might,  for  some  time  previous  to  this  period, 
have  entertained  against  Robert,  would,  had 
he  been  questioned  respecting  the  probability 
of  his  committing  an  act  of  forgery,  unhesi- 
tatingly have  replied  that  he  was  incapable 
of  it;   seeing  now  such  strong  presumptive 
Evidence  of  guilt,  began  also  to  waver  in  his 
^^pinion. 

This  was  natural  enough,  for  though  he 
^ted,~from  the  beginning,  resolved  to  hold  the 
^k^es  of  justice  equally  p<Hsed,  and  not  suffer 
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private  enmity  to  interfere  with  public  duty, 
yet  did  his  mind,  in  Epite  of  his  best  efforts, 
conetantly  revert  to  the  atory  Inez  had  related, 
of  his  having  attempted  to  draw  her  affections 
from  him ;  and  the  strong  conviction  which 
he  had  of  this,  acted  upon  him — when  con- 
nected with  the  circumstiinces  just  mentioned 
— as  almost  a  proof  positive  of  guilt  in  the 
present  instance. 

In  this,  Philip  cannot  be  said  to  have  argned 
unreasonably.  A  sudden  gust  of  passion  may 
strike  a  man  and  hurry  him  on  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  deepest  and  most  fearful  crime ; 
and  yet  he  may,  in  the  general  habits  of  his 
life,  be  most  estimable;  even  more  than 
this ;  it  is  possible,  that  he  may  be  a  far  bet- 
ter and  more  useful  member  of  society,  than 
another  who  is  not  susceptible  of  that  passion 
which  hurried  him  on  blindfold  to  the  crime. 

But  this  mode  of  reasoning  could  not  be 
appUed  to  Robert's  case.  The  King  argued, 
that,  in  attempting  to  work  on  Inez's  mind, 
he  had  not  been  acted  upon  by  any  impulst- 
of  passion  so  sudden  as  to  have  been  irre- 
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sistible,  but  that^  on  the  contrary,  he  must 
necessarily  have  used  thought  and  contrivance ; 
he  must  have  reflected  long  and  often  upon 
the  best  mode  of  compassing  his  purpose; 
he  must  have  availed  himself  of  the  advantages 
^hich  his — the  King's — friendship  alone  pro- 
cured him  of  being  near  her  person.    When 
he  reflected  upon  this,  his  anger  was  nearly 
w8t  in  disdain,  and  he  argued  that  the  dif- 
*erence  between  such  an  action  and  that  of 
lorgery  was  not  so  great,  but  that  a  person 
^«o  could  be  guilty  of  the  one,  would  not  be 
^^^  Scrupulous  of  committing  the  other;  they 
^  Inquired  the  same  thought,  reflection  and 

'^^vance, — the  like  art,  concealment  and 
^Jeceit. 

^  the  suspicions  with  which  Inez  had  filled 

^ng's  mind  were  unfounded,  he  argued 

^*ii8  subject  on   false   premises ;    but  he 

6U^j  ^ell.    And  let  all  those  who  have  the 

^tion  of  young  persons,  not  satisfy  them- 

g.-      ^«  with  merely  striving  to  curb  the  pas- 

^1  ^  of  their  children  or  pupils,  but,  above 

^ings,  take  special  care  to  impress  them 


^' 
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with  an  early  abhorrence  of  all  and  every  thing 
which  bears  the  $emblance  even,  of  meamnesi; 
for  I  do  verily  believe  that  no  one  is  quite 
lo8t«  either  in  this  world,  or  in  the  next,  until 
he  is  first  lost  to  himself:  that  is,  until  he  is 
dead  to  all  feeling  of  shame,  and  has  learned 
to  be  unblushingly  guilty  of  a  low  action. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DuRiNO  the  silence  succeeding  the  last 
observation,  Robert  arose  and  addressed  the 
King  in  a  low,  but  grave  and  firm  voice. 

"  The  indentures  which  I  some  few  days 
agone  submitted  to  your  Grace,  and  the 
authenticity  of  which  hath  just  been  doubted 
by  the  members  at  the  council,  were,  as  I 
have  before  asserted,  put  into  my  possession 
by  one  of  the  brethren  of  St.  Bertin.  Of  this, 
my  Liege,  I  now  pledge  my  troth,  as  a  true 
and  loyal  Knight,  and  my  salvation  as  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Holy  Cross. 

''That  there  should  be  some  difference — 
trifling  indeed  it  is,  and  such  only  as  the  eye 
of  a  malignant  foe  would  seek,  or  could  dis- 
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ccm — between  the  signatures  which  /  produce 
and  those  brought  forward  front  the  archives, 
I  cannot,  on  a  closer  view  than  I  at  first  did 
give  to  them,  deny.  Yet,  my  Liege !  neither 
should  your  Grace  deny,  that,  being  so  tiifling, 
it  might  well  have  scaped  the  note  of  one  who, 
like  myself,  was  gladdened  at  the  thought  of 
gaining  that  which  it  hath  been  my  heart's 
deep  sigh  through  life  to  hold, — a  land  estated 
on  my  House  by  Philip,  named  Augustus, 
your  Grace's  ancestor  and  mine, — an  habita- 
tion, in  which  my  forefathers  first  drew  that 
breath,  which  hath  so  often  poured  forth 
words  of  wisdom  in  the  council  of  their  Sove- 
reigns— wherein  the  pastimes  of  tlieir  boyhood 
nursed  their  hmbs,  and  gave  a  strength  which 
hath  been  fatal  to  their  country's  foes — wherein 
their  bones  lie  mouldering,  and  where  my  heart 
8tiU  lives,  and  will  for  ever  be. 

"  The  Lord  of  Flanders  is — I  have  been  often 
warned  of  it,  my  Liege,  and  have  as  often 
smiled  upon  the  warner — my  bitterest  and 
moat  mortal  foe.  Wherefore?  1  know  not. 
Such,  were  I  asked,  would  be  my  answer. 
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Yet  might  some  reasons  be  imagined  —  but 
what  booteth  it  to  do  so! — ^what  mattereth 
the  why  and  wherefore?  So  it  is — let  that 
suffice. 

"This  enmity,  my  Liege,  hath  made  him 
look  into  my  papers  with  a  most  jealous  eye, 
— and  see  in  them,  not  that  which  is,  but 
what  he  wishes  were;  a  dissimilarity  suffi- 
cient to  vitiate  and  make  them  null. — A  dif- 
ference exists, — I  grant  it — yet  so  trifling  is  it 
in  reality,  as  to  have  scaped  the  notice,  not 
only  of  your  Grace,  but  of  all  here  present, 
save  of  the  Count  himself,  who  hath  subtilely 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  council  to  that 
point. 

*'  I  have  dwelt  more  on  this,  my  Sovereign 
Liege,  than  I  should  have  done — ^for  the  truth 
of  my  assertions,  and  the  validity  of  the  docu- 
ments produced,  are  of  most  easy  proof-r-had  I 
not  perceived  in  your  Grace's  countenance,  and 
in  those  of  the  rest  of  this  council,  that  much 
import  is  attached  to  the  wily  insinuations 
which  that  false  Lord," 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Louis,  half  rising  from 
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his  seat,  and  then,  as  if  some  reflection 
crossed  him,  sinking  into  it  again. 

The  Count  D'Artois,  without  appealing  to 
notice  his  movement,  continued. 

"  The  wily  insinuations  which  that  fslse 
Lord  hath  cast  upon  me ;  for  though  I  never 
yet  through  Ufe  have  dofied  my  cap,  nor  bent 
my  knee  in  worship  of  mankind,  nor  sought 
its  favor,  yet  do  I  bear  most  grievously  at 
heart  that  my  fair  fame  should  thus  be  sallied 

and  become  the   sport  of  one  whom my 

liege !  words  need  not  speak  the  measure 
of  my  thought. — ^The  charge  of  having  coun- 
terfeited my  grandsire's  signature  —  for  no 
less  than  this,  that  Seigneur's  words  imply 
— may  be  most  readily  disproved.  With  your 
Grace's  license  will  I  to  St.  Omer  straight — 
seek  out  the  one  from  whom  I  did  receive  the 
casket,  and  bring  him  hither  to  confirm  my 
tale." 

"  For  you.  Sire,"  he  continued,  tarotng 
from  the  King  to  the  Count  of  Flanders. — 
"  For  you !  we  must  perforce,  when  1  shall 
publicly  have  shown  mine  innocence  of  this 
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offence,  and  shaken  off  the  calumny  which 
you  have  dared  to  breathe  upon  my  fame, — 
hold  further  converse  on  the  matter." 

''  My  Lord  of  Artois/'  repUed  some  one 

present,  "  if  the  Seigneur  of  Flanders — as  I, 

a&  we  do  all  believe  and  hope,  will  be,  on  due 

investigation  found — ^have   on  a  slight,   un- 

Enable,  or  easily  disproved  imagining  of  his, 

■ 

^ised  up  suspicions  of  your  loyalty  within 

^be  minds  of  any   here  assembled,   by  his 

^^ce's  order,  to  debate  the  justice  of  your 

^'^le  to  the  lands  of  Artois:  methinks  that 

^^    disproof  which  you  have  promised   us 

^1    be   sufficient   vengeance  of  his  crime. 

^is  of  Flanders  hath  but  done  his  duty, 

^    I  much  marvel  that  you  take  in  such 

.       P  gnidge  the  keeping  of  an  oath  which 

^ath  sworn  unto  our  Sovereign." 

Xi?e  I  to  be  thus  schooled !"  was  Robert's 

^t  but  unexpressed  thought :  as,  raising  his 


^       ^  towards  the  one  who  had  addressed  him, 
|.      ^^ile  passed  over  his  countenance.     He 
^^ied  not  to  the  reproof,  but  again  turning 
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towards  the  King,  made  him  a  low  i 
and  then  left  the  chamber. 

Finding  that  a  suspicion  had  unexpectedly 
been  been  raised  respecting  the  authenticity 
of  the  writings,  it  waa  natural  enough  that 
Robert  should  resolve  on  going  to  St.  Omer, 
where  he  might  make  sure  of  again  meeting 
with  the  one  most  capable  of  clearing  ap  the 
difficulty. 

Yet,  no twithe landing  this,  there  seemed  to 
be  6ome  appearance  of  confusion  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  Count  of  Flandere  u 
the  former  announced  this  design.  It  ap- 
peared as  though  he  had  not  anticipated 
such  a  step,  and  that  it  rather  crossed  his 
wishes. 

However,  as  Robert  went  on  to  addres* 
him  personally,  he  had  time  to  recover  from 
this  surprise,  and  to  be  able  to  reply,  a^ 
indeed  he  would  have  done,  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  the  one  whose  words  have  ju*l 
been  repeated :  after  which,  Robert's  abrupt 
departure    rendered   it   impossible   h 
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address  him  directly,  though,  just  as  he  was 
leai-ing  the  chamber,  speaking  generally,  in 
,  low   tone   of  voice,    to   those  surrounding 


'  "The  Seigneur  of  Artota,"  he  said  inock- 
tDgly,  "  reminds  me  of  a  couplet  1  have 
•omewhere  read; — 


I 


"  UDcberoIter — n'eu  doubtezpw— 
Doit  Terir  hsult,  et  purler  btu." 


"  This  seemetha  most  strange  and  mystenous 
affair,  my  Lord  of  Flanders,"  said  the  King, 
nav  rising  from  his  seat;  "  I  pretend  not  to 
um^vel  it,  but  certes  neither  ts  Robert's  mien, 
bearing,  or  discourse,  that  of  a  man  who  feels 
lum  guilty  of  the  imputed  crime." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  eager  longing  which  the  Count  of 
Artoia  felt  to  clear  up  a  matter  as  essentiil 
to  his  worldly  interests  as  important  to  hti 
reputation,  was  not  fated  to  be  bo  booh  gMp 
tified  as  be  had  hoped  on  leaving  tlie  couDcO 
chamber. 

On  arriving  at  home  and  enquiring  for  tile 
Countess,  he  received  for  answer  that,  shorUy 
after  he  had  quitted  her,  she  had  been  seized 
with  a  cold  shivering,  and  complained  ofa  pato 
in  her  limbs ;  that  she  had  been  persuaded  to  lie 
down  OD  the  couch,  and  cover  herself  wamly; 
the  physician  of  the  palace  had  seen  her,  Ud 
declared  that  it  was  hut  a  trifling  and  tem- 
porary   indisposition,     from     which    he     ex- 
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pected  her  to  recover  in  two  or  three  days 
at  farthest. 

Robert  flew  to  see  her, — her  cheek  was 
flushed  and  she  appeared  languid,  but  she 
smiled  on  seeing  him  and  held  forth  her 
hand — it  was  hot  as  with  fever. 

"  Well,  Robert,  here  then  thou  art  at  last, 
-4  thought  thou  never  wouldst  have  returned, 
I  have  been  expecting  thee  for  above  an  hour ; 
tad  now,  what  good  news  bringest  thou,  with 
which  to  gladden  thy  poor  Jeanne? 

**  111  recount  all  to  thee,  Jeanne,  when  thou 

hast  first  told  me  something  about  thine  own 

dear  self.     What  hath  been  and  is  the  matter? 

*^^Thy  hand  is  quite  hot.     What  saith  the 

^eur  Zateauz? — he  hath  been  here  they  tell 


» 


'  Ay,  Robert,  he  hath  been  here,  and  tells 
I  caught  a  violent  cold,  which  it  doth  need 
^irarmth  and  care  to  remove.  So  he  bade  me 
lie  down,  drink  warm  liquids,  and  abstain 
finom  food :  promising  that,  if  I  follow  these 
instructions,  I  shall  be  shortly  well.  But 
x^ow  inform  me  how  went  our  afiairs  in  the 

o  2 
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it  your  good 


couDcil  chamber.    Without  doubt  3 
old  friend  of  Flanders  was  present  and  over- 
joyed at  your  good  fortune!" 

'■  Truly,"  replied  Robert,  "  this  good  old 
friend,  as  thou  didst  hight  him  courteously. 
hath  at  last  manifested  himself,  and  shewn 
the  full  extent  of  the  amity  he  bearelh  me. 
He  hath  chosen  to  cast  a  suspicion  upon  the 
auUienticity  of  the  signature  of  my  grandsire. 
and  hath  thus  forced  me  to  make  a  second 
trip  to  St.  Omer,  for  the  purpose  of  6nding 
out  and  bringing  up  to  Paris  the  Brother 
Tacitus; — i'faith  he  must,  I  see,  drop  his 
name  for  the  present,  or  at  least  cease 
acting  up  to  the  meaning  it  imports :  for 
he  will  be  forced  to  give  evidence  before 
thy  brother  and  the  council." 

"  Am  I  not  a  sorceress,  Robert, — did  I 
not  always  say  that  Louis  hated  thee  ? 
See  how  utterly  he  is  thy  foe;  —  even  for 
tlie  sake  of  working  thee  an  armoyance. 
which  can  be  but  temporary,  and  which 
must  cease  on  thy  return  to  this  plac 
he  halh but  no  matter,   it  signifietii  i 
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to  vex  one's  self  about  him.    Tell  me  all  that 
chanced  in  council/' 

Robert  then  detailed  the  business  of  the 

morning  with  as  much  delicacy  and  regard 

as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  use  towards 

the    feelings   of  the    listener,    whose   nerves 

he    saw   were    in    no    state   to  be  agitated 

by  ill  news.     Yet,  notwithstanding  all    his 

caution,  he  was  unable  to  prevent  her  from 

perceiving    that  things    had   gone    not  only 

^inst    his    wishes,    but    also    contrary    to 

^is  expectations ;    and    that   they,    in  fact, 

^ore  a  far  worse  aspect  than  he  chose  to 

*^owledge. 

"  Oh !  as  to  him,  Jeanne,"  replied  the 
^^nt,  in  answer  to  a  query  she  put  re- 
specting her  brother's  conduct  during  the 
*^dienc€,  "  As  for  him,  you  know  very  well 
^^  Philip  was  there  only  as  a  judge,  and 
^^»  therefore,  it  behoved  him  not  to  take 
y  decided  part  in  my  favor,  lest  young 
^  should,    hearing  of  it,   tax  him   with 

^^    answer    was    specious,    but    it    was 
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also  uneatiafactoi'y :  and  the  CouqIcks  find- 
ing that,  after  several  interrogations  of  a 
like  nature,  it  was  impossible  to  elicit  any 
further  information  from  her  hosband,  fin^ 
bore  to  preea  him  on  the  matter :  mentally 
resolving  that  on  the  morrow  she  would 
herself  go  to  her  brother,  and  demand  frooi 
him  that  truth  which  Robert  seemed  desirous 
to  hide  from  her  knowledge. 

Yet,  the  suspicions  which  this  convemlioo 
had  awakened,  and  the  consequent  anxiety 
she  felt,  were  by  no  means  calculated  to  re- 
store her  health,  and  enable  her  to  put  her 
design  into  execution;  so  when  the  leeeb 
came  on  the  morrow,  he  found  her  in  a  ftr 
worse  condition  than  be  had  anticipated,  and 
was  obliged  to  destroy  the  hopes  he  had  be- 
fore raised  of  her  recovery  in  two  or  three 
days. 

Hei  fever  had  been  augmented  during  a 
restless  night,  for  even  when  she  appeared  tl 
intervals  to  fall  into  repose,  her  sleep  had 
been  disturbed  by  dreams ;  so  that  when 
morning   came,    she  found  herself  so  veak. 
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that  far  from  being  able  to  rise  and  execute 
her  purpose  of  going  to  the  King,  her  physi- 
cian would  not  suffer  her  even  to  receive  a 
visit  from  him  in  her  own  apartment,  but  in- 
sisted on  her  remaining  in  perfect  quiet,  as 
the  only  means  of  re-establishing  her  health. 

During  the  height  of  the  Countess's  illness, 
which  lasted  between  fifteen  and  twenty  days, 
Robert, — ^whose  affection  for  her  seemed  to 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years 
they  lived  together, — quitted  not  her  bedside ; 
but  attending  her  through  the  day  as  a  nurse, 
and  at  night  throwing  himself  down,  in  a  large 
furred  mantle,  upon  a  couch,  where  he  was 
always  waked  by  her  gentlest  call,  or  slight- 
est motion,  was  ever  ready  to  tend  her  with 
that  care  with  which  it  is  so  sweet  to  tend  a 
bdoved  object. 

At  length  her  distemper  took  a  decidedly 
favorable  torn :  the  physician  pronounced  her 
out  of  all  danger,  and  she  began  to  grow  ra- 
pidly better.  So  that  Robert  finding  he  had 
Nothing  more  to  fear,  and  that  his  assistance 
^as  no  longer  needful,  being  unwilling  to  lose 
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time  unnecessarily,  again  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towards  his  interrupted  project,  and 
to  prepare  for  making  his  journey. 

Commanding,  therefore,  to  be  followed  by 
a  larger  suite  of  attendants  than  had  accom* 
panied  him  on  his  first  ezpedition» — ^for  he  now 
went  publicly  to  demand  that  which  he  had 
then  been  forced  to  seek  with  secrecy, — ^he 
told  the  Countess  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
tenderly  embracing,  bade  her  adieu — mounted 
his  steed,  and  left  the  purUeus  of  the  palace. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

It  is  uniiecessary  here  to  give  an  account  of 
*<^bert'8  second  expedition  into  that  county 
which  gave  a  title  to  his  family. 

^  feelings  were  now  very  different  from 
^t  they  had  been,  when  he  last  traversed 
y*®  •ame  road  on  his  return  to  Paris,  at  which 
^®  he  was  —  not  simply  buoyed  up  by  a 
7^^  of  speedily  entering  in  possession  of 

domain, — ^but,  filled  with  the  certainty  of 

^tead  of  having  been,  without  debate  or 

Z^P^te,  instantly  invested  with  the  object  of 

r^  ^htly  dream  and  first  waking  thought, 

l^ad  found  that,  not  only  the  authenticity 

^  documents  was  called  into  question,  but 

o  3 
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that  his  own  good  repute  had  been  shadowed 
in  the  investigatiou. 

This,  to  any  one,  however  much  he  ought 
have  felt  his  innocence,  would  have  been  dis- 
tressing; but  to  a  person  of  Robert's  tem- 
perament of  mind  and  nature,  whose  fault— 
and  let  it  he  added,  whose  folly  it  had  ever 
been,  to  treat  those  now  called  upon  to  be  his 
judges,  with  that  distance  of  demeanor,  which 
evinced  distaste  to  the  general  pursuits  which 
occupied  them,  and  a  certain  disapprovEO  of 
their  conduct,  as  if  he  felt  himself  to  be  of* 
different,  if  not  of  a  superior  order  in  tha  crea- 
tion, to  themselves ; — to  such  a  one  as  he,  it 
was  more  than  distressing,  it  was  almost  mad- 
dening :  for  what  indeed  can  be  more  dreadful, 
than  to  have  those,  whose  conduct  we  have 
blamed,  turn  round  upon  us,  and — witfa  ap- 
parent right  and  reason  too  upon  tlieir  sidfr— 
revenge,  by  contempt,  that  contempt  wincb 
we  have  showered  upon  them .' 

To  a  consideration  of  the  events  which  had 
recently  occurred  at  Paris,  and  to  those  whicfa 
had  preceded  and  indeed  led  to  tbem.    bit 
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mind  was  naturally  bent,   during  the  whole 
course  of  the  journey. 

The  story  which  the  friar  had  told  him,  was 
a  plain  one  enough,  and  sufficiently  credible. 
— ^The  indentures  had  been  stolen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  Matilda  to  seize  herself  of 
Artois. — ^The  conscience  struck  thief  had  at 
length  repented  of  the  action. — Repentance  had 
produced  an  avowal  of  the  crime,  and  a  resti- 
tution of  the  deeds. — ^There  was  nothing  in  all 
this  which— -considering  on  one  hand  the  de- 
pravity of  human  nature,  and  on  the  other  the 
extreme  inconsistency  of  its  actions,  varying, 
as  they  daily  and  hourly  do,   from  good  to 
evil,  from  evil  to  good — ^which  could  surprise 
any  one  accustomed  to  deal  with  mankind. 

But  that  which  always  had  struck  the 
Count  as  strange,  and  vexed,  not  to  say  dis* 
pleased  him :  was,  that  the  repentant  sinner 
should  so  obstinately  and  so  peremptorily  have 
refused  to  own  himself  the  culprit ;  and  this 
feeling  in  Robert,  which  perhaps  at  first  was 
Gttle  more  than  a  slight  vexation,  proceeding 
fitmi  disappointed  curiosity :  had,  from  the  un- 
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fortunate  turn  which  affairs  took  at  Pans, 
been  heightened  into  resentment. 

It  is  true,  that  a  reason — and  that  too  a 
good  one, — might  be  given  for  the  monk's 
silence  on  this  head, — A  man  may  repent, 
sincerely  repent  of  a  crime,  and  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  remedy  the  evil  it  has  pnH 
duced,  and  yet  be  extremely  loth,  by  acknow- 
ledging he  is  a  felon,  to  bring  disgrace  upon 
himself,  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  or- 
der.— Justice  needs  not  so  great  a  sacrifice 
as  this. 

Such  were  the  notions  which  had  preaentMl 
themselves  to  Kobeit's  mind,  when  he  found 
thai  Brother  Tacitus  could  be  by  no  means 
made  to  divulge  the  author  of  the  theft ;  nor 
indeed  to  say  whether  it  was  he  himself,  or 
another,  who  bad  committed  it;  and  such 
they  were  which  had,  at  first,  made  him  not 
only  excuse  his  silence,  but  also  cease  lo  be 
surprised  at  it. 

But  when  the  affair  put  on  an  appearance 
so  contrary  lo  his  expectations,  and  he  began 
to  reflect  more  than  he  had  at  first  done  upon 
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the  conversation  he  had  held  with  the  monk,  J 
he  recollected   that   bis  manner  had   by   no  j 
means  been  that  of  a  man  who  felt  grieved  I 
ard  humiliated  at  the  thought  of  having  been 
guilty  of  so  ignominious  a  crime ;   no  contri- 
tion had  been  apparent  either  in  his  speech 
or  conduct ;  be  had  maintained  throughout  a 
perfect  a  silence  as  was  compatible  with  the  ' 
task  be  had  to  perform,  but  when  questioned, 
bad  always  been  calm,  cool,  and  collected  in 
his  answers,  evincing  none  of  that  shame  or 
awe  which  men  commonly  feel  when  in  tha  1 
presence  of  those  whom  they  have  wronged. 

The  Count,  therefore,  was  tempted  to  dis-  i 
miss  the  idea  he  had  at  flrst  so  strongly  < 
entertained  of  his  being  himself  the  pur- 
loiner  of  the  deeds :  and  to  suppose  that  I 
be  had  been  employed  by  some  one  else  ' 
to  perform  the  good  service  of  restoring  J 
them. 

Also,  on  the  night  on  which  he  had  ac- 
companied the  monk  through  the  Abbey,  it 
struck  him  that  the  tone  of  his  voice  was, 
thouD-h  certaiuly  not  very  familiar,  not  alto- 
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gelher  unknown  to  him;  he  bad  beard  i 
fancied — one  is  apt  to  fancy  sucb  things — 
somewhere  or  other,  he  could  not  tell  where, 
nor  when,  nor  on  what  occasion, — bat  he  had 
heard  it,  or  some  voice  very  similar,  somewhere 
or  other. 

It  was  a  dim  confused  idea,  which,  at  the 
time,  he  had  been  desirous  of  clearing  up :  but 
the  man's  words  were  so  abrupt,  and  bin  be- 
haviour shewed  hiro  so  anxious  to  finish  the 
business  he  was  upon,  that  the  Count  found 
no  fair  opportunity  of  putting  the  question  till 
towards  the  latter  end  of  their  conirersatioD, 
when  he  replied  to  it  in  the  manner  before 
related,  and  then  made  his  escape. 

During  the  short  parley  they  had  held  upon 
the  bridge,  Robert  attempted  to  get  a  sight 
of  the  monk's  countenance,  but  the  darkness 
of  the  night  rendered  his  efforts  unavailable: 
and  when  they  had  entered  the  postern  of  th<- 
Abbey,  the  large  dark  cowl  in  which  he  burifd 
his  head  made  his  features  impervious  to  view. 
even  though  the  lamp  he  carried  soinel 
directed  its  rays  directly  towards  them. 
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He  was  besides  this  so  completely  enve- 
loped in  his  stole  or  gown,  that  Robert  could 
not  guess  at  the  form  of  his  person,  further 
than  to  see  that  he  was  rather  tall  of  stature, 
and  to  think  that  he  must  have  been  strongly 
built:  the  latter  indeed  he  had  reason  to  judge 
from  the  long,  firm,  and  decided  step  with 
which  he  strode  along  the  corridors  of  the 
Abbey,  and  the  activity  he  evinced  in  clam- 
bering up  some  of  the  almost  perpendicular 
ladders — for  such  were  some  of  the  ascents 
— ^which  lay  in  their  passage  to  the  mysterious 
cell. 

Though  most  of  these  things  struck  the 
Count's  imagination  at  the  moment  in  which 
they  happened :  yet  from  the  trouble,  turmoil, 
haste,  bustle,  hope  and  fear,  in  which  he  then 
was,  and  which  had  agitated  him  ever  since 
that  eventful  night,  they  had  rarely  ever  oc- 
curred to  him  till  the  present  time ;  when,  left 
to  his  own  reflections,  he  was  reviewing  over 
and  over  again  in  his  own  mind,  each  and  every 
little  event  which  might  in  any  manner  tend  to 
elucidate  matters  and  enable  him  to  find  the 
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monk — a  task  which,  by  the  bye,  he  could  not 
suppose  would  be  very  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

From  thinking  about  the  friar,  his  mind 
revolved  back  to  Paris,  and  to  the  trial  before 
the  council ;  and  He  was  much  disturbed  and 
indeed  puzzled  at  reflecting  on  the  difference 
of  writing  pointed  out  to  notice  by  Louis  of 
Flanders,  as  also  when  he  tliought  upon  the 
appearance  to  which  the  parchments  were 
said  to  bear  of  having  been  bung  orer  smoke, 
in  order  to  invest  thera  with  the  cast  of  age. 
Nor  could  he  but  look  on  it  as  a  most  unfor- 
tunate circumstance,  that  none  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  deed  should  then  be  living. 

Yet,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the 
difference  between  the  known  writings  and 
those  which  he  had  produced  was  so  very,  very 
trifling,  that  it  was  only  on  a  most  minute 
examination  it  could  be  discovered  to  exist: 
and  even  then  it  might  have  been  doubled 
whether  it  was  not  rather  imaginary  than  real. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  he — ss 
he  himself  said — should  not,  in  his  great  j 
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at  gaining  possession  of  so  valuable  a  treasure, 
have  noticed  it. 

**  Besides  which/'   he  said,   reasoning  to 

J^mself,  "  Do  men  always  write  in  the  same 

banner?    Are  tlieir  signatures  invariably  so 

^uooilar  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  them  ? 

Sure  am  I  that  mine  are  not,  and  the  goodness 

or  badness  of  my  writing  depends  very  much 

^Poa  the  goodness  or  badness  of  my  health 

*^d  spirits, — on  whether  I  have  slept  well  or 

^*    Besides,  many  and  indeed  most  persons — 

^y  grandsire  for  example — good  old  man ! — 

^  no  clerk — ^he  was  used  to  have  his  hand 

^^^ed :  but  was  this  always  necessarily  done 

^    the  same  person?     His   chaplain  might 

^^  died — have  left  him — have  been  sick, 

^    he  thus  forced  to  seek  the  aid  of  some 

^,  ^     else.  —  Thus    then   there   would    imme- 

^t^ly  arise  an   apparent  difference   to  the 

j^^^er  signatures,  and  the  one  in  question. 

^"W,  through  an  extraordinary  circumstance 

^^^^^h  has  lately  come  to  my  ears,'* — ^it  would 

^^^^  too  long  to  inform  the  reader  what  the 

'^'Umstance  was, — *'  I  happen  to  know  that 
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fais  chaplain  was  ill  about  the  time  thla  inden- 
ture is  dated. 

"  As  for  the  color  of  the  parchment,  no  coo- 
sequence  can  be  fairly  deduced  from  it.  It 
may  in  some  cases  be — I  allow — admitted  as 
presumptive  evidence,  but  presumption  M  jm> 
iumption,  and  not  proof — there  is  no  ^roq^  of 
forgery."  As  the  word  occurred  to  his  mind, 
his  heart  seemed  to  sink  within  him. 

"  However,"  he  continued,  recovering  bin- 
self,  "  Louis  may  give  him  as  much  trouble  to 
disprove  my  right  as  pleaseth  him,  he  will  bit 
lose  his  time,  and  stead  of  the  mischief  he 
wills  me,  draw  down  the  hatred  of  all  honest 
men  upon  himself;  for  unless  he  can  show 
that  my  friend,  the  monk,  was  so  much  my 
friend  as  to  forge  a  document  in  order  to  estate 
me  in  mine  heritage,  he  will  have  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  prove  it  at  all, — thus  will  his  spite  reooil 
upon  himself. 

"  Alas!"  he  resumed,  afler  a  pause.  "  'tis 
hard  that  I,  who  without  however — I  most 
own  it — having  either  any  very  great  esteem 
or  lore  for  mankind  in  general,  but  simply 
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becaase  it  affords  me  delight  to  see  happiness, 
— I  who  have  throughout  life  labored  to  benefit 
mankind, — 'tis  hard  I  should  have  met  with 
so  many  foes  amongst  them.  Whence  is  this? 
Is't  that  even  whilst  I  serve,  I  let  men  feel  I 
disesteem  them  V* 
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Thb  suq  was  fast  sinkiDg  towards  the 
TOD,  as  Robert,  roused  in  the  midst  of  these 
reflections  by  a  peal  of  bells  from  some  oftbe 
many  conveDts  withiu  the  circuit  of  St.  Omer. 
looked  up  and  found  himself  to  be  but  a  few 
minutes  distant  from  tbe  gates  of  tbe  town. 
Presently  the  hoofs  of  his  steed  were  beard 
trampling  over  the  drawbridge,  and  he  with 
his  long  train  of  attendants  swept  round  the 
battlements  of  that  castle,  of  which,  when  he 
last  quitted  sight  of  it,  he  had  hoped  Boon  lo 
bare  returned  as  the  acknowledged  Lord. 

Alighting,  he  despatched  one  of  hifl  suite 
to  greet  the  Abbot  of  St.  Bertin,  and  say, 
that  having  just  arrived  from  Paris  on  busi* 
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ness  of  import,  he  wished  him  to  fix  a  time  at 
which  h^  might  attend  on  him. 

After  a  short  absence,  the  messenger  re- 
turned with  ui  answer  from  the  Abbot,  impart- 
ing that  he  would  be  at  his  aertnce  on  the 
morrow,  at  mid-day. 

The  Abbey  of  St,  Bertin  being  one  of  the 
most  opulent  religious  communities  of  France, 
its  Abbots  were  usually  chosen  from  families 
°f  the  first  consideration  in  the  kingdom. 
'Slher  Leon,  the  Superior,  was  of  the  House 
"'  Hannecour,  a  branch  of  which  married  into 
'oat  of  Artois,  whence  it  happened  that  he 
^^  Robert  were  cormected,  though  indeed 
*"  distantly,  that  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
'^tidsbip  formerly  existing  between  him  ami 
''ip,  Robert's  father,  the  relationship  would 
^'ceiy  have  been  recognized, 
■^t  the  appointed  time,  the  Count  of  Artois 
***g  to  the  Abbey,  was  introduced  into  the 
,  '"'djV,  or  chamber  appointed  for  the  recep- 
**  of  visitors:  when,  after  having  informed 
^   .Abbot  of  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  laid 


'^^re  him   the   whole   • 


at  length,    and 
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aaying  that  he  had  every  possible  reason  to 
suspect  that  friar  Tacitus  was  one  of  his  com- 
munity, he  requested  that  he  might  be  sent 
for. 

To  this  Leon  replied  tJiat  non«  of  that  name 
belonged  to  his  convent ;  that,  therefore,  the 
one  so  calling  himself  must  either  have  ba 
-residence  with  some  other  brotherhood  of  the 
town,  or  have  feigned  an  appellation  for  the 
occasion. 

In  the  course  of  iuvestigation,  however,  it 
appeared  that  the  Abbot's  chaplain,  caHei 
Francois,  had.  about  eight  days  before  the 
present  time,  on  returning  home  from  bw 
daily  roundi^,  complained  of  \-iolent  p<uig> 
in  bis  bowels,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  leech  who  attended  him  and  the  medicine* 
administered,  had  died  on  the  same  night. 
"  But,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  there  is  not 
in  our  community,  nor  perhaps  in  the  whoir 
world,  one  whom  1  should  less  suspect  than 
Brother  Francois,  of  having  committed  ihe 
thefl  you  mention ;  besides  which,  be  was  a 
Gascon,  and  bis  accent  speaks  so  strongly  fot 
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land  of  nativity*  that  it  is  impossible  he 
could  be  the  one  who  instructed  you  of 
it  and  led  you  to  the  recoyery  of  the  docu- 
ments in  question." 

Admitting  the  truth  of  this,  Robert  then 

replied  that,   though  he  might  not  himself 

have  stolen  it,  nor  therefore  have  been  the 

^iie  who  took  him  to  its  place  of  concealment, 

he  might  nevertheless  have  employed  some  one 

^Ise  to  perform  this  latter  act,  and  that,  in  truth, 

^oo/tii  had  always  taken  pains  to  impress  on 

'^ — ^Robert's — ^mind  that  he  himself  was  not 

^®  culprit,  but  was  only  acting  for  another. 

"  Who  then  could  this  have  been  ?"  asked 

^^ti,  thoughtfully. 

Hk  labor,  hoc  opus  est.    To  answer  this 

^    ^^tion  would  be  to  solve  a  problem.  Abbot," 

lulled  D'Artois.     "  Know  you  of  any  person 

l>ersons  whom  Brother  Frangois  was  much 

^he  habit  of  frequenting  ?" 

No,  my  dear  Lord,  I  was  thinking  on  this 

'^one — ^none ;  yet  now  that  I  recollect,  there 

16  hither  about — ^how  long  ago? — ^five  weeks 

ax — ay  it  was  more  than  that — ^it  must  have 


*1 

,  travelliit^lfllr 
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been  full  two  months  agone,  a  ti 
— there  be  so  many  such  arrive  in  ihe  year's 
course  that  I  confuse  them  in  my  mind — to 
crave  hospitality  and  lodging,  the  while  he 
weut  his  rounds  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
demand  alms  for  his  convent.  Well  this 
friar  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
footing  with  my  late  chaplain." 

"  Ah ! — how  was  this  man  hight,  an't  please 
you,  holy  Father  ?" 

"  John — Brother  John,"  replied  the  Abbot, 
"  that  is,  such  was  he  known  by  in  his 
order;  what  may  be  his  family  appellation 
[  wot  not,  but  doubtlessly  'tis  known  amid 
the  brethren, — here  Polycarpe!"  he  continued, 
going  towards  the  door  aud  calling  to  one  of  the 
brethren,  "  hither! 

"  That  which  almost  maizes  me  fancy  that 
my  chaplain  might  have  known  of  it,"  said  he, 
re-seating  himself  by  D'Artois,  "  is  that  he  bad 

the  key  of  the  private  chamber  you  describe, 

none  but  he  and  myself  can  enter  therein  with 
out  permission  from  us, — but  then,  whom  di  ^i 
he  introduce  into  it  ? — there  lies  the  difficult-^ 
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Yoa  hare  already  seen  each  individnal  in- 
habiting these  walls,  and  cannot  recognize 
in  any,  the  one  you  seek, — ^but  here  comes 
Polycarpe." 

"  Son  Polycarpe !  know  you  the  name  of  the 

mendicant  from  St.  Pierre,  who  came  hither 

lome  two  months  gone  by,  and  left  us — as  I 

think  was  told  me — ^about  three  weeks  past, 

while  I  lay  sick  abed, — ^him  who  was  so  much 

with  the  late  chaplain  V 

"He  was  hight  John,  so  please  you,  holy 
Father." 

"  Yes,  so  was  he  called  midst  us,  but  I  want 
«'«  other  name — that  of  his  family/' 

"  I  should  know  that  also,*'  Polycarpe  re- 

P«eci^  "  I  have  heard  it — Zin — Zin — Zan — 

^^*^ecq — ay  it  was  that — Zannecq — Zan- 

*  •Zannecq  I"  exclaimed  the  Count,  starting 
^  surprise,  "  what  Zannecq  is  that  ?" 
He  was  own  brother,"  replied  Polycarpe, 
^  Tiim  who  headed  the  Casselites  when  they 
^  against  Count  Louis." 

^^L.  I.  P 
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—where  wonnetii 


"OfhimlslewatC; 
he — of  what  convent  is  he?" 

"  Of  that  which  is  called  St.  Pierre,  al 
the  foot  of  Mount  Caasel,  and  lies  buried  in 
the  forest  that  is  thereabouts,  my  Lord," 
Polycarpe  repUed.  "  I  am  told  he  taketh 
heavily  to  heart  and  beareth  grievously  hit 
brother's  death." 

"  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Cassel ! — why  tbcn 
belike  'twas  he  we  saw  beside  the  fount  thai 
day  I  did  to  death  his  rebel  brother  I" 

"  Nothing  more  certain.  Sire,  than  this, 
for  I  have  heard  him  say  as  much,"  re- 
plied Polycarpe. 

"  Now  then  I  have  him  on  the  hip. — Hf 
is  the  man,  my  good  Lord  Abbot,  who  led 
me  to  yon  chamber.  I  told  you  that  I  knew 
the  voice,  but  could  not  tell  where  I  beftm- 
had  heard  it." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  True,  my  Lord  Abbot,  but  now  I  come 

^  con  o'er  mine  own  thoughts  more  curiously, 

^  ask  myself  what  likelihood  there  is  that 

^^^  whom  I  have  injured  should  have  sought 

^  •€rve  me,  I  no  longer  think  'twas  he, — I 

^Sht  have  been — I  must  have  been  mistaken 

to  the  likeness  of  their  voices/' 

'In    worldly    reasoning    you    do    reason 

^*l^   my   son,"    the   Abbot    replied,    "  but 

^^gh  we,    inhabitants  of  convents,   have, 

^    doubt,    by    nature,    passions   like    other 

^^»    yet   be    it    admitted    too    that    those 

^^^ions  are  not  brought  forward  and  into 

'^^y  like  those  of  other  men;  we  are  con- 

p  2 
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itrained  to  curb  them,  and  this  constraint, 
at  last,  if  it  suffice  not  utterly  to  kill,  at 
least  doth  serve  to  weaken  them.  Besides, 
we  be  in  daily  habitude  of  preaching  forgive- 
ness of  ofl'ences, — I  know  not  what  elfect 
Buch  customs  may  have  made  on  this  man's 
mind.  Come  I  will  indite  the  letter,  of 
which  I  before  spoke,  to  the  Prior  of  hia 
convent.  PleaBe  you  sit  there  the  whil«  I 
do  so." 

The  Abbot  then  took  up  bis  pen  and 
wrote  as  follows  i — 

"  Holy  Prior, 

"  It  is  now  some  ten  or  fifteen  days  agons, 
that  one  of  your  flock  departed  from  St.  Ber- 
tin's,  after  having  ta'en  up  his  residence  amidst 
us  for  near  on  two  months. 

"  As  during  his  sojourn  here  a  certain  mat- 
ter chanced,  the  which  I  am  prone  to  think  can 
be  explained  by  himself  solely ;  and  as  it  is 
of  much  import  to  a  personage  of  the  King's 
council  and  of  otherwise  high  authority  in  the 
realm,  I  do  beseech  of  you  iu  the  name  of  that 
love  which  should  always  exist  between  bre- 
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linked  together  in  the  blessed  faith  of 
list,  as  also  by  that  which  ever  hath  united 
OUT  communities,  that  you  immediately  de- 
spatch him  hither,  to  the  effect  that  1  may 
query  bira  respecting  that  which  he  may  know 
the  matter  now  in  quest. 
The  ooe  which  I  demand  is  bight  John. 
but  bore,  before  entering  yonr  assembly,  the 
name  of  Zannecq.  I  pray  you  speed  unto  the 
uttermost  the  object  of  ray  desire.  So  fare  you 
I,  holy  Father. 

"Leon,  Abbot  of  St.  Berlin." 
On  the  next  day  the  messenger  returning 
iented   bis   Lord  with  the  answer,   which 
be  found  in  the  following  Chapter. 
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"  Most  holy  and  revered  Father. 

"  Would  that  it  were  now  in  my  power  to 
shew  that  gratitude  which  I  and  all  of  my 
House  must  feel  towards  one,  whose  hospt- 
tatity  to  the  brethren  of  whom  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  make  me  the  Superior,  merits  our  moat 
faithful  serrice. 

"  My  good  Lord  Abbot,  the  Brother  of 
whom  you  demand  tidings,  led  your  roof, 
as  you  do  rightly  state,  some  ten  or  twelve 
days  since:  and  then  had  it  in  design  to  make 
a  furtJier  circuit  in  the  province  of  Picaidy, 
in  order  to  gather  from  the  faithful  in  Christ, 
some  of  those  Buperfluities  wherewith  they  an 
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wont  to  supply  the  wants  of  us,  whose  only 
resource  is  in  their  bounty. 

"  Thus  much  of  Brother  John's  past  en- 
deavours and  future  intentions,  we  learned 
from  one  whom  he  met  with  in  his  travels, 
and  charged  to  acquaint  us  with  them. 

"  It  was  on  the  ninth  day  of  this  month, 
and  about  the  period  of  his  expected  return, 
that  a  friar,  bearing  the  costume  of  our  order, 
was  discovered,  lying  murdered,  in  a  forest 
between  two  and  three  leagues  hence.  In  this 
state  he  must  have  been  for  many  days,  as  tbe 
birds  had  bad  time  to  prey  upon  his  mortal 
remains,  and  had  eo  disfigured  his  countenance 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  decide  whether 
he  was  or  not  the  Brother  we  expected:  but 
his  stature  being  the  same,  and  his  habit  that 
of  our  order,  we  made  little  question  but  that 
'twas  he;  so  had  him  conveyed  to  the  Priory, 
and  here  interred. 

"  The  assassins  had  stripped  him  of  all  tht: 
little  gleanings  which  the  charily  of  the  faith- 
ful had  enabled  him  to  make  upon  his  jonmey. 
There    was,    however,    found   still   remaining 
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npon  his  person,  a  paper  statiog  the  amonnt 
of  these :  to  you  it  can  import  nothing,  I  there- 
fore will  not  Bend  it.  But  there  was  also  lyin^ 
upon  the  ground  beside  him,  a  letter  addressed 
to  himself;  it  was  torn,  soiled  with  blood  and 
dirt,  and  had  its  characters  almost  obliterated 
by  the  rain.  It  is  entirely  illegible,  except  the 
superscription  and  a  few  of  the  last  worda 
which,  being  unconnected  with  the  rest,  are 
unintelligible. 

"  What  this  paper  may  import,  whether 
ought  of  which  you  may  desire  to  be  in- 
structed,  or  whether  you  will  be  able  to  glean 
any  thing  tending  to  make  manifest  the  bttsi- 
uess  you  have  in  hand,  I  guess  not.  Yet  send 
I  it  to  you,  holy  Father,  with  despatch,  lest 
you  suppose  I  leave  ought  untried  to  aid  yon 
in  the  quest. 

"  Holy  Father,  accept  the  baisements  of 
your  humble  servitor, 

*'  Vincent,  Prior  of  St.  Pierre." 

This  tetter  was  folded  up  with  the  other  in 
the  form  of  a  small  parcel.  The  rain  bad 
nearly  obliterated  the  characters  in  which  the 
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superscription  was  written  ^  ntill,  however, 
they  were  legible :  those  of  the  interior  of 
the  letter  were  not  so,  except  indeed  the  few 
last  lines  which  the  Prior  had  noticed.  Yet 
a  part  of  the  signature  had,  by  some  accident, 
been  less  injured  by  the  water  than  the  rest 

of  the  scroll;  Louis  de was  evident,  but 

anfortUBately  the  parchment  had  been  torn 
off,  and  as  its  fellow  piece  did  not  accompany 
it,  the  Abbot  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
guess  whose  signature  it  was. 

Robert  looked  at  it  a  minute  and  exclaimed, 
"  I  do  much  mistake  if  this  be  not  Louis' 
writing '. — Now  what,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
blessed  Saints,  can  Louis  of  Flanders  have 
bad  to  tell  the  poor  mendicant  friar.  Brother 
John  l" 

"  I  know  not,  truly,"  replied  the  Abbot ; 
but  see,  here  is  said  something  about  charity 
to  his  convent,  and  the  merit  which  he — 
Brother  John — will  have  in — in — What  is  it? 
— the  writing  is  so  blotted  I  cannot  make  it 
out.  Most  likely,  1  think,  the  friar  had  ap- 
plied to  bim  for  assistance,  and  this  letter 
p  3 
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is,  no  doubt,  a  grant  or  a  refusal — there  is 
no  possibility  of  saying  which  it  i> — of  the 
demand." 

"  Why  Louis  is  at  Paris  now,  as  I  havt 
lately  had  occasion  to  tell  you.  Father;  it 
is  not  probable,  I  think,  that  the  friar  should 
have  applied  to  him  from  so  great  a  distance." 

"  Look,  my  Lord,  at  the  date  of  the  letter! 
It  was  penned  three  months  ago." 

"  Ah,  true,"  replied  D'Artois,  nearing  the 
writing  to  his  eye,  "  'tis  so  indeed, — I  took 
no  note  of  that.  Is  Louis  then  an  alms- 
giver,  that  mendicant  friars  should  thus  solicit 
bounty  from  him  i"  He  then  canted  it  aside 
upon  the  table  as  a  worthless  object. 

"  No,"  said  the  Abbot,  stretching  out  hit 
arm  and  taking  hold  of  it  again ;  "  let  us 
preserve  this,  it  may  chance  to  elucidate  some* 
thing,  and  should  it  fail  to  do  so,  will  not 
mijch  embarrass  us  by  its  bulk.  Now,  my 
Lord  of  Artois.  what  will  yout — How  shall 
you  proceed?" 

"  I  wot  not,  holy  Father, — my  heart  is  full 
of  sorrow.    The  King  will  ne'er  coasent  Lu 
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oust  Count  Otho  from  my  lands  and  grant  me 
an  investiture  of  them,  unless  I  prove,  beyond 
all  question,  that  this  deed  is  valid ;  and  as 
you  see  I  fail  in  every  step : — I  know  not  how 
to  enforce  my  right — except,  indeed,  by  might. 
My  name's  revered  in  Artois, — ^were  I  to  raise 
my  standard  here !" 

"  Oh !  my  son,  twice  have  you  already  tried 
those  sad  and  sinful  means — twice  have  you 
failed  in  them,  and  would  you  now  again  bring 
fire  and  sword  amongst  us,  and  drench  in 
blood  the  land  which  gave  you  birth?  Fie. 
fie — think  not  of  iti'' 

**  I  cannot,''  said  Robert^  without  seeming 
to  have  heard  the  Abbot's  last  words,  **  but 
think  it  fortuned  strangely.  Firstly,  that  this 
poor  mendicant,  who  you  suppose  conducted 
me  through  the  Abbey,  should  have  been 
in  correspondence  with  Louis  of  Flanders. 
Secondly,  that  he  who — if  he  really  were 
my  guide — ^is  the  only  one  capable  of  giving 
me  information  respecting  the  casket,  should 
have  been  murdered  so  shortly  after  an  in- 
vestigation regarding  that  casket,  before  the 
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King's  council.  Thirdly,  that  oue  of' 
flock,  with  whom  this  friar,  Brother 
is  said  to  have  been  on  such  strict  terms  tt 
fellowship,  should  die,  at,  or  about  the  same 
time,  suddenly,  and  without  having  previously 
complained  of  illness. — These  be  strange  coin- 
cidences, and  excite  thought." 

"  They  have  excited  mine,  my  sou :  1  have 
well  noted  them  in  my  mind,  and  for  this  rcK- 
son  is  it,  that  laying  aside  mine  age  and  in- 
firmities for  the  present,  and  reserving  them 
for  some  future  occasion,  when  ihey  will  be 
inconvenient  to  myself  alone,  I  have  lesolnd 
on  accompanying  you  to  Paris,  where  it  suy 
be  in  my  power  to  serve  your  cause.  I  hare  a 
smooth  and  easy  paced  Jade  of  a  palfrey,  in 
the  stable  yonder :  and  so  you  will  promise 
not  to  jolt  my  old  bones  quite  out  of  their 
sockets,  by  too  quick  a  journey, — we  will  set 
off  to-raorrow." 

"Amen!  my  holy  Father, — should  we  all 
comport  us  a^er  this  fashion,  the  world  would 
speed  the  better  for't. — I've — oh  !  Aow  I've 
wished,  and  how  I  wish  for  it ! — For  peace  and 
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9uiet  happiness  within  the  bosom  of  my  family. 

^^But  they  will  not, — I  perceive — ^yea,  I  do 
clearly  see,  I  shall  have  wrong  put  on  me,  and 
that  the  demon  passions  of  my  nature  will  be 
Waked,  and  push  me  on  to-»to — I  know  not 
Unto  what,  or  to  how  great  a  crime. — ^The 
attrociousness  of  mankind  doth  so  irritate 
und  madden  me!*' 

"  Ere  you  do  resolve,  my  son,  by  means 
unjust  to  punish  the  injustice  of  your  foes, 
oall  you  again  on  me. — I  doubt  not,  in  brief 
space  of  time,  to  manifest  to  one  of  your  so 
liigh  intelligence,  how  far  more  noble  'tis  to 
pardon,  than  to  revenge  an  injury,"  was  the 
-Abbot's  calm  reply. 


He!  mlhi  quam  facile  est,  quamvif  hie  contigit  omnes, 
Alteriufl  lacto  fortia  verba  loqui," 


«aid  Robert.  "  Tis  not,  my  good  Lord  Abbot, 
'tis  not  one  who  is  unscathed  that  feeleth 
^Qger;  but  is  it  marvellous,  that  he  who 
bleeds,  should  groan  and  grow  impatient?" 
''  I  said  not,  son,  it  was  not  natural  unto  hu- 
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man  frailty  to  be  angry ;  nor  think  I  that  we 
should  aot,  by  all  fit  and  lawful  means,  seek 
out  a  remedy  for  wrongs  done  to  ub. — I  spske 
not  against  anger,  but  revenge,  and  Baid,  it 
was  more  generous  and  noble  to  pardon  injury, 
than  to  punish  it. — A  viper,  my  Lord,  a  wasp, 
the  meanest  worm,  or  fly,  which  crawls  upon, 
or  buzzes  o'er  the  earth,  can  sting! — It  if 
only  the  noble  animals  of  the  creation  which 
have  power  to  benefit  mankind. — ^The  beadc- 
man  punishes, — Heaven's  attribute  is  mercy." 

The  argument  was  good, — incontrovertible 
indeed; — but,  like  most  otliers  given  on  such 
occaaiooB,  ran  much  risk  of  being  tlirown 
away. 

The  reader  may  think  it  strange,  that  Al 
Count  of  Artois  should  be  so  instructed  u  to 
be  able  to  cite  the  Latin  poets ;  but  he  had,  in 
youth,  accompanied  Charles  de  Valois,  ro 
Florence,  when  he  was  sent  to  appease  the 
factions  then  raging  in  that  city. 

Here  it  was  that  he  made  acquaintcmce  with 
the  poet  Dante,  and  it  is  to  tliis  circumstance 
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that  may  be  attributed  the  early  taste  which 
he  evinced  for  literature:  a  taste,  which  he 
ever  after  cultivated  with  as  much  assiduity, 
as  the  necessary  occupations  of  his  station 
would  permit. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIl. 


When  Robert,  with  the  Abbot  of  St.  Ber- 
tiii,  arrived  in  the  council  chamber,  they  there 
found  one  who  had  not  been  present  at  the 
forner  investigation. 

This  personage  was  young  Otho,  a  nepliew 
to  the  late  Otho,  or  Othelin,  Matilda's  hus- 
band :  to  whom  she,  Matilda,  on  dying,  bad 
bequeathed  the  lands  of  ArtoiN. 

Ab  Robert  and  the  Father  Leon  entered — 
for  they  arrived  some  time  after  the  rest  had 
been  assembled — a  deep  silence  fell  un  ull 
present,  and  continued  for  many  seconds : 
when  Otho  broke  it  by  thus  addressing  his 
Sovereign  and  the  council. 

"Grievous  is,    my   Sovereign   Liege!"    Ik 
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said,  *'  the  obligation  now  imposed  on  me,  of 

fronting  thas,  a  cousin — for  so  the  law  doth 

give  us,  though,  from  the  warfare  which  of  late 

years  hath  shook  our  houses,  we  be  as  aliens, 

and  are  foes. — ^Yet,  did  not  I — my  land  being 

placed  in  peril,— deem  it  wise  to  hold  aloof, 

and  be  not  at  the  hearing  of  the  suit:   nor 

should  I   fitly  have  demeaned   myself,   me- 

thought,   had  I   not  come  to  learn,   and — if 

diis  indeed  may  be — di8ph)ye  so  sad  a  charge 

'gainst  one,  whom,  as  a  benefactress,  I  must 

erer  love :  and  who — though  I  may  not  call 

her  mother — I  am  bound  to  reverence  as  a 

P^nt. 

"That  Matilda,  Countess  of  Burgundy — 

"*tilda,  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Artois,  and 

tended  from  our  Kings,  should  e*er  have 

^^ped  unto  so — so  small  a  crime ! — ^thus  let 

^^1  it — I  deemed  not,  nor  deem  as  possible: 

tv    ^^t  tmce  to  this,  all  things  be  possible. 

*  ^  three  short  months  agone,  I  should  have 

^Ught  it  full  as  like  that  she  had  done  this 

^^^,  as  that  any  should  have  dared  impute 

^^  her;  the  which  doth  shew  that  there  is 
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nought  which  is  not,  and  yet  which  may  not 
be — and  therefore,  ere  I  passed  the  barrier  of 
my  Hold,  I  swore  unto  myself  that,  should 
the  charge  be  proved,  I  would  without  a 
struggle  render  back  unto  their  rightful  Lord 
the  lands  of  Artois,  and  thus  make  atonement 
for  the  crime  of  her  whose  bounty  fixed  them 
on  me. 

"  My  Lord  of  Artois ! — prove  this  charge, 
we  will  be  friends  f — fail  in't,  and  we  again 
must  meet,  but  never  more  may  part  ttil  either 
Heaven  have  venged  the  falsehood  of  the  ac* 
cuaer,  or  reaved  me  of  the  breath  wherewith  1 
DOW  defy  him." 

Otho  ceased  to  speak,  and  during  the  whole 
of  the  succeeding  scene  remained  silently  bend- 
ing forward  on  the  bench  and  hstening  with 
the  utmost  attention  to  each  syllable  that  vraa 
uttered. 

After  a  pause  of  some  moments,  Robert 
addressed  the  King,  and  informed  him  of  the 
measures  he  had  so  unsuccessfully  pursued  to 
discover  the  friar  who  had  possessed  him  of 
the  casket. 
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The  minds  of  all  present  were  so  intent  on 
this  detail,  that  they  gave  no  heed  to  the 
Count  of  Flanders;  had  they  done  so,  they 
might  have  perceived  that  he  sat  uneasily 
on  his  chair,  that  he  often  changed  his  posi- 
tion, and  was  frequently  abstracted.  This 
indeed  was  scarcely  noted,  except  by  the 
Abbot  and  Robert  himself,  who,  whilst  speak- 
ing, often  turned  his  eyes  towards  him,  he  now 
having  an  indefinable  suspicion— one  for  which 
he  could  not  perhaps,  even  to  himself,  render  a 
valid  reason — that  Louis  was  the  person  who 
had  caused  the  friar  to  be  assassinated. 

When  the  Prior's  letter  was  produced  and 
read,  Louis'  embarrassment  became  still  more 
apparent.  He  rose — reseated  himself — rose 
again  and  desired  to  see  the  scroll;  he  took, 
read  and  handed  it  to  some  one  else — again 
begged  to  look  at  it;  and,  in  fine,  evinced 
all  that  confusion  of  manner  which  may  be 
supposed  of  one  who  felt  he  had  had  more 
^  do  in  the  business  than  he  chose  to  avow. 

After  all,   this  might  be  nothing — at  all 
events  it  proved  nothing.    He  soon  recovered. 
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himself  and  such  temporary  perplexity  mig^hl 
have  arisen  from  circumstances  unconnected 
with  the  letter.  How  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that,  from  mere  hatred  to  Robert  and  the 
desire  of  keeping  him  from  his  heritage, 
the  Count  of  Flanders  should  contrive  ■ 
murder,  which  murder  would,  if  discovered, 
call  down  upon  his  head  the  severest  cen- 
sures of  the  Church,  and  also  cover  him 
with  pubhc  infamy.  Both  the  Abbot  and 
Robert  felt  the  reasonableness  of  this  arga> 
ment,  ajid  though  they  by  no  means  dis- 
missed suspicion,  they  neither  of  them  thought 
it  advisable  to  urge  it  at  the  present  moment. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  Prior's  letter  passed  successively 
"^ugh  the  hands  of  all  present ;  each  made 
*ome  remark.  The  Seigneur  de  Marigni  was 
"*«  first  who  took  upon  himself  to  address  the 
Count  of  Artois. 

*'  There  is  here  spoken  of,"  he  said,  holding 
"^c  letter  in  his  hand,  "  a  certain  scroll,  which 
toe  good  Prior  says  was  found  beside  the  corse : 
^d  this,  he  thinks,  may  chance  to  fling  some 
"ght  upon  the  matter.  Have  you  thus  thought, 
™y  Lord,  and  therefore  kept  it  ?  If  so,  I  pray 
you  hand  it  to  me." 

"  My  Lord  Abbot,"  said  Robert,  addressing 
him, "  you  did  think  fit  to  save  that  paper  from 
the  flames — with  your  good  licence  now"— 
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"Behold!"  the  Abbot  replied,  holding  it 
out  to  him.  Robert  delivered  the  writing  to 
Marigni,  who  after  having  glanced  orer  it— 
"  There  is  nought  to  be  deciphered  here,"  he 
said,  returning  il. 

"  Thus  did  /  too  Bay  and  think,"  replied 
Robert,  "  when  I  first  saw  and  would  hare 
rent  it  as  a  useless  scrawl.  It  was  the  rererend 
Abbot  who  bade  me  keep  it,  saying  it  cn^ht 
chance  to  render  me  good  service.  Since  then 
I  have,  methinks,  deciphered  somethiog.  If  I 
mistake  not,  this  is  the  signature  of  ibe  Lord 
of  Flanders.  I  knew  not,"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing towards  Louis  with  an  ironical  smile,  "  I 
knew  not.  Seigneur,  till  this  scroll  did  so 
instruct  me,  you  were  on  such  strict  tenw 
of  friendship  with  poor  monks  who  tramp 
the  country  round  in  quest  of  food,  or 
wherewithal  to  purchase  it.  Chance  is  I  did 
mistake,  —  Own  you  this  for  yonr  writing. 
Sire?" 

Louis  seemed  to  start  at  these  words ;  how- 
ever be  took  the  paper  and  looked  at  it.  Had 
it  originally  contained  treason  or  blasphemy. 
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iuterated  were  the  characters  that  it  would 
IBVe  little  mattered  to  the  writer.    Whether  it 

i  from  a  Teeling  of  security  on  this  point, 
f  because  the  writing  was  really  unimportant, 

mot  be  known,  but  he  calmly  acknowledged 
it  to  be  his ;  and  added,  that  it  was  an  answer 
to  an  application  for  alms,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  fiiar. 

"  Please  you,  reverend  Father,"  said  some 
one  present,  "  who  might  be  this  friar  John  ?" 

"  He  was  a  mendicant  of  St.  Peter's  Priory, 
near  Cassel,"  the  Abbot  answered ;  "  1  knew 
little  more  of  him  than  this;  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  many  such, — so  many  truly,  that  the 
list  of  tbeir  names  is  longer  than  my  memory. 
I  chance,  however,  to  remember  this  poor 
friar's, — it  was  Zannecq." 

"  True!"  said  Robert,  turning  towards  the 
questioner,  and  then  glancing  at  the  King 
with  a  slight  smile;  "  and  when  I  first  did  hear 
il  meutioned,  it  struck  upon  mine  ear  as  one 
not  t/uite  unknown  to  it;  1  have  since  learned 
ihal  he  was  brother  to  one  Zannecq — a  woollen 
chapman  of  Mount  Cassel — a  rebel,  who  in 
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times  gone  by  and  uow — happily ! — foTgottO, 
revolte<i — the  caitiff! — from  tbe  mild  empire 
of  hie  Lord," 

If — as  is  commonly  enough  the  case — people 
are  apt  to  forget  benefits,  they  neverthdeu 
can  remember  perfectly  well  the  being  tmuntui 
with  them.  Philip  felt  the  reproach,  fie 
Htooped  his  head  for  a  moment,  inclining  it 
towards  some  papers  which  lay  before  bisu 

The  Abbot  marked  "  the  angry  spot  npoa 
his  brow,"  and,  feeling  the  impnidenoe  ef 
which  his  friend  had  just  been  gidl^ 
wished  to  lessen  the  evil  likely  to  arise  fVom 
it :  ao  took  advantage  of  an  ensuing  pause  lo 
change  the  current  of  the  conversation,  nod 
direct  tbe  thoughts  both  of  the  King  and  hi» 
council  into  a  difi'ereut  channel. 

"Your  Grace,"  he  began,  addressing  himself 
to  the  Monarch,  "  by  the  perusal  of  this  letter 
perceiveth  that  a  murder  bath  been  committed 
— not  only  murder,  but  that  sacrilege  hath  beeo 
done;  for  it  was  a  son  and  servitor  of  theChnrcIl 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  brutal  violence  of  sone 
unholy  robber.     I  would  entreat  it  of  yow 
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Orsce, — and  not  /  alone  entreat  it, — but,  the 
holy  Prior,  the  spiritual  Father  of  the  mur- 
dered, who,  hearing  of  ray  design  to  journey 
hillierward,  besought  that  I  would  lay  the  case 
before  your  Grace — eiitreateth  it. — And  again, 
not  simply  we,  the  ministers  of  the  cro§a  en- 
treat, but  Christ  himself,  and  our  most  holy 
Mother  Church  entreat,  nay  do  command,  that 
you  be  pleased  to  take  this  felony  into  your 
Hchous  thought,  and  use  those  means  which 
God  hath  given  to  you,  as  Sorereign  of  his 
people,  to  bring  to  light  this  act,  and  unto 
condign  punishment  the  actors  in  it." 

"  Uoly  Abbot,"  replied  the  King,  "  remain 
«t  peace,  and  rest  assured  no  step  shall  be 
■ntiodden,  and  no  path  unsought,  which  may 
bring  to  judgment  the  author  of  this  atrocious 
wickedness.  We  will  not  suffer  the  laws  of 
Oar  kingdom  to  be  broken,  nor  ourselves  thus 
•ct  at  nought.  Had  not  your  Reverence  craved 
it  for  a  boon,  our  conscience  had  nathless 
Commanded  it  as  a  duty.  We  will  see  to  it — 
Be  content." 

■'  My  Lord,"  the  Abbot  rejoined,  "  1  hitherto 

VOL.  I.  q 
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have  craved  your  gracious  nid  in  this,  becMue 
as  holding  ao  smell  rank  amid  the  childrea  of 
the  Church,  as  also  in  the  realm,  I  deemed  it 
meet  to  use  that  influence  which  my  yean 
and  station  give  me  with  your  Grace,  to  bring 
unto  due  punishment  all  faytors  who  have  so 
o Bended. 

"  But  please  you, my  most  gracious  Lord,  theR 
is  another  point — and  one  more  relative  unto 
the  matter  which  doth  now  hold  these  Lord* 
assembled — in  which  1  wish  your  Grace  mighl 
view  this  murder. — My  Liege,  not  only  wa» 
the  assassination  atrocious,  cruet  and  sacii- 
legious,  but  it  was  also  sfrange.  My  Sove- 
reign Liege — I  do  implore  your  ear! 

'■  A  casket, — the  contents  of  which — «e 
said  the  donor  —  were  such  as,  seen,  would 
justify  your  Grace  in  ousting  Otho  from  the 
lands  demised  to  him,  and  in  investing  Robert, 
Count  of  Artois,  with  them, — is,  with  much 
secresy  and  caution,  placed  in  the  keeping  of 
the  iatter  by  a  monk,  professing  him  of  my 

"  The  Count  of  Aitois  comes  before  joiu 
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Grace, — lays   forth   the   documents    for   in- 

spection,  and  claims  his  right.    The  Lord  of 

Flanders  discovers  in   them,   that  which   he 

thinks  sufficient  to  justify   an  enquiry   into 

their   authenticity,    ere    the    Sire    D'Artois' 

prayer  be  granted.    Wherefore  did  he  thus? 

— ^Wherefore  was  he,  amongst  so  many,  the 

only  one  who  doubted? — Was  it  an  act  of 

love  to  doubt  ? — If  not  so,  was  it  hate  which 

whetted  his  suspicion?  —  If  not  these,   was 

^^  a  desire  of  justice  which  caused  him  be 

thog  curious  ? — I  know  not  this. 

"  Howbeit  the  Seigneur  of  Artois  announceth 

*  design  of  travelling  to  St.  Omer,   and  of 

*^king  out  the  one  who  seized  him  of  this 

■^^ben  arke  in  question.     The  sickness  of  the 

"^*fy  Countess,  his  espoused,  detaineth  him — 

do  implore  your  Grace's  strict  attention ! — 

"**e  sickness  of  the  Lady  Countess,  his  espoused, 

^^mneth  him  in  Paris  for  a  space  of  fifteen 

^J'*.—- At  last  he  arriveth  at  St.  Omer,  and 

"""^®  to  the  one  most  fit  to  aid  him  in  the 

^^est — presenteth  him  to*  me. 

'  ^e  long  delay  necessitated  by  that  sick- 

Q  2 
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iiess>  had  been  more  infortunate  and  Indb^  I 
less  even  than  the  sickness  was;  for  ia 
the  intervul,  betwixt  the  time  in  which  he 
(quitted  last  this  chamber  and  that  of  hift 
arrival  at  St.  Berlin's  Abbey,  had  departed 
From  this  world  the  only  persons  in  it  whu 
—  »B  I  believe  —  might  have  afforded  any 
sure  instruction  of  tlie  beben  chest  and  its 
contents, 

"  I  have  not  lightly  spoken  this,  my  Liege> 
endeavouring  to  assot  your  Grace  with  idle 
notions.  On  our  journey  hither,  I  did  aiach 
commune  with  Lord  Robert,  of  this  man — 
this  frinr  John.  His  anewers  to  my  queries 
greatly  gave  me  to  believe  that  it  waa  hi, 
who  guided  him  unto  the  cell,  though  how  he 
came  acquainted  with  the  secret  cavity — lo 
me  unknown — witliin  it,  am  1  unable  to  iufonu 
your  Grace;  yet  may  I  say  that  friar  John, 
having  been  iu  habits  of  strict  fellowship  with 
my  late  chaplain,  may  —  I  speak  it  but  as 
probable — may  from  him  have  heitrd  of  it^ 
nor  do  I  deem  it  idle  to  suppose  that  I 
chaplain,  may — without  an  ill  inteutioi 
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given  to  friar  John  facility  to  lead  the  Count 
of  Aitois  to  that  chamber. 

''  Now,  my  good  Lord,  it  was  some  eight 
or  ten  days  previous  to  the  Count's  arrival, 
that  this  my  chaplain  died :  and  it  hath  since 
htesk  found  that  'twas  but  shortly  after  this, 
that  Jriar  Join  was  murdered* — ^This  it  is,  my 
Liege,  which  striketh  me  as  strange  in  the 
alfiiir." 

Whatever  might  have  been  Louis'  sensations 
during  the  time  of  the  last  address, — he  had 
acquired  as  sufficient  a  command  over  his 
countenance  as  enabled  him  to  disguise  them. 
^«*He  betrayed  not  the  slightest  emotion ;  and 
when  the  Abbot  had  ended,  he  replied,  in 
a  tone  of  voice  which  savoured  much  of 
mockery : — 

'*  His  Reverence  then  doth  deem  it  strange 
that  these  two  persons  should  at  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  point  of  time  be  called  from 
life !  I  know  not  wherefore — seeing  that  mat- 
ters of  more  wonderment  do  fortune  daily — 
•he  should  so  muse  at  this.  Yet,  grant  that  it 
^  strange,  what  proveth  it? — Doth  it  testify 

q3 
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that  cither  of  those  monks  was  Ue  wlio  f 
yon  casket  to  my  Lord  of  ArtoU  ? — Or  shew- 
ing thiB,  doth  it  likewise  shew  that  its  ( 
tents  were  written  by  tlie  one  whose  writing 
they  pretend  to  be? — Who  told  the  re»crend 
FatheT  that? — I  say  not  that  'tis  probable  « 
is, — Yet,  what  strong  proof  exists  that  he, 
whose  cause  he  hatJi  so  eloquently  pleaded, 
did  not  himself  buy  o'er  the  monk,  or  bosh 
one  else,  to  place  yon  chest  within  its  bidtl^  ' 
place? — 1  say  not — ^mean  not  that  this  it,-' 
Yet,  can  he  prove  'tis  not? — My  good  Lotd 
Abbot,  certes,  in  clear  and  clerkly  language, 
hath  set  forth  his  meaning;  yet  do  I  not 
addeem  its  argument  so  close  and  good  as  ail 
the  Sire  of  Artois'  frienda  must  wish  it  « 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Burning  with  indis:nation  at  the  insolence 
'''ith  which  Louis  had  answered  the  Abbot — 
Oie  insinuation  cast  upon  himself — the  dis- 
position which  the  greater  part  of  the  council 
Evinced  to  side  against  him,   and  above  all 
^tiraged  at  the  cool  outward  indifference  with 
^liich  Philip  seemed  to  regard  all  that  was 
1^  hissing, — the  Count  of  Artpis  scarcely  afford- 
^fi  his  enemy  the  necessary  time  to  end  his 
^5>eech,  when  he  replied  : — 

"  My  Sovereign  Liege ! — I  do  beseech  you 

^^nd  a  patient  and  a  listening  ear  to  that  I 

^^ave  to  say.     The  tale  I  had  to  tell  is  told ; 

^   cannot  add  to,  need  I  repeat  it?     I  hoped, 

^^v  Lords*' — 'he  continued,   turning  to  the 
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assembly  in  general — "  I  should  have  tht 
it  also,  that  so  many  a  long  year  of  pi 
blemished  character  would  have  been  1 
guard  and  guarantee  against  the  foul  t 
sions  of  yon  ill-speaking  Lord.  I  hopi 
he  again  addressed  the  King  personally- 
Liege,  I  should  have  thought  it  too, 
many  a  long  year  of  faithful  service  as  I 
passed,  so  many  an  act  of  love  and — pardoo 
me.  Sire — of  friendship  an  I  have  shewn  and 
done,  had  not  been  so  wholly  cast  awBy,  aa 
that  your  Grace,  unmoved,  should  eutfer  thii 
to  be.  My  Liege  ! — there  is  some  secret  and 
insidious  foe  doth  come  betwixt  your  Grace'* 
love  and  me. — Who  is  this? — Ay!  knew  1  to 
demean  myself  in  fit  and  proper  guise, — eovU 
I  but  stoop  to  use  the  fawning  courtier's  lowly 
phrase  und  humble  tone,  and  worm  and  vriad 
myself  into  men's  thoughts  and  confidence, 
and  creep  into  their  hearts,  perchance  1  Igiig 
ago  had  learned  this, — as  'tix,  I  neither  knotr, 
nor  care  to  know.  If  Philip  of  Valois  have 
ought  to  urge  against  me' — let  him  declare  it 
openly:  openly  will  i  answer  it.     Tis  not  for 
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me  to   sue  for  that  which   is  my  due — for 
gratitude,  nor  will  I  ever."    •    •     ♦     • 
The  fire  which  had  long  lain  smouldering  in 

the  King's  bosom  now  broke  forth. 

"  Tis  too  much — ^Vassal !"  he  said,  rising 
from  his  seat, — *'  aside,  my  Lords,"  he  con- 
tinued, motioning  apart  with  his  hand  the 
rest  who,  following  his  example,  started  up  and 
then  closed  tumultuously  around  him.  "  Let 
me  behold  the  one  who  beards  me  thus. — 
My  Lord  of  Artois !  you  do  forget  you.  Sir, 
— ^Know  you  in  whose  presence  you  now 
stand?  Bethink  you.  Sir,  you  do  address 
your  Lord — your  Sovereign!  Shall  a  vassal 
thus  bespeak  me!" 

"  My  Liege,"  replied  the  Count,  not  soften- 
ing the  tone  of  his  voice,  but  speaking  with  an 
abated  vehemence,  "  methinks  this  minding 
me  of  vassalage  is  most  uncalled  for.  That 
I  address  my  Sovereign  I  know — I  am  my 
Sovereign's  vassal — /  am  not  his  serf,** 

Hence,  Sir,  begone !"  exclaimed  the  King, 

111  hear  no  more — ^your  looks  speak  dis- 


me  ADDot,  going  to,  and  a 
in  a  tone  of  voice  so  low 
heard,  "  Hear  me  I  besec 
it,  hear  me !    That  the  not 
hath  m>t»  in  speaking  to  you 
that  equal  temperament  of  n 
been  ruled  by  me,  he  woul< 
gainsay ;  but  he  hath  been- 
least  to  him — much  wrongi 
then,  my  Liege,  forget  this  i 
to  him,  but  to  the  grief  whicl 


reason/' 


"  Tis  well  said,  holy  Fathe 
duty  of  your  calling  thos  U 
yet,  my  Lord,  preach  obedi 
Majesty  be  flouted  tkui9  I 
own  palace  too — ^be  subject 
freaks !" 
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impulse  of  an  unguarded  moment  which  took 
him  unawares.  Please,  your  Grace,  forbid  not 
that  I  chide  him.'* 

With  these  words  the  Abbot,  without  wait- 
ing the  King's  reply,  left  him,  and  going  up  to 
the  Count  of  Artois, — "  You  do  much  harm 
yourself" — he  said,  addressing  him  in  the  same 
^ow  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  had  spoken  to  the 
King — '*  You  do  much  harm  yourself  and  your 
Cause,  my  Lord,  to  strike  this  heat  into  his 
Grrace ;  be  still,  I  pray  you,  use  towards  your 
Sovereign  some  of  that  patience  which  you  but 
J  \i8t  now  craved  that  he  would  have  for  you. 
1*hus  to  enrage  him  is  to  undo  yourself,  to 
^^nd  a  licence  to  his  anger  'gainst  you,  and 
^ive  authority  to  the  ill  imaginings  of  the  many 
^^ere  who  do  wish  you  harm." 

*•  Please  you,  my  Liege,"  Robert  said,  "  my 
i^^rd  the  Abbot  doth  tell  me  I  am  wrong  to 
^%^ke  so  much  to  heart  the  words  the  Sire  of 
Glanders  lately  uttered;  and  said  I  did  be* 
3^peak  me  with  an  undue  arrogance  unto  your 
C3race.  If  it  be  thus,  my  Liege,  and  I  have 
w^nisdemeaned  myself,  I  do  entreat  your  Orace 
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to  think  upon  my  fault  as  one  not  liviog  in 
toy  will,  but  bred  out  of  the  anger  which  I  fell 
that  Louis  should  impute  to  me  an  action  so 
disloyal." 

Philip  turned  his  eyes  upon  him  for  a 
moment — a  shght  frown  was  observed  to  knit 
his  brow,  as,  without  deigning  an  answer,  he 
resumed  his  seat. 

Seeing  which,  Robert — speaking  in  a  hi 
more  subdued  tone  of  voice — began  to  give 
all  those  reasons  which  presented  themaelretf 
to  him,  to  shew  that,  though  tlie  sigontttres 
brought  from  the  archives  did  in  some  trifliog 
respect  differ  from  those  produced  by  himself, 
they  might  nevertheless  have  been  made  by 
the  same  pei'son  at  various  times  of  life,  of 
under  different  states  of  health  and  nerve. 

He  then  dwelt  upon  the  extreme  unlikeh- 
hood  of  his  having — unless  indeed  because 
the  assertion  was  true — preferred  saying  far 
had  found  such  documents  tn  the  Abbey.  10 
asserting  that  he  had  discovered  them  in  sooie 
chamber  of  one  of  his  ow!«  ancestral  cattla. 
where  it  might  have  been  supposed  they  had 
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been  originally  secreted  for  safety  and  then 
forgotten. 

Haying  thus  far  attempted  to  clear  himself 
to  the  council  in  general  of  the  charge — which 
though  not  absolutely  made,  was  nevertheless 
intimated  by  Louis — he  addressed  his  discourse 
more  particularly  to  the  King. 

"  And  now,  my  Liege,  having  to  each  point 
of  application  replied  such  things  as  I  deemed 
fittest  for  my  justification,  I  have  nought  more 
to  add,  and  it  remaineth  but  that  I  again 
advert  to  the  very  trifling  diversity  which 
exists  'twixt  the  signatures  produced  by  me 
and  those  your  Grace's  Prothonotary  hath 
brought  from  out  the  archives.  This  diversity 
is  in  truth  so  small  as  to  have  escaped  the 
note,  not  only  of  your  Grace,  but  of  each  per- 
son here  present,  except  the  Lord  of  Flanders." 

He  stopped,  and  looking  sternly  at  the  one 
of  whom  he  spoke,  continued — '*  Who  hath 
been  and  is — ^though  for  what  reason  know  I 
not,  unless  it  be  because  I  saved  from  his 
loathed  love  a  maid  he  would  have  rendered 
wretched — my  most  mortal  foe;   and  wh 

VOL.   I.  R 


"  And  now,  my  Liege,"  lu 
turning  towards  the  Mo'nar 
front — this  cruel  slur — this  \ 
on  my  fair  name  and  fiune, 
your  Grace's  leave  in  singl 
lists,  against  that  falsely  sayi 
to  prove  mine  innocence.  Oi 
sanction  unto  this,  and  here 
my  glove  and  my  defiance,  t 
to  God." 

''With  your  Grace's  leave 
rising  up  and  addressing  tl 
accept  this  cartel  of  defiance 
permitted  me  to  say,  that  one 
so  grave  a  charge  as  that  ' 
press  upon  the  Count  of  Ai 
ofier  combat  thus ;  let  him  I 
to  be  a  preux  and  loyal  Kni 
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"  Well  spoken/'  said  the  King,  **  let  matters 
^est  as  they  are  at  present ;  the  Ck>imt  of  Artois 
fthall  hare  full  time  allowed  him  to  find  the  one 
Mrho  placed  this  casket  in  his  keeping,  or  other- 
^^ride  to  shew  that  the  parchments  therein  bear 
tiie  signatures  of  those  whose  signatures  they 
'^v^oiuld  seem  to  be.  When  this  hath  been,  I 
xnrill  command  the  lists  to  be  prepared,  till 
tJien  I  do  forbid  them/' 

'^  Tis  then  most  like/'  replied  Robert,  in 
^  tone  of  angry  sarcasm,  ''  your  Grace  will 
R:iever  view  this  combat :  for  guess  I  not  how 
X  may  further  prove  these  signatures  than  is 
^dready  done.  He  who  did  seize  me  of  them 
5.S  now  dead;  I  have  no  voice,  my  Lord,  to 
^^1  up  spirits  from  the  grave — I  meddle  not 
^^irith  sorcery ! 

**  But,  my  Liege,  my  presence  is  no  longer 
^leedful  here,  and  therefore,  making  my  most 
tumble  baisements,  I  depart.'* 

In  thus  saying  he  made  towards  the  door, 
^tiU  speaking,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice 
^8  not  to  be  distinctly  heard. 

"  How!" — exclaimed  Philip,  who  could  only 
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just  catch  enough  of  the  setitence  to  make  him 
think  that  it  contained  a  threat — "  What  words 
were  they,  my  Lord  of  Artois,  which  passed 

from  you?     Not  such,  I  trust,  as" 

"  Oh,  no  !  my  gracious  Liege,"  he  answered, 
turning  round  and  fixiug  his  eyes  upon  the 
King  with  a  look  of  cold  determined  anger — 
"  Oh,  no!  tliey  were  not  such,  I'll  warrant, 
as  your  Grace  deems  it  is  much  like  1  might 
have  uttered, — I  simply  said  that  evil  deeds 
do  breed  ill  blood,  and  that  he  who  hath  ill 
blood  in  him,  had  best  to  get  him  bled  and  so 
rid  him  on't,  —  That  was  all,  my  Liege; 
there  was  no  harm  in't,  I  do  assure  your 
Grace  I" 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Count  of 
Artoisy  as  has  been  detailed  in  the  preceding 
volume,  was  ill  calculated  to  conciliate  to  him 
the  fieivour  of  those  before  whom  he  pleaded.  In 
truth,  it  not  only  aggravated  the  displeasure  of 
such  as  were  already  amongst  the  number  of  his 
foes,  but  greatly  served  to  estrange  some  of  the 
few  who  were  predisposed  to  the  success  of  his 
cause.  It  would  scarcely,  for  example,  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Duke  d*Alen9on,  the  king's 
brother,  would  take  in  good  part  his  having  thus 
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Iiauglitily  bespoke  the  actual  possession  of  a 
crown,  which,  it  was  not  impossible,  might  in 
the  course  of  events  devolve  upon  himself. 

This  one  advantage,  however,  he  reaped  &om 
his  behaviour.  It  impressed  all  present  with  n 
conviction  of  his  Innocence  of  the  crime  hinted 
at,  if  not  imputed,  by  Louis  of  Flanders ;  for 
every  one  felt  that  his  had  not  been  the  bearing 
of  one  guilty  of  an  offence  which  any  moment 
might  bring  to  light,  and  which,  if  once  so 
brought,  would  consign  himself  to  everlasting 
darkness. 

Yet,  in  what  way  to  account  for  the  difierence 
between  the  signatures,  none  could  tell :  the 
manner  in  which  he  himself  had  Btt«mpted  U 
explain  how  it  might  have  happened  was  plausi- 
ble— was  striking,  and  fiuled  not  to  make  its 
effect : — yet,  it  was  not  convincing.  There  still 
remained  a  doubt  on  the  minds  of  many — not  ot 
Robert's  honesty — none  but  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders would,  even  in  thought,  have  ventured  [to 
question  that — ^but  of  the  signatures  themselves 
being  such  as  they  pretended  to  be.  Yet,  if  not 
so,   whose   weiB    they?      For    what    puipoee 
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feigned  ?  How  came  they  into  the  Count's  pos- 
flesaion  ?  Who  was  the  monk  who  gave  them 
to  him ?  Was  it  firiar  John,  or  brother  Francis? 
How  chanced  it  that  those  two  died — one  of 
them  too  a  violent  death-— within  so  short  a 
period  of  each  other? 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  occupied  the 
members  of  the  council  during  the  short  but 
death-like  silence  following  Robert's  departure 
ircm  it.  Each  saw  that  there  was  something 
strangely  mysterious  in  the  affidr  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  judge.  All  were  perplexed  with 
doubt;  but  no  one  could  reconcile  himself  to 
thinking  d'Artois  guilty  of  that  act,  to  the 
contemplation  of  yUnch  the  Count  of  Flaaders* 
expressions  evidently  tended  to  lead  their  minds. 

Even  though  Robert  had  not  openly  taxed 
the  Count  of  Flanders  with  enmity  to  himself, 
yet  the  dislike  which  the  latter  bore  to  him  was 
well  known ;  and  his  character  being  so  also,  most 
of  those  present  would,  had  any  plausible  reason 
£)r  doing  so  appeared,  have  suspected  him  to 
have  been  the  secret  mover  of  some  intrigue 
against  his  foe. 

b2 


Many  knew  that  he  bore  heavily  a 
loss  occasioned  to  his  House  by  the  dismember- 
nient  of  the  County  of  Flanders  in — as  has  been 
already  told — the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus, 
who  cut  off  from  it  that  portion  which  is  called 
Artois,  and  gave  it  to  lua  sou,  from  whom  Ro- 
bert was  descended.  Many  knew  this,  and  con- 
sidered that  Louis  might  be  glad  to  rid  himself 
of  one  of  those,  and  he  not  the  least  formidable 
of  them,  who  stood  betwixt  liim  and  that  object 
which  he  wished  to  have  restored.  Most  of  those 
I  <dso  who  were  present,  were  aware  that  he  haii, 
one  time,  entertained  hopes  of  espousing  Jane 
de  Valois,  Robert's  wife,  and  that  liis  pride, 
ambition,  and  whatever  little  sentiment  of  lore 
he  might  have  felt,  had  been  wounded  by  the 
failure.  It  was  likewise  known,  that  though 
enjoying  a  high  reputation  for  talent,  and  pos- 
sessing that  consideration  in  the  council  and 
country,  which  must  ever  belong  to  one  who 
rules  over  so  large  a  tract  of  it  as  FUndere 
occupied ;  he  yet  fell  far  short,  not  only  in  this 
respect,  but  also  in  all  otiiers,  of  Robert ;  i 
had  always  been  much  more  kindly  looked  i 
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by  the  King,  and  more  beloved  by  the  reahn  at 
laige^  than  he. 

These  reasons  being  added  to  a  fore-know- 
ledge of  his  proud,  ambitious,  and  revengeful 
temper,  would,  had  there  been  ought  on  which 
to  have  founded  such  a  charge,  have  turned  the 
eyes  of  many  there  upon  him  as  the  instigator 
of  a  plot,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
a  hated  foe.  Yet,  as  the  case  stood,  what  could 
be  said  ?  A  story  had  been  related,  of  which, 
not  one  important  &ct  mentioned  in  it  could  be 
substantiated;  and  Robert,  in  taxing  the  Count 
of  Flanders  with  enmity,  impressed  the  listeners 
mth  an  idea  of  his  own  angry  feeUngs,  rather 
than  persuaded  them  that  his  foe  had  sought  to 
wrong  him. 

It  was  here  that  Robert  felt  the  loss  of  the 
King's  friendship.  Had  Philip  been  well  dis- 
posed to  him,  his  private  wishes  being  guessed 
at,  would,  without  doubt,  have  changed  the 
secret  inclinations  of  the  courtiers  towards  Ro- 
bert into  an  openly  avowed  declaration  in  his 
favour.  As  it  was,  there  were  none  who  chose  to 
risk  displeasing  his  sovereign  by  seeming  even 
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to  side  with  one  whom  lie  so  evidently 
tenanced, 

It  was  precisely  this  ungenerous  holding 
tltis  loathness  to  aid  distress,  so  ahnost  uniTenal 
with  men  of  the  world — this  sacrifice  of  erery 
sentiment  of  justice,  of  reason,  of  friend^p, 
and  of  every  other  virtue,  to  the  shrine  of  self- 
interest,  which  had  throughout  life  impressed 
Robert  with  that  utter  disdain  for  mankind, 
which  I  have  ahready  had  some  few  opportuni- 
ties of  showing  j  and  this  disdain,  openly 
pressed,  and  with  as  little  prudence 
justice,  may  be  mentioned  as  amongst  the 
most  of  those  circimistances  which  had 
him  unpopular  amid  liis  compeers. 

Whatever  contempt  a  man  may  feel  for  bo- 
man  nature,  it  is  always  unwise  for  liim  to  blazon 
it  to  the  world,  as  the  doing  so  can  be  attended 
witli  no  possible  good  to  any,  and  is  very  sure 
to  be  repaid  with  hatred  towards  himself.  Not 
only  this,  it  often  induces  a  kise  opinion  re- 
specting him.  A  sneer  passed  upon  mankind  in 
general,  is,  by  mankind  in  general,  considered 
iis  a  proof  that  the  sneerer  does  not  like  his 
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Species ;  and  it  is  only  the  few  individuals  who 
sunround  him — and  often  indeed  not  even  these ! 
who  can  judge,  whether  it  was  the  cold  irony  of 
a  haish  sarcastic  temper,  or  but  the  angry  ex- 
pression of  disappointment  and  regret  of  a  gene- 
rous mind,  grieved  at  not  finding  men  to  be  so 
good  as  it  had  once  fismcied  them  to  be. — Who, 
under  covert  of  this  apparent  severity,  can  dis- 
cover the  real  gentleness  which  there  may  be  in 
his  disposition,  and  the  love  which  may  perhaps 
live  within  his  bosom,  and  daily  actuate  him  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

It  is  unwise  then  to  utter  expressions  of  con- 
tempt towards  mankind ;  yet  it  is  an  error 
which  has  been  committed  by  the  greatest  of 
mankind.  Lord  Byron^  whose  natural  disposi- 
tion was  one  of  love  and  benevolence,  but  who, 
from  circumstances,  not  perhaps, — ^though  I  have 
always  thought  his  errors  might  have  originated 
in  the  ill  handling  of  some  clumsy  clown  en- 
trusted with  his  education, — distinctly  to  be  per- 
ceived by  any  but  himself,  had  been  by  degrees 
uiged  to  actions  which  not  his  warmest  admirers 
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c&n  defend, — whose  heart,  as  he   says 
nid'a— 

■■  WiB  toroKi  toi  gcotlcmu,  but  wup«d  la  amiie, 
Betnjed  too  enlj,  uid  b^uled  to«  \img." — 

Who,  indignant  at  the  conduct  held  towards 
liiiii,  with  a  bleeding  heart  but  an  unbroken 
spirit,  fiiuig  back  in  words  of  bitter  mockery 
and  defiance  the  insults  be  received,  and  sapt 
when  speaking  of  himself — 


"  The  dmn  have  been  when  nolianh  words  could  bll. 
From  lipi  which  now  »ppeHr  imbued  with  g4ll," — 

Lord  Byron,    whom  I   ever  must  consider 
one  of  the  noblest-natured  creatures  which 
Almiglity,    for  some  good    reason,    doubtli 
known  to  himself,  though  hidden  from  us,  sei 
down  to  wander  solitarily  over  this  our  earth, 
and  be  here  tormented  by  the  evil  spirit,  com- 
mitted tliis  imprudence ;  and  that,  too, — b  it  not 
strange! — at  the   very  moment  in  which 
cliided  the  same  error  in  one  who,  &om 
disdain   of   mankind,   had   lost    the    brighieit' 
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crown  which^  perhaps,  since  the  epoch  of  the 
CaesarSy  had  ever  graced  a  mortal's  brow : 

**  Such  teom  to  ftel,  wm  well — 'twM  wrong 
To  bear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  eye," 

are  the  words  he  addressed  to  Napoleon,  when 
imputing  his  misfortunes  to  his  contempt  of 
man. 


b3 


CHAPTER  I 

The  silence  which  followed 
d'Artois  leaving  the  chambt 
broken,  a  debate  arose  respecti 
had  put  forth. 

During  this  diacussiotl,  Loi 
chamber  for  a  few  moments ;  ai 
ing,  resumed  his  place,  and  at 
what  was  going  forward.  Thia 
siderable  space  of  lime ;  and  it  i 
when  the  Abbo*  -'  ^-   " 
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perceived  liunself  beckoned  to  by  some  one  who 
stood  at  the  door-way. 

Bertrandy  for  so  was  the  Prothonotary  named, 
immediately  left  the  Coimdl  Hall ;  and  following 
the  one  who  had  called  him,  into  the  anti-cham- 
ber, remained  there  in  conversation  for  some 
minutes ;  then  returning,  resumed  his  place  be* 
hind  the  King,  and  bending  over,  whispered 
something  to  him  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  as 
not  to  be  overheard  by  any. 

Daring  all  this  time,  Philip's  countenance 
underwent  various  changes.  At  first  it  wore 
that  gravity  of  expression  which  is  usual  to 
those  who  listen  attentively  to  a  detail,  then  it 
evinced  surprise  and  amazement,  doubt  and 
anger.  At  length  tlie  tale  being  ended,  turning 
himself  roimd,  and  looking  on  the  one  who  had 
addressed  him,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Who  is  this  woman  ? — whence  cometh  she  ?" 

"  Her  name,  most  gracious  Sire,"  replied  the 
Prothonotary,  "  is  Devion.  She  is  a  native  of 
Bethune,  in  Artois,  and  is  well-known  as  a  most 
crafty  imitator  of  writing." 
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"  And  how  earnest  thou  by  all  this,  Bertnndr* 
inquired  the  King. 

"  There  was  one,  Sire,  who  did  but  just 
beckon  me  into  the  outer  hall,  and  tell  tne  all 
the  matter  as  I  have  related  it  to  your  Grace. 
The  man  still  waits,  and  doth  profess  Iiim  willing 
to  repeat  his  tale  to  the  Council  now  assem- 
bled." 

"  Go,  then,  bid  him  enter ;  we  will  hear  tins 
from  his  own  mouth. — No,  tarry,  Bertrand! 
First  relate  this  strange  story  to  the  Council." 

Obeying  the  King's  command,  the  Protho- 
notary  then  repeated  to  the  assembly  the  story 
he  had  just  told  Fhihp,  and  which  amounted  to 
this — that  a  man,  called  Martin,  liad  brought 
liim  information,  that  a  certain  woman,  Devion 
by  name,  and  known  to  be  most  skilled  in  the 
art  of  writing,  had  been  employed  by  the  Count 
of  Artois,  to  forge  the  signatures  he  pretended 
to  have  discovered  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin. 

It  would  cause  useless  delay  of  time  to  enter 
minutely  into  this  investigation,  and  detail  all 
the  questions  which  were  put  to  this  man,  and 
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the  answers  which  he  gave  to  them  ;  yet,  it  is 
veiy  necessary  the  reader  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  their  general  result,  and  I  shaU, 
therefore,  in  as  few  words  as  the  subject  permits, 
attempt  to  put  him  in  possession  of  it. 

Devion  was  a  poor  woman,  who,  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  months  previous  to  the  present  epoch, 
had  left  her  own  country,  and  come  to  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  that  maintenance  which 
she  could  not  obtain  at  home.  Martin  having, 
after  she  had  resided  some  months  at  Paris,  by 
some  accident  become  acquainted  with  her,  an 
intimacy  had  grown  up  between  them ;  and  he, 
knowing  her  skill  in  writing,  counselled  her  to 
address  the  Count  of  Artois,  who,  being  of  the 
same  province  as  she,  would  probably  either 
himself  give  her  employment,  or  recommendher 
where  she  might  procure  it. 

Her  application  to  the  Count  had  been  suc- 
cessful ;  he  had  questioned  her  upon  her  capa- 
city in  her  art,  and  being  satisfied  on  that  point, 
given  her  some  papers,  which  he  was  desirous  of 
having  written  in  a  better  and  more  clerkly  hand 
than  his  secretaries  could  do. 
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During  the  first  periods  of  her  being  thus  oc- 
cupied, Martin  much  frequented  her  society  ,when 
she  used  often  to  converse  with  him  respecting 
the  employment  whicli  the  Count  of  -Vrtois  had 
given  her,  and  to  sliow  him  the  papers  she  httd 
copied.  It  waa  in  the  course  of  one  of  these 
conversations  she  happened  to  say,  that  not  only 
she  could  write  a  fair  legible  h&nd,  but  that  she 
also  possessed  tlie  act  of  copying  the  writings 
of  others  so  correctly,  as  to  make  it  extremely 
difficult  for  any  one,  in  comparing  them  together, 
to  decide  which  was  the  original,  and  which 
the  counterfeit. 

Martin  declared,  that  when  Devion  first  named 
this,  her  power  of  imitation,  he  did  not  give  mucli 
heed  to  it,  bat  that  after  events  had  recalled  it 
to  his  mind.  "  It  n-as  between  three  and  four 
months  ago,"  he  continued,  "  that  he  perceived 
a  marked  change  in  her  manner  towards  hitn ;  for, 
instead  of  then  conversing  familiarly  with  him, 
as  formerly,  upon  her  occupations,  and  treating 
him  as  one  to  whom  she  owed  her  advancement 
to  the  Count  of  Artois'  contidence,  she  not  only 
erinced  an  extreme  jealousy  of  all  questions  pui 
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by  hinii  but  evidently  avoided  his  society  as  much 
as  possible.'* 

He  had  felt  hiirt  and  offended  at  this  fiedling  off 
and  reluctance  on  her  part  to  associate  with  one 
to  whom  she,  in  fjEU^t,  owed  her  good  fortune ;  but 
had  considered  it  in  no  other  point  of  view  than 
that  of  ingratitude ;  and  imagined  that  she,  being 
now  retained  as  one  of  the  Count's  household, 
had  grown  too  proud  to  associate  with  an  old 
acquaintance,  whose  fortimes  permitted  him  not 
to  make  so  fsdr  a  figure  in  the  world  as  she  her- 
sdf  did.  Not  choosing,  therefore,  to  court  the 
society  of  one  who  seemed  to  be  ashamed  of  his, 
he  had  gradually  dropped  the  acquaintance. 

At  this  time,  also,  she  had  a  private  chamber 
assigned  her  in  the  palace ;  this  was  situated  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  other  apartments,  and 
she  used  often  to  retire  to  it  alone ;  and  when 
occupied  in  writing,  always  fiEistened  the  door  in 
suchwise  as  to  secure  her  from  any  sudden 
intrusion.  He  remembered  having  once  caUed 
there  on  business ;  and  when,  after  much  delay, 
she  at  length  let  him  in,  her  countenance  betrayed 
evident  marks  of  confusion. — ^The  table  was 
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covered  with  papers,  which  she  seemed  not  to 
have  liad  sufficient  time  to  put  away. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  gone 
by,  that  hearing  of  the  business  relative  to  the 
Count  of  Aitois'  heben  chest  and  its  contenti, 
the  fact  she  had  once  mentioned — of  her  beluji 
able  to  counterfeit  writing, — occurred  to  him. 
He  didnotat  first  give  it  all  the  importance  which 
he  since  believed  it  to  desene;  and,  indeed, 
had  flung  it  aside,  and  thought  little  about  il; 
but  when  the  matter  came  to  be  bruited  abroad, 
and  it  was  in  every  body's  tnouth,  that  the  Count 
of  Artois  liad  founded  a  claim  to  the  province  of 
that  name,  upon  signatures,  suspected  of  being 
forged;  connecting  her  assertion  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  being  so  often  closeted  alone, 
he  had  thought  it  probable  that  she  might  havt 
falsified  the  writings  in  question. 

Under  this  impression,  and  nith  that 
desire  we  all  have  of  solving  mystery, 
once  gone  to  her,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover 
if  she  had  really  forged  the  signatures.  He 
began  by  conversing  with  her  on  the  footing 
uf  an  old  acquaintance,  and  talking  about  thu 
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general  occurrences  which  had  happened  since 
they  last  met;  but  suddenly  changing  the 
current  of  his  conversation,  he  attempted,  by  a 
direct  question,  to  entrap  her  into  an  acknow*- 
ledgment  of  the  fact  he  vrished  to  know. 

In  this  endeavour  he  had  been  partly  suc- 
cessful; for  although  she  had  denied  having  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  writing  the  papers,  or  any 
knowledge  of  them,  and  had  even  expressed 
resentment  at  being  suspected  of  such  an  action, 
she  had  nevertheless  shown  such  evident  marks 
of  conAision,  both  in  countenance  and  manner, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  his  mind  of  her  guilt. 

Unsatisfied  with  this  mental  conviction,  and 
desirous  of  receiving  a  formal  avowal  from  her- 
self, he  had  lately  again  gone  to  her  chamber, 
and  pressed  her  hard  with  questions :  but  to  no 
purpose.  He  had  also  laid  before  her  the  advan- 
tages she  might  expect  to  reap,  by  boldly  coming 
forth,  and  avowing  herself  to  have  been  employed 
by  the  Count  of  Artois  to  forge  the  signatures. 
He  told  her  she  might  reasonably  expect  that 
Count  Otho,  out  of  gratitude  to  her  for  making 
evident  the  falseness  of  Robert's  claim,  would 
overwhelm  her  with  riches. 


^^^Trrl 
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Here,  Otlio,  (who  had  hitherto  sat  by  in  per- 
fect silence,  listening  to  the  tale)  hearing  his  name 
pronounced,  raised  his  head,  and  looked  towards 
the  speaker  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  rather  seemed  to  mark  displeasure;  but 
immediately  again  drooping  it,  he  resinned  his 
former  position. 

Louis  also  turned  his  eyes  towards  him,  but  it 
was  with  a  far  less  tranquil  glance  tlian  that  of 
Otlio, — A  frown  furrowed  his  brow  for  a  moment 
— but  he  was  silent. 

The  man  seemed  somewhat  disconcerted  at  the 
anger  thus  shewn  by  hia  lord — (for  Martin  was 
one  of  his  dependants)  and  remained  silent  some 
momenta  in  seeming  ignorance  of  what  had 
caused  the  reproof — then  recovering  himself, 
continued. 

He  said,  that  having  represented  these  tilings 
to  Devion,  she  had  paused  a  moment,  seemingly 
to  ponder  on  them ;  but  that,  after  an  apparent 
combat  mth  herself,  she  appeared  to  have  made 
up  her  mind ;  and  then  she  faintly  persisted  in 
denying  the  fact.  Whether  this  proceeded  from 
faitlifulneas  to  her  employer,  or  fear  of  the 
punishment  he  might  inilict  on  her  if  she  betrayed 
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hiB  secret^  he  could  not  decide ;  but  he  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  direct  avowal  of  the 
crime^  though  she  had  admitted  having  been 
employed  by  the  Count  of  Artois  secretly  to  copy 
papers — ^though  not  those  in  question — ^for  doing 
which,  if  she  succeeded  well,  he  had  promised 
a  handsome  reward ;  and  at  the  same  time  forbade 
her — sous  peine  de  la  harte — that  is,  under 
penalty  of  the  halter,  to  say  aught  respecting 
them  to  any  but  himself. 

The  man  ended  his  relation  with  declaring  a 
firm  conviction  that  Devion  was  the  forger  of 
the  documents;  and  that,  though  he  had  not 
been  able  to  elicit  an  avowal,  yet  that  were  she 
sent  for,  she  would  not  carry  her  insolence  so  &r 
as  to  venture  denying  the  crime  before  so  august 
an  assembly,  presided  over  by  the  King  in 
person. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


In  the  foregoing  detail,  I  have  confined  mjself 
to  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  bare  facts  which 
Martin  related,  and  have  not  hitherto  &tlemptei 
to  pourtray  his  personal  appearance,  or  mamur 
of  narrating;  yet,  as  a  man's  physiognomy  and 
carriage  have — in  spite  of  our  best  endeax'oon  tO 
the  contrary — a  great  influence  upon  the  atA 
we  afford  his  story,  I  will  just  give  a  lUght 
sketch  of  his. 

Neither  his  mien  nor  his  manner  wa£  prepg*- 
sesaing.  He  was  a  short,  strongly-built,  thick- 
set man,  with  high  shoulders,  winch  met  the 
ends  of  Ilia  lank  and  red  hair.  His  face  vss 
round,  and  thickly  covered  with  marks  left  iif 
the  smallpox. 
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His  walk  was  such  as  we  may  suppose  would 
be  that  of  one,  who,  stepping  barefooted  on  a 
carding  comb  or  harrow,  and  feeling  his  feet  at 
every  instant  pierced  by  its  teeth,  attempts,  by 
stooping,  to  lessen  the  weight  of  his  body. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  either 
feeling,  or  else  affecting  to  feel,  quite  at  his  ease 
in  the  assembly  before  which  he  had  been  called; 
and  from  beneath  his  bushy  and  sand-coloured 
eyebrows,  he  sometimes  cast  round  him  a  glance 
which  evinced  cunning,  malice,  assurance,  and  a 
power  of  being  insolent  where  he  dared. 

His  language  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  person — it  was  coarse,  vulgar, 
filled  with  trite  sentiments  and  allusions,  and  so 
replete  with  provincialisms  and  paioiSy  that  he 
was  frequently  questioned  as  to  their  meaning. 

The  man  having  finished  his  narration,  the 
King  turned  towards  his  Prothonotary. — 

"  Bertrand !  Go  thou  forth ;  bid  two  huissiers 
seek  the  woman  out,  and  bring  her  hither ; — I 
will  myself  hear  her  queried  on  this  matter. 
And  hark'e,  Bertrand — ^let  not  the  fellows  know 
the  need  we  have  with  her," 
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Bertrand  left  the  chamber ;  and  haTing  shortlT 
performed  his  coirunission,  returned  to  wail  with 
the  rest  for  the  arrival  of  Derion. 

At  last  she  came,  conducted  by  two  huissiers 
or  constables. — She  had  the  appearance  of  being 
about  forty  years  of  age—was  tall,  slightly  made, 
and  of  a  pale  delicate  complexion ;  her  counte- 
nance was  oval  and  meagre;  without  being,  or 
ever  having  been,  what  is  called  handsome,  the 
general  cast  of  her  features  was  pleasing ;  and  her 
whole  contour  appeared  to  be  the  very  reverse  o( 
Martin's. 

Her  eye  bore  an  expression  of  intelligence; 
but  a  timid  manner  and  hesitating  step,  evinced 
the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  she  now 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  her  Sovereign  and 
his  court ;  and  this  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  impress  the  council  with  a  favourable  opinion 
of  her,  or  to  make  them  listen  indulgently  to  tiie 
answers  she  gave,  or  to  the  story  she  might  have 
to  relate. 

"  Comehither,woman,"  said  Philip,  addressing 
her,  but  pointing  towards  Mardii,  who  stood 
regarding  her  in  EuUen  silence,  with  his  haiJHs 
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knit  one  within  the  other  behind  his  back. — 
"  Knowest  thou  this  man  ?" 

**  Sire,"  replied  Devion  fearfully,  '*  I  have 
known  him. — I  did  once  know  some  little  of  him. 
— He  is  one  with  whom  I  had  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance at  my  arriyal  in  Paris,  about  fourteen 
months  agone — ^but  I  have  seen  little  of  him 
lately." 

**  Knowest  thou  also  the  cause  of  thy  being 
now  here,  and  wherefore  thou'st  been  sent  for?** 

"  No,  Sire,  I  guess  not  for  what  purpose  your 
Grace  needeth  me.** 

"  Tis  strange  that  thou  should*st  be  thus  igno- 
rant, woman !  seeing  that  yon  fellow — as  he  tells 
us — ^lately  had  some  talk  with  thee,  which  should, 
methinks,  have  led  thee  to  a  shrewd  guess  of 
that  I  ask.'* 

The  King  spoke  these  words  in  so  sharp  a  tone 
of  voice,  that  Devion,  who  had  all  along  shown 
signs  of  great  timidity,  now  became  more  con- 
fused, and  could  only  reply  by  repeating  her 
former  assertion — that  she  knew  not,  nor  could 
guess,  the  King's  object  in  sending  for  her. 

*^  I  hear  thou  hast  been  well  instructed,  and 
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dost  possess  the  art — one  not  common  with 
sex — of  not  only  writing  a  most  fair  and  legible 
text  hand,  but  also  the  most  dangerous  one  of 
imitating  that  of  others.     Is  this  true  ?"' 

"  It  M  true,  Sire ;  I  never  can  deny  it.  I  was 
early  taught  to  write — it  is  by  these  means  I 
gain  my  livelihood." 

"  Well,  but  this  is  not  all ;  tell  me  also  if  thou 
canst  imitate  the  writing  of  others." 

Here,  Devion,  glancing  her  eyes  towards 
Martin,  with  a  look  of  hate  and  fear,  replied — 
in  a  manner  which  showed  the  question  came 
not  quite  unexpectedly : — "  No,  my  Lord,  I  do 
not  possess  that  art." 

"  How  then  came  that  man  there,  (Martin..  1 
think,  is  hia  name)  to  accuse  thee  of  it  as  he  hatli 
done? — What  motive  can  he  have  had  for  thus 
saying  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  my  Lord;— once,  when  wc 
were  far  more  intimate  than  of  late,  I  used  oft  to 
hold  converse  vrith  him ;  but  whether  he  liath 
mistaken  some  word  I  may  have  used,  or  hath 
asserted  it  of  pure  villany,  I  know  not." 

"  Woman  I    thou  didst  commence  thy  story 
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with  an  assertion  that  thou  didst  once  know  some 
little  of  yonder  man,  but  didst  deny  a  much 
acquaintance  with  him ;  now  hast  thou  unawares 
let  slip  that  thou  wert  formerly  intimate  with 
him. — Thou  hast  contradicted  thyself!** 

Devion  blushed  deeply — perhaps  from  the 
consciousness  of  having  been  discovered  in  tergi- 
versation— perhaps  from  some  other  cause  un- 
known—  but  it  was  imputed  to  the  former. 
However,  she  replied : — 

"  If,  Sire,  my  words  are  at  variance  with 
themselves,  it  is  because  I  felt  ashamed  of  owning 
me  to  have  been  intimate  with  the  man.*' 

"  Wherefore  wert  thou  'shamed  of  knowing 
him?" 

"  Because,"  answered  Devion,  with  more  ani- 
mation and  spirit  than  she  had  before  exerted,  or, 
indeed,  seemed  capable  of  exerting, — "  Becaifise 
I  have  good  reasons  for  knowing  him  to  be  the 
wretchedest  losel  that  e*er  trod  on  earth." 

'^  This  woman  repels  accusation,  by  accusing 
the  accuser,"  said  Louis,  addressing  his  words 
to  the  King ;  and  then,  with  a  sneer,  added — 
**  Doubtless  hath  she  learned  this  art  from  her 
Lord,  the  noble  Count  of  Artois." 

VOL.  II.  c 
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"  Peace,  Flanders,"  exclaimed  the  King 
angrily,  "  is  this  an  hour  in  which  to  exercise  ihy 
wit,  and  break  jests?" 

"  I  humbly  bow  to  the  reproof  your  Grace  i* 
pleased  to  lay  on  me,  and  stand  convicted," 
replied  Louis,  "  but  will  my  Sovereign  suffer  me 
to  say,  that  should  the  law  permit  th'accused  w 
turn  accuser,  and  to  send  back  the  shafts  which 
have  been  pointedat  himself,  on  him  who  poinieth 
them,  the  Law  would  die,  and  Justice  ne'er  at- 
tain her  end." 

"  I  aaid  not,  Sire,  that  I  should  pass  unheeded 
by  tills  woman's  words,  nor  that  I  should  not 
note  them  at  fit  season,"  replied  Philip,  "  but  al 
present,  it  is  my  will  that  none  break  in  uponmy 
thoughts  while  I  am  querying  her.  So  now,*" 
he  continued,  again  turning  towards  Derion, 
and  addressing  her,  "  speak  truth,  and  tell  me  if 
Lord  Robert  e^er  bid  thee  to  forge  signatures  lo 
certain  papera  relative  unto  the  land  of  ArtoJs- 
—Speak !" 

"  No,  Sire,  the  Count  of  Attois  did  not  this," 
was  replied  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  evidendng, 
however,  it  was  thought,  that  the  question  camr 
not  imawares  upon  her. 
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Have  a  care,  woman ! — take  heed  to  what 
thou  sayest ;  we  have  been  well  instructed  in  the 
truth. — Did  ye  not  collude  together,  to  defraud 
Count  Otho,  and  to  thrust  him  from  his  land  V 

**  No,  my  Lord,  never !  never !  never !" 

"  Again,  have  a  care,  woman ! — Lie  not ! 
Wilt  thou  swear  this  within  our  chapel  here ;  the 
sacred  rood  being  placed  afore  thee,  and  thy 
hand  hovering  o'er  the  relics  of  our  holy  patroness 
St  Genivieve  ?    Wilt  thou  do  this  ?" 

Devion  started  and  changed  colour  as  the 
prcqposition  was  made— then  replied: — 

"  Oh !  Sire,  thus  to  appear  as  'twere  before  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  in  his  very  presence, 
would  make  my  blood  run  cold  with  fear.  I 
will  not — can  not — I  must  not  do't !" 

^*  Or  thou  must  do  this,  or  own  the  part  which 
thou  hast  acted  for  the  Count  of  Artois  or  else 
be  placed  upon  the  wheel  till  it  hath  overcome 
thine  obstinacy,  and  made  thee  speak  the  truth. 
—Chooser 

"  I  cannot — I  did  speak  the  truth — ^torture 
will  but  make  me  lie,"  replied  the  poor  woman, 

sobbing  forth  her  words. 
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"  Bertrand!"  said  the  King,  turning  round, 
'  "  go,  bid  the  provost  lutlier. — No !  say  that  he 
prepare  the  wheel." 

"  Mercy,  mercy ! — Stay  ! — Your  Grace ! — 
Yea ! — Be  it  bo  ! — I'm  resoh-ed ! — I  teiil  swear," 
was  screamed  forUi  by  Devion,  wringing  her 
I  hands  in  the  agony  of  terror. 

"  What!  rather  than  be  tortured?  No!  'lis 
too  late,  thou  shalt  not  damn  thyself  so  deeply. 
This  Martin  has  assured  me  of  thy  guilt,  and  as 
I  may  not  judge  betwixt  you  without  farther 
evidence,  nor  tell  on  which  side  lies  the  truth,  ye 
both  shall  suffer  on  the  rack,  till  one  gives  in,  and 
saith  that  he  hath  falsely  spoken." 

On  hearing  the  King  say  this,  Martin,  far  from 
expressing  reluctance  to  undergo  the  trial,  pro- 
fessed himself  perfectly  willing  to  do  so,  and  that 
too  with  a  degree  of  alacrity,  which  very  much 
tended  to  make  the  observers  fancy  that  he  had 
but  asserted  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  Devion's  whole  frame 
trembled  with  agitation,  and  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  she  could  be  understood,  when  relating 
the  history  of  her  acquaintance  with  Martin. 
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She  admitted  having  formerly,  and  at  her  first 
arrival  at  Paris,  been  on  terms  of  some  intimacy 
with  him ;  but  altogether  denied  his  having  been 
in  any  manner  instrumental  in  procuring  her 
present  situation  with  the  Count  of  Artois. 

Far  from  having  been  thus  useful  to  her,  she 
said  that  he  had  known  her  to  be  suffering  the 
extreme  of  want  without  once  offering  to  relieve 
it,  or  even  so  much  as  bcstiring  himself  to  obtain 
her  a  situation. 

Having,  however,  at  length,  by  good  fortune 
got  a  place  in  the  household  of  that  Prince,  and 
being  paid  munificently  for  her  services  as  a 
copyist  of  papers,  her  prospects  began  to  look 
more  favourable ;  and  as  she  now  made  a  better 
figure  in  the  world,  Martin,  who  for  a  long  time 
previous  to  her  advancement  had  ceased  to  fre- 
quent her  society,  attempted  to  recommence  an 
intimacy,  and  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  propose 
marriage :  but  that  she  felt  so  disgusted  at  his 
former  neglect,  that  she  at  once  refused  the 
offer,  and  forbid  him  to  appear  in  her  presence. 

Enraged  at  this,  he  left  her,  muttering  as  he 
went  something  about  revenge ;  this  she  had  not 
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much   lieedcd  at   tlie  time,    thougli  she   now 
imputed  the  falsehoods  he  had  uttered,   to  a 
'    desire  of  gratiiying  the  malice  he  entertained  in 
consequence  of  her  refusal- 
She  altogether  denied  the  power  ascribed  to 
her — of  counterfeiting  the  writings  of  others; 
and  muntained  that  her  sole  occupation  in  the 
Lord  of  Artois'  family,   was  that  of  copying 
I  papers,  which  she  could  do  better  than  the  other 
I  secretary  whom  the  Count  retainedin  his  service; 
I  but  that  sometimes  having  to  transcribe  uritingf 
I  of  a  private  nature,  a  retired  chamber,  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  household,  and  where  she 
was  not  liable  to  be  disturbed  in  her  occupation, 
had  been  appointed  her. 

She  was,  she  said,  one  morning  alone  in  this 
'  room,  and  employed  in  the  manner  described, 
when  Martin,  entering  abruptly,  and  without 
giving  her  any  notice,  seated  liimseli',  and  after 
some  previous  conversation,  began  to  enquire  if 
she  had  not  been  employed  by  her  Lord  fo 
counterfeit  certain  signatures,  and  affix  them  to 
a  deed. 

Surprised  at  tlie  strangeness  of  the  truest 
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ihe  liad  answered  negatively,  and  that  then, 
Martin  sounded  her  as  to  her  willingness  to 
assert  the  having  done  so. 

To  this  question,  Devion,  not  rightly  under- 
standing its  object,  but  holding  the  questioner  in 
suspicion,  contented  herself  with  simply  replying 
that  she  could  do  nothing  without  the  command 
of  the  Count,  but  that  as  to  counterfeiting  sig- 
natures, she  could  not  do  it,  even  though  he 
himself  should  bid  her. 

After  a  littie  more  conversation,  Martin,  she 
said,  left  the  apartment.  She  had  not  seen  him 
since  that  time,  (about  three  or  four  months 
ago)  and  had  thought  but  littie  of  the  matter 
afterwards,  till  her  introduction  into  the  chamber 
where  she  then  stood. 

Such  was  the  account  which  Devion  gave  of 
the  afl^r,  and  it  was  not  easy,  between  the 
contradictory  evidence,  to  infer  which  of  the  two, 
Martin  or  she,  spoi^^  truth. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Having  finished  speaking,  Devion  tdt  so 
exhausted  with  the  mental  exertion  she  had 
undergone,  that,  closing  her  eyes,  she  staggered 
— and  would  liave  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  she 
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light  than  I  who  hold  them;  but  this  he  yet 
hath  £uled  to  do. 

"  I  would,  my  Liege,  this  contest  ne'er  had 
been  'twixt  Devion  'and  yon  man ;  but  being, 
'twould  be  cruelty  to  leave  unseen  on  whose  side 
truth  doth  lie,  as  if  we  know  not  this  for  sure, 
there  is  not  one  of  us  now  present  here,  who 
wiD  not  mentally  accuse  the  Count  of  Flanders 
of  maUgnity,  or  else  Lord  Robert  of  the  most 
degrading  of  all  crimes. 

"  Now  for  mine  own  good  part,  my  liege, 
though  doubtlessly  much  loth  to  lose  my  land, 
yet  would  I  liever  fling  it  to  the  dogs,  and  give 
my  life  to  boot,  than  that  such  stain  as  this 
should  rest  on  chivalry.  If  D'Artois  fail— 
D'Artois  the  just— the  generous — the  noble  and 
the  proud — if  D'Artois  fail,  who  then  shall 
stand? — What  truth  is  there  in  man,  or  who 
may  trust  his  kind? 

"  But  I  fear  not  this,  and  rather  do  believe 
there  is  within  this  matter,  that  which — ^whilst 
we  see  it  not,  we  guess  not  of:  a  collusion 
*twixt  some  wretched  and  designing  losels,  who 
for  their  private  ends  have  worked  and  kneeded 
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up  this  dark  mysterious  matter — an  intrij 
the  knots  of  which  may  never  he  unravelled,  hut 
by  the  means  jour  Grace  did  just  now  name — 
the  torture. 

"  Let  these  two  persons  then  be  stretched 

upon  the  wheel.     If  Martin,  owning  to  the  truth 

of  Devion's  words,  confess  himself  a  perjured 

traitor,  guilty — through   revenge,  from  mahce, 

or  from  a  hope  of  picking  up  reward  from  me,  or 

from  any  other  cause — of  traducing  the   noble 

Count   of  Artois,   let  the   e\i\  faytor  die  the 

I  death  his  \illany  doth  merit.     But  if— Heaven 

I  angered  at  her  falseness,  and  therefore  not  sup- 

[  ^rting  her  beneath  her  pangs—  Devion  should 

r  own  to  guilt,  then  will  Count  Robert,  from  the 

height   whereon  he   standeth  now  so  brightly 

visible,  fall  down  like  Lucifer  to  darkness,  thence 

to  rise  no  more !" 

"  WoiJd — though  I  love  him,"  thought  the 
Abbot  to  liimself,  and  sighed,  "  would  he  might 
lie  low,  as  the  generous  Otho  saith,  rather  than 
rise  upon  llie  ruins  of  liis  country.  But  /  knou-- 
him.  Martin  is  a  man,  and  possesses  a  man's 
strength  and  courage.     Devion  is  a  woman,  and 
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lacks  power  to  bear  torture.     A  few  weeks  harcr'' 
sufficed  to  make  this  matter,  but  many  years 
will  scarce  immake  the  mischief  it  will  breed." 

When  Otho  had  finished  speaking,  the  Count 
of  Flanders  addressed  the  King : — 

"  Your  Grace  was  lately  pleased,"  he  said, 
"  to  lay  reproof  upon  me  for  having  too  abruptly 
meddled  in  this  matter;  may  I  now  venture, 
sith  the  Count  Otho  so  hath  done,  to  speak  my 
thoughts  r 

"  Ay,  Flanders,"  the  King  replied,  "  speak 
on— we  have  nought  farther  to  ask  this  woman  ?" 

"  Then,  my  good  Liege,  I  have  to  say, — and 
in  mine  own  defence  I  utter  it, — that  first  when 
I  observed  the  strange  diversity  of  character 
which  doth  exist  betwixt  the  writings  which 
were  given  me  to  view,  I  did  but  point  it  to 
your  Grace's  notice  with  the  pure  simple  thought 
of  one  who  deemed  that  he  thereby  performed 
a  duty,  which,  as  a  coimsellor,  he  owed  his 
Sovereign.  My  Liege,  I  bear  no  enmity  to 
Robert  D' Artois ;  therefore  is  that  Seigneur  ill- 
advised  and  wrong,  to  say  I  acted  thus  from 
grudge  and  malice. — I  have  no  knowledge  of 
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Count  Otho;  llierefore  it  was  not  frii-iidsliip 
which  did  make  me  over  nice  in  mine  observan- 
cies. — My  Liege,  'twas  justice  only  which  did 
prompt  remarks  which  have  brought  down  such 
anger  on  my  head. 

"  Had  matters  gone  on  smoothly,  and  the 
Count  returned  to  Paris  with  the  monk  who 
gave — or,  rather  let  me  say,  with  him  whom  be 
asserted  gave — those  papers  to  him ;  it  had  been 
better  for  himself,  and  far  more  grateful  unto 
inc  i  for  thus  should  I  have  'scaped  that  chaise 
of  malice  he  hath  made,  and  could,  at  moat, 
have  been  accused  of  error.  But  as  it  is,  what 
.liath  he  done  ?  Instead  of  any  reasonable,  or  in- 
deed, of  any  credible,  account  of  how  this  hebcn 
casket  came  into  his  keeping,  he  doth  fill  our 
ears  and  shock  our  reason  with  a  long,  rambhng, 
idle  tale,  of  how  the  good  old  father  Abbot  of 
St.  Bertin  and  himself,  did  wind  and  worm 
their  way  throughout  the  many  intricacies  of 
the  convent,  to  a  certain  cell,  in  which  iliere 
was,  he  saith,  a  secret  cavity,  wherein  a  casket 
might  have  been  deposited — had  tliere,  indeed, 
been  any  casket  to  deposit ! 
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''  And  now,  my  Liege,  I  do  perceive  no  way 
■^f  coming  at  the  truth  of  this  dark  matter, 
Saring  the  one  your  Gmce's  wisdom  hath  already 
pointed  out ; — ^let  these  two  persons,  Martin — 
wbo  is  I  trow,  as  he  himself  avereth,  numbered 
in  the  roll  of  my  retainers — I  do  reniemher  to 
hiive  seen  him,  though  I  scarce  wot  on  what 
occasion,  in  my  train — let  him  be  placed  upon 
the  wheel.  He  hath  erinced — and  I  do  take 
good  omen  from  it — much  alacrity  and  willing- 
ness to  thus  manifest  his  master's  innocence  and 
hid  own.  Tlien,  let  the  woman  lie  thereon  ;  and 
bid  the  Provost  tug  and  tighten  all  llie  cords ; 
till  one  of  them  shall  liit  his  hand,  and  make 
avowal  of  his  evil  leasings." 
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CHAPTER    V. 

There  can  surely  be  imagined  Dotliing  more 
absurd,  than  an  attempt  to  elicit  truth  by  the 
infliction  of  torture.  There  were  some  indivi- 
duals who  had  sufficient  wisdom — for  wisdom 
did  it  require — even  in  those  early  ages,  to 
perceive  the  folly  of  the  expectation. 

Yet  was  this  mode  of  nurturing  falsehood 
then  generally  adopted,  and  almost  universally 
believed  to  be  an  unfailing  method  of  extracting 
truth.  The  hand  of  the  Almighty  was  thought 
to  be  visibly  effective  in  such  cases,  strengthening 
tlie  innocent,  and  enabling  him  to  endure  tor- 
ture, whilst  the  guilty  were  to  be  left  to  the 
care  of  Satan,  who,  it  was  imagined,  was  always 
sure  to  quit  his  best  friends  at  a  strait ;  and  saa 
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deeply  rooted  was  this  prejudice  in  the  public 
mind,  fta  pauvre  nature  humame!  as  Napoleon 
used  to  say)  that  the  efforts  of  the  few  who 
attempted  to  abolish  it  were  unavailing. 

Strengthened  in  his  original  design  by  the 
counsel  which  Otho  and  the  Count  of  Flanders 
had  just  given  him,  Philip  commanded  Martin 
and  the  poor  woman  to  be  led  forth  and  delivered 
over  to  the  Provost. 

On  their  way  into  the  court-yard,  they  exhi- 
bited that  diversity  of  manner  and  appearance, 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  diffe- 
rence of  their  form  and  sex.  The  first,  robust 
and  healthy,  stepped  forth  undauntedly,  as 
feeling  confident  that  he  could  bear  the  pain, 
and  should  be  victorious.  Devion,  on  the 
contrary,  pale,  weak  and  sickly,  manifested  all 
that  shrinking  terror,  which  is  usual  with,  not 
women  only,  but  with  men  also,  cursed  with 
that  delicate  sensibility  of  nerve,  which,  though 
it  prevent  them  not  from  boldly  facing  death, 
disables  them  firom  enduring  pain. 

The  reader  will,  I  am  sure,  readily  excuse  me 
for  not  bringing  immediately  before  his  eyes. 
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ihe  process  of  the  scene  which  ensued.  Were  I 
able  to  do  this,  the  doing  it  would  tend  only  to 
di^rust  him ;  but,  in  truth,  I  have  not  the  powej 
of  givinff  such  a  detail,  never  having  myself 
chanced  to  read  up  the  subject,  for  I  cannot 
conceive  that  any  possible  good  can  arise  from 
an  acquaintance  with  matters  so  shocking  to  our 
natures,  so  humiliating  to  reason. 

Not  abwve  a  quarter  of  an  hour — a  century  to 
those  who  suffer — had  elapsed,  ere  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  Council,  that  the  trial  was 
ended,  and  that  Devi  on  had  cotifessed — thB 
having  been  employed  by  the  Count  of  Artois 
to  forge  the  indentures ! 

A  deep — an  awful  silence  succeeded.  Robert^. 
Count  of  Artois,  then — descended  from  Kings—' 
allied  to  Kings — a  Knight — a  Peer  of  France- 
deemed,  hitherto,  the  bravest  and  most  nobis' 
gentleman  within  the  realm,  had  really  done 
tliat,  which  to  liave  been  even  taxed  with  doing, 
his  meanest  serf  had  deemed  liiniself  disho- 
noured. 

Martin,  it  was  said,  had,  upon  the  wheel,  borne 
the  torture  mth  much  patience  and  couragaji 
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whilst  there  he  generally  remained  still,  though 
he  had  writhed  at  intervals  when  the  pain  became 
too  great  for  endurance,  and  some  groans, — 
though  he  had  ground  his  teeth  together  in 
order  to  avoid  their  being  heard, — ^had  escaped 
him. 

Devion,  as  long  as  her  strength  permitted  it, 
had  done  the  like.  She  had  struggled  and  strived 
against  the  pain  with  a  most  hardened  obstinacy, 
till  she  could  strive  no  more — ^and  Pain  had  be- 
come her  master.  The  same  degree  of  torture 
had  produced  a  very  different  effect  upon  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  two  suflFerers,  as  well 
as  on  their  minds.  The  man  was  whole  and 
sound,  and,  but  that  he  limped  a  little  in  his 
gait,  no  one,  when  looking  on  him,  would  have 
thought  he  had  been  placed  upon  the  wheel ; 
whereas  Devion  had  suffered  dreadfully,  and  was 
in  a  most  shocking  condition,  having  one  of  her 
arms  broken,  as  well  as  most  of  her  joints  dislo* 
cated,  and  it  was  imagined  she  could  not  long 
survive  the  question. 

The  relation  of  this  event  had  been  but  just 
made,  when  a  violent  noise  was  suddenly  heard 
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led 


in  the  antichamber.  In  a  moment  the 
the  hall  was  tbruat  open,  and  Robert  i 
his  cheek  flushed  with  anger,  and  hia 
ing  over  every  object  placed  before  thei 
As  his  foot  crossed  the  threshold,  he 
for  a  moment  to  fling'  a  hasty  glance  arot 
first  upon  the  king,  next  on  the  membei 
council)  and  then  striding  across  the 
an  old  heavy  chair,  placed  oppt 
monarch,  he  sank  into  it,  and  thii 
back,  sate,  or  rather  laid,  with  one  foot  s 
along  the  flooring  and  the  other  drawn 
him  in  a  more  erect  position,  whilst  wth 
hands  he  grasped  the  brackets  of  the  sea 

Thus  he  remained  for  an  instant,  ga 
tently  and  fiercely  upon  the  king — th 
both  his  hands,  as  if  that  he  might 
clearly,  he  parted  and  held  aside  the  1 
fell  around  his  temples. 

The  king  and  his  whole  council  we 
struck,  and  overawed  by  this  single  vc 
suddenness  of  his  altogether  unexpecti 
ance  and  liis  boldness,  hud,  as  it  weo 
up  their  souls  and  senses  in  chains,  w 
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vainly  strove  to  break. — Such  is  "  the  magic  of 
the  mind.'' 

Boberty  Count  of  Artois,  was  one  of  those, 
who,  at  distant  intervals  of  time,  are  sent  into 
the  world  to  astonish  it  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
bodily  strength,  equal  to  the  sum  of  that  pos- 
sessed by  several  others.  Many  of  my  readers 
may  have  seen,  les  Alcides  franfoisy*  as  they 

*  I  have  seen  these  persons  on  the  stage :  neither  of 
them  exceeded  the  ordinary  stature  of  mankind,  and  one, 
I  think,  fell  if  any  thing  rather  below  it.  When  once  tra- 
Telling  in  the  south  of  France,  they  had  alighted  from  the 
diligence  in  order  to  ease  the  horses,  who  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  ascending  a  steep  hill :  perceiving  which,  one  of 
them  spoke  to  theconducteur,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would 
take  off  the  harness,  he  and  his  companion  would  drag  on 
the  carriage — no  trifling  weight,  a  French  diligence. 
The  conducteur,  it  is  said,  started  hack  in  amazement, 
taking  them  for  two  devils. 

I  ODce  heard  a  story,  concerning  the  immense  strength 
possessed  by  two  other  persons ,  and  as  it  was  told  me  in 
French,  so  will  I,  in  French,  relate  it,  crying  mercy  for  any 
error  I  may  make  in  writing  a  foreign  language. 

A  Prince  travelling  on  horseback  somewhere  in  France, 
his  steed  chanced  to  lose  a  shoe.  He  alighted  at  the 
first  village  he  saw,  and  going  to  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
told  the  man  to  shoe  his  horse ;  which  whilst  he  was 
employed  in  doing,  the  Prince  took  up  a  shoe  lying 
on  one  of  the  shelves,  and  broke  it  between  his  fingers. 
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were  called,  at  Paris ;  two  men,  each  of  whom 
could,  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  lift  a  table  on 

"  Mais,  cotDmcnl  done,  mou  cber,"  lie  said,  addressing 
tbe  man  apparenll]'  between  surpriM  and  auger.  "  Que 
veui  dire  tout  cela  ?  le  rooque-tu  done  du  monde  do  U 
taqoo  ?  Regarde  an  peu,  s'il  le  plail,  quel  Trr  tu  fas  me 
donner — genlil  garijon  dc  raarechal  que  tu  es !" 

Then  laking-  up  anollier,  he  Irealcd  it  in  like  manner, 
and  so  on  with  several  more. 

"  Mais  oui,  TTaimcnt,"  he  uontlnued,  "  voila  qui  est  un 
peu  fort !  Dis-moi  done  un  peu — ta  mnrchaudUe  est-elle 
toulc  de  1.1  meme  farine  T     A-l-un  jamais  vu  de  si  mau- 

All  this  time  the  blacksmith,  without  paying  tha  slight- 
est allcnlion  to  the  Prince's  censure  upun  his  viures,  con- 
liuued  paring  his  Loisc's  boof  and  Lammering  iu  llie  nails, 
till  the  job  was  finished,  when  the  Prince  mounting,  said : 
"  He  bien,  mon  ami,  tout  tuauvaii  que  soieol  tes  t'ers,  il 
faut  hien,  je  suppose,  que  je  te  les  poje.  Tiens — voila  un 
£cu.     Mais  pour  tes  fers,  jumai^  je  n'ai  vu  de  pareils,  oi 

marecliol  du  monde,  qui  tiens  dcs  fers  les  plus  cxccntbles 

The  blHcksiuiib  look  tlie  money  with  an  air  of  the  most 
perfect  indifference,  looked  a  moment  at  it,  then  putting 
it  between  bis  two  tliumbB  and  fingers,  as  be  had  seen 
done  bj  the  Prinue,  broke  it  with  ibe  same  faeilitj  as  mo.ul 
mun  would  have  snapped  a  reed. 

"  Mais  rraimcDt,  Monsieur,"  lie  said,  repealing  itie 
words  which  the  Prince  had  used,  "  esl-cc  que  vous 
Toulez  dune  vous  moqucr  du  monde  de  la  fa^on  ?     Pom 
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which  were  seated  six  others,  on  their  heads, 
aiid  walk  round  the  room  with  thein. 

In  regard  to  animal  power,  Robert  resembled 
(heae.  He  had  never  met  his  equal  in  point  of 
mere  strength,  and  had  that  alone  been  sufficient 
to  have  ensured  victory  at  tilts  and  tournament 
— which  it  was  not — he  would  have  been  invin- 
cible; and  he  used  to  say,  tliat  Zannecq  was 
the  one  whom  he  had  found  the  most  difficulty 
in  overthrowing. 

It  was  partly,  perhaps,  from  a  knowledge  of 
!  amazing  strength,  joined  to  the  haughty 
mien  and  manners  he  assumed,  which  made 
every  one  in  the  assembly,  not  excepting  the 
king  himaelf,  bear  his  rebuking  glance,  rather 
than  stir  the  still  passion,  which  was  evidently 
awakened  In  iiia  soul,  and  only  prevented  from 
bursting  forth  by  the  violent  struggles  which  he 
himself  made  to  restrain  it. 

eel  ecu,  jamais  de  ma  vie  je  n'a 
Parblcu,  vous  pouvea  I 
moi — le  monsieur  du  inonde  ' 
IS  eitoalilcs  du  monde!" 
'The  priuce  finding  ihat  he  had  met  hi^  match,  perhapi 
his  nia«i«r,  laughed,  threw  him  a.  loiti»-d'ar,  and  bade  him 
laiewelL 


CHAPTER  ' 


lNsuchgui„asIh„e,ttcmp 

m  the  foregoing  chapter  wa.  it,  tl 

"•■led  some  moments  reg„din, 

bi>  .oul  seemed  to  be  replete  wit 

"'"<^l>  it  struggled  to  give  utterm 

<">'•  from  the  very  eluberance  of 

nings—He  drew  himself  more  ert 

placing  hi,  hands  upon  the  sides  o! 

l^Pt  gazing  on  hiin  with  a  mien 

tW  had  a  stranger  entered,  be  mi, 

U^'-'  him  for  the  Iting  himself,  ab 

the  condnet  of  some  mal-fajting  vas 

ijC^brolce  ailenoe. 
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those  wliich  linked  us  I — It  hath  just  reached 
mine  ears,  that  Devion,  one  who  is  under  my 
protection,  hath  undergone  the  question, — Was 
this  by  your  Grace's  mandate  ?  " 

Philip  nodded  his  head  in  silent  assent. 

**  My  Lord !  that  poor  woman  is  my  menial** 
— It  is  unusual^nay,  till  this  very  hour  hath  it 
been  unheard  of,  thus  to  tear  domestics  &om 
the  service  of  their  Lord — ^that  Lord  too  being  c 
Peer,  and  in  the  number  of  those  great  feuda- 
tories of  the  crown,  whose  hands  have  placed, 
and  power  upholds,  their  Sovereign  on  his 
throne," 

Philip's  cheek  became  red  as  fire — ^he  bit  his 
lip.— -But  Robert  had  said  rightly  enough ;  and 
though  there  were  some  present  who  rejoiced  at 
the  confession  drawn  forth  by  torture,  there 
were  scarcely  any  who  felt  displeased  at  the  re- 
proof given  to  the  action,  as,  had  a  precedent 
been  made  from  it,  none  could  tell  how  soon  his 

*  Menial — I  believe  it  is  not  univenalfy  known,  that 
tliis  word  does  not  signify  a  servant  in  a  mean  capacity, 
but,  like  domestic,  any  servant  within  one's  foalls, — If  this 
note  is  uncalled  for,  I  beg  pardon  for  having  inserted  it. 
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own  turn  might  airive. — The  King  felt  this,  and 
was  silent;  wliilst  Robert  continued: — 

"  This  torture  was  said  to  have  been  inflicted 
for  the  good  purpose  of  obtaining  truth. — It  mwm 
done  for  that  of  extracting  falsehood. — This  ob- 
ject hath  been  attained. — Falsehood  hath  been 
extracted, — Devion, unable  to  support  the  pangs, 
confessed  a  deed  which  never  was." 

"  My  Lord  of  Artois,"  replied  Philip,"  De%'ion 
hath  but  undergone  that  extreme  question  which 
the  laws  of  the  country  enjoin — public  opinion 
upholds — and  Heaven" 

"  Heaven! — Oh  my  Lord! — speak  not  of  Hea- 
ven.— Your  Grace  hatli  tcached  me  to  believe, 
that  Heaven  doth  meddle  nought  in  the  poor  busi- 
nesses of  us  mortals. — Methinks,"  he  added  scof- 
fingly,  "  Methinks  I  shall  turn  Aibigent  my  lord. 
— do  sacrifice  to  Arimanes, — and  beseech  he  will 
not  crush  me  with  the  ill,  from  which  his  brother 
Spirit  cannot  shield  me. — Flectere  si  negueo. — 
But  your  Grace  gives  him  not,  I  believe,  for  a 
schoolman ! — Yet  truce  to  this  fool's  play. — My 
Lord,  'tis  now  a  twelvemonth  past,  since  Devion, 
unprotected,   poor,  and  little  known  at  Paris, 
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craving  some  succour  from  the  Countess  Jeanne, 
was  aided  by  her  bounty. — I  found  her  well  in- 
structed ;  she  wrote  a  clear  and  good  text  hand. 
Partly  for  this,  and  partly  that  I  wished  to 
serve  her,  did  I  entrust  some  papers  to  her  care, 
and  bid  her  copy  them, — Now,  having  thus,  my 
lord,  put  forth  the  cause  and  origin  of  her  abode 
with  me,  I  claim  to  be  instructed  wherefore  she 
hath  drawn  upon  herself  the  charge  of  foi^ery — 
of  forgery,  too,  committed  at  iny  bidding ! 

"  She  doth  profess  that  art, — the  art  of  coun- 
terfeitijig  the  written  characters  of  others." 

"  Verily !"  replied  d'Artois,  with  surprise, — 
"  saith  your  Grace  so !  Certes  then  may  I 
not — Yet  do  I  take  the  Saints  to  witness,  that 
I  ne'er  knew  of  this  her  cunning.  But,  my 
Lord,  how  is  this  apparent  ?" 

"  She  did  so  avow." 

"  Voluntarily,  or  on  tlie  wheel,  my  Lord?" 

"  Ay,  sir,  upon  the  wheel.  She  would  own 
to  nothing  until  placed  thereon ;  but  then  she 
did  confess  it  all." 

"  Confess  it  all !     All  trAof,  my  lord  \     That 
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her  bruised  limbs  were  dislocate,*  and  her  body 
mangled  by  the  rough  handling  of  a  savage 
felon !  her  lips  bore  witness  to  intensity  of  pain, 
and  to  the  weakness  of  her  mortal  frame  to  bear 
it.  They  nought  avowed  but  this,  my  Lord  ! 
It  is  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  habit  this,  of 
ivrcncliing  from  poor  creatures,  in  an  hour  of 
agony,  satanic  lies,  then  name  them  heavenly 
truths.  Your  Grace  hath  often  heard  me  raise 
my  voice — as  reason  ever  doth — against  such 
fiendish  practices,  such  pain-compeUed  acknow- 
ledgments of  crime,  when  fools  force  weakness 
thus  to  slide  off  evil  from  themselves  and  thrust 
it  on  another.  To  show  how  little  I  do  care 
what  this  poor  wretch  hath,  in  her  suffering,  said, 
I  do  most  freely  from  my  heart  grant  pardon 
to  her  for  if,  Jane  and  I  again  will  take  her  to 
our  confidence,  with  fuU  as  great  security  aa 
e'er  we  felt." 

The  allusion  Robert  had  just  made  to  the 


-*  Due  migbt,  I  beliefe,  search  ihe  dicdonaT]'  in 
tLe  word  rfw/ocdWUBcdadjeclivcly,  but  Shaitpeori 
Ihe  Dnke  of  Gloucesler  saj  : 

"  For  Suffolk's  dukf,  ncuW  lie  «ere  mffocnl 
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Albigentes,  or  Albigeois,  a  sect  ia  the  soutli  of 
France,  whose  principles  resembled  those  of  the 
ancient  Manicheans  and  Paulicians,  at  least  so 
said  the  Monkish  writers  of  that  day, — who  be- 
lieved the  universe  to  be  governed  by  two  Spi- 
rits, equal  in  power,  but  differing  in  the  use 
they  made  of  it,  was,  most  surely,  not  well  cal- 
cuiated  to  do  him  ser\'ice  in  the  opinion  of  those 
before  whom  he  spoke,  who  all  held  such  tenets 
in  utter  abhorrence  and  execration. 

Besides  this,  their  first  amazement  and  dis- 
may at  Ms  bold  intrusion,  having,  in  great 
measure,  subsided,  they  began  to  feel  that  they 
made  but  a  sorry  figure  in  suffering  their  sovereign 
to  be  thus  insulted  in  their  presence,  and  when 
Robert  pronounced  tlie  words, — "  Fools  force 
weakness,  &c." — as  by  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment they  all  arose, — twelve  or  fifteen  hands 
grasped  as  many  swords,— yet  Kobert  still  re- 
mained seated ;  scarce  a  muscle  of  liis  counte- 
nance was  altered  ;— he  waved  his  hand,— - 

"  Peace!" 

Peace  was, — Each  blade  remained  half  drawn 
and   suspended  within   its   scabbard,   until  its 
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owner,  slowly  returning  it  to  its  place,  resumed 
his  own. 


A  dead  silence  followed,  and  Robert  was 
quietly  allowed  to  finish  the  sentence  he  had 
begun.  The  great  Lord  Chesterfield  was  right 
in  saying  that  every  assembly,  however  com- 
posed, is  but  a  mob,  liable  to  be  turned  from  its 
strongest  purposes  by  the  slightest  effort.  The 
dilhculty  consists  in  finding  out  trAat  effort  is  ne- 
ecssarj-. 

Yet  Philip,  ashamed  of  his  humiliating  posi- 
tion, and  of  thus  tamely  suffering  himself  to  be 
called  to  task,  essayed  to  resimie  that  authorita- 
tive tone  of  voice  and  dignified  demeanour, 
which  were  habitual  to  him,  but  which  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  since  d'Artois'  entrance.  At 
the  same  time,  he  appeared  desirous  of  not 
pushing  matters  to  an  extremity,  of  which  he 
could  not  guess  the  worst  consequences.  He 
answered  firmly  and  without  fear,  but  at  first 
with  gentleness. 

"  My  lord  of  Artois !  your  menial  hath  but 
undergone  that  extreme  question  which  it  is 
customary  to  put,  when  suspicion  rests  upon 
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the  lord.  I  have  already  told  you  this,  and  have 
now  nought  more  to  add." 

"  Suspicion !"  His  lip  curled  with  disdainful 
anger,  but  he  smoothed  it.  "  My  Lord,  you 
must  reverse  all  this  !  You  must  publicly  assert 
your  disbelief  of  that  which  you  do  secretly  be- 
lieve untrue.  Your  Grace  hatli  been  tlie  dupf 
of  some  desigoing  knave.  That  poor  woman 
bleeds  for  an  uncomnutted  crime." 

"  /reverse  it !  /  disbelieve  I  I  publicly  assert 
this — I  cannot — I  will  not.  Should  I  do  so, 
would  my  disbelief  make  others  disbelieve  ?" 

"  Ay  !  my  lord,  that  will  it.  The  craven  crew 
which  &wna  around  your  Grace" — - 

"  Leave  us,  sir,  instantly !"  said  the  Khig,  now 
losing  all  patience,  and  viiih  it  all  prudence  too. 
"I  blush  to  call  you  relative.  Go;  I  discard 
you  from  my  counsels — my  heart,  and  your  em- 
ploys.    Give  up  your  baston,  sir, — Begone !" 

Robert  loosed  the  baston  from  a  chain  which 
slung  it  to  his  side,  and,  leaning  fon^-ard,  placed 
it  on  the  table,  but  remained  seated. 

"  Begone! — whither?" 

"  Wliat  care  we  whither,  so'l  be  from  out  our 
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presence.  To  the  Duke  of  Brabant's  court,  an 
so  it  please  you.  To  the  Sire  of  Hainault's,  if 
you  will, — to  Edward's,  if  it  like  you  better." 

"  Pauee,  my  lordl  my  once  loved  Liege.— 
Pause — pause,  oh  pause  t  I  do  entreat  it,  sup- 
plicate it  of  your  Grace,"  replied  Robert,  whilst 
clenching  the  brackets  of  his  seat  in  a  i-iolently 
agitated  manner,  till  he  had  well  nigh  crushed 
them.  "Recall  the  words  which  last  feU  from  you, 
so  unguardedly — think  of  the  ill  which  may  ensue 
from  them.  Hear  me !  My  hand  hath  holp  your 
Grace  to  that  high  eminence  which  niakcth  you 
my  judge.  I  have  done  your  Grace  good  ser- 
vice in  the  field, — the  field  of  CasscI  and  else- 
where. I  have  done  your  Grace,  and  your 
Grace's  realm,  good  service  oft  in  council.  Hear 
me ! — I  have  hved,  'da  nigh  on  thirty  years,  a 
comrade  to  your  Grace ;  first  on  a  footing  of 
near  equality — then  in  the  condition  of  a  vassal ; 
always  on  terms  of  friendship.  Hear  me ! — I 
have  espoused  your  Grace's  sister,  tJiat  sister  is 
now  seven  months  gone  in  child-bearing.  Listen 
to  me ! — In  the  powerful  name  of  all  these 
claims  upon  your  love, — ay  1  in  the  name  of  her 
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who  is  30  lief  to  me,  that  were  she  not,  the  world 
and  all  which  it  contains,  would  be  as  nought  to 
me, — ill  the  name  of  Jeanne  of  Valois  do  I  beg, 
entreat — do  I  demand  attention.  I  am  innocent 
of  the  imputed  charge.  I  hare  not  fouled  the 
name  of  Artoia,  Bor  the  blood  of  my  royal  an- 
cestor, with  this  graceless  deed.  Raise  not  Des- 
pair— he  is  a  ruthless  demon,  piercing  with  iron 
fangs! — within  my  bosom.  Oh  do  not  this — 
urge  me  not  thus,  by  unjust  acts,  to  acts  of  which, 
in  calm  and  temperate  moments,  I  should 
tremble  but  to  think  me  capable. 

"  My  Lord,"  he  said,  suddenly  checking  the 
volubility  with  which  he  had  uttered  the  last 
sentences,  and  then  continuing  in  the  slow  voice 
of  assumed  calmness :  "  Reverse  all  this!  your 
Grace  may  do  it — he  hath  authority.  Let  that 
poor  creature,  whom  the  rack  hath  tortured  into 
crime,  be  granted  some  few  days  in  order  to  re- 
cruit her  broken  strengtli,  and  wasted  spirits. 
Be  she  then  with  me  confronted — I  will  question, 
her  and  this  false  witness,  in  tlie  presence  of  your 
Grace.  If  still  she  shall  persist  m  this  sad  story, 
I  will  submit  me  to  dishonor.  But  she  will  not. 
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— So  I  will  then  bestirme  to  find  out  the  breeder 
of  this  mischief— Woe  to  liim !  Justice  shall 
smile  again  !" 

In  thus  saying,  Robert  turned  his  eyes  upon 
Louis,  who,  being  perhaps  unwilling  to  sustain 
their  glance,  bent  his  head  aside,  a*  if  to  address 
liis  neighbour.     The  King  replied. 

"  The  Count  of  Axtois  doth  already  know  his 
judgment," 

"  Bethink  you,  my  Lord '." 

"  We  have  already  done  so." 

"  Again,  my  Lord,  bethink  you  »-(yA%  of  this 
matter." 

"  Our  resolve  is  taken,  our  purpose  is  deter- 
mined ;  we  will  not  change  it." 

D'Artois  pressed  his  hands  upon  the  cushion 
of  his  seat,  and,  supported  on  Ihcm  as  one  who, 
though  in  tlie  act  of  going,  was  yet  desirous  to 
remain. 

"Yet  one  last  word,  my  Lord,"  he  s&id. 
Amend  this  foul  award !" 

"  Leave  me,  air.     I'll  hear  no  more !" 

He  rose — "  Philip  of  Valoia !  we  meet  not 
HEKE  again." 
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He  was  just  upon  the  point  of  leaving  the 
chamber,  when  his  eye  happened  to  catch  tliat 
of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Bertin.  He  went  up  to  him. 

"  Reverend  father !  You  have  not  deemed  me 
guilty  of  this  deed. — I  thank  you.  Vou  have 
given  me  kind  will,  and  good  aid  towards  un- 
ravelling the  mystery  which  hath  perjilexed  me. 
—I  thank  you.  I  would  ask  your  blessing,  holy 
abbot,  but  to  do  that  would  be  to  sin.  I  dare 
not.  If  you  should  grant  it  to  my  prayer, 
'twould  prove  a  curse ; — unsought,  it  would  be 
useless.     Fare  you  well  1" 

Leaving  the  abl>ot  overwhelmed  with  sorrow 
and  astonishment  at  all  he  bad  witnessed,  lie 
next  addressed  himself  to  Otho. 

"  You,  Seigneur,  are  the  best  and  honorablest 
natured  gentleman  that  I  did  ever  find.  For 
that  you  would  have  yielded  me  the  lands  with- 
out a  stni^le,  could  I  have  sliown  them  mine 
of  right,  I  owe  you  nought.*  But  absent,  jou 
spoke  well  of  me,— so  hath  it  been  reported. 

*  By  this  espresuuD  1  presume  tliat  Robert  meant  to 
«ay — but  it  ia  not,  perhaps,  very  clear — that  he  could  noi 
owe  him  anylbiDg  for  being  willing  lo  pecform  an  act  of 
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For  this,  accept  my  gratitude.  That  I  did  just 
now  utter  what  you  might  have  ta'en  as  censure 
on  your  judgment,  I  have  cause  to  fear. 

"But  give  no  heed  unto  such  words,  I 
thought  not  of  the  noble  Otho  when  they  passed 
me.  You  are  young,  and  apt,  Uke  youth,  to  be 
mistaken.  But  error  dwells  not  long  in  such  high 
souls  as  yours.  Be  lessoned  by  this  moming'B 
business,  shake  it  thence.  The  rack  hath  often 
sheltered  guilt  from  justice,  but  never  yet  made 
truth  appear. — And  now  adieu." 

He  left  the  chamber ;  and  was  no  sooner  gone 
than  Philip,feelinghimselfto  be  "himself  again," 
addressed  the  Council,  and  enquired  how  it 
would  be  advisable  to  aet,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ill  effects  which  might,  and  probably  would,  arise 
from  the  fiirious  ebullitions  of  anger  in  one  who 
was,  unfortunately,  so  beloved  by  the  people,  aa 

juslice, — as  rirlue  ought  to  flow  spontalieomlj,  wilbeul 
effort,  or  hop«  of  reward. 

Virtne  's 
Her  omi  reward,  a  greater  would  you  fix  ? 
Then  give  Humilii;  a  coach  and  six. 

Essay  on  Man. 
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to  make  it  to  be  greatly  feared  they  would  risf 
in  defence  of  their  idol's  cause. 

There  were  many  opinions  given,  but  at  last 
Louis  arose,  and  going  up  to  his  sovereign,  whis- 
pered:— 

"  I  may  not  now  discuss  this  matter  here,  my 
Liege  ;  but  if  your  Grace  be  pleased  to  leave  it 
all  to  me,  I  will  so  order  it,  that  that  rash  mad- 
man who  hath  quitted  us,  shall  henceforth  cause 
us  no  alarm," 

"  Well,  be  it  so,"  the  king  replied,  "  we  will 
talk  more  of  this  anon.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  dis- 
miss the  council." 

Tlie  assembly  then  broke  up,  and  Philip  going 
towards  the  door,  the  rest  followed  him  into  the 
gardens. 

With  arms  clenched  behind  his  back,  Louis 
walked  slowly  on,  through  the  court  yard.  His 
lips  moved,  but  not  to  syllable  the  tliought  which 
filled  his  mind. 

"  I  am  so  deeply  damned  already,  that  I  needs 
must" — His  eye  just  at  that  instant  lighted  on 
the  provost.     "  Hark  ye,  sirrah !"  he  whispered. 
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gently  plucking  him  by  the  sleeve.  **  Thou  hast 
gone  blithely  through  thy  morning's  work,  I've 
more  for  thee  on  hand.  Seek  me  at  six  this 
even !" 

"  So !  my  Lord,"  replied  the  fellow  in  the 
same  low  voice. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


It  is  a  law  with  French  critics,  that  in  i 
worka  of  fancy  it  is  far  better  to  slate  an  event 
untrue  in  itself,  but  probable ;  than  an  impro- 
bability though  it  be  ever  so  true.     This  maxim 
appears   to  be   most  reasonable.     Ha^e   I  y^a 
seemed  to  sin  against  it  ?  I 

I  hope  not,  and  yet  almost  fear  I  may  be  said 
to  have  done  bo,  and  that  the  reader  will  not  feel 
it  consistent  with  probability  that  Philip  should 
thus  treat  d'Artois  ;  a  personage  not  only  enjoy- 
ing a  very  high  repute  throughout  France,  but 
one  to  whom  he,  more  than  to  any  other,  was 
indebted  for  the  crown  he  wore :  who  was  allied 
to  himself  by  marriage  ;  and  lastly,  to  whom  h 
had  always  been  particularly  attached. 
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For  the  truth  of  these  facts,  I  need  do  no 
more  than  refer  the  reader  to  the  history  of  that 
period.  For  the  probability  of  them,  let  him 
look  around ;  he  will,  I  dare  say,  find  some 
things  inducing  him  to  think,  that  though  such 
conduct  may  be  unnatural,  it  is  not  improbable. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  tliat  the  King  was 
acting  under  false  impressions.  He  had  got  him- 
self entrammelled  in  the  nets  of  a  designing  and 
unprincipled  woman,  who,  by  dint  of  compliance 
with  his  temper,  caprice,  and  weaknesses,  had 
at  length  acquired  «  supreme  ascendancy  over 
his  mind,  and  made  a  footstool  of  him,  whose 
footstool  she  had  been.  Inez  began  humbly, 
proceeded  artfully,  and  ended  by  making  the 
King,  not  only  a  slave  in  his  own  palace,  but  by 
so  infuriating  his  mind  against  his  most  able  coun- 
sellor and  fondest  friend,  that,  refusing  to  let  him 
have  a  fair  trial,  he  forced  him,  from  mere  despair 
and  scorn  of  the  injustice,  into  crimes,  which, 
though  they  may  not  ht:  justijied — for  no  crime 
can  he  so — nullmn  scelus  habet  rationem — are 
yet  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  —  compelled 
him  to  seek  friendship  fi^m  the  enemies  of  his 
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country,  and  to  bring  them  down  in  such  shoals 
upon  her,  that,  deluged  with  blood,  she  was 
placed  within  a  hairbreadth  of  that  utter  des- 
truction, from  which  she,  apparently,  was  only 
saved  by  an  immediate  interposition  of  Heaven. 
Another  reason  may  ho  added  to  the  fore- 
going. It  is  the  haughtiness  (more  \-i8ible, 
perhaps,  in  manner,  tlian  apparent  in  his  words) 
with  which,  from  nearly  the  beginning,  he  had 
treated  the  council  in  general;  and  which  had 
grown  greater  and  greater  as  the  trial  proceeded : 
that  is  to  say,  just  when  in  all  worldly  prudence, 
it  became  more  and  more  incimibent  on  him  to 
court  its  favour.  His  indiscretion  was  not 
confined  to  taunts  upon  the  members  of  the 
council,  but  he  had  also  indulged  his  passion 
with  sneers  even  against  the  King  himself — bow 
hard  is  it  to  hate,  to  sconi,  and  to  be  silent ! — at 
wluch,  Philip  conceived  such  a  bitter  detestation 
of  him,  that  flinging  at  once  aside  all  memory  of 
Robert's  former  services  and  friendship,  as  well 
as  of  his  own  fondness  for  1dm,  he  became 
obstinately  determined  to  suffer  matters  to  take 
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their  course,  and  proceed  on  to  tlie  extremit|| 
which  has  been  related. 

Returning  to  Uia  own  apartments,  Robei 
first  related  to  the  Counteas  the  sad  events  c 
the  morning's  business.     Then — 

"  We  may  no  longer  stay  beneath  thy  bro- 
ther's roof,  Jeanne,"  he  said, — "  more  than  that, 
we,  that  is  /  will  quit  France.  Thou  shall 
tarry  here — ^not,  howe^-er,  in  the  Palace." 

"  Oh !  Robert,  my  love,  what  speakest  thotrfl 
of?     /  not  go  with  thee? — wherefore   may   . 
not?     But  wherefore  shouldst  thou  go  at  a 
Thou  art  not  banished,  yetspeakest  thou  just  6 
if  necessitated  to  leave  thy  country.      Whithel 
wouldst  thou  go?" 

"  I'll  answer  thy  three  interrogations,  Jeann^ 
in  three  words,"  he  replied,  speaking  in  thai 
tone  of  exhilaration  which  is  sometimes 
effect  of  mere  despair.  "  Firstly, — Wherefor 
should  I  leave  France  ?  Because  the  King  ( 
France  hath  wronged  me ;  which  being, 
there  being  none  to  right  me,  I  must  new 
right    myself.      SecontUy, — IfAy  maj^st   i 
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not  go  with  me?  Because  I  have  some  bu- 
siness to  perform  'twould  sit  but  Ul  upon  thy 
sex  to  meddle  with,  my  pretty  pet.  Thirdly, 
— IVhUher  shall  I  go?  Marry  I  might  have 
found  it  hard  to  answer  this,  had  not  thy  brother 
kindly  pointed  out  a  spot.  Most  graciously 
hath  he  given  me  choice  of  two — Bruxelles, 
where,  from  the  Duke's  great  friendship  to  him, 
I  do  tnakc  sure  of  gentle  usage  ;  and  England, 
where  I  hope  to  find  that  Edward  hath  not  yet 
forgot  the  tender  love  he  bore  to  all  pertaining 
to  liim." 

"  Oh  t  Robert,  what  meaueth  this  wild  talk  ? 
Thou  ahalt  not  stir  without  me.  Nay !  thou 
shall  not  stir  at  iill. — Thou  shalt  tarry  here. 
My  brother's  anger  will  soon  end — he  will  see 
his  error,  repent  him  of  it,  and  do  thee  justice, 
I  know  he  will. — Thou  must  not  go." 

"  By  my  good  Halidom,  but  that  I  must," 
replied  Robert,  with  great  rapidity  of  speech. — 
"  Talk  not  to  me  of  Philip's  penitence.  I  know 
too  much  of  him  to  trust  that.  Penitence,  for- 
sooth! No!  Philip  piqueth  him  on  his  strong 
head ; — by  this  term,  honoureth  he  his  head ! — 
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although  perchance  he  better  should  have 
wrong  head.  Repent! — ^why, 'twould  be  beai 
his  dignity !" 

"  I  own,  Robert,  that  my  brother  is  apt  to  be 
led  astray  by  passion,  but  by  the  side  of  this 
defect  he  liath  many  virtues — he  is  good  and 
generous." 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay,  Jeanne,  1  know  all  about  that 
— would  only  that  he  would  show  m«  some  of  it. 
Why  for  more  than  two  months  past  hath  he 
used  me  so  like  a  dog  ?  Then  that  caitiff  there 
— Flanders!  be  seemeth  to  have  given  his  heart 
to  him.     No,  Jeanne,  go  I  mnst." 

"  I  ever  bade  thee  to  have  a  care  of  that  man," 
the  Countess  answered,  without  seeming  to  have 
beard  bis  last  words — "  But" — 

"So  did  Heaven  or  Satan,  I  know  not 
which,  but  'twas  in  a  dream—and  the  admoni- 
tion came  so  late  that  it  might  as  weU  have  not 
been  given  at  all.  Dost  remember  the  dream  I 
had  at  St.  Omer,  Jeanne  ?  Hark  ye,  Jeanne ! 
I  mwt  go.  Louis  hath  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing scath  on  me !  'Tis  well  for  him  his  bej 
ters  had  no  better  wit  t  Had  not  Pliilip  wroi 
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me  too,  Flanders  would  have  been  my  quarry, 
but  as  it  is,  he's  safe,  for  I've  no  time  to  spare 
in  thinking  on  him  ....  Well,  Jeanne !  what 
should  I  change  my  plan,  and  promise  to 
remain  with  thee.  The  p^opte  love  me.  I  could 
lead  them  far !  Thou  know'st  not  what  high 
courage  I  am  in,  dear  Jeanne.  Philip  hath  given 
a  fillip  to  my  thought.  Why,  I  do  see  a  diadem 
ahnost  within  ray  grasp.  It  were,  methinks,  a 
little  thing  to  overrun  this  land,  and  snatch  it 
quite!  What  say'st  thou,  love — wouldst  like 
to  be  a  queen  ? — How  now,  Jeanne,"  he  conti- 
nued, starting  with  terror,  as  he  at  that  moment 
looked  at  her.  "  What  aileth  thee,  my  love  ? — 
my  best-beloved — thou  lookest  pale — art  faint  ? 
Seat  thee  there,  my  dearest,"  he  continued,  tak- 
ing her  up  in  his  arms,  and  gently  laying  her  on 
the  couch. 

"  I  feel  better  now,  Robert— but  it  doth  fear 
me  sadly  thus  to  hear  thee  talk.  Why,  what 
hath  turned  thy  brain  in  this  sad  guise  ?  What 
didst  say  of  diadems  ?  Sure  thou  wouldst  not 
use  the  public  love  to  such  bad  purpose,  as  to 
stir  the  people  up  against  their  sovereign  ;   and 
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to  bring 
too !" 

"Ay!  but  I  will,  Jeanne!  There  is  nought 
I  will  not  undertake  for  justice.  If  I  may  have 
it  for  the  asking,  so ! — if  not,  I'll  snatch  it.  Give 
me  justice,  no  lamb  can  be  more  tame  or  gentle 
than  myself;  but,  if  refusedit — tlieu  is  there  no 
Demon  more  ferocious," 

"  Oh  Robert,  Robert !  thou  dost  rend  my 
very  heart  in  twain.  Hast  thou  not  ever  found 
in  me  a  good  and  faithful  wife,  tender,  kind, 
affectionate. — A  niu^e  to  thee  in  sickness,  and  a 
companion  in  health,— sorrowing  with  thee  in 
sorrow,  rejoicing  in  thy  gladness,  lo?iQg  thee 
always.     Hast  thou  not  found  all  this  ?" 

"  My  love !  Oli  my  beloved,"  said  Robert,  fall- 
ing on  his  knees,  and  burying  his  face  within 
her  lap,  whilst  she  laid  her  hands  upon  his  head. 
"  Thinkest  thou  'tis  for  myself  alone — for  mine 
own  vile,  wretched  self,  I  grieve. — No,  'tis  for 
thee — 'tia  for  my  boy — 'lis  for — Oh !  Jeanne ! 
Jeaune !  how  can  I  ever  bear  to  think  thou  art 
allied  to  one  who  pa^seth  fo] 
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"  Is  not  this  enough  to  crush  a  fimicr  heart 
ihan  mine?" 

"  Nay,  Robert,  but  none  of  those  will  ever 
happen.— Fear  it  not. — Truth  will  make  her 
way. — 'Tis  but  a  trial  sent  to  prove  thy  faith  in 
Heaven,  who  will  not  fail  thee,  so  that  thou 
fail'st  not  to  thyself." 

"  Heaven  !  Heaven  !  Heaven  !  "  Robert  re- 
plied, looking  up. — "  The  only  Heaven  wliich  J 
reck  of,  is  in  thine  eyes,  Jeanne. — There  ia 
gentleness,  benevolence,  truth,  and  love. — I  find 
them  no  part  else  throughout  the  world,  and 
therefore  look  not  for  them  from  the  hands  of 
Him  who  formed  the  world." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Robert — hush,  in  pity , hush  !"^ 
she  replied,  hastily  placing  her  hand  upon  his 
lipa. — "  Those  words  will  rise  to  Heaven  and 
appear  against  thee. — Have  not  I  had  my  share 
of  evil  too? — Is  it  a  little  thing  to  see  for  ever 
grieving  him  I  love  ? — Is  it  a  little  thing  to  see  ' 
him  flouted  by  my  brother  thus? — Is  it,"  she  i 
added,  hiding  her  cheek  within  her  hands,  and 
weeping — "  Is  it  a  small  matter  to  have  lost  o 
child? — Oh!  Robert!  I  have  had  my  share  of  | 
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grief,  believe  me ;  yet  do  I  never  weary  Heaven 
with  such  unrigliteous  munnurings." 

Robert  arose,  and  pressing  her  to  his  bosom, 
kissed  the  tears  from  off  her  cheek. 

"  Oh !  Jeanne  1  thy  brother's  conduct,  and 
that  of  others  at  the  Council,  fitted  me  for  deeds 
above  the  thought  of  common  men ; — but  thou, 
thou  and  thy  tears,  nigh  turn  me  from  my 
purpose." 

"  Heaven  be  praised !  '*  thought  Jeanne  to  her- 
self, and  her  heart  smiled  again,  as  she  saw  his 
mood  becoming  more  gentle. —  Robert  con- 
tinued,— 

"  Out  on  the  slaves ! — No  one  of  them,  except 
thegoodold  Abbotof  St.  Bertin — and  the  Count 
Otho,  as  I  am  told — who  is  indeed  a  noble  crea- 
ture,— did  dare  to  say  one  manly  word  in  my 
defence. — Their  craven  lips  were  sealed. — They 
spoke,  indeed,  some  of  them — at  least,  they 
seemed  to  wish  't  should  thus  be  thought — in  my 
support. — But  how? — not  with  that  show  of 
warmth  which  love  makes  visible." 

"  Thou  art  with  thine  ancient  error  still,though 
I  so  oft  have  chided  it,  and  utrived  to  driveJ 
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from  thee,  Kobert. — Tliou  dost  expect  to  find 
like  good  in  men,  a&  may  be  met  id  Angels ;  as 
great  strength  in  a  pigmy  as  in  a  giant. — Because 
thou  woiiidst  thyself  have  sided  with  the  op- 
pressed against  injustice,  tliou  tliinkest  all  others 
needs  must  do  the  same ;  or  else  be  bad  as 
Devils ! — What  now,  if  thou, — sith  Heaven  hath 
given  thee  mighty  power  of  ner>-e,  shouldst, — 
'cause  thyself  canst  do  it, — bid  a  henchman  or  a 
groom  to  lift  from  offits  hinge  yon  massy  portal, 
and  then  swing  it  "cross  the  court, — wouldst 
thou,  he  failing  in  this  order,  beat  him  ? — Have 
I  not  always  told  thee  of  this  folly,  Robert  ? — 
Thou  ever  didst  expect  to  find  in  man,  the  good 
thou  feelest  within  thyself,  whicli  finding  not, 
in  Booth  thou  takest  him  into  hatred  ? " 

"  Hatred !  Jeanne,  hatred !  I  hate  mankind ! 
I  do  not  hate  mankind. — What  maketh  thee 
say  this  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  said  she,  smiling,  to  think  that  she 
had  changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts — "  Thou 
wouldst  ne'er  honour  it  so  iar ;  better  for  thee 
hadst  thou  so — for  that  they  might  perchance 
have  pardoned.     Tliou  hast  despised  it  only." 
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"  I  know  not  how  thoust  come  bv  this  idea, 
my  love ;  but  sure  I  am  that  never  yet  did  I  re- 
fuae  to  do  a  service  to  tbem,  and  have  oft  mi- 
nished  mine  own  means  in  swelling  those  of  the 
ungrateful." 

Having  by  the  means  just  related — means  per- 
fectly understood  by  women, — well  for  their  own 
credit  as  for  their  husband's  honour  would  it  be,  if 
theyalways  used  influence  to  as  goodapurpose  as 
the  Countess  did ! — contrived  to  soften  tlie  fiiry 
which  Robert  felt  at  his  first  entrance;  the 
Countess  judged  that  she  might  now  venture  on 
speaking  to  him  in  a  different  manner,  and  hope  . 
to  be  attended  to,  when  counselling  him  to  delay 
his  departure. 

She  therefore  told  him,  that  if  he  would  wail 
patiently  but  for  a  few  days,  till,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  first  heat  of  her  brother's  anger 
was  diminished,  she  would  go  and  peremp- 
torily demand  the  reason  of  his  late  appnrent 
displeasure.  This  knowledge  being  attained, 
she  felt  no  doubt,  she  said,  of  shortly  ar- 
riving at  the  bottom  of  the  dark  plot,  which 
slie,  equally  witli  Robert  himself,  fancied  to  have 
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been  carried  on  against  him.  Slie  professed 
herself  to  be  quite  confident  of  success,  and  said 
lihe  bad  no  doubt,  that  in  a  short  time  Robert 
would  be  on  as  friendly  a  footing  as  ever  with 
the  King. 

The  Countess  having  made  this  promise ;  Ro- 
bert, afler  much  entreatyand  great  difficulty,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  give  his  word  not  to  quit  Paris 
till  such  means  of  reconciliation  had  been  tried. 

Whether  Jeanne  was  altogether  as  sincere, 
in  making  these  assertions,  as  she  appeared  to 
be;  whether  she  was  really  sanguine  of  suc- 
cess, or  merely  affected  to  be  so,  in  order  to  gain 
time  for  further  converse  with  her  husband  re- 
specting his  dangerous  projects,  must  be  left  to 
the  reader  to  judge. 

Intending,  amongst  other  things,  to  represent 
to  her  brother  the  extreme  improbability  of 
Robert's  having  committed  such  an  act  as  the 
one  he  had  been  accused  of;  she  might  have 
hoped  to  have  led  Philip  to  truth  by  reason. — 
Woe  unto  him,  whose  solo  dopendance  for  the 
conversion  of  another  to  truth,  is  on  reason ! — 
To  hope  this,  is,  in  fact,  no  less  than  to  give  the 
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person  himself,  whom  lie  would  convert,  credit 
for  at  ouce  possessing  reason,  and  being  void  of 
passion. 

Set  a  man  to  a  problem  in  matliematics ; 
patiently,  slowly,  step  by  step,  mil  he  go  through 
the  train  of  demonstration  leading  to  the  proof. 
But,  trj'  him  on  some  worldly  matter,  in  which 
his  interests,  his  vanities,  his  inclinations,  are 
engaged ;  and  then  see  what  a  mess  he'll  make 
of  it !  Passion,  in  such  cases,  is  the  only  counsel- 
lor. If  the  person  to  be  convinced,  have  com- 
mitted an  injustice — pride, — be  it  named  dirty 
pride,  in  order  to  cUstinguish  it  from  that  pride, 
which,  tending  to  enoble,  is  itself  noble — dirty 
pride  prevents  him  from  avowing  it. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  persons  in  the  world  the 
very  reverse  of  this;  and  who,  by  falhng  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  create  equal  disorder,  and 
the  sajne  miscliief :  and  who  either  from  goodness 
of  disposition,  or  indolence — from  piquing  them- 
selves on  being  open  to  reason,  or  irom  some 
other  cause,  good  or  bad,  are  easily  led  aside 
from  their  resolves,  and  perpetually  shifting  them 
at  the  representation  of  others. — But  how  humi- 
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liadng  is  it  to  think  of  this  1  To  feel,  that,  be 
our  characters  what  they  may — Mnd  or  cruel, 
generous  or  illiberal — that,  which  ever  way  we 
run — however  we  be  indifferent  to  Virtue,  or 
strive  to  attain  her — it  will  in  the  end  nearly 
amount  to  the  same  thing ;  and  that,  she,  step- 
ing  aside  from  us,  wc  shall  eventually  find  our- 
selves boused  with  Error. — The  perfectibility  of 
human  nature! — What  silly,  what  sickening, 
cant ! — La  pauvre  nature  fiumaitw  1  thou  haat 
vanity  alone  to  support  thee  in  this  wretched 
world. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


"  CorioUnum  quandun,  dunnatio  iqjiuMi  muert 

[xn  exilium  ut  irct,  ad  oppugnaadmn  patriatn  impulif 

T.  Livius,  lib.  28.  e.  21 


"  Cotmlia  callida,  prima  spedey  Iceta,  traciu 
dura,  evenfu  tristia" — is  a.  maxim  I  have  some- 
where read,  but  I  know  not  in  what  book. 
Philip  found  its  truth;  aiid,  after  the  battle  of 
CrcBsy,  might  have  looked  back  upon  his  con- 
duct to  Robert,  and  deplored  it:  as  being  tlie 
event  of  his  whole  reign  which  had  produced  the 
greatest  misery  to  the  kingdcw,  as  well  « 
himself. 

Since  the  scene  at  the  Council,  Robert  had  i 
once  left  bis  apartment,  and  it  was  on  the  evi 
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ing  of  the  third  day,  that,  as  he  and  Jeanne  were 
together,  a  page  entered  hischamber,  to  announce 
that  Count  Otho  of  Burgundy  desired  an  inter- 
view with  him.  There  were  few  persons  with 
whom  he  would,  at  that  moment,  wiJlingly  have 
conversed,  and  Otho  certainly  was  not  one  of 
that  few. — He  knew  not  what  reply  to  give,  he 
felt  uncertain,  and  turned  to  the  Countess,  as  if 
for  comuel. 

"  Please  you,  my  good  Lord,"  said  the  boy, 
perceiving  hira  hesitate — "  Count  Otho  saitb,  he 
will  not  be  denied;  that  his  business  is  peremp- 
tory, and,  that  though  it  will  not  occupy  great 
space  of  time,  it  admitteth  not  of  delay," 

At  this  very  instant,  Otho  himself,  tired  of 
the  length  of  time  lie  had  been  detained,  and, 
perhaps,  unable  to  wait  longer,  appeared  at  the 
door.  His  manner  and  appearance  were  hurried, 
and  he  was  evidently  the  bearer  of  tidings  con- 
cerning some  matter,  for  the  event  of  which  he 
was  much  interested. 

He  took  upon  himself  to  motion  the  page  from 
the  room;  haste,  and  the  nature  of  his  business, 
•eemed  to  warrant  this;    then,  having  made  a 
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low  but  hurried  obeisance  to  the  Countess,  he 
went  up  to  Robert,  and  took  him  by  the  hand. — 

"  Seigneur."  he  said,  "  there  are,  perhaps, 
some,  who,  angered  at  an  attempt  to  drive  them 
&om  their  lands,  would  trouble  them  but  little 
with  the  injuries  done  to  the  claimant. — Nay, 
Seigneur,  start  not ! — I  but  prelude  this  to  lei 
you  see  that  Otho  is  not  of  their  number  j — and 
now  let  as  quit  the  subject,  for  time  chaseth  us 
Badly." 

"  How !"  replied  Robert, 

"  You  have  not  seen  the  King  since  that  fatal 
day?" 

"  Fatal  indeed !"  replied  Robert,  with  a  slight 
smile  of  shameand  displeasure. — "No,  Seigneur, 
my  foot  hath  not  since  then  passed  the  threshold 
of  these  chambers." 

"  And  you  know  not  what  since  hath  hap- 
pened ? — Philip's  anger  against  you  exceeded 
all  bounds. — Ix)uis  of  Flanders  hath  been  ever 
with  liim." 

"  Ay !  so  much  learned  I  from  my  good  friend 
the  Abbot." 

"  But  you  have  not  heard — yet  first,  Seigneur, 
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ihose  signatures  are  false — j-our  grandsire  did 
not  write  them. — But  sure  as  I  am  of  this,  so 
sure  also  am  I  that  yoiL  are  not  the  forger. — I 
know  not  who  de\-ised  the  plot — but  some  plot 
diere  is, — methinks  I  have  a  clue  to  guide  me  in 
mj  search  :  but  of  this  in  future  time.  At  pre- 
sent to  the  point.  This  morning  Dc\'ioii  died, 
from  the  effects  of  the  torture  she  endured, — 
In  her  last  moments,  so^  at  least,  it  is  reported, 
she  repeated  her  confession  of  Saturday,  and 
added  to  it  other  matter,  the  nature  of  which 
hath  not  yet  reached  me, — I  know  not  what  it 
was, — howbeit  this  I  know, — the  King  deemeth 
it  of  such  high  import,  that  'tis  resolved  to  have 
you  arraigned  of  treason,  and  tried  before  your 
peers. — He  hath  already  issued  commands  to 
that  effect. — The  Prothonotary  bath  been  em- 
ployed in  drawing  up  the  order  for  your  arrest." 
"  Ha !  in  sooth,  hath  be  so  ?  And  thinketh 
Philip  I  will  tamely  wait  to  be  entrapped, — then 
trampled  on. — Ungrateful  man!  Thanks!  but 
what  are  my  poor  thanks  to  such  as  you,  most 
generous  Otho !"  said  Robert,  embracing  him. 
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"  What  are  they  worth  to  one  whose  lugh 
reward  is  in  his  own  high  thoughts !  Jeanne ! 
thy  brother's  foHy  will,  I  fear  me,  drag — Tut ! — 
/  am  too  nobly  born,  too  proudly  placed,  too 
firmly  seated  in  the  people's  favour,  to  be  handled 
thus.'     What!  Baptiste!  Ho!" 

"  Oh !  d'Artois !"  replied  Otho,  "  leave  such 
thoughts ;  your  influence  with  tlie  people  is  well 
known.  Whether 'twas  foreseen  that  you  would 
use  their  favour  to  this  end,  or  it  was  accident, 
I  guess  not ;  but  some  Flemish  troops,  arriving 
yesteniiglit  in  Paris,  are  now  garrisoning  the 
Louvre,  and  stationed  iu  every  avenue  and 
corner  near  the  Palace.  These,  together  with 
the  King's  body  guards,  are  sufficient  to  keep  an 
unarmed  multitude  at  bay,  should  they  rise  to 
succour  you." 

"  Then  will  1  gather  mine  own  vassals, 
and" 

"  Long  ere  they  be  ready  for  the  field,  they'll 
want  a  leader.  In  less  tlian  five  hours  hence, 
the  mandate  of  arrest  is  to  be  issued.  Ere  this, 
indeed,  it  had  been  done,  but  happily  Be  Creci 
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has  led  Paris ;  and  his  signature  being  neces- 
sary,* the  King  was  forced  to  wait  for  his  return. 
He  hath  sent  for  him." 

D'Artois  turned  aside  with  impatience,  and 
struck  his  heel  against  the  floor. 

"  You  must  escape  from  Paris,  and  that 
instantly  I — lliis  night — this  very  night '." 

"  £acape  from  Paris  !  /  escape — /  flee !" 

"  Ay!  you  must  cede  to  force.  Let  the 
King's  rage  ferment  and  boil  till  its  own  violence 
hath  destroyed  itself ;  then  may  your  partisans 
have  hope  to  serve  you.  As  yet,  'twere  useless 
to  addre&s  him." 

"  Oh  yes,  Robert,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  Coimt- 
ess,  now  joining  her  supplications  to  Othu's 
counsel.  "  Thou  mwit  flee,  in  sooth  thou  must, 
dear  Robert.  More  anxious  am  I  now  to  get 
thee  hence,  than  I  once  was  to  keep  thee  liere. 
Haste  hence,  and  when  I  think  that  thou  hast 


*  Before  a  Peer  orihe  realm  ofFrunce  could  lie  nrresled, 
it  nw  necessary  thnl msny  fommlitieii  sbould  be  oliscrreil- 
One  of  which  was  the  signature  of  the  King's  mandate  by 
a  eeitain  aumber  of  the  fellow  Peers  of  the  arraigned,  and 
mcMt  particularly  by  the  Grand  Constable. 
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passed  the   frontiers,    I'll   to   Philip   straf 
aiid" 

"  Pardon,  most  noble  lady,  that  I  thus  rudely 
break  upon  your  speech.  I  will  also  go  unto 
your  royal  brother,  accompanied  by  the  reverend 
Abbot  of  St.  Bertin,  and  some  others  ;  and  we 
will  use  the  arguments  most  like  to  draw  him 
from  his  present  error.  I  am  myself  in  error 
much,  if  'tis  not  Louis  who  hath  worked  up  all 
this  mischief.  Wherefore?  A'tf(  to  serve  nie!  He 
is  no  better  friend  of  mine.  Count  Robert,  than 
of  yours.  But  we  may  uot  tarry  thus.  Time 
flies  apace— this  evening  will  the  mandate  of 
arrest  be  issued.  Should  you  be  found  wthin 
the  walla  of  Paris  thsn  ?  Haste  1  leave  it — prick 
your  steed  towards  Piccardy  and  Artois ;  cross 
our  frontiers,  and  you  are  safe." 

"  Jeanne,  ah  Jeanne !"  said  Robert,  hastily 
pacing  up  and  do^vn  the  chamber  after  Otho  had 
left  it,  and  addressing  his  words  partly  to  her, 
and  partly  to  himself, — "  I'm  as  a  desperate 
gamester,  who  begins  to  play,  and  thinks  to  win 
some  mighty  mass  of  silver,  but  'stead  of  this, 
-perhaps  it  is  some  trifle.     To  regain 
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the  which  he  playeth  on,  atill  losing,  till  at 
length,  grown  desperate  £rom  losa,  and  thinking 
fortune  will  not  always  persecute,  he  doubles 
stakes  or  triples  them  ;  till  ull  at  last  being  gone 
except  a  few  poor  marks,  he  plajeth  on  for  sot 
or  dernier,  that  he  may  gain  withal  to  buy  him 
bread.  What  would  I  now  not  give,  coiUd  I 
call  back  th'  events  of  but  the  two  last  months ! 
Yet  who  hath  worked  me  all  this  scathe  ?" 

"  Who  e'er  it  be,  my  dearest,  best  beloved — Oh 
thou  in  whom  my  hopes  begin  and  end,  dear, 
dearest  Robert  1"  said  the  Countess,  sobbing  as 
she  flung  herself  upon  bis  neck — "  whoe'er  it  be, 
prepare  to — oh !  to  leave  me.  Once  safe,  my 
love — Ah !  would  thou  wert  so  now ! — beyond  the 
frontiers,  land  thy  friends  may  treat  with  Philip, 
and  thou  shalt  be  recalled." 

I  omit  the  scene  which  took  place  between 
Robert  and  the  Countess  immediately  previous 
lo  tlie  departure  of  the  former,  whom  to  say  she 
loved,  would  be  to  say  but  little.  Her  soul  hung 
on  him  with  an  intensity  of  affection,  the  measure 
of  which  could  be  equalled  only  by  its  purity. 
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The  Countess  had  for  some  time  past  been  in 
a  delicate  state  of  health.     The  grief  she  had  so  i 
long  continued  to  feel  for  tlie  loss  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  the  constant  vexation  which  she  expe- 
rienced in  finding  Robert  so  sorely  take  to  heart 
his  being  deprived  of  his  ancestral  domains,  had 
combined  to  impair  a  constitution,  not  naturally  , 
robust.       There  was  a  sad  tale  told  upon  her  i 
cheek.    To  amend  this  evil,  the  gentlest  manage-   i 
ment  was  requisite.      Rest,  care,  and  the  most 
delicate  attentions — of  these  she  nothing  lacked 
irom  Robert,   but  he  was  now  about  to  leave 
her — this  was  a  blow  indeed !  and  added  to  the 
circumstance  of  her  being  so  long  gone  in  cluld- 
bearing,  was  more  than  she  could  well  support. 

To  minister  to  one  we  love, — to  one,  whose 

love —  I 

"  Doth  make  ow  mottol  labourB  light"— 


To  bring  her  comfort ; — To  wait  by  her  in  sick- 
ness through  the  day; — To  lave  her  lips  with 
cooling  drint£,andherwan  cheek  with  tears; — To 
smooth  her  pillow,  and  to  sooth  her  pain ; — To 
watch  the  gnomon  mark  tlie  long  dull  hours  of 
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nightly  vigil; — To  start  at  each,  the  slightest, 
sound,  and  fear  'twas  death  who  made  it ; — To 
pale  at  every  silence,  and  arise,  in  breathless 
agony,  to  listen  if  ahe  breatlie,  or  if — that  which 
to  think  on  maketh  mad  the  brain ! — To  wake, 
to  watch,  to  weep,  to  joy,  to  grieve,  to  hope,  to 
fear,  to  pray,  to  curse — ah!  such  deep  curses, — 
heard,  perchance,  in  heaven, — on  them,  the 
Gouls — the  human  Gouls,  who  made  the  ill,  or 
might  have  mended  it,  and  would  not !  Ah !  to 
do  this  is  but  a  sad  and  sorry  task — but  to  leave 
her  in  such  sickness ! — 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Having,  at  length,  made  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  Count  of 
Artois'  disgrace,  and  which  terminated  in  a 
banishment  as  fatal  to  himself,  his  sovereign,  and 
his  country,  as  it  was  advantageous  to  England; 
it  will  be  necessary  to  quit  the  subject  for  a 
while,  in  order  to  detail  events  of  a  more  domestic 
nature,  at  that  time  taking  place  in  another  part 
of  Europe. 

Situated  in  the  Dutchy  of  Berri,  there  is  a 
town  called  Mauny,  from  which  its  possessors 
taking  their  name,  styled  themselves  Seigneurs 
de  Mauny;  but  having,  either  by  marriage  or 
succession,  acquired  other  territories  in  Hainault, 
they  quitted  this  ancient  residence,   and  esta- 
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blished  themselves  iu  their  new  domain  of  Bavay, 
a  few  leagues  distant  from  Valenciennes. 

Respecting  William  de  Manny,  the  father  of 
him  whose  history  is  to  form  the  principal  matter 
for  the  following  pages,  little  more  is  known 
than  what  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  mention, 
for  the  sake  of  developing  tlie  early  disposition 
of  Ms  son. 

At  a  tournament  held  in  the  town  of  Cambrai, 
where  there  were  no  less  than  five-hundred 
Knights  present,  happening  to  he  engaged  in 
single  combat  with  a  Seigneur  of  Gascony,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  slay  him  by  an  accidental 
thrust  of  his  lance. 

The  Church  had  always  set  its  face  against 
combats  of  this  nature;  and  to  add  to  de  Mauny's 
ill-luck  on  the  present  occasion,  this  Gascon  Sei- 
gneur chanced  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  Bishop 
in  whose  diocese  the  tourniunent  was  held ;  and 
who,  irritated  at  an  action  which  he  chose  to 
consider  in  the  light  of  a  murder,  determined  to 
bring  the  offender  to  justice ;  and,  for  that  pur* 
pose,  issued  a  mandate,  citing  him  to  appear 
before  the  Court  of  Judicature  as  an  a 
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But  de  Mauiiy,  perhaps  aware  that  he  had  no  ■ 
chance  of  obtaioing  fair  play  in  a  Court,  where, 
in  addition  to  being  plaintiff,  the  Bishop  was 
also  the  sole  Judge;  peremptorily  refused  to 
obey  the  summons ;  so  that  the  former  having 
no  other  means  of  enforcing  obedience,  laid  siege 
to  the  chateau  of  Bavay,  in  which  de  Mauny, 
having  collected  all  his  niuneroua  retainers  around 
him,  shut  himself  up,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
enemy. 

The  fortress  of  Bavay  being  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Hainault,  successfully  resisted,  for 
a  length  of  time,  all  the  efforts  which  were  made 
to  reduce  it ;  but,  at  last,  de  Mauny  falling  sick, 
and  being  no  longer  able  to  encourage  his  vassals 
by  example,  the  enemy  made  nearer  approaches 
than  they  had  before  been  able  to  effect ;  their 
battering  rams  had  nearly  produced  a  breacli  in 
the  wall,  and  it  was  feared  they  would  shortly  be 
in  a  condition  to  enter  the  town. 

De  Mauny  had  a  son  of  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  whom  he  ardently  desired  to  sec  at  the  head  of 
Ills  vassals,  and  who  would,  he  thought,  well  have 
supplied  his  own  place ;  but  to  the  most  earnest 
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supplicationB  of  his  father^  the  young  de  Mauny 
had  always  returned  an  obstinate  refusal ;  but 
I  cannoty  perhaps^  make  the  reader  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  the  two  persons, 
than  by  relating  the  conversation  which  took 
place  between  them. 

''  Art  not  ashamed,  Gaultier  ?"  said  the  old 
man  to  his  son,  as  he  one  morning  saw  him 
listlessly  saimtering  away  his  time  upon  the 
perron,  erected  beneath  an  ancient  elm  in  the 
court-yard,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
cavalry  to  mount  on  horseback, — "  Art  not 
ashamed  of  thyself — degenerate  losel !  thus  to 
sit  loitering  away  the  hours,  listening  with  as 
much  nonchalance  to  the  iron  rams,  as  though 
each  blow  they  gave  against  the  bulwarks,  were 
matter  of  indifference  to  thee ;  and  as  though, 
should  the  enemy  gain  footing  here,  thou 
wouldst  not  be  included  in  the  general  ruin? 
IJp — arise,  I  say!  Undutious— coward  boy! 
Gird  on  thine  haubergeon,  moimt  thy  destrier, 
and  fiEU^  the  foe  !** 

"  No !  father,"  replied  Gaultier,  who,  having 
at  the  sound  of  his  father's  voice  quitted  his 
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Stood  befom^B 
e. — 
ous, 


reclining  posture,  approached,  and  stood 
hiiu  with  a  auUcn  dctcmnined  air  of  defiance. 
"  No  I    I  am  neither  cowardly  nor  undutious, 
nor  am    1  ignorant  that,  should  the   Bishop'r' 
forces  enter  Buvay,  myself  and  all  the  town- 
will  either  be  put  to  tlie  sword,  or  utterly  ruj 
But  you  know  the  conditions.     I  have  a 
in  heaven — I  may  not  hreak  it." 

"  And  what,  prithee,"  answered  de  Mauny^ 
passionately  interrupting  his  son's  speech,  "what 
is  this  so  sacred  vow  in  hea\-en,  made  contrary 
to  every  law  of  Heaven  which  commandeth 
children  to  reverence  and  obey  their  parents  f 
Whatis't?"  J 

"  Father,  you  do  already  know  it|  why  thM 
ask  me  ?  Give  me  Emily  to  wife — let  but  that- 
single  promise  pass  your  lips,  my  vow  will  be 
released ;  and  I  swear  that  in  less  that  ten  minutes 
from  this  time,  I  will  linve  buckled  on  my  hel- 
met, and  you  shall  hear  my  steed's  hoofs  clatter- 
ing 'neatli  tlie  arch  of  yonder  barbican,  through 
which  I  will  either  return  welcomed  by  the 
shout  of  victory,  or  as  a  corse. 

"Out^n  thee,  recreant!     By  the  bones 
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miue  ancestors,  do  I  blush  to  coll  thee  son  ; — 
thou  dost  almost  make  me  fear  thy  mother 
played  me  ^dse.  Emily — Emily,  forsootli ! 
thinkest  thou  that  I  will  ever  suiFer  thee  to  mate 
with  Emily, — witlia  poor  pare ntless  beggar,  one 
I  know  not  of;  of  whom  none  knoweth  any 
thing, — who  herself  knoweth  notwhoherseli'ial 
Oft  and  oft  have  I  told  thee  this,  forbidding  thee 
to  name  her  to  me.  Henceforth,  sirrah!  let  me 
hear  no  more  of  this  Emily — at  your  peril,  sir, 
speak  to  me  again  of  this  dotage  1" 

"  But,  Sire,  1  pray  you  listen :  Emily" — 
"  Again  Emily !  Have  done,  sirrah ! — silence 
— Question  not  my  commands.  My  vassal,  the 
Baron,  whose  too"  great  goodness — see  what 
cornea  of  it ! — suffered  this  Emily  to  be  baptised 
with  hia  lady's  name,  will  shortly  match  her  with 
some  groom  or  other  varlet  of  his  household  j — 
she  is  ft  bird  of  too  low  a  flight  to  mix  mthus." 
"Match  her  with  some  groom  or  varlet!" 
said  Gaultier,  as  the  blood  mounted  to  his  cheek, 
— "  Match  Emily — my  Emily — to  a  groom  !— 
She  would  do  honor,  air,  to  the  diadem  of  our 
Sovereign's  Lady,  the  Countess  of  Hainault." 


to  t/tmk  ot  Her. 

"  Not  speak  to  hert — not  think  I 
think  of  Eraily — niy  love !     Shoi| 
every  nerve  to  obey  the  mandate, 
fail.     Why !   I  do  think  of  Emily  a 
there  is  not  an  hour  in  it,- 
hours,  in  which  my  thoughts  are  non 
and  when  I  lie  down  at  night,  I  drea 
—  Oh!  the  dehght  of  sleeping  is, 
always  fancy  her  to  be  within  my  am 

Finding,  from  this  conversation,  thi 
entertain  no  reasonable  hope  of  Imluc 
by  fair  meaas  to  forego  the  object  of 
affections ;  but  that,  so  far  trom  being 
oblige  htm  in  this  particular,  he  even  fa 
insisted  upon  dreaming  of  her,  de  '. 
turned,  in  order  to  consult  a 
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protection  Emily  had  grown  up,  and  with  whom 
she  then  lived,  and  commanded  him  to  send 
away, — he  cared  not  whither, — this  orphan  maid 
who  caused  him  so  much  annoyance. 

The  JBaron,  though  much  distressed  at  this 
peremptory  and  cruel  order, — for  Emily,  by  her 
beauty,  and,  more  tlian  that,  by  her  amiable  and 
affectionate  manners,  had  endeared  herself  both 
to  him  and  to  hia  dame, — being  fearful  of  his 
Lord's  resentment,  promised  obedience,  and  said 
that  ere  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  sheshould 
be  removed  from  the  neigh bourliood  of  Bavay. 

With  this  reply  de  Mauny  departed ;  hut  the 
Baron,  feeling  that  the  promise  had  been  ex- 
tracted from  him  by  an  undue  exertion  of  power, 

A^contrary  to  all  justice ;  did  not  deem  himself 

1  to  keep  it  to  the  letter;  and  therefore 

ratntented  himself  with  requiring  his  protegee  to 

keep  out  of  sight  of  any  who  might  give  notice 

to  his  Seigneur  that  he  had  disobeyed  his  injunc* 

tions. 

In  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  castle,  there  was 
an  old  chamber,  seldom  occupied,  which  received 
hght  from  a  single  window,  looking  upon  the 
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dose  her  ^I^^H 
of  ag^^^^l 


gardens;  and  here  he  resolved  to  enclose 
the  present. 

Emily  was  then  about  sixteen  yeara 
lier  hair,  of  a  light  colour,  fell  in  natural  ringlets 
upon  a  neck,  which  some  persons  would  think 
fit  to  assimilate  to  snow,  but  which,  in  feet,  dif- 
fered widely  &om  that  substance,  and  by  no 
means  gave  the  beholder  an  idea  that,  had  he 
touched  it,  it  would  have  produced  a  seosal 
of  cold. 

Her  eyes  were  of  that  hue  which  poets  haw 
ascribed  to  those  of  Minerva,  but  in  them  might 
he  seen  the  soft  languishing  look  of  the  Queen 
of  Love,  rather  than  the  stern  commanding  glai 
of  the  warlike  goddess.     Her  figure  was  lighl 
her  motion  easy  and  gracefiil,  whilst  her  waist 
was  so  small,  that  it  might  almost  have  been 
circled  by  the  hands  of  one  who  had  desired  to 
measure  it. — Scarcely  had  ever  been  seen  a  m( 
lovely  performance  of  nattxre  than  Emily. 

Having  at  an  early  age  been  deprived  of  her 
parents,  she  was  received  into  the  Baron's  family, 
and  educated  by  his  lady,  who,  having  no  children 
of  her  own,  bestowed  on  her  all  tliat  fond  affo 
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lion,  which  parents  are  apt  to  larisli  on  an  only 
offspring;  and  which  Emily  repaid  with  that 
grateful  love  and  reverence  which  benefits  always 
inspire  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  are  not  un- 
worthy of  them. 

Having  &om  her  earliest  infancy  been  in  the  con- 
slant  habit  of  seeing  Gaulticr,  a  mutual  affection 
had,  almost  unknowingly  to  themselves,  grownup 
between  them ;  and  this  was  no  sooner  found  out 
by  the  Seigneur  of  Maunay,  than  he  used  his 
best  efforts  to  interrupt  it.  lu  this  endeavour 
he  had  to  a  certain  point  succeeded ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  had  prevented  the  lovers  from  meeting 
so  frequently  as  they  were  once  in  the  habit  of 
doing ;  but  he  had  not  in  any  wise  diminished 
their  mutual  affection,  which,  on  the  contrarj-, 
seemed  to  receive  new  force  from  the  difficulties 
it  had  to  encounter  i  so  that  Gaultier,  maddened 
at  the  injustice  which  he  conceived  his  father 
was  doing  him,  made  the  vow  which  has  been 
mentioned: — never  to  take  lance  in  hand,  for 
the  defence  of  liis  father's  citadel,  till  he  had  ob- 
tained from  him  a  promise  of  being  sitffered  to 
marry  Emily, 


CHAJT 
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formed  respecting  her  fate,  one  of  which  was, 
that  the  Seigneur  de  Maimy  had  had  her  put 
to  death,  in  order  to  at  once  destroy  any  hope 
his  son  might  entertain  of  being,  at  some  future 
time,  able  to  espouse  her ;  another,  which  caine 
nearer  to  truth,  was,  that  he  had  obliged  his 
rassal  to  send  her  into  some  distant  country, — 
though  as  to  the  exact  spot  of  her  banishment 
no  one  pretended  to  be  instructed. 

Gaultier,  who  well  knew  tliat  his  father,  how- 
ever violent  might  he  his  anger  against  Emily, 
would  never  have  imagined  such  a  crime  as  that 
of  assassination,  and  yet,  not  being  able  to  obtain 
•ay  tidings  of  her,  resolved  to  go  at  once  to  the 
Baron,  and  enquire  to  what  place  she  had  been 
sent. 

The  old  man,  at  first,  pretending  to  be  as  igno- 
rant as  Gaultier  himself  was,  of  the  place  of  her 
concealment,  said  that  she  had  quitted  liis 
house  and  gone  he  knew  not  whither ;  and  then, 
-with  the  design  of  weaning  him  from  his  pursuit, 
spoke  of  the  inevitable  ruin  and  disgrace  which 
would  attach  to  him  from  uniting  himself  to  a 
poor  girl,  of  whose  parentage  he  knew  nothing, 

VOL.  II.  F 


at-once  informing  hun  of  Ihfl 
received  from  his  father ;  said  thi 
plied  with  them,  and  sent  her  mtl 
of  the  country,  whence  she  woul<l 
until  he  (Gaultier)  had  consented  n 

equal  in  footing  to  himself,  ani 
of  his  attention  tlian  a  poor  orpbJ 
Having  thus,  at  length,  aacJ 
Emily,  though  exiled  from  him,  v 
less,  in  a  place  of  safety,  Gaultie 
was  to  make  the  Baron  tell  him  w 
sent  her,  promising,  that  if  he  did 
would  not  seek  to  see  her :  hut  thi 
as  might  have  been  expected,  n 
whom  it  was  made,  alleging  his  p 
Seigneur  de  Maimy,  and  the  feai 
ng  his  anger,  shonj^i^^^ 
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"  Then,  Sire,"  said  Gaultier,  smiling  in  anger 
8ud  disappointment,  as  lie  rose  to  go — "then, 
Sire,  am  I  lost  to  myself  and  to  my  father  j  and, 
let  all  the  good  townsfolk  of  Baray  put  up 
prayers  to  our  Lady,  that  I  be  not  the  only  one 
who  suffers, —  Laval  is  at  the  gates!  let  liim 
enter  them  ;  the  sooner  the  better. — Never  will 
I  stir  hand  or  foot,  to  thrust  him  from  them, 
till  Emily  is  betrothed  to  me." 

Dispirited  at  his  ill  success,  and  irritated  at 
the  positive  refusal  he  had  just  received,  from 
one  whom  he  hoped  to  have  won  over  to  his  in- 
terest, Gaultier  returned  home;  retired  to  his 
private  apartment ;  and  locking  himself  up  in  it, 
refused  admission  to  any  one. 

In  the  meaji  while,  the  Chevalier  de  Laval, 
to  whom  tile  Bishop  entrusted  the  conduct  of 
the  siege,  had  made  great  progress  towards 
bringing  it  to  a  conclusion ;  whilst  de  Mauny, 
whose  infirmities  utterly  proliibited  him  from 
leading  his  vassals  in  person,  again  sent  for  his 
■on,  with  the  intention  of  conquering  his  obsti- 
nate and  imdutiful  resolution. 

"  Gaultier,"  he  said  to  him,  as  he  entered,— 
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"  all  unwortliy  as  lliou  art,  hast  thou  not  yet 
enough  courage  to  defend  thine  own  ! — To  save 
thy  parents — me  and  thy  mother,  from  the  de- 
struction Tvhich  threatens  us  and  thee? — Oht 
my  son,  have  I  not  brought  thee  up  and  nur- 
tured thee,  and  looked  forward  to  thee  as  a  prop 
and  stay  in  mine  old  age;  and  wilt  thou  thus 
disappoint  my  hopes! — Come,  gird  on  thine 
armour,  my  dear  boy, — think  that  thy  mother 
and  myself  have  now  no  hope  but  in  thy  cou- 
lage;  let  thy  valour  repay  the  many  cares  and 
anxieties  we  have  suffered  for  thee  in  childhood. 
— Go,  mount,  and  at  the  head  of  our  vassals 
defend  tliiue  own  heritage. — Hark  ! — I  bear  the 
battering  rams ; — each  blow,  methinks,  is  that 
which  is  to  make  a  passage  for  the  foe. — Haste 
— haste !  ere  it  be  too  late  t " 

"  Fatlier,"  replied  Gaultier,  "  you  began  by 
reproaching  me  with  cowardice,  and  then  you 
desire  me  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  a  heri- 
tage which  I  have  a.  thousand  times  told  you  is 
valueless  to  me,  unless  I  be  suffered  to  enjoy  it 
with  the  one  I  love, — the  only  one  on  earth  who 
can  make  me  happy:  and  now,  my  most  dear 
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and  honoured  parents,"  he  continued,  addressuig 
them  both,  "  here,  on  mj  knees,  lei  me  beseech 
you  to  relent, — let  me  have  Emily  for  my  wife, 
then  shall  both  love  and  hope  nerve  my  arm,  and 
enable  me  to  drive  de  Laval  from  our  gates." 

"  Oh  t  silly,  silly,  boy,  should  I  grant  thine  idle 
prayer,  thou  vrouldst  thyself  be  the  first  to  blame 
me  for  it."— The  good  old  cant,  how  well  do  I 
remember  it ! — ' '  Twelve  months  would  scarce  pass 
o'er  our  beads,  ere  thou  wouldst  reproach  me  for 
compliance,  and  name  it  weakness. — Emily  is 
no  mate  for  thee ;— ^look  the  land  o'er,  from 
Anvers  to  the  Alps,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  choose, — scarce  is  there  a  damoyselle 
inhabiting  it,  who  would  not  gladly  wed  her  to 
our  house, — e'en  shouldst  thou  fix  thy  mind 
upon  the  daughter  of  our  Sovereign ;  our  Sove- 
reign scarce  would  spurn  thee. — Leave,  then, 
such  low  grovelling  thoughts,  and  esteem  thy- 
self as  doth  become  thee." 

''  Ah  1  my  dearest  father,"  said  Gaultier,  in 
reply,  "  it  is  in  vain  you  strive  to  quench  love  by 
exciting  my  ambition  :  were  the  Sovereign  of 
France  to  offer  me  his  daughter,  I  should  think 


e~jour  word  that  I  shall  wed  H 
"  Perdition  seize  thee,  coward-fl 
de  Maimy,  now  losing  all  patiencfl 
constantly  reverting  to  t)ic  samel 
not  believe  but  thou  dost  seek  to  ]M 
courage  'neath  a  feigned  passion  fol 
and  dost  ask  that  which  thou  foren 
I  will  not  grant,  in  order  so  to  keep  tH 
a  secret. — Shame  on  thee! — Henci 
de  Laval  enter,  sack  the  town,  and  d 
heritage.  It  is  not  worth  preservii 
as  thou, — but  never  will  I  disgrace 
giving  such  a  promise  as  thou  askest 
"  One  word  more,"  replied  Gau 
from  the  kneeling  ixwition  in  wh 
placed  himself  during  the  latter  part 
versation,- 
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De  Mauny  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if  doubt- 
ing with  himself  whether  he  should  grant  or 
refuse  this  latter  supplication.  At  last,  cither 
the  pride  of  holding  to  his  first  resolve,— most 
men  have  this  very  amiable  pride, — or  a  fear  that 
by  according  iiis  son's  request  he  might  bring 
about  an  evil  he  so  much  wished  to  avoid,  seemed 
to  gain  the  ascendancy  in  his  mind,  and  he  re- 
phed  firmly  and  distinctly,  that  he  was  resolved 
rather  to  see  the  citadel  in  the  hands  of  his 
an  to  suffer  Iiim  to  behold  Emily 


"  Is  this  the  last  and  gentlest  answer  I  may 
hope  from  a  parent  I  have  greatly  loved  and 
honoured?"  asked  Gaultier,  turning  round  to  go, 
and  yet  lingering  for  a  reply. 

"  Ay !  I  have  none  other  for  thee," 
Gaultier  strode  away  vrith  less  of  mournful- 
ness  than  resentment  in  his  countenance,  but 
had  scarcely  reached  tlie  door,  when  he  heard 
a  loud  crash  close  behind  him,  as  if  the  rafters 
of  the  chamber  were  broken  in,  and  the  whole 
building  was  giving  way.  Startled  at  the  noise 
he  looked  round,  and  perceived  that  it  proceeded 


with  so  much  weight,  as  abnost  tol 
planks  beneath.  I 

Struck  with  alarm  and  astotushn 
Mauny  and  his  dame  started  on  til 
looked  up  on  the  missile,  unknowinl 
to  take,  and  fearing  it  might  be  a 
another,  which  would  most  probaU 
that  destruction,  which  the  first  haq 

However  great  our  anger  may  b 
parent,  and  whatever  resolutions  oi 
made  not  to  remit  it,  but  on  certain 
it  is  very  difficult  to  act  up  to  them 
parents  really  stand  in  need  of  ai 
fiery,  headstrong,  and  impetuous 
Gaul  tier  afiecLionately  loved  both 
though  he  openly  and  loudly  accuse 
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distress  without  endeavouring  to  extricate  tliem 
from  it.  He  sprang  forward,  and  took  his  father 
by  the  hand. 

"  Though,"  he  said,  "  I  have  vowed  never  to 
put  lance  in  rest,  or  do  ought  towards  the  defence 
of  our  citadel,  unless  you  first  should  promise 
me  Emily  for  my  bride  ;  yet  may  I,  methinks, 
without  offence  to  Heaven,  relax  somewhat  of 
the  rigour  of  my  words.  Grant  -me  thai  only 
which  you  but  just  now  refused.  Let  me  but 
behold  Emily  once  again, — let  me  but  hear  her 
say  that  she  is  well  and  happy,  that  she  still 
loves  me,  and  I  vrill  hid  her  adieu,  and  never 
again  see  her,  save  with  your  consent.  Haste, 
father !  release  me  from  my  vow, — promise  this, 
and  promise  quickly ;  for  hark  1  the  rams  are 
still  thundering  beneath — a  few  hours  more,  and 
it  may  be  too  late." 

Gaultier  paused — pride  still  seemed  to  be 
struggling  with  terror  in  his  father's  bosom.  In 
such  cases  it  is  always  convenient  to  have  some 
third  person  near,  to  whose  intercession  seeming 
to  accede  through  mere  complaisance,  we  shove 
off  from  ourselves  the  disgrace  of  not  having  held 
f3 


father  and  myself  g^ve  you  thH 
quire.  Go  now,  and  chaseH 
our  walls."  ■ 

De  Mauny  turned  aside  I 
Caultier  interpreted  his  silencl 
one  winch,  however  reluctantly  I 
theless,  he  thought,  bindii^.  J 
joy  wliich  flowed  over  and  inan! 
he  flung  his  arms  around  his  mo 
bidding  her,  aa  well  as  his  fathe 
cheer,  for  thut  he  would  short] 
from  the  enemy, — so  in  his  yout 
he  hope, — he  quitted  them. 

Just  allowing  himself  suffidt 

on  his  armour,  he  descended  i 

I  where,  finding  i 
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month  seen  thus  accoutred,  received  him  with 
shouts  of  gladness,  and  testified  their  willingness 
to  follow  him. 

Aware  of  the  advantage  which  assailants  ob- 
tain by  a  sudden  attack  upon  an  unexpecting 
foe,  he  ordered  the  portcullis  to  be  quickly 
drawn  up ;  and  then  galloping  over  the  draw- 
bridge at  full  speed,  soon  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  an  enemy  who  little  anticipated  such 
an  interruption  to  their  labours. 

The  Chevalier  de  Laval,  who  well  knew  of 
de  Maunay's  illness,  and  that  there  was  no  one 
in  the  fortress  capable  of  taking  his  place,  ex- 
cept Oaultier,  with  whom  his  father  was  then 
at  variance,  had  looked  upon  Bavay  as  a  certain 
prey:  yet,  aware  that  such  family  dissensions 
were  liable  to  be  made  up  at  any  time,  he  pressed 
on  the  operations  with  all  the  vigour  and  celerity 
he  could  exert ;  and  for  this  purpose  had  assem- 
bled the  flower  of  his  forces,  to  make  an  attack 
on  one  particular  point  of  the  citadel,  in  which, 
in  feet,  a  breach  was  very  nearly  effected,  and 
around  which  the  soldiery  was  so  busily  em- 
ployed, that  Graultier's  approach  was  not  per- 


give  way.  But  they  quickly  rallH 
tier  being  reeognised  by  some  of  H 
sence  tben  was  soon  known  to  thi 
a  cry,  "  It  is  the  Datnoyseau — it  I 
seau  himself,  let  us  capture  himi 
throughout  the  ranks,  and  each  wl 
have  the  credit  of  making  him  a  prl 
crowded  towards  the  spot  where  he' 
of  them,  speedier  or  more  adventur 
rest,  had  already  reached  him,  and  n 
ing  to  stay  Jiis  farther  progress ;  b 
them  off,  and  perceiving  de  Laval 
tance  thence,  he  couched  his  lance,  n 
the  place,  and  by  a  single  thrust,  ii 
baps  good  fortune  had  as  much  to 
terity,   unhorsed   him ;    thei 
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Arrived  at  the  castle,  Gaultier  found  his 
lather  waiting  for  him  in  the  yard.  Almost 
'breathless  with  exertion,  he  addressed  him,  and 
presented  his  prisoner. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  "  Heaven  hath  been  propi- 
tious to  us.  Behold  the  enemy  who,  for  the 
last  three  years,  hath  given  you  so  much  tur- 
moil !" 

"  Ah !"  replied  de  Mauny,  transported  beyond 
himself  at  perceiving  he  was  thus,  at  one  blow, 
delivered  from  a  danger  which  had  so  long  me- 
naced him — "  Ah,  my  dear,  dear  child,  it  is 
thus  that  a  Daraoyseau  of  thy  time  of  life,  and 
station  in  it,  should  bear  him.     These  are  the 
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trophies  he  should  amhition, — these  the  actionB 
which  should  employ  his  tirae,^these  the  occu- 
pations wliich  ought  to  engage  his  thoughts. — 
Now — tunc — am  I  really,  truly,  proud  of  thee; 
and  thy  mother !  how  rejoiced  she'll  be  to  see 
thee!  Oh  Gaultier,  Gaultier, —  my  son!  how 
far  more  noble  Is  it  to  ohtain  such  honours  in 
the  field,  against  the  enemies  of  thy  family,  than 
to  sit  puling  at  home  in  thine  own  chamber, 
tormenting  thy  poor  old  father  with  lore-sick 
tales." 

Gaultier  started,  and  the  colour  fled  bis 
cheek,  aa  he  heard  these  last  words  pronounced; 
for  he  feared  they  might  be  but  a  prelude  to  a 
refusal  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  had  been 
given. 

"  Sire,"  he  tremulously  replied, — "  you  give 
me  much  praise  for  performing  a  little  matter. 
In  ridding  you  of  an  enemy,  I  did  only  that 
which  both  duty  and  mine  own  interest  prompted. 


Gaultier,  thou  need'st 
uow  of  modesty.  True, 
ity ;  but  then  thou  hast 
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done  it  gloriously,  and  like  a  scion  of  our  noble 
House  of  Mauny. — I'm  proud  of  thee,  my  son  ; 
and  I  ttnll  thank  thee  for  it,  spite  of  thy  shame- 
&ccdness :  and  thy  mother,  too,  shall  thank  thee, 
—and  all  our  vassals  do  thee  honour ; — and  well 
hnve/iteg,  and " 

*'  But,  Sire! — Father!" — interrupted  Gaul- 
tier,  at  the  old  Lord  was  thus  running  on, — "  I 
come  to  claim  the  promise  which  you  lately  gave 
me." 

"  Promise !" — answered  de  Mauny,  thought- 
fiJly  placing  a  forefinger  on  his  temple, — "  Pro- 
mise!— what  promise  speakest  thou  of,  dear 
Gaullier? — I  do  remember  none. — Ay,  yes,  yes, 
true!  I  did,  in  good  sooth  promise — well — I'll 
perfonn  it  to  its  fullest :  not  only  iliat,  I'll  e'en 
go  furtlier  than  my  word, — further,  perhaps, 
than  even  thy  desires.  Thou  shalt  have  choice 
of  all  the  destriera  in  my  stalls  ;  nay,  thou  shall 
take  them  all,  and  so  it  please  thee,  boy.  If 
thou'lt  but  have  the  grace  to  leave  my  favourite 
bay  to  amble  on,  I'll  he  content;  for  know, 
Gaultier,  thou  hast  now  shown  thyself  so  much 
a  man,  that  I  intend  to  give  the  management  of 
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every  tiling   to  thee,  and  pass|  the  rest  of  my 
days  in  peace  and  quiet." 

"  But,  Sire! — Pardon — ■" 

"  Ay,  Gaultier,"  he  continued,  unmindful 
the  interruption,  "  and  we'll  have  /Hes  and  tour- 
naments, to  celebrate  our  victoiy  and  thy  valoiur ; 
and  we  will  call  together  as  many  bright  eyes  as 
sliine  within  twenty  leagues  of  Bavay.  Ay,  ay, 
I  trow  there  will  be  many  and  many  a  young 
damoyselle  who  will  gladly  have  thee  for  a  cham- 
pion, and  will  woo  thee  to  her  love.  Thou 
mayst  take  thy  choice,  man,  never  fear," 

"  Sire,"  replied  Gaultier,  gravely,  "my  mind 
glanced  not  at  such  matters.  I  thought  not  of 
robbing  you  of  your  steeds, — mine  own  sulGce 
me ;  and  you  fill  your  station  here  too  well  for 
me  to  be  desirous  of  displacing  you.  As  for  the 
damoyselles  you  mention,  I  despise  them  every 
one.  I  wished  but  to  recall  unto  your  mind  a 
certain  promise,  which — " 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear  Gaultier,  thou  needst 
not  be  tlius  ready  to  'mind  me  of  my  promises, — 
seeing,  as  thou  dost,  how  willing  I  am  to  fulfil 
them ;  but  I  have  no  time  to  say  more  upon 
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the  business  now : — my  heart's  too  full  of  joy 
for  me  to  think  of  any  thing  but  that  which 
thou  hast  just  performed  for  me.  Let  us  go ;  it 
is  high  time  we  see  to  the  disposing  of  our 
prisoners;  their  ransoms  will  bring  us  in  a  heavy 
sack  of  silver ; — thou  shalt  have  every  IJvre  of 
it. — Art  content?  come  along!" — In  uttering 
this,  de  Mauny  attempted  to  draw  him  away. 

"  Oh !  Sire,  again  I  tell  you  that  it  is  not — 
you  know  it  is  not,  on  such  matters  that  I  ques- 
tion you.  It  is — here  before  these  Seigneurs, 
before  de  Laval  himself,  who  is  my  prisoner, 
and  the  rest,  I  call  on  you  to  keep  the  promise 
which  you  made  me  ere  I  consented  to  go 
against  him," 

"  Tush !  Gaultier,  tush !"  replied  de  Mauny, 
still  affecting  not  to  understand  his  son's  mean- 
ing, "  vex  me  not  now ! — Weil,  come  then, 
what  was  this  grand  promise  ?  I  know  of  none — 
of  none,  at  least,  which  I  have  not  within  these 
last  ten  minutes  declared  myself  ready  to  per- 
form." 

"  What  promise  !"  replied  Gaultier,  with  an 
ill-suppressed  indignation.     "  What  promise  ! 
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— snddo  you  seriously  ask  me  this? 
sibie  you  can  thua  trifle  mih  me  ?  Do  you  now 
afTect  to  be  ignorant  of  jour  solemn  promise?— 
Oh,  my  father!  after  I  have  thus,  through 
mere  compassion  for  the  forlorn  and  fearful  stai^ 
in  which  I  found  you — you  and  my  motheiv— 
self-remitted  my  vow  to  Heaven 
indeed,  thua  use  me  !" 

"  No,  surely  not,  my  dear  son, — Heaven  for- 
bid I  should  use  thee  othenvise  than  thy  service 
merits ;  I  am  far  too  well  pleased  willingly  to 
vex  thee,  but,  on  my  conscience,  know  I  not 
what  promise  'tis  thou  claim'st?  in  troth,  what 
promise  could  have  been  needful  in  order  to  ii 
duce  thee  to  defend  thy  father's  land 

"  Again,  what  promise ! — again  you  ask  rae 
this ! — Still  you  affect  to  be  ignorant !  Well, 
Sire,  if  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  of 
your  words,  I'll  do  so ;  they  have  not  slipped 
my  memorj',  I  assure  you,  though  they  are  it 
seems  no  longer  in  yours.  List,  then !  When 
I  last  saw  you  and  my  mother — would  she  were 
here  to  witness  what  I  say — in  such  deep  trouble, 
I  offered  to  go  against   the   foe,  if  you  would 
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promise  me  the  delight  of  once  again  beholding 
£mily ;  and  I  now  call " 

"Did  I  promise  that  I  /  promise  to  allow 
thee  to  see  one  whom  I  am,  and  always  was, 
fully  resolved  thou  slialt  have  no  commime  with! 
■ — Say  you  I  pronuBed  this !  Fye,  fye,  Gaultier, 
thus  to  put  words  into  my  mouth  which  ne'er 
approached  my  mind — thou  knottiest  that  I  did 
never  make  thee  such  rash  promise !" 

"  Say  not  fye,  fye,  on  me.  Sire,  it  should  be 
fye,  fye,  upon  yourself !  Why,  did  I  not  hold 
you  by  the  hand ; — did  I  not  ask  you  to  bestow 
that  single  guerdon  for  obedience  to  your  wishes? 
Did  not  my  mother  cry  '  Ay,'  to  it ;  and  did 
you  reprove  her  for  what  she  said  ?  or  did  you 
cry,  '  I  will  not  have  it  so :' — and  was  I  not  jus- 
tified in  taking  such  a  silence  for  consent?  Oh, 
my  dear  parent,  my  loved  and  most  honoured 
fatlier,"  he  continued,  changing  his  voice  sud- 
denly to  a  more  plaintive  and  supplicating  tone, 
"  Can  you  thus  use  me — thus  deceive  me ! — 
Can  you  behold  a  son,  your  only  son,  whom  you 
love  so  tenderly,  who  returns  your  affection 
with  so  mucli  fondness,  can  you  bear  to  see  liim 


Can  you  wish  to  see  me  Hi 
of  pain  and  listlessness,  instead 
in  myself,  and  useful  to  others 
Emily  to  wife — there  is  no  actii 
BO  grand,  or  glorious,  which  see 
my  grasp.  Refuse  this  boon, 
of  worth  of  which  I  feel  me  capabl 
Emily  alone  hath  power  to  inJ 
and  nerre  mine  arm.  Deny  her 
the  world  will  be  a  blank ;  myae 
it.  Oh,  my  father,  my  fiiend,' 
tinued,  as  he  bent  his  knee  up( 
"  relent — grant  me  to  have  Emil 
Think  but  of  the  happiness  you 
think  only  of  that,  and  then  y 
will — I'm  sure  you  will  relent." 
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till  he  ceased  to  hear  his  son's  voice;  when, 
Ihinkuig  it  incumbent  on  him  to  make  some  sort 
of  answer,  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  gazing  at 
him  full  in  the  face,  and  at  the  same  time  strok- 
ing his  own  chin  with  the  greatest  apparent  self- 
complacency,  replied  in  the  following  very  brief 
and  pitliy  sentence — 

"  rUbed n'dif  Ido!' 

Napoleon  used  to  say,  that  "  from  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous  it  is  but  a  step;"  and 
nothing  could  well  sound  more  absurdly  to  those 
who  were  quietly  standing  by,  listening  to  the 
conversation,  than  such  an  answer  lo  such  an 
appeal.  Gaultier  felt  this  as  on  additional 
wound  to  his  disappointment.  The  hopes  he 
had  conceived  and  cherished  from  the  extracted 
promise, — hopes,  wliich  his  recent  success  had 
strengthened,  and  wiiich  the  joy  his  father 
manifested  on  first  seeing  hini  return  had  clianged 
into  certitude,  were  thus,  at  one  blow,  crushed. 
In  de  Manny's  tone  of  voice,  his  countenance 
and  manner  of  expressing  liimself,  he  perceived 
a  fixed  and  determined  resolve  of  never  suffering 
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Lhm  cajoled,  exceeded  all  the  bou 
priety,  if  not  of  reason ;  but — and  th 
for  the  purpose  of  luxuriating  with 
iu  the  revenge  he  meditated — be  ma( 
to  hide  these  passions  from  his  fathei 
lock  them  within  his  own  bosom.  So 
him  with  a  mock  and  affected  cal 
asked : — 

"  la  this,  sire,  the  most  gentle  ansi 
expect  from  you  ?" 

"  Ay  !  perdie,  that  is  it,"  replied  d 
— "  that  is  it,  I  can  tell  thee.  Art  no 
to  come  miauling  here  like  a  sick  ba1 
this  wench,  who  hath  neither  name, 
nor  mother  to  give  her  one, — no,  noi 
put  upon  her  back,  save  what  is  bes 
her  in  charity.    Let  thee  mag^ie^^ 
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lire  before  thine  eyes.  The  jade ! — Name  her 
no  more,  sirrah ! — Begone." 

In  saying  this,  de  Maunj'  arose,  and  was  leav- 
ing the  court,  but  his  son  took  him  by  the  arm 
and  retwied  him. 

"  Again,  Seigneur,  bethink  you, — have  you 
nought  more  to  add  ?" 

"  Not  another  word !" 

"  Certes  then,  Seigneur,"  repUed  Gaultier 
coolly — "  I  am  greatly  grieved  to  find  that  one 
at  your  time  of  life,  and  your  station  in't  to  boot, 
should  thus  descend  to  tell,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
to  act  a  falsehood ;  and  moreover  do  I  feel 
ashamed,  when  I  reflect  that  it  is  my  father  who 
hath  done  it.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  I  now  can  have 
nought  more  to  say  upon  this  subject,  save  that 
as  you  have  made  me  break  a  vow  in  heaven,  I 
must  do  my  best  to  make  my  peace  with  Hea- 


Tlien  beckoning  to  de  Laval,  who,  with  the 
rest,  had  been  standing  apart  during  the  conver- 
sation,— and  who  was  scarcely, — m  spite  of  his 
misfortune, — able  to  refrain  from  laughter — ho 
said  to  him : — 
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*'  Chevalier !  you  are,  I  believe,  my  pri- 
sonei  V 

"  Alas  \"  replied  de  I<ava!,  the  fortune  of  war 
hath  placed  Jiie  in  your  power." 

*'  How  like  you,  Seigneur,  this  steed  of  mine  ? 
Is't  not  a  line  animal?" 

De  I>aval  looked  displeased  at  the  slightne^ 
of  the  question  put  at  such  a  moment,  he  ima- 
gined, to  insult  him ;  and  made  do  reply. 

"  I  made  bold,  Seigneur,  to  enquire  your 
opinion  of  this,  the  destrier,  which  I  crossed 
to  day ;  you  seem  not  to  have  heard  my  ques- 
tion, or  courtesy,  perchance,  doth  make  you 
silent,  you  not  deeming  well  of  him." 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  other,  who  still  tliougbt 
Gaultier  intended  to  affront  him — "  the  steed 
may  be  the  best  or  tlie  worst  in  all  Flanders  for 
ought  I  know  to  the  contrary ;  for  never  having 
crossed  liim,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  appreciate 
his  merits." 

''  That's  very  true ;  so  may  it  please  you,  try 
him.     Mount,  and  trot  him  round  the  court." 

"  I  know  not,"  retorted  angrily  de  Laval, 
"  wherefore  you  thus  taunt  me ;  but  Ihis  1  know. 
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it  is  ungenerous  and  unknightty  in  a  boy  of  your 
few  years  to  lord  it  thus  o'er  one,  whom  fortune, 
more  than  valour  or  great  prowess,  puts  within 
his  power." 

"  Ha!  say  you  so ! — boy!" — Gaultier  hastily 
replied — and  then  checking  himself,  continued 
in  a  milder  voice, — "But  no — cast  a^ide  such 
thoughts.  Chevalier !  —  For  had  not  nature 
made  me  incapable  of  wanton  insult,  mine  own 
misfortunes  have  taught  me  mercy.  —  I  did 
intend  no  insult.  Mount,  I  pray  you.  I  have 
my  reasons." 

Still  de  Laval  knew  not  well  what  to  think  of 
the  strange  behaviour  of  his  victor ;  yet,  feeling, 
that,  even  were  it  designed  as  an  a&ont,  he  was 
then  in  no  condition  successfully  to  resent  it ;  he 
resolved  to  put  the  best  coiuitenance  he  could 
upon  the  matter  for  the  present ;  and  so,  mount- 
ing the  barb,  which  Gaultier  had  taken  from  the 
hands  of  the  groom,  he  first  walked,  trotted, 
and  tlien  galloped  him  several  times  round  the 
court  yard,  that  he  might  prove  his  paces ;  aiWr 
which,  returning  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left 
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Gaiiltier  standing  with  his  father,  he  address 
liira,  saying: — 

"  In  troth,  Seigneur,  you  are  in  the  right  to 
speak  well  of  this  steed ;  I  remember  not  ever 
to  have  crossed  an  animal  whose  paces  were  so 
good.  I  know  not  if  his  strength  and  mettle, 
be  equal  to  his  fire  and  spirit; — but  if  so,  he 
must  be  invaluable." 

In  saying  this,  he  was  about  to  dismount  and 
deliver  him  to  the  groom,  but  Gaultier  pre- 
vented him. 

"  Stay,  Seigneur,"  he  said, — "you  did  but  just 
now  acknowledge  yourself  to  be  my  prisoner, 
fairly  and  loyally  captured  whilst  bearing  arma 
against  my  House.  Being  so,  it  followeth  that  I 
possess  an  absolute  right  both  over  your  land  and 
person, — that  I  may  retain  you  prisoner,  if  so 
it  please  me,  or  release  you  for  any  sum  I  choose 
to  name  as  ransom,  and  under  the  condition  of 
never  again  appearing  in  arms  against  us. — Is*t 
not  so  ? " 

"  Ay,  Seigneur. — Such  is  indeed  the  lav  J 
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"  Hearten  then  to  what  I  say. — I  agree  to 
restore  you  to  freedom  when  you  shall  have 
sworn  by  the  holy  Rood,  and  by  the  relics  of 
our  most  honoured  Saints,  to  perform  the  terms 
which  I  am  going  to  name, — provided  always, 
that  they  imply  nought  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  a  knight." 

"  Upon  the  faith  and  honour  of  a  true  and  loyal 
Knight,"  replied  de  Laval,  "  do  I  pledge  me  to 
fuliil  whatever  conditions  you  propose,  provided, 
as  you  say,  they  offend  not  the  laws  of  chivalry." 

"  Your  hand  on  tliis,  my  Lord ! " 

"  Behold  it.  Sire,"  said  de  Laval,  stretching  it 
forth. 

"  Seigneur  de  Laval,"  resumed  Gaultier,  "for 
these  three  last  years  and  more  have  you  borne 
arms  against  my  House,  thus  causing  to  the  noble 
and  most  worthy  Seigneur  de  Mauny,  my  father, 
an  infinity  of  toil,  moil,  turmoil,  and  trouble. — At 
his  request,  and  on  his  most  solemn  promise,  of 
allowing  me  to  see  a  certain  damoyselle  whom 
I  affection,  did  I  go  out  to  meet  you  in  the  field. 
Fortune  favoured  me. — I  took  you  prisoner,  and 
thus  released  him  from  fear;  which  being  done, 
g2 
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he  refuses  to  make  good  his  words. 
sioiiately  fond  of  justice,  and  love  to  have  things 
equal  betwixt  man  and  man, — besides  whicli. 
I  would  not,  for  half  the  county  of  Hainault, 
that  my  father's  conscience  should  be  burdened 
wth  tlie  thinking  he  hath  wronged  me ;  this  it 
must  soon  be,  unless  I  interfere,  for  he  halli 
broken  faith  witli  me,  and  does  not  know  it  yet: 
— but  he'll  6nd  it  out  in  time,  I  fear,  and  then 
he  will  be  grieved,  which  would  be  a  pity,  for 
he  is  a  good  old  man,  and  very  fond  of  me.  So 
to  prevent  all  this,  I  now  command  you.  Seig- 
neur, to  return  to  Canibrai  straight,  acquaint  my 
Lord  the  Bishop  with  this  day's  adventure,  and 
then,  collecting  all  the  men  which  you  can  muster, 
return  here,  renew  the  siege,  and  quit  it  not  till 
thereisnotonestoneofBavay  res  ting  on  another. 
— Now,  away!" 

"  How!"  was  exclaimed  by  all  present,  but  by 
none  with  more  surprise  than  by  de  Laval  himself. 

"  No  reply,  Seigneur ! — Haste — away ! — bury 
the  rowels  in  your  steed. — Fly,  or  the  portcuUiit 
will  be  do^vn." 

In  truth  de  Laval  had  not  a  moment  to 
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for  de  Mauny,  recovering  from  the  astonish  men  t 
xvhich  his  son's  conduct  had  produced,  thundered 
out  to  the  guardian  of  the  bridge  : — 

"  Ho!  there,  warder,— heave  to  the  gates, — 
let  the  portcullis  fall  \ " 

But  it  was  all  in  vain.  Having  seized  tlie 
tein,  Gaultier  turned  the  steed's  head  towards 
tlie  open  gate,  and  touching  his  haunches  vnth 
a  slight  switch  he  held,  the  animal  bounded  on- 
wards, and  arrived  at  the  archway  before  its 
guardian,  who  had  mingled  with  the  throng, 
could  return,  to  loose  the  chain  upholding  the 
portcullis. — Yet  a  moment  more,  his  rider  had 
been  recaptured ;  as  it  was 

"  To  pan  there  wu  luch  acnnly  roDin, 
"  The  ban  (leccendiiig  ginied  hts  pliune.'' 

In  another  instant  the  horse's  hoofs  were  heaid 
thundering  along  the  hollow  planks  of  the  draw- 
bridge ; — de  Laval  gained  the  open  country,  nor 
stayed  to  look  around  him,  till  Bavay  was  far 
beyond  hia  power  of  sight, 

Tliere  are  some  things  beyond  auger,  or  at 
least  beyond  an  open  exhibition  of  it, — which  are 
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SO  verj-,  Terj',  provoking,  that  the  sufferer  is 
fuhamed  to  show  the  whole  he  feels,  and  there- 
fore attempts  disguising  it  altogether.  This  is 
what  de  Maunj  did,  when,  approaching  his  son 
immediately  after  the  adventure  just  related, 
he  silently  gazed  on  his  face  for  some  time,  till, 
no  longer  able  to  contain  himself,  he  broke  forth 
its  follows : — 

"  Disgracious  boy ! — Unnatural ! — Recrei 


"  My  dear  father,"  replied  GaulUer,  with 
greatest  possible  amenity  and  coolness  —  'tis 
easy  enough  to  be  cool,  i'faith !  when  one  has 
contrived  to  heat  an  antagonist— nothing  in  the 
world  so  soothing  and  comfortable !— "  My  dear 
father,  spare  yourself  the  use  of  such  hard  words. 
Why  arc  you  vexed  ? — You  engaged  me,  on  cer- 
tainconditions, to  release  you  from  an  enemy — this 
I  accomplished — You  afterwards  found  the  t( 
so  hard,  that  you  chose  not  to  abide  by  thei 
Well  then,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  matl 
should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  before  the  treaty.  This  I  have, 
to  tlie  best  of  my  poor  power,  effected, — ; 
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ought  to  thank  me  for  it ;  for  now  you  may 
consider  that  you  have  done  me  no  injustice, 
aiid  may  thus  sleep  with  a  pure  conscience.  I, 
on  my  side,  have  no  longer  a  tight  to  complaiu 
o£  yout  except,  indeed,  that  you  have  made  me 
get  battered  about  till  my  bones  ache — and  all 
for  nothing, — but  let's  not  speak  o"  that— it's  a 
trifle." 

"  How!"  replied  de  Mauny,  provoked  by  his 
son's  assumed  cabnness,  more  even  than  by  the 
escape  of  the  enemy.  "  Dost  thou  then  glory 
in  thy  conduct ! — Thinkest  thou  I  will  suffer 
thee  to  lord  it  here  \ — Art  thou  in  tliine  own 
fortress  or  in  mine? — Are  these  vassals  at  nty 
command,  or  will  they  obey  thy  bidding^ — I'll 
soon  show  thee ! — Hither  mine  henchmen,"  he 
continued,  beckoning  to  two  sturdy  fellows 
waiting  near  hun, — "  lead  this  stubborn  boy  to 
the  Northern  tower. — Go,  Sir,"  he  continued  to 
his  son,  "  and  in  a  prison,  and  on  prisoner's  fare, 
learn  you  to  behave  with  decency  to  your  parent, 
and  to  forget  this  most  disgraceful  passion  for 
the  sor^  jade  who  hath  bewitched  your  senses." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


I^  the  mean  while,  Emily,  the  original,  thoi 
inuocent  mover  of  all  this  turmoil,  condimed- 
close  prisoner  in  her  ovm  charabt^r,  whence  she 
waa  not  suffered  to  move,  either  daj  or  night, 
lest  xhe  should  be  espied  by  the  menials.     Si 
a  complete,  and  almost  solitary,  confinement,(l 
it  was  not  very  frequently  that  either  the  Baroff' 
or  his  lady  allowed  tlieniselves  to  >Tsit  her)  was 
but  little  suited  to  the  taste  or  temper  oi'a  young 
girl,  who  had  ever  hitherto  been  accustomed 
rove  at  liberty.     Her  grief,  too,  waa  gr< 
afTgiavated  by  the  uncertainty  of  her  lover's 
And  of  what  steps  hia  lather  might  havi 
against  him — save  that  she  had  heard  of 
iuiprisoimient, — she  knew  not!    but  &om 
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de  Mauny's  recent  conduct  to  herself,  she  looked 
npon  him  as  a  harsh,  hard-hearted  man,  who 
would  not  scruple  to  adopt  any  measures  how- 
ever violent  or  oppressive,  to  obtain  an  object  of 
desire.  Perhaps  he  would  compel  him  into 
marrying  with  some  other  damoyselle  ;  pcrhaptt, 
indeed,  his  imprisonment  had  been  in  con- 
sequence of  a  refusal  to  comply  with  such 
orders. 

One  fine  autumnal  night,  being,  from  the 
agitation  which  such,  and  a  thousand  other 
thoughts  of  a  like  nature  had  cast  her  into, 
unable  to  sleep ;  she  arose  from  her  bed,  and 
placed  herself  at  the  window  to  enjoy  the 
freshness  of  the  breeze.  The  moon  was  up, 
the  nightingale  pouring  forth  his  melancholy 
notes,  and  the  hour  was  that  in  which  happy 
lovers  love  to  meet,  and  in  which,  those  whom 
love  has  treated  rudely,  choose  to  complain  of 
his  unkindness ; — Emily  was  of  this  latter  class. 
She  thought  of  her  lover— ~of  his  father^ — of  her 
own  desolate  condition — of  the  unliuppiness  slie 
had  occauoned — and  of  that  which  she  liersetf ' 
endured ;  then  said  that  could  she  but  promiEc 
q3 
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iierstilf  a  reasonable  probability  of  escaping,  she 
would  not  hesitate  to  make  the  attempt^  and 
seek  an  aaylum  in  some  other  country. 

Yet,  where— should  she  even  succeed  in 
escaping^ — 'Was  she  to  look  for  a  place  of  safety? 
this  was  a  question  too  natural  not  to  occur 
even  to  her,  young  as  she  was ;  yet,  was  It  no 
sooner  asked,  than  with  all  the  fond  confidence  of 
youth,  "twasalsoanswered.  She  might  shesaid  hire 
lierself  to  some  one  for  whom  she  would  work, 
and  thus  obtain  Bubsistence,  She  could  play 
upon  the  vii^nal  or  guitar; — there  would  be  an 
liundred  ways  she  im^ned  by  which  she  could 
gain  a  living.  Alas !  poor  £mi]y, — she  who  had 
been  bred  so  delicately,  and  been  in  daily  inter- 
course with  dames  and  seigneurs,  is  now  about 
to  mix  with  herdsmen  and  peasants,  that  she 
may  gain  a  livehhood  by  manual  labour:  yet, 
bow  hard  soever  this  might  be,  she  still  preferred 
it  to  subsisting  on  the  bounty  of  another,  who 
was  either  incapable  or  unwilling  to  protect  her 
against  the  barbarity  of  one  persecuting  her  with 
such  an  unrelenting  cruelty. 

Yet,  insane   and  hopeless  as  the  pioject  of 
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thua  flinging  herself  upon  the  world  might  have 
been,  it  was  by  no  means  unnatural,  or  without 
charms.  There  is  a  delight,  an  extatic  enjoy- 
ment in  thus  feeling,  though  abandoned,  yet 
at  large ; — though  friendless,  free  :  and  there 
exists  in  the  heart  of  youth  a  buoyancy,  which 
makes  it  not  only  cheerfully  bear  up  against 
risk  and  difficulty,but  even  court  them  for  the  sake 
of  conquest. 

Many  of  my  readers  may  remember  the  toy^ 
value  twenty  sols,  given  to  Jean  Jaques  Rous- 
seauy  at  Milan,  and  by  means  of  which  he 
and  his  fidend,  Barcl6,  had  calculated  they  should, 
and  that  too  qpeedily,  make  a  large  fortune. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  days  of  their  journey 
toirturds  Geneva,  this  source  of  immense  wealth 
got  broken;  thus  were  the  hopes  of  the  two  en- 
thusiasts in  one  moment  destroyed;  they  looked 
at  it  an  instant,  then  burst  out  into  laughter, 
and  again  set  themselves  to  hope  in  some  other 
direction. — Could  I  but  imitate  them  in  this 
species  of  mirth,  I  should  be  the  merriest  man 
in  Christendom.  Ah  I  ma  pauure  fatUame  d 
PH^on  cambien  souveni  tu  as  its  coBSie. 
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The  idea  of  escape  liad  scarcely  pi 
ilaelf  to  Emily's  mind  before  she  adopted,  and 
scarcely  did  she  adopt,  ere  she  endeavoured  to 
execute  it.  Going  to  her  wardrobe  she  thence 
took,  and  dressed  herself  in  a  gown  of 
checkliiton,  or  striped  stuif ;  and  ha\ing  put 
a  pair  of  galages,  or  wooden  shoes,  such  as 
wad  accustomed  at  times  to  use  in  the  gai 
she  covered  her  head  with  a  bonnet  large  enough 
to  conceal  her  visage  from  the  observation  of 
those  she  was  about  to  encounter.  Her  next 
step  was  to  her  toilet  box,  whence  she  took  the 
Httle  money  she  had  in  store,  as  also  the  jewels 
it  contained,  some  of  which  were  of  great  value. 

Amongst  them  was  a  triuket  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  heart ;  at  one  side  of  this  was  placed 
t\  spring,  which,  when  shghtly  touched,  Hew 
open,  and  presented  to  view  two  comportments: 
in  the  hrst  of  which  was  a  lock  of  verj- 
coloured  hair,  and  around  it,  marked  in 
the  letters  J.  A.  In  the  other  were  two  h 
of  hair,  difieriug  in  colour,  and  around  them 
scribed,  also  in  enamel,  the  letters,  R.  A.  J, 
The  exterior  of  tlie  trinket  was  set  with 
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sione&  called  jagonce,  thai  is  a  species  of  garnet 
of  a  very  deep  colour. 

Emily,  perhaps  from  that  atUtchment  vfhicli  ■ 
naturally  grows  from  an  early  and  long  acquaint- 
ance, had  always  liad  a  particular  regard  for  this.  • 
It  bad  been  the  first  piece  of  finery-  with  which  ' 
she  bad  been  presented  by  her  protectress,  who  • 
at  the  same  time  said,  that  she  was  not  to  con-  '< 
aider  it  in  the  light  of  a  gift,  but  as  her  own  " 
property,  it  having  been  found  on  her  mother's  ' 
penon  about  ele^-en  or  twelve  years  ago,  when 
■he,  Kmily,  first  became  a  resident  at  Bavay. 

And  now  it  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  of  me 
to  inform  the  reader  not  only  of  the  manner  in 
which  £mily  was  introduced  into  the  family 
where  she  had  passed  her  childhood,  but  also  as 
to  her  birth  and  parentage.  I  would  willingly 
gratiiy  his  curiosity  in  both  of  these  partictilan, 
weze  it  in  my  power  to  do  so ;  hut  it  unfortu- 
nat^y  is  not,  it  not  having  yet  reached  my 
knowledge  either  who  she  is,  or  what  she  is;  or 
what  country  gave  her  birth.  Whether  she  was 
descended  &om  princes  or  £rom  peasants,  or 
whether  she  first  drew  breath  in  France  or  Eng. 
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land,  Gennany  or  any  other  country.  With 
regard  to  the  former  of  these  queries,  I  atu  able 
to  give  a  more  satisfactory  answer,  and  will  do 
so  in  the  following  manner. 

It  was  at  the  termination  of  one  of  those 
splendid  tournaments  held  at  the  Court  of  Hain- 
ault  on  the  sixth  of  June,  to  celebrate  the  Fete 
Dieii,  that  tlie  Baron  de  Bavay,  returning  by  a 
thick  forest  towards  his  own  castle,  bad  his  atten- 
tion attracted  by  the  shrieks  of  awoman  imploring 
succour.  He  instantly  halted,  in  order  to  assure 
himself  of  the  precise  direction  in  which  the  sound 
came  ;  and  having  ascertained  that  it  was  front 
a  point  to  the  lefl  of  the  path  he  waa  pursuing, 
he  ordered  his  attendants  to  follow  him, 
pricked  on  towards  it,  and  with  much  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  density  of  the  forest  through  which 
tJiey  had  to  force  their  way,  the  troop  at  length 
arrived  at  another  road,  leading  in  the  directiou 
of  Cambrai. 

Upi>n  the  road  itself  they  perceived  five  men 
stretched  lifeless  on  the  earth ;  whilst,  at  about 
the  distance  of  eighty  or  an  himdred  yards  from 
the  spot,  they  beheld  a  woman  holding  a  child 
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in  her  arms ;  and  who,  having  waited  till 
overthrow  of  her  champions,  had  endeavoured 
to  escape  &oin  the  danger,  by  ui^ing  her  mule 
towards  the  deepest  part  of  the  wood. 

These  caitifls,  who  were  of  that  class  of  per- 
sons then  known  in  France  by  the  name  of 
Brabarifom,  and  who,  changing  their  trade  as 
circumstances  required,  sometimes  let  themselves 
as  soldiers,  at  others  were  employed  themselves 
as  banditti, — having  overcome  her  escort,  set  off 
to  pursue  the  fugitive,  whom  they  found  but 
little  difficulty  in  overtaking,  and  whom  de  Bavay 
saw  defending  herself  and  child  with  all  the 
strength  and  energy  whicli  a  woman  could  exert, 
against  the  brutal  attack  of  these  ruffians,  who 
had  already  dragged  her  off  the  mule,  and  would 
have  soon  succeeded  in  rifling  and  murdering 
her,  but  for  his  opportune  interference. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  he  come  in  sight, 
accompanied  by  a  troop  of  about  twelve  or  fiftf 
followers,   than,   leaving  their  work  unfinished, 
tliey  fled,  and  darting  through  the  forest,  the 
intricacies  of  which  were  perfectly  well  known 
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to  them,  thfy  buried  themselves  from  view,  ana 
were  soon  beyond  all  fear  of  pursuit. 

De  Bavay,  coming  up  to  the  woman,  " 
neither  by  dress  nor  appearaJice  indicated  t 
she  belonged  to  more  than  the  middle  i 
society,  but  whose  beauty  was  such  a 
him  think  it  had  formed  one  of  the  objects  of  the"' 
ruffians  in  their  attack,  accosted  her,  and  at^  ' 
tempted  to  bestow  the  succour  her  case  seemal 
to  require. 

Wearied  with  the  violence  of  the  exertionj  ' 
she  had  made  in  her  defence,   as  also  with  the 
loss  of  blood,  flowing  profusely  from  &  wound 
which,  during  the  struggle,  she  had  received  itf'9 
her  left  side,  she  had  fainted  ere  de  Bavay  reached 
her,  and  was  thus  disabled,  either  by  word  < 
sign  from  intimating  who  she  was,   or  to  wh»C 
place  proceeding. 

Having  in  vain  attempted  to  restore  her  t 
animation,  he  bound  up  her  wound,   and  ordt 
ijig  her  to  he  lifted  on  horseback,  consigned  tl 
to  the  charge  of  an  attendant.     Tliis  was  ' 
sorry  and  jolting  mode  of  conveyance  for  o 
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her.  conditioQi  but  waa  the  only  one  which  pre- 
sented itself. 

He  next  bethought  him  of  the  childi  a  female 
in&nt  of  about  perhaps  three  years  and  a  half 
or  four  years  old,  who  was  still  crying  with  terror 
at  the  surrounding  scene,  and  seemed  moreover 
to  feel  the  dullness  of  the  evening  air.  Mount- 
ing on  borsebacky  he  enveloped  her  in  a  mantle^ 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  spot  he  had  quitted,  and 
then  pursued  his  way  to  Bavay. 

The  expedition  which  the  troop  was  induced 
to  make,^  both  in  order  to  avoid  being  benighted 
in  woods  infamous  for  banditti,  as  well  as  that 
they  might  procure  assistance  for  the  poor  suf^ 
ferer  who  accompanied  them,  only  served  to  ag- 
gravate the  evil  they  vnshed  to  remedy ;  for  the 
motioin  of  the  horse,  jolting  over  the  uneven 
roads,  proved  more  than  her  strength  could  bear ; 
besides  which,  the  friction  of  the  man's  arm 
against  hef  waist,  displaced  the  bandages,  so  that 
the  blood  again  beginning  to  flow,  they  were  ob- 
Uged  tohalt^  in  order  to  bind  the  woundup  anew. 
But  all  this  care  was  useless  to  the  object  of  it ; 
who  had  no  sooner  been  dismounted  from  the 
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saddle,  then  opening  her  eyes,  she  seemed  to 
make  an  ineffectual  effort  to  speak,  and  then, 
falling  back  into  the  arms  of  him  who  supported 
her,  expi  red- 
Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done,  but  to 
sling  the  corse  behind  the  one  who  had  borne  it 
whilst  living,  and  convey  it  to  the  next  village 
for  interment.  This  was  performed,  and  de  Bavny 
having  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  the  Vicaire, 
pursued  his  journey  homewards  with  his  young 
charge,  whom  at  his  arrival  he  gave  into  the  can 
of  his  lady. 

On  doing  this  he  little  thought  that  she  was 
destined  to  make  so  long  a  sojourn  in  his  family 
as  eventually  proved  to  be  the  case  ;  but  ima- 
gined that,  inquiries  being  instantly  set  on  foot, 
and  the  place  of  the  child's  asylum  discovered, 
he  would  shortly  have  been  required  to  deliver 
her  up  to  her  surviving  parent,  or  to  her  other 
relatives.  Yet  days,  weeks,  and  months  passed 
on,  without  any  such  reclamations  being  made  ; 
and  indeed,  ns  the  Baron  himself  did  not  take 
any  step  towards  discovering  tliem,  and  as  there 
were  no  witneBses  to  the  transaction,  except  him- 
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self  and  his  attendants,  on  one  side,  aad  tlie 
banditti  on  the  other,  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  child's  place  of  abode  should  be  found  out, 
except  by  her  parent's  addressing  himself  imme- 
diately to  the  spot  where  she  lived,  and  this  did 
not  happen  to  be  the  case. 

Time  passed  on— de  Bavay  and  his  dame,  who 
were,  at  iirst,  interested  in  her  fate  solely  &om 
the  pity  and  compassion  inspired  by  her  forlorn 
and  helpless  condition,  began  to  feel  that  iditd* 
ness  and  affection  towards  her,  which  it  was 
so  natural  to  entertain  for  a  gay  yet  gently  tem- 
pered child,  who  was  constantly  before  their 
eyes,  and  who,  repaying  kindness  with  love, 
seemed  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of  parents. 
Far,  therefore,  from  feeling  disappointed  that 
her  relations  did  not  appear  to  claim,  and  take 
her  from  them,  they  soon  came  to  fear  that  they 
would,  at  one  time  or  other,  do  so,  and  thus  rob 
them  of  one  whom  it  was  now  their  earnest  wish 
to  retain,  as  a  constant  inmate  of  their  family. 
This,  however,  not  proving  to  be  the  case  ;  they, 
having  no  children,  resolved  to  educate  her  as  if 
she  had  been  their  own  offspring ;  and  for  that 
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purpose,  caused  her  to  be  instructed  bi  all  those 
accompUshmeDts,  which  were  usually  possessed 
by  persons  in  the  rank  he  wished  her  to  hold  tn 
society. 

In  doing  this,  liowcver,  his  utmost  inteiitiuii 
was,  that  she  shoidd  inherit  what  is  c&Ued  his 
personul  property  [  more  thaji  this  he  could  not 
have  designed,  his  land  in  Bavay  being  held  as 
a  fief  of  de  Mauny,  to  whom,  therefore,  from  the 
nature  of  its  tenure,  it  would  necessarily  escheat 
on  his  decease  without  heirs ;  so  that  his  Lord 
would  have  acquired  no  accession  of  domain,  by 
suffering  his  son  to  espouse  her,  even  had  he 
been  disposed  to  have  laid  aside  his  objections 
respecting  the  uncertainty  of  her  parentage.     ■ 

As  for  Emily  hei-self,  never  having  known 
her  parents,  but  been  educated  by  two  per- 
sons, whose  tenderness  and  affection  had  sup- 
plied their  place,  it  is  no  wonder  she  should 
altogether  have  regarded  tlieni  in  that  light.  lu 
truth,  the  matter  would  sometimes  occur,  but  it 
never  occasioned  her  a  real  pang,  until  urged  as 
a  reason  against  her  union  with  Gaultier.  It 
was  then  tliat  the  misfortune  of  her  situation 
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illy  placed  before  her  view,  and  that  the 
»ense  of  it  burst  upon  her  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  disappointed  love,  and,  which  is  even  perhaps 
worse — if  worse  can  he — of  wounded  pride;  and 
it  was  the  latter  of  these  feelings,  probably,  as 
much  as  the  first  of  them,  which  made  her  form 
the  resolution  of  withdrawing  from  a  spot,  in 
which  she  perceived  herself  to  be  considered  as 
subsisting  on  the  bounty  of  others. 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  on  first  entering 
the  family  of  Bavay,  she  bore  the  appearance  of 
being  between  three  and  four  years  of  age.  At 
that  time  of  life,  the  impressions  made  on  our 
senses  are  mostly  weak  and  easily  efiaced ;  and 
though  a  certain  memory  of  some  few  of  the 
events  which  occur  to  us,  or  of  the  objects  we 
behold,  may  remain  with  us  to  the  latest  day  of 
our  existence,  yet  will  the  facts  be  so  dim, 
troubled  and  uncertain,  that,  as  in  a  dreamj  we 
shall  scarcely  be  able  to  render  to  ourselves, 
much  less,  therefore,  to  others,  a  satisfactory 
acconnt  of  what  we  have  done,  or  heard,  or  seen. 

This  was  the  case  with  Emily,  who  had  always 
had  a  vague   and  confused   notion   respecting 
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certain  persons  and  thin^  which  she  had  belie! 
in  childliood.  She  rememhered  travelling  in  a 
wood,  but  whether  under  the  care  of  a  nurse  or 
of  her  mother,  she  could  not  recollect.  She  had 
an  impression — it  was  a  terrific  one — upon  her 
mind,  respecting  amied  men,  and  swords,  and 
violence,  and  screams,  and  of  some  who  came  to 
her  rescue.  She  remembered  having  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  castles,  and  court 
yards,  and  halls,  and  knights,  and  dames ;  but 
whether  these  buildings  were  larger  or  smaller 
in  dimension — whether  they  were  more  superb 
or  less  so  than  the  one  she  had  since  inhabited 
— whether  the  knights  and  their  retiuners  who 
filled  them  were  greater  or  more  few  in  number 
— or  whether  she  herself  were  considered  as  a 
child  of  the  house,  or  only  as  an  inmate  of  it, 
she  could  by  no  means  assure  herself. 

To  say  that  she  had  resolved  to  quit  the  habi- 
tation of  her  early  and  kind  protector,  frith  a 
direct  formal  design  of  seeking  out  her  own 
parents,  would  be  accusing  her  of  far  too  fond 
imaginings,  and  be  asserting  her  to  possess  a 
romantic   disposition   without   one   particle   of 
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reaaon  to  govern  or  direct  it.  Yet  may  one, 
witJiout  any  very  great  stretch  of  imagination, 
suppose  her  not  to  have  been  without  a  hope,  that 
in  the  course  of  her  wanderings,  chance  might 
direct  her  to  some  clue,  by  following  which,  she 
would  arrive  at  the  discovery  of  her  father's 
stalion  in  life,  perhaps  even  to  a  knowledge  of 
her  father  himself,  if  indeed  he  haply  were  still 
in  existence. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Emily  being  thus  equipped  for  her  travels, 
drew  the  sheets  from  off  the  bed,  then  knotting 
them  together,  and  fimilv  attaching  one  end  to 
a  strong  oaken  pilaster,  which  ser\*ed  to  support 
tile  ceiling  of  the  chamber,  flung  the  other  on 
tlie  outside  of  the  lattice.  Having  tlius  pre- 
pared the  means  of  escape,-  she  mounted  upon  a 
bench,  and  leaning  over  the  balustrade,  so  as  to 
enable  herself  to  take  the  first  step  without  re- 
peiWng  too  great  a  jerk,  clung  closely  to  the 
rope,  and  began  slowly  to  descend  to  the  ground, 
which  she  shortly  reached  in  safety. 

She  no  sooner  found  herself  upon  her  feet  in 
the  garden,  than  a  fear  arose  respecting  her 
being  able  to  escape  from  it. 
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The  gate  leading  into  the  street  was  not  always, 
as  she  knew,  closed  at  night,  yet  it  was  so  some- 
times, and  might  be  at  that  time.  With  a  pal- 
pitating heart  she  approached,  and  attempted 
to  lift  the  latch. — It  resisted  the  effort. — She 
was  entrapped  ! — What  could  she  do?  To  re- 
turn was  impossible — to  remain,  full  of  danger. — 
What  would  her  parents,  for  so  was  she  accus- 
tomed to  call  de  Bavay  and  his  dame,  say  to  her, 
for  having  thus  attempted  to  withdraw  from 
their  protection? — Again  she  strove  to  open  it, 
still  was  her  strength  unequal  to  the  task.  Sick 
with  terror,  she  sealed  herself  on  the  turf  to  re- 
flect upon  the  peril  of  her  situation,  and  devise 
means  of  escaping  from  it — none  presented  them- 
selves.— A  thought  struck  her, — had  not  the 
disttu'bance  of  her  mind  enervated,  and  thus 
rendered  her  unable  to  open  the  gate? — It  might 
he  so.  With  a  trepidation  arising  from  the 
mixed  feeling  of  fear  and  hope,  she  arose,  deter- 
mining to  make  one  more  desperate  effort  to  lift 
the  latch.  She  applied  her  whole  strength — 
for  the  first  time  it  seemed  rather  to  give  way — 
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she  continued  the  exertion, — llie  door  jit-lded 
to  it,  and  flew  open. 

In  order  to  defend  its  wood  work  from  the 
rain,  the  gate  had  lately  been  smeared  with  tar, 
which,  having  got  dry,  occasioned  the  latch  to 
stick  to  the  staple.  Tliia  difficulty  overcome, 
she  listened  a  few  minutes,  standing  with  the 
gate  ajar  in  her  hand,  to  assure  herself  that 
there  was  uo  one  on  the  outside,  who,  seeing  her 
leave  the  garden  at  that  Inte  hour,  might  give 
the  alarm. — All  was  still ;  so  gently  closing  the 
door  behind  her,  she  stepped  forth  into  the  town. 

Here,  in  some  obscure  corner,  she  intended 
to  conceal  herself  until  morning,  when,  the  gates 
being  opened  at  an  early  hour,  she  would  be 
able  to  pass  them  unnoticed,  and  pursue  her 
journey  before  her  absence  was  discovered. 

lu  traversing  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  some  safe  spot  to  rest  in,  it  so  chanced, 
that  the  confusion  into  which  the  late  events  had 
plunged  her  mind,  caused  her  to  mistake  the 
way,  and  she,  unawares,  found  herself  opposite 
to  an  old  delapidated  towei-,  flanking  a  c 
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which  overlooked  the  ramparts.  This  was  the 
residence  of  the  Seigiieur  de  Mauny. 

Attracted  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  a  spot 
containing  every  thing  dearest  to  her  afleetions, 
in  which  she  had  spent  so  many  hours  of  inno- 
cent enjojTnent,  and  which  she  scarcely  hoped 
ever  again  to  behold,  Emily  paused  to  gaze  on  it. 

Tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks,  and,  to  say 
she  sighed,  would  be  to  give  but  a  weak  idea  of 
the  agony  her  soul  endured, — She  sobbed,  and, 
burj-ing  her  cheek  within  her  hands,  her  whole 
frame  shook  as  with  convulsions. 

"  Farewell,  dear  Gaultier — my  beloved,  iaie- 
well ! — Whatever  fate  befall  thine  Emily,  mayst 
thou  be  blest ! — Thou  wilt  not,  methinks,  forget 
me.— No, — I  would  not  thou  shouldst  quite 
cast  me  from  thy  memory ;  and  yet,  dear  Da- 
moyseau !  were't  for  thine  happiness  thus  to  do 
— ^forget  me! — I  am  not  so  selfish. —  Thine 
Emily  hatb  not  that  vanity,  to  wish  thou 
shouldst  remember,  for  thy  bane,  one,  who  must 
henceforth  be  to  thee  as  naught." 

In  order  to  take  a  better  view  of  tlie  object 
she  was  looking  towards,  she  flung  back  the 
h2 
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hood  which  had  hitherto  concealed  her  face. 
The  mooD-beams  falling  directly  upon  her  fea- 
tures, which  were  raised  towards  the  turret,  the 
only  part  of  the  castle,  which,  from  the  point 
on  which  slie  stood,  she  could  perceiTe;  the 
objects  opposite  to  her  were  consequently  in  the 
»hade,  and  indistinct,  whilst  the  minute  ones 
were  almost  imperceptible ;  slie,  however,  fan- 
cied she  could  just  perceive  some  one  move  at  a 
small  lattice  in  the  tower,  a  few  feet  above  her 
head. 

Startled  at  this,  and  fearing  every  sound  and 
motion  might  foretell  the  approach  of  a  foe,  she 
hastily  again  drew  forward  her  hood,  and  folding 
her  mantle  around  her,  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  spot,  when  her  step  was  arrested  by 
the  sound  of  a  voice,  the  accents  of  which  liad 
often  before  fallen  as  music  on  her  ear. — 

"  Emily — oh!  Emily — my  lovel — is  it  thou, 
— b  it  indeed  thyself,  or  do  mine  eyes  deceive 
me  ?   Jlow  camest  tliou  here  ?     Oh !  wUitl 
wliither  art  thou  going?" 

Emily  no  sooner  heard  the  tonea  of  that  love! 
voice,  than  she  checked  her  retiring  footsteps 
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She  had  thought  never  again  to  have  beheld 
him. — Had  she  known  of  the  exact  spot  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  been  aware,  that  in  thus  in- 
dulging herself  with  this  last  gaze  at  the  hall  of 
his  nativity,  she  would  have  encountered  him- 
self, she,  perhaps,  would,  from  considerations 
of  pity  to  him,  and  prudence  to  herself,  have 
avoided  the  spot  altogether ;  for  she  well  knew 

'*  Such  partings  do  but  break  the  hearts 
They  vainly  hope  to  heal." 

Firmly  had  she  resolved  within  herself  that 
she  would  not  only  not  seek  for  any  opportunity 
of  meeting  him,  but  would  even  always  avoid 
doing  so, — at  least  during  the  life  of  a  father 
who  disdained  her  alliance, — yet  when  she  heard 
his  voice  beseeching  her  to  stay, — imploring  her 
not  to  flee  from  him, — not  to  leave  him  to  des- 
pair— ^what  could  she  do  but  linger  for  a  while  ? 
She  turned  around  and  sprang  towards  the 
spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  Who  that 
has  a  heart  would  have  acted  otherwise  ?  But 
how  often  &tal  is  it  to  allow  the  impression  of  a 
moment  to  overthrow  the  resolutions  of  our  sober 
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thought.  Yet  how  trequently  do  we  do  so !  I 
know  not  how  the  Demon  works,  to  bring  about 
his  ends,  but  sure  it  is,  that  our  best  feelings — 
thoae  which  do  the  greatest  honour  to  our  most 
dishonourable  natures,  are  those  of  wliich  he  fre- 
quently avails  himself  to  plunge  uh  into  crime. 

Yet  was  Emily  guilty  of  no  critne  in  thus  lis- 
tening to  her  lover.  It  was  an  imprudence  only. 
She  stood  beoeatli  the  lattice,  and  would  have 
spoken,  but  words  failed  her ;  she  could  find  none 
mild  enough  to  tell  liim  of  the  resolution  she 
had  formed  of  quitting  Bavay ;  and  when  she 
had  collected  suflicieut  for  that  purpose,  her  lips 
refusing  to  utter  them,  she  gazed  upon  him 
silently,  and  sobbed.  At  last,  in  a  tremulous 
and  broken  voice  she  spoke. 

"Gauitier!  my  beloved — I  leave  thee, — thy 
peace — ay  and  my  pride  too — for  know,  Gaul- 
tier,  thine  Emily  hath  a  soul  as  proud  and  pas- 
sionate aa  is  thai  of  thy  cruel  father, — my  pride 
demands  this  sacrifice." 

"Thou  about  to  leave  me,  Emily! — Why, 
what  meanest  thou? — Whither  art  thougoing?" 

"  I  mean,  Gaultter,  as  I  did  say,  to  quit  tlua 
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spot, — this  the  asylum  of  my  childhood — where 
I  once  was  happy, — where  I  first  knew  thee, 
but  where  I  must  never  see  thee  more." 

"  To  quit  this  spot,  Emily  !  why  surely,  cliild, 
thou  dreamest?  Did  de  Bavay  give  thee  leave 
to  go  t  \Vhy,  Emily,"  he  continued,  recoUect- 
iug  himself,  "  all  is  confusion  to  me — all  enigmii, 
'Twas  told  to  me  thou  wert  already  gone ;  and 
lo !  when  least  I  did  expect  to  find  thee,  here 
thou  art,  to  tell  me  we  must  meet  no  more. — 
How  w  all  this !" 

Emily  then  explained  to  iiim  all  tliat  had  oc- 
curred since  they  last  saw  each  other,  and  then 
acquainted  him  with  the  resolution  ahe  hiid 
formed  of  leaving  Bavay. 

"  Oh  cruel,  cruel  maid,"  rephed  Gaultierj — 
"  how  can'st  thou  thus  talk  ! — knoweat  thou  not, 
then,  that  ere  I  loved  thee,  I  knew  not  happi- 
ness,— that,  since  loving  thee,  thou  hast  been  to 
me  as  life ;  and  that,  if  I  lose  thee,  1  shall  die  ; 
yet  dost  thou  talk  of  leaving  me  !  Hast  thou  the 
heart  to  do  it,  Emily  ? — Whither  wilt  thou  go? 
Who  shall  tend  thee  on  thy  way — Who  comfort 
thee,  when  in  sorrow — Who  nutae  thee,  if  tliou 
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fallest  sick — Who  support  thee,  if  in  need  i — 
Oh  Emily,  Emily,  hear  me,  in  pity  listen — pi^i 
pity, — leave  me  not !" 

"  Hush,  Gnultier! — knowest  thou  not  each 
word  thou  speakest  is  a  poniard  in  my  bosom ; 
but.  Love,  I  must  not  let  my  pui-pose  thus  be 
shaken  !  I  go — but  be  thou  sure,  that  in  what- 
cTer  portion  of  the  world  her  fate  or  fortune 
drives  thine  Emily,  her  heart  shall  ever  hold  thee 
as  her  dearest  treasure,  and  that  shell  tliink  of 
thee  as  of  one  who  deigned  to  love  a  maiden 
having  nought  to  render  in  return,  except  the 
poor  affections  of  a  grateful  heart." 

To  words,  so  fond  in  expression,  yet  firra  in 
maintaining  the  original  purpose  of  the  speaker, 
what  could  he  replied  ? 

Gaultier  rested  his  cheek  upon  his  arm,  and 
wept.  The  tears  trickled  down,  and  fell  upon 
hia  loved  one's  liand — she  kissed, them  off. 

"  Gaultier,  I  would  not  willingly  be  forgotten 
by  one  I  love  so  well.  'Twould  hurt  me  to  think 
I  were  so,  and  this  poor  heart  of  mine  already 
is  so  deeply  grieved,  it  can  ill  bear  another 
wound. — Take  this,"  slie  continued,  as,  stooping 
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ike  earth,  she  picked  up  a  pebble,  which, — 
«Tapping  with  a  small  parcel,  so  as  to  give  it 
weight,  in  a  piece  of  satin, — she  tilted  towards 
him, — "  Take  this — 'tis  a  lock  of  my  hair,  cut 
off  on  the  day  before  the  Seigneur  your  father 
forbade  our  farther  intercourse.  I  should  have 
given  it  to  you  ere  this,  had  I  been  able  ;  when, 
as  I  could  not,  I  would  have  destroyed  it ;  but 
that  had  been  a  sacrilege,  for  it  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  thee,  and  thua  become  sacred.  Take 
it,  therefore,  dear  Gaultier,  and  when  thou  look- 
est  thereon,  think  upon  her,  who  will  ever  think 
of  thee.     Now  fare  thee  well !" 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  and  blessings  on  thee,  my 
ever  dearest,"  said  Gaultier,  kissing  the  packet 
as  it  alighted  in  his  hands.  "  Yet,  oil  stay  one 
moment,  but  one  moment  more,  to  tell  me  whi- 
ther thou  wilt  go, — to  what  country,  to  what 
clime.  Oh  love,  go  not  at  all, — stay  with  him 
who  so  affections  thee,  and  who  will  foster  thee, 
and  cherish  thee.  Emily !  wait  but  a  few  days, 
— a  few  weeks, — my  father,  wearied  with  pun- 
ishing, will  soon  release  me  &om  prison.  Ay 
he  will  be  glad  to  loose  me,  for  de  Laval  will 
hS 


••  JNay,    nay,    Gaul  tier,"    rep 
*'  break  not  tlius  niv  heart,  bva* 
needs  must  be  denied  to  thee. 
take   thee  firom  thy  home — th; 
station — ^fortune — ^friendsy  and  al 
dear  to  man, — and  make  thee  a  c 
poor  lone  wanderer,  who,  in  the  n 
not  where  she  shall  lay  down  her 
No,  Gaultier,  this  were  to  make  1 
beloved,  on  whom  my  fond  soul  d 
such  a  pure  and  most  entire  affc 
sorry  recompense  for  love.     The 
Mauny,  too,  hath  he  not  menaced 
vassal,  with  his  severest  anger,  £ 
suffer  us  to  meet.     Besides,  too,  G 
est  thou  I  do  not  bear  within  n 
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lum  in  mine  eyes  upon  my  heart,  and  view  it  as  it 
is.  No!  rather  would  I — a  poor  and  needy  wan- 
derer— beg  my  bread  from  door  to  door,  or  earn 
it  by  the  daily  labour  of  mine  hands,  than  e'er 
consent  to  that  which  would  diminish  thy  es- 
teem,— and  this  thou  now  requirest." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  the  eouversation 
betwixt  the  lovers  would  have  continued,  or 
how,  had  they  been  allowed  to  carry  it  on,  it 
might  have  terminated,  though  it  may  be  feared, 
for  we  are  but  poor  creatures  at  the  very  best ! — 
that  a  much  longer  delay  might  have  put  to  flight 
the  generous  determination  Emily  had  formed 
of  not  any  longer  standing  as  a  barrier  'iwixt 
him  and  his  parent's  love ;  but  this  was  a  trial 
she  was  not  compelled  to  undergo, — for  a  senti- 
nel, stationed  near  that  part  of  the  castle,  who, 
from  the  first  of  Emily's  arrival,  had,  imscen, 
observed  her  speaking  with  him,  and  who,  hear- 
ing the  distant  tramp  of  the  patrol  making  its 
rounds,  crept  gently  up  to  her,  and  whispered 
in  her  ear : — 

"  DarooyaeUe— the  guard! — haste,  leave  the 
spot,  or  you  are  undone." 


™iuiiii  II OIL  a  narrow  auey,  ai  aooui  n 
tancc  of  the  street  from  where  she  wa 

There  was  not  an  instant  to  be 
appeared  to  be  advancing  vi-ith  a  quic 
as  though  they  had  perceived  her. 
indeed,  seen  her  ?  if  so,  she  was  lost 

"  Adieu,  adieu,  Gaultier,"  she  hasl 
ii  whisper  exclaimed,  flinging  a  last 
wards  her  lover, — "  My  beloved,  &r 
blest — but  in  thine  happiness,  sometini 
a  thought  on  thy  poor  EniUy." 

Enveloping  her  form  in  the  mantle, 
hurried  away,  and  creeping  softly  I 
tower,  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  castle  i 
supported  by  a  massive  buttress.  On 
of  this,  the  rays  of  the  moon  falling 
rendered  the  spot  unfit  for  a  hidJnm 
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and  drawing  herself  up  into  as  small  compass  as 
she  could,  she  trembliugly  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  guard.  She  scarcely  dared  to  breathe ; 
and  her  heart,  as  if  in  compliance  with  her 
wishes,  almost  ceased  to  beat,  lest  its  throbs 
should  direct  the  attention  of  the  foe. 

Robed  in  that  species  of  long  flowing  tunic 
worn  by  the  soldiery  of  the  time,  and  underneath 
which  they  concealed  naked  swords,  the  patrol 
advanced  towards  the  spot  where  Emily  sate 
folded  up,  like  a  hare,  within  her  form;  ex- 
pecting that  every  tramp  she  heard  would  bring 
them  to  herself.  They  neared  her, — still  she 
could  not  yet  see  them,  for  the  buttress  cut  off 
her  view.  They  reached  the  spot — some  of  them 
even  overstepped  it;  these  stood  plainly  and 
palpably  disco\-ei'ed  to  her  eyes,  yet  she  re- 
mained invisible  to  theirs. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Emily  that  she  had  not 
followed  the  first  impulse  of  her  mind  at  the 
sentinel's  warning,  and  taken  a  direction  acrosa 
tlie  open  space  opposite  to  the  spot  on  which 
she  was  standing.  Had  she  done  ao,  she  must  I 
inevitably  have  been  seen  and  overtaken ;  as  it  J 


though  ut  such  times  fear  made  b 
they  were  fixed  directly  upon  her, 
theless,  remained  unobserved. 

"  Was't  not  here,  Jacques  ?"  said 
of  the  band. 

"  Ay,  Captain,"  replied  the  o 
had  addressed  liimself — "  I  thought  al 
but,"  he  continued,  pointing  towardJ 
tinel,  "  I  was,  it  seems,  mistaken ;  ai 
have  been  that  fellow  who  left  his  pos 
to  it  again  when  he  saw  us  coming :  ' 
is  walking  about  as  if  nought  had  ha] 
Let  us  question  him." 

"  Sirrah,"  said  the  Captain,  going 
sentinel  and  accosting  him,  "  how  dai 
leave  thy  post.  I'll  bave  thee  punishi 
ft'"*  r'^lltf  Tflll  "  jjBlilAdM^ 
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why  then  didst  hurry  back  so  fast  on  seeing  U3 
come  up?" 

"  Seeing  you,  Captain,  I  knew  you  would 
discover  if  anything  was  amiss,  and  so  came 
back, — for  I  was  out  of  rule  and  feared  punish- 
ment." 

*'  Which  was  the  spot  where  thou  didst  hear 
the  sound  V  was  then  demanded. 

"  'Twas  there,"  the  other  replied ;  pointing 
in  a  direction  aa  wide  as  the  localities  of  the 
place  allowed,  of  the  patli  he  imagined  Emily 
must  have  taken  to  escape, 

The  band  then  marched  off. 

The  sentinel  had  miscalculated  Emily's  move- 
ments ;  he  thought  she  would  have  flown  as  fast 
33  fear  could  take  her  towards  some  disbint  place 
of  safety,  and  had  no  notion  that  she  lay  concealed 
within  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  the  spot  where  he 
had  first  warned  her  of  danger,  and  it  was  in 
order  to  afford  time  for  escape  that  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  lengthen  as  much  as  possible  hia 
conversation  with  the  captain  of  the  patrol;  thia 
he  contrived  to  perform ;  and,  in  feet,  by  eva- 
sive, but  plausible  answers  to  the  queries  put  to  J 


beyond  the   fear  of  capture,    tlial 
pointed  out  the  spot. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this,  tlie  li 
pass  beneath  the  very  buttress,  in  t 
which  their  fugitive  lay  concealed 
now  hearing  her  enemies  return  toi 
she  no  longer  hoped  to  escape.  She  I 
heard  them  march  off,  and  jud^ng 
have  given  up  the  pursuit,  arisen 
position,  and  was  just  on  tlie  point  o 
her  conceahnent,  when,  bending  rouQi 
to  observe  the  exact  direction  they  h 
she  saw  them  in  conversation  with  the 

"  Are  they  asking  him  about  me? 
will  lie  betray  me  t"  were  the  ques 
naturally  suggested  to  her  mtnd.  It  t 
».Q/.n       1-   1     II  i^a^M^^^^B 
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It  was  whilst  thus  reasoning  on  lier  danger 
that  she  saw  theiii  leave  the  sentinel,  and  return 
towards  her:  she  crept  back,  and  resumed  her 
former  position.  They  advanced  towards  her, 
and  again  came  in  sight,  nor  did  fear  leave  her 
sufficient  calmness  to  observe  that  their  atten- 
tion was  not  directed  to  the  exact  spot  in  which 
she  lay.  She  saw  only  that  they  approached, 
and  that  their  naked  swords  were  glittering  in 
the  full  moon's  rays,  as  they  held  them  aloft,  in 
anticipation  of  soon  having  need  of  their  service. 

Again  her  courage  sank — and,  "  Now,  I  am 
surely  lost,"  was  spoken  by  her  heart,  rather 
than  uttered  by  her  lips,  as  the  foremost  of  the 
band  made  the  last  step,  bringing  him  to  the 
point  where  they  were  to  turn  off,  in  order  to 
peer  into  that  angle  of  the  moat  which  the 
sentinel  had  pointed  out  i  and  where  they  passed 
so  close  to  the  buttress  that  their  long  tunics 
brushed  it,  so  that  Emily  might  have  stretched 
out  her  hand  and  caught  them,  as  the  breeze 
and  the  quick  motion  of  the  wearers  wafted 
them  towards  her. 

The  first  went  by,  unheeding  her ; — a  second, 


i 


conveisatdoD  toother,  marcli  i 
turning  round  on  angle,  they 
sight — the  sound  of  their  voices 
less  distinct,  and  in  a  few  mon 
entirely  lost. 

"  Holy  Saint  Mary!  I  am 
first  words  which  burst  &om  hen 
Her  limbs  being  cramped  with  tV 
tion  they  had  so  long  miuntiuned, 
they  had  recovered  that  strength 
knew  they  had  bo  much  occasii 
changed  her  plan  of  escape ; — insi 
ing  within  the  town  until  momiit 
been  heroriginal  design,ahe  resolvt 
it  directly,  by  means  of  the  moat ; 
be  the  more  easily  effected,  aatheg 
ing  castles  in  those  days,  were  no 
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was  nevertheless  practicable  to  one  who  used 
caution. 

Leaving  Iier  shelter,  therefore,  slie  sped  to  the 
spot,  and  placing  herself  upon  her  hands  and 
knees,  began  to  let  herself  gently  down  by 
chnging  to  certain  tufts  of  grass  and  low  shrubs, 
with  which,  fortunately  for  her,  the  place  was 
covered;— and  in  this  manner,  shortly  found  her- 
self firmly  footed  at  the  bottom  of  the  graff. 

Thua  was  one-half  of  her  escape  effected ;  she 
now  only  had  to  rise  on  the  opposite  side — but 
this  proved  to  be  a  more  difficult  undertaking 
than  that  she  had  just  accomplished,  for  the 
heath  and  shrubs  which  had  so  facilitated  a 
descent  on  the  other  side,  were  rare  on  this,  and 
even  those  which  did  grow  on  it,  were  placed  so 
Ikr  above  her  head,  that  she  was  unable  to  reach 
thera  by  using  her  utmost  exertions. 

She  now  again  began  to  be  as  seriously  alarmed 
as  ever.  Twice,  already,  had  danger  tlireatcned 
her — twice  had  she  escaped  from  it ;  but  how 
was  this  to  be  overcome?  Should  a  second 
patrol  pass  that  way,  she  must  inevitably  be 
seen,  and  captured  without  the  possibility  of 
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escape ;  and  eveu  granting  that  she  should  have  1 
the  good  luck  to  be  unobsened  by  them,  still 
the  night  was  growing  late,  and  it  lacked  not  j 
much  of  the  hour  when  Aurora  tinges  the  heaveu  I 
with  the  first  raormng's  blush.  Time,  therefore,  I 
was  precious ;  for  if  day-light  overtook  her  whilst  m 
in  the  moat,  she  would  become  visible  to  every  I 
one  who  passed. 

It  seemed  as  if  Heaven  had  thus  raised  her 
hopes  with  a.  near  prospect  of  escape,  only  that 
it  might  mock  them,    and  render  the  augtiisll 
arising  from  an  ultimate  failure,   more  acute. 
As,  wTiiiging  her  hands  with  despair,  she  i 
walking  to  and  fro,  her  foot  chanced  to  strike  J 
agmnst  something  hard  which  hurt  it,  and  her 
attention   being   thus   aroused  from  an   appre- 
hension of  distant  danger  to  a  sense  of  immediate 
pain,  she  stopped,  and  looking  down  to  see  what  . 
had  occasioned  it,  found  that  it  proceeded  frmil 
one  of  those  beams  of  wood,  which,  during  tham 
siege,  had  been  projected  by  the  enemy  againat  I 
the  castle,  and  fallen  short  of  its  destination. 
The  sudden  smart  caused  by   the  blow  being  1 
almost  immediately  allayed,  it  occurred  to  her  ] 
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tlial  tliis  accident  might  furnish  her  with  means 
of  escape. 

Casting  her  eyes  around,  she  saw  several  other 
logs  Ijing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  place 
where  she  was  standing ;  these  were  of  various 
dimensions,  some  lai^er,  and  some  smaller  than 
the  first.  Choosing  those  she  deemed  fittest  for 
her  purpose,  and  such  as  her  strengtli  best  ena- 
bled her  to  move,  she  placed  them  lengthwise, 
two  by  two,  up  the  accUvity,  the  uppermost 
ends  being  just  of  such  a  height  as  enabled  her 
to  step  on  them ;  she  then  elevated  two  otliers 
a  little  above  them,  and  so  on  till  she  had  raised 
a  species  of  ladder  high  enough  to  enable  her  to 
reach  those  bushes,  by  the  aid  of  which  she 
proposed  to  ascend  the  remaining  part  of  the 
acclivity.  This  was  a  work  requiring  both  time 
and  much  labour,  and  the  agitation  of  her  mind 
left  not  to  her  hands  and  feet  all  the  steadiness 
requisite  for  the  purpose  she  had  in  view. 
Happily,  however,  it  was  at  last  effected,  and 
she  found  herself  at  liberty,  and  able  to  direct 
her  steps  to  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  it 
pleased  her  to  go. 
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Close  to  Bavay,  on  its  southern  side,  was  a 
wood,  extending  lengthwise  as  far  as  Landreci, 
to  which  town,  a  road  led  directly  firom  the  first 
named  fortress.  As  it  always  had  been  Emily's 
design  to  travel  towards  La  Provence  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  she  considered  herself  fortunate  in  having 
made  her  escape  by  this  side  of  the  castle,  rather 
than  by  any  of  the  others,  as  she  was  thus  spared 
the  necessity  of  making  a  circuit  of  the  trenches. 
Directing  her  steps,  therefore,  towards  the  wood, 
she  entered  it,  and  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  high  road,  arrived  in  a  few  hours  at  a  hut, 
about  three  leagues  distant  from  the  place  of 
her  departure. 

Here  she  entered,  and  hating  laid  down  to 
rest  for  some  time,  after  the  usual  fatigue  she 
had  undergone,  arase,  and  informing  the  hostess 
she  was  travelling  round  tlie  country  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  livelihood  as  a  mellevse  at 
glee-girl,  besought  she  would  procure  a  viol, 
wherewith  she  might  effect  her  design  ;  this  was 
soon  produced, — when,  changing  her  dress  to 
that  of  a  female  minstrel,  she  again  set  out  on 
her  journey,  which  we  must  leave  her  to  continue 
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alone,  as  it  is  necessaiy  to  return  to  young 
Gaultier,  whom  we  left  deploring  her  loss,  and 
the  insane  project  she  had  formed  of  leaving 
Bavay. 


^    r 


CHAPTER  XrV 

Perceiyino  the  sentinel  appi 
tress,  and  whisper  to  her,  Gai 
being  able  to  catch  the  words,  im 
eluded  that  he  had  come  to  warn  h< 
danger;  whilst  Emily*s  precipiti 
mediately  afterwards,  sufficiently 
of  the  nature  of  the  communic€ 
heart  beat  high  with  apprehensioi 
his  neck  as  fax  through  the  gratin 
as  the  size  of  its  apertures  wou 
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For  the  first  quarter  ofan  hour,  his  anxiety  was 
so  great,  and  his  attention  so  entirely  absorbed, 
with  thinking  on  the  risk  she  ran,  and  the  impro- 
bility  there  was  of  her  escaping  &om  persons 
who  seemed  so  resolved  to  find  hei ;  that  his 
mind  had  no  leisure  to  turn  in  upon  itself,  and 
think  over  the  loss  he  had  sustained ;  but  when 
he  at  length  heard  them  march  off,  and  found 
that  all  was  again  silent,  concluding  they  had 
given  up  the  pursuit,  and  that  she  was  in  safety, 
he  began  to  think  about  himself,  and  to  bemoan 
his  fate. 

No  sooner  had  the  sun  well  risen,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  castle  betaken  themselves  to 
their  morning  occupations,  than  it  was  discovered 
that  Emily  was  flown.  Her  sole  attendant,  an 
old  woman  who  had  nursed  her,  and  who  slept 
in  the  adjoining  room,  entering  to  wish  her  good 
morrow,  was  surprised  at  finding  her  bed  unoc- 
cupied ;  but  at  iirst,  supposing  she  had  risen 
earlier  than  her  usual  custom,  and  gone  to  take 
a  turn  in  the  corridor,  was  just  about  to  leave 
the  chamber,  for  tlie  purpose  of  seeking  her 
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cliarge,  when  turning  towards  the  nindow,  she 
perceived  the  sheets  linked  together  and  thrown 
outside  of  it,  in  the  manner  before  related. 
Conjecturing  from  this  circumstance  what  had 
occurred,  and  being  fearful  of  punishment,  for 
not  having  more  narrowly  watched  her  nursling, 
she  hurried  towards  her  lady's  apartments,  in 
order  to  excuse  her  own  neglect. 

It  haa  been  already  stated,  that  the  affection 
the  Baron  and  hia  lady  felt  towards  their  young 
protegee,  resembled  that  of  parents  to  a  child; 
when,  therefore,  information  of  her  flight  was 
first  announced  to  them,  their  grief  was  propor- 
tionally great,  and  in  full  bitterness  of  heart  did 
they  curse  de  Mauny  for  the  harshness  of  his 
conduct,  and  the  command  which  he  had  laid 
on  them  to  banish  her  from  Bavay. 

In  addition  to  the  grief  which  he  endured  at 
his  loss,  he  had  the  mortification  of  feeling  him- 
self obliged  to  own  it  to  him  whom  he  accused 
of  being  the  original  cause  of  his  misfortune;  as 
should  it  be  noised  abroad,  and  reach  his  ears, 
thftt,  in  spite  of  ail  commands  to  the  contxary. 
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£imly  had  been  suffered  to  remain  ut  Bayay, 
he  feared  de  Alauny  would  have  treated  him  as 
a  vassal  guilty  of  lese  fiodaVtU  to  his  lord. 

With  the  design,  therefore,  of  being  the  first 
informant  of  the  ill-tidings,  he  went  straight  to 
de  Mauny,  and  told  him  what  had  happened. 
Whatever  resentment  the  latter  of  these  might, 
at  another  time,  have  felt,  at  finding  he  had  been 
disobeyed,  so  rejoiced  was  he  then,  at  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  at  last,  and  for  ever,  relieved 
from  the  fear  of  a  family  niisalUance,  that  he 
manifested  none,  and  dismissed  his  vassal  with 
a  gentle  rehuke  for  not  having  obeyed  him  at 
first. 

The  anger  which  he  felt  towards  his  son,  for 
his  conduct  towanls  de  Laval,  had  had  time  to 
cool ;  and,  indeed,  that  which  he  originally  en- 
tertained was  produced,  more  by  the  quiet  im- 
pertinence of  his  behaviour,  than  by  any  fear  of 
the  enemy  availing  himself  of  freedom  to  injure 
himj  for  he  well  knew  that  the  Bishop,  after  the 
late  defeat  his  forces  had  received,  would  not  be 
over  ready  again  to  enter  the  field;  so  there  being 
no  longer  any  reason  for  detaining  Gaultier  in 
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prison,  he  resolved  to  release  him  (todi  il,  ni^rf 
therefore  sent  for  him  on  the  following  day. 

"  Well,  my  son,"  he  said,  as  Gaultier  entere 
"  I  have  Bent  for  thee  that  I  may  pronounce 
thy  pardon. — I  forgive  thy  late  ill-conduct,  but 
trust  the  punishment  I  have  inflicted 
brought  thee  to  thy  wits," 

"  Truly,  Seigneur,"  replied  Gaultier  bittei^ 
"  'tis  much  hard,  metliiuks,  you  thus  should  t 
me  with  the  loss  of  that  which  your  owu  co 
hath  occasioned ! " 

"  Foolish  boy!  'twas  for  thy  good. — I  si 
but  for  thy  happiness." 

"  Gramercy,  Sire, — you  have  ruined  it." 

"  WeU,  well,  be  it  so  as  thou  tistest  now; 
some  time  hence  thou'lt  look  back  upon  thy 
foolish  pranks,  and  be  grateful  to  Heaven  for 
having  giving  thee  a  kind  father  wlio  restrained 
thee  in  them." 

"  Ay,  Seigneur,  I  know  all  about  that;  'tis  ^ 
old  tale,  and  often  told, — I  have  it  by  heartl' 

"  I  do  most  sincerely  rejoice  at  that,  Gaulti< 
for,  being  convinced  that  I  have  thy  prospeii 
in  vievf,  thou  wilt  be  enticed  to  listen  to  i 
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with  greater  favour  than  thy  wonL  I  have  a 
marriage  for  thee  in  mine  eye." 

"With  Emily,  Sire? — If  so,  I  cry  content! — 
If  otherwise,  keep  it  in  tlie  place  it  so  well 
occupies, — your  eye;  I'll  not  remove  it  thence." 

"  A  pest  upon  this  Bmily, — a  jade !"  replied 
de  Mauny,  roused,  aa  usual,  almost  to  madness, 
at  the  bare  mention  of  the  hated  name.  "  A  tramp- 
ing, troJIoping  wench,  who  gangs  it  round  the 
country,  no  one  knows  whither,  more  than  any 
one  can  tell  whence  she  came. — Harkee,  sirrah ! 
— This  quean  of  thine,  who,  all  the  Saints  in 
heaven  be  blessed  for  it !  never  can  now  become 
thy  Queen,  at  last  is  goue — ay,  really  gone. — 
She  got  out  of  vrindow  yester  night  by  a  rope 
or  ladder,  or  some  means  or  other, — I  know  not, 
and  care  as  little  how ;  but  she  is  gone, — she 
will  trouble  thy  poor  mother  and  myself  no 
more.  So  betake  thee  to  thy  studies:  thon'lt 
now  have  nought  to  break  them,  and  let  thy 
first  be,  that  of  obeying  my  commands." 

To  hear  one's  self  rated  and  abused  i>  certainly 
not  pleasant :  few  persons  can  patiently  put  up 
with  even  this;  but  to  have  those  we  love  thus 
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entreated,  is  altogether  maddening,  GaiJrier 
crossed  his  amis  npoo  his  bosom,  looking  his 
father  steadily  in  the  face  till  he  had  finished 
speaking. — The  blood  mounted  to  his  cb' 
and  he  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  words, 
aenting  themaelves  to  bis  imagination,  were 
big  for  utterance, — he  remained  silent  a  few 
moments, — turned  on  bis  heel,  and  left  the 
chamber. 

Parentem  habere  ararum,  illipidwm 
te  amet  nee  curet  tibi.  Gaultier  had  mostsurely 
never  heard  this  sentence,  nor  of  Ennius,  who 
first  wrote  it,  but  the  feeling  it  contained  arose 
in  his  bosom. — Because  his  father  would  not 
suffer  him  to  wed  his  mistress — ta  mie  qu'il 
aimtiit  tant,  as  saitb  the  history  &om  which 
this  tale  is  compiled,  lie  was  unwilling  to  allow 
him  the  possession  of  even  a  single  virtue, 
and  least  of  all  was  he  disposed  to  think,  that 
one,  who  thus  stood  betwixt  him  and  his  happi- 
ness, could  feel  any  affection  towards  himself; 
and  he  therefore,  by  a  very  natural  deduction^  I 
concluded  that  his  father  bad  no  claim  on  his. 

Finding  himself  at  liberty,  he  determined  fl 
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use  Ilia  power  of  locomotion  in  such  wise,  as 
would  effectually  provent  his  father  from  layii^ 
any  future  restriction  on  it.  His  first  concern 
was  to  discover  the  man  who  had  warned  Emily 
of  the  patrol's  approach.  He  soon  satisfied 
himself  on  this  head ;  the  sentinel  on  the  night 
of  her  escape  was  named  to  him,  and  shortly 
attended  his  summons :  when  he  was  eciually 
surprised  as  pleased,  at  finding  in  liim  a  person 
whom  he  had  known  for  a  long  time ;  and  though 
the  man's  last  act  towards  liim, — for  he  liad,  by 
de  Maunj's  order,  led  him  to  prison — ^had  not 
been  such  as  usually  increases  friendship;  Gaul, 
tier  bore  him  no  grudge,  but  seeing  him  enter, 
welcomed  him  as  one  to  whom  he  felt  indebted 
for  a  late  service. 

"  So,  Geoffroi,  'twas  thou  tlien  who  wett  on 
watch.  I'm  glad  to  find  it  thus;  I  intend  that 
thou  ahalt  farther  serve  me.  Yet,  stay,  waa't 
really  thou  didst  warn  the  Lady  Emily,  and 
put  her  on  her  guard  against  those  rascals?" 

*'  Ay,  marry,  my  young  Lord,  was  it,"  re- 
plied the  man;   "  and  little  enough  time  bad    ' 
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the  damoyselle  to  'scape  tbeir  clutches.  I  bad 
given  her  up  for  lost,  and  myself  too." 

"  Thou'rt  a  kiad-hearted  fellow,"  said  Gaul- 
tier  ;  "  here's  gold  for  thy  service,  and  tlianka  to 
boot :  but  say,  art  minded  to  be  of  still  farther 
use  to  met" 

"  Ay,  truly,  Damoyseau,  that  I  am,  with  all 
mine  heart;  if  so  be  that  I  may  do  so  with  a 
sate  coQBcience;  and  so  please  you,  in  what 
manner  may  I  best  serve  you?" 

"  Why,  Geotfroi,  methinks  I  may  trust  thee 
witli  my  purpose,  without  fear  of  thy  betraying 
it.  Look'e,  then — I'll  no  longer  tarry  here  ; — 
the  Lady  Emily  is  gone,  whither  I  know  not, 
justly, — but  am  certain  she  hath  taken  the 
direction  of  Landreci :  she  cannot  yet  have  got 
far  upon  her  way,  and  I  am  resolved  to  follow 
her.  Wilt  suit  thee  to  leave  my  lather's  service 
and  enter  mine!     Wilt  thou  accompany  me?" 

"  St.  Jingo  1"  exclaimed  the  man,  starting  a» 
if  from  astonishment  at  the  proposal, — leave 
Bavay ! — My  young  Lord,  will  )ou  leave  Bavay, 
without  license  too, — to  follow  the  Lady  Emily 
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you  know  not  where? — What  will  the  Seigneur 
de  Mauny  say  when  he  finds  you  flown, — and 
what  will  ho  do  to  me,  if  I  thus  quit  his  aervice, 
and  go  tripping  it  around  the  world  with  his  son 
iu  this  guise  ?  He'll  have  me  laid  by  llie  heels 
in  a  trice,  buckled  to  a  millstone,  and  chucked 
into  the  pool  yonder  to  feed  the  fish.'' 

"Pool!"  retorted  Gaultier,  "no  hami  shall 
hap  to  thee.  However,"  he  continued,  recol- 
lecting himself,  "  as  thou  wilt,  I  need  thee  not." 

"  Why,  truly,  Seigneur,  truly,  you  can  scarce 
need  the  aid  of  such  a  poor  fellow  as  myself. 
There  be  scores  of  others  who  will  be  glad  to 
nerve  you;  I  know  this,  and  that 'twas  only  out  of 
kindness  you  gave  me  the  choice ;  and  so,  out 
of  pure  graUlude,  liave  I  been  thinking  that  I 
may  find  means  to  avoid  my  Lord  de  Manny's 
wrath,"  said  the  man,  glancing  down  lm>  eye  at 
the  coin  he  had  received. 

"Well,  then,  what  is  it,  Geoffroi?  Be  quick! 
I  have  no  tune  to  spare  in  gossip." 

"Why,  please  you,  my  Lord,  the  way  to  do 
this  will  just  be  to  keep  out  of  his  way  ;  for,  if 
ever  I  cross  it,  sure  am  I  be  will  crucify  me  as 
i3 
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the  least  punisbnient.  He  is  a  man  of  little 
talk  and  much  action ;  with  him,  'tis  one  word. 
and  lialf  a  dozen  thumps,  and — " 

"  For  pity's  sake,  my  good  Geof&oi,  do  thou 
imitate  him  in  this  tirst  of  hia  qualities — be  brief 
ill  speech,  and  tell  me  in  one  word  wbat  thou 
mean'at." 

"  Why,  an't  please  you,  my  young  Lord)  I'm 
thinking  that  you  have  just  given  me  a  brave 
little  sum  for  my  last  service,  and  that  perchance 
when  I  have  done  you  another  as  great,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  add  a  trifle  more,  and  then  I  sliall 
not  fear  the  Baron,  nor  Ins  threats." 

"  Thou  art  somewhat  less  disinterested  in  ihy 
services  than  I  did  expect,"  replied  Gaultier,  a 
little  angrily ; — "  I  love  to  be  served  through 
affection, — but  was  a  fool  to  look  for  it  in  one  ol 
thy  class ;  but,  no  matter :  yet,  how  tliiuk'st  a 
few  marks  more  or  less  within  thy  purse  will 
hide  thee  from  my  father's  vengeance  V 

"  I'll  tell  you  quickly  how  this  may  be  brought 
about,  Damoyseau.  There  is  a  young  lass 
dwelling  not  far  from  this,  whom  I  have  long 
courted ;  the  girl  is  willing,  but  her  father — a 
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churlish  old  rogue — who  being  a  man  of  muckle 
wealth  Jiimself,  looks  down  on  me, — ^will  not  e'en 
liear  of  it,^because  he  says  I  have  not  gelt 
enough ;  and  when  I  went  some  time  agone  to 
ask  his  daughter's  hand,  he  bade  me  get  my 
pouch  well  lined,  and  stored  with  store  of  goodly 
marks,  then  call  again  upon  him, — just^  in 
sooth,  as  your  good  father  salth  of  the  Lady 
Emily;  and  so  I've  often  in  my  foolish  fancy 
thought,  that  if  dame  Fortune  would  but  fling 
a  job  of  this  sort  in  my  hands,  'twould  he  the 
making  o'  me." 

"  Where  dwelleth  thy  bonnibel  ?"  asked  Gaul- 


"  At  Mauberque,  Sire." 

"  Well,  hut  then,  fearing  as  thou  seem'st  to 
<lo  my  father's  anger,  how  dost  thou  hope  to 
'scape  it  there  ?  he'll  catch  thee,  man,  at  Mau- 
berque, imlesH  I  beg  thee  off;  and  thou  can'st 
scarce  think  that  I  shall  pray  for  thee,  and  pay 
thee,  too  1" 

"  Do  but  the  first  of  these,  Sire,  I'll  never  ask 
the  second.  Catch  me  at  Mauberque ! — the  devil 
a  bit  shall  he  ever  catch  me  at  Mauberque — 
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your  good  father  shall  never  have  that  satiab 
tion.  He  may  search  Mauberque  over  and  o 
again,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  every  r 
and  corner  of  it,  and  never  be  a  bit  the  w 
respecting  ine,  I  warrant.  Let  me  be  but  once 
fairly  wedded  to  Rose,  and  we'll  trip  it  lightly 
along  to  Laudreci,  then  just  step  over  a  little 
brook  thereabouts,  and  place  ourselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  good  king  Phihp." 

"  Thine,  surely,  is  a  plan  abounding  i 
great  and  mighty  notions,  and  is  fraught  \ 
sound  good  sense,"  replied  Gaultier ;  "  yet  fi 
I  me,  thou  followest  not  this  leman  with  thi 
lack  of  worldly-mindednessshe  looks  for  ii 
NatheJess,  tliis  is  no  business  of  mine,  ye  must 
settle  it  betwixt  you.  Serve  rae  but  with  ha]f_ 
the  devotion  thou  payest  to  thine  own  intei 
and  the  reward  shall  glad  thy  heart.  Now,  b 
prepare  the  steeds :  and,  harkee !  gird 
saddle  on  my  hay,  and  take  the  grey  thyself.— 
Let  all  be  in  readiness  at  half  an  hour  iirom  thi^ 
time." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


The  sun  had  passed  the  meridian  about  two 
hours,  when  the  conversation  related  in  the 
foregtiui^  chapter  took  place,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  the  preparations  for  the  journey, 
exceeded  not  much  that  which  Gaultier  had 
marked  out. 

Mounting  on  his  steed,  and  being  followed 
b^  a  single  attendant,  he  gave  those  who  met 
him  an  idea  that  he  intended  but  to  take  his 
usual  exercise.  This  mode  of  travelling  was 
not,  to  be  sure,  very  magnificent  for  the  heir  of 
Mauny, — but  was,  aa  being  the  safest,  and  the 
one  least  lifeety  to  attract  observation,  the  best 
he  could  adopt ; — "  and  what,"  said  he  to  him- 
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self,  "  should  I  but  find  Emily, — "  what  mat- 
terelh  it  whether  I  be  attended  by  a  single 
henchman,  or  followed  by  fifty  men  at  arms !" 

He  sallied  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  castle 
without  taking  that  leave  of  his  parents  which 
might  have  induced  questions,  such  as  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  parry,  and  impossible 
to  answer,  without  betraj-ing  liis  real  design  to 
them,  or  else  by  having  recourse  to  falsehood. 
Besides  which,  he  felt  much  bitterness  of  spirit 
towards  them  both ;  to  one,  because  not  satisfied 
with  thwarting  his  affections,  he  had  used  de- 
jading  language  towards  the  object  of  them ;  to 
the  other,  for  her  not  having  espoused  his  cause, 
— for  she  was  not  so  verj'  adverse  to  it  ofi  his 
father  was — with  all  the  ardour  he  wished  ;  and 
he  therefore  commenced  the  journey  with  as 
much  apparent  nonchalance  as  if  he  had  only 
been  about  to  take  his  daily  excursion  on  horse- 
back. 

This  indifference,  however,  was  less  real  tbaa 
imaginary, — more  assumed  than  felt ;  notwith- 
standing the  impetuousness  of  his  unnily  nature, 
his  heart  was  affectionate,  and  be  loved  his  pa- 
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rents  with  that  fondness,  which  is,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, only  to  be  found  with  the  quick-spirited 
and  irritable  of  temper. 

The  cold  of  blood  are  usually  a  vcrj-  polite, 
civil,  well-bred  sort  of  people,  who,  if  you  make 
a  trip  and  hurt  yourself,  say :  "  Ha !  how  un- 
lucky— how  sorry  I  am — 1  hope  youll  soon  be 
better — take  care  of  yourself.  I  wisli  I  could 
stop  with  you — but  I'm  in  a  monstrous  hurry. 

You'll  come  and  see  me  !  adieu,  adieu. By 

the  bye,  pray  don't  come  till  you're  belter."— 
Whereas  the  quick-spirited  are  the  very  devil 
himself  to  do  with,  and  to  the  devil  will  they 
send  their  best  friends  inawliirlwind ; — but  then, 
they'll  go  there  themselves  ten  minutes  after- 
wards, to  pluck  them  out  of  his  clutches. 


Gaultiei's  heart  began  to  smite  him  sorely 
when,  having  proceeded  some  distance,  he  looked 
back  upon  Ids  paternal  residence,just  now  about 
to  be  hidden  from  his  eyes  by  the  rich  foliage  he 
was  entering,  and  he  reflected  upon  the  pangs 
he  was  going  to  inlhct  upon  an  aged  parent,  who, 
however  vexatious  liia  conduct  might  be,  still 
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loved  liira,  and  thought  he  but  perfonned  a  duty 
in  thwarting  his  desires. 

Few  tilings  are  more  pamful  to  a  mind  natu- 
rally %'irtuous,  than  the  being  nece<9sitated, — or 
ratlier  the  thinking  itself  necessitated, — to  act  in 
IX  manner  which  it  feels  to  be  wrong.  In  such, 
the  struggle  between  passion  and  principle  is 
dreadful,  and  though  victory  far  more  frequently 
declares  for  tlie  former  than  for  the  last  of  thetn, 
yet  is  tlie  conquest  a  bitter  one,  and  never  yields 
the  desired  harvest — Happiness.  How  is  this  ? 
— Wherefore  is  the  soul  for  ever  thus  at  \-ariance 
with  itself? — Why  are  we  so  weak,  so  poor,  so 
worthless,  and  so  wicked ! — Why  hath  such 
power,  and  science,  ingenuity  and  contrivance, 
been  employed  upon  our  clay,  that  it  may 
brciitlie  "  a  breath  which  makes  it  wretched"! 
Why  hath  so  much  been  done  for  all,  and  yet 
so  little  ?  From  the  huge  Mammoth  and  Leviit- 
than,  to  the  minutest  insect  which  the  microe- 
cope  scarce  brings  to  ^"iew, — from  the  subtle 
mind  of  Man,  unto  the  senseless  herb  wliich 
beautifies  his  patli,  why  hatli  so  nmch  been 
done,  yet  done  in  vain  ? — Could  the   Artisan 
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thus  mllt^,  and  yet  no  more  ?  All  that  the  sense 
perceives  ia  wonderful^ All  that  the  eye  beholds 
is  lovely — All  the  heart  feels  ia  sorrow.  Wty, 
with  such  seeming  love  for  the  created,  hath  not 
the  Creator  made  the  creature  blest  ? — Why  is 
there  such  an  hourly  contest  'twixt  his  desire 
and  duty  ? — Why  is  he  disquieted  with  mental 
cares,  and  racked  with  corporeal  akes  ? — Why 
is  he  not  a  spirit,  bodiless,  without  passions, 
free  from  vice  and  vice's  penalty — frtim  pain? — 
And  why,  oh  why,  is  earth  not  Paradise,  and  we 
its  denizens  not  pure  and  spotless  beings,  formed 
to  poiur  forth  glad  and  grateful  orisons  to  him 
who  placed  us  on  it? — Can  any  solve  me  this? 

Whatever  grief  Gaiilder  n)ight  have  felt  at 
thus  separating  himself  from  hia  parents,  and 
leaving  them  in  uncertainty  as  to  whither  he  was 
gone,  yet  did  it  fall  far  short  of  the  anguish  he 
endured  at  reflecting  on  his  own  loss  of  Emily ; 
and  this  having  been  occasioned  by  his  father's 
unkindtiess,  he  strove  to  argue  himself  into  a 
belief  that  the  step  he  took  was  justiiiable. 
Then  came  there  also  in  a  little  false  pride,  to 
strengthen  his  resolution,  and  he  felt  ashamed 
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to  break  his  purpose  so  shortly  after  it  had  I 
formed.  la  addition  to  all  this,  he  anticipated 
not  a  long  absence,  for  there  existed  in  his  mind 
a  strong  notion  that  Emily  would  never  have 
the  heart  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tlie  spot  on  which  she  had  been  brought 
up,  in  which  the  friends  and  guardians  of  her 
childhood  were  liring,  and,  above  all,  where  she 
had  left  himself,  and  still  believed  he  was. 

He  imaginedshe  would  secrete  herself  in  aotne 
of  the  adjacent  villages  or  tOwna,  there  to  await 
the  advent  of  more  favourable  times.  Yet,  how- 
ever this  might  be,  and  whatever  other  design 
she  had  in  view  ho  was  perfectly  aware  that  tra- 
velling aa  she  did  on  foot,  she  could'not  possibly 
have  proceeded  far  from  the  point  of  her  depar- 
ture ;  and  thus  in  the  hope — Hope  is  a  sad  flat- 
terer, deceiving  us  fiu:  more  than  the  greatest 
knave  in  the  world  has  power  to  do — of  soon 
overtaking  the  fugitive,  he  pricked  forward,  with 
the  design  of  conveying  her  to  some  spot  of 
safety,  where  no  obstacle  to  their  union  would 
present  itself;  of  then  returning  with  her  as  his 
bride  to  Bavay ;  of  presenting  himself  to  his 
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&theri  and  then  imploring  a  forgiveness,  which 
he  doubted  not'lo  obtain,  for  the  cominission  of 
that  to  wliich  there  was  no  remedy. 

Man  proposes,  Grod  disposes, — so  Bays  the 
proverb."  When  he  next  crossed  the  thresliold 
of  that  hall  he  left  in  boyish  anger,  that  hall  no 
longer  held  its  honoured  inmates.— Save  by  its 
mentals,  it  was  tenantless.  They  who  had  given 
him  birth,  and  nurtured  him,  and  fondled  him, 
and  looked  to  him  as  one  whose  youth  would 
prove  a  prop  to  their  decrepitude,  came  not  in 
gladness  forth  to  welcome  his  return. — They  both 
had  gone,  where  all — the  good,  the  bud,  the  ty- 
rannous, and  just,  the  cruel  and  the  kind — alike 
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had  s 


"  Hut  Gut  iaitt  iny  of  uottungaeae. 
The  lut  orMrraw  and  diatieu." 


Age  and  sickness — aided,  perchance,  by  grief, 
bad  brought  lus  mother  to  the  grave.  Thither 
he  went,  to  ask  forgiveness  of  her  spirit  and  its 
blessing. — Happy  that  he  might  do  as  much ! 
An  assassin's  poniard  had  at  one  blow  revenged 

■  1  have  before  quoted  il — the  reader  niiut  pordou  me. 
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the  quarrel  of  the  Lord   of  Carobrai  and 
Gascon  relative ;  and    whilst    the    youth    wepl 
kneeling  o'er  his  mother's  hones,  Ilia  sire's  were 
mouldering  in  a  distant  land. 

Accosting  each  peasant  on  the  road,  Gaultier 
enquired  if  he  had  either  met,  or  seen,  or  heard 
of,  a  young  maiden,  passing  that  way  on  foot, 
clad  in  a  dress  of  checklaton,  hanng  a  durk- 
coloured  ckappe,  or  tunic,  flung  over  it ;  yet  no 
one  that  he  addressed  could  give  him  the  least 
information  respecting  her;  none  had  seen,  or 
none,  at  all  events,  remembered  to  have  seen, 
her  pass, — nevertheless,  as  he  reflected  that  the 
early  hour  at  which  she  must  have  been  upon 
the  road,  might  well  account  for  this,  he  was 
not  dispirited,  but  continued  his  way  little 
doubting  but  he  shortly  should  come  up  with 
her. 

Renewing  his  enquiries  of  every  passenger, 
he  rode  on,  till  coming  to  a  part  of  the  forest 
where  some  woodmen  were  at  work,  and  stopping 
to  address  them,  one  of  the  party  replied  tliat  he 
had  seen  such  a  maiden  as  was  described,  tm 
Ironi  the  high  roud,  and  following  a  certain 
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pHtli  wMch  he  pointed  out,  make  towards  a  amall 
village,  at  a  quarter  of  an  liour's  distance  from 
the  place  they  were  in. 

To  this  village,  therefore,  GauUier  directed 
his  course,  and  ha^-ing  entered  it,  soon  got  con- 
ducted to  the  very  cottage  in  which  Emily  had 
sheltered  herself  on  the  preceding  morning; 
from  the  owners  of  which  he  learnt,  that  after 
having  taken  a  few  hour's  repose,  she  had  pur- 
chased a  mol,  and  declared  her  intention  of 
travelling  round  the  country  as  a  vielleuse,  in 
quest  of  liveliliood. 

As  for  the  particular  place  of  her  destination, 
they  were  unable  to  afford  him  any  certain 
knowledge  respecting  it,  she  not  having  been 
communicadveonthesubject.andhaving,  indeed, 
evinced  a  dislike  to  be  questioned  on  it.  They, 
however,  told  him,  that  on  leaving  the  cottage, 
she  had  retraced  the  path  leading  into  the  great 
road  to  Landreci,  whither,  they  conceived,  she 
might  have  been  going,  in  order  to  present  her- 
self at  the  castle,  the  Seigneur  of  wliich  bad 
always  been  a  hospitable  host  to  such  as  by 
their  talents  in  music,  dancing,  or  jonglerie, 
could  quit  their  reckoning. 
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Thonldiig  his  informant,  G-aultier  turned  his 
horse's  head,  and  again  sought  the  route  leading 
to  Landreci,  at  which  town,  he  could  not,  he 
thought,  fail  of  coming  up  with  Emily — if, 
indeed,  she  had  taken  that  direction,  an  event 
which,  however,  lie  considered  as  by  no  means 
certain,  there  being  several  other  roads  to  the 
right  and  left,  through  the  forest,  conducting  to 
parts  of  the  country  wide  of  each  other.  This 
circumstance  greatly  delayed  him  on  the  way,  by 
necessitating  him  to  diverge  frequently  from  the 
straight  path,  and  make  enquiries  of  everj'  one 
he  met,  as  to  whether  they  had  seen,  or  could 
give  him  any  infonnation  of  tlie  viellettse — for  by 
that  character  he  designated  her,  as  being  the 
moat  likely  to  have  attracted  attention. 

In  such  interrogations,  and  in  the  company  of 
his  own  thoughts,  his  time  and  attention  were 
fully  occupied.  He  constantly  held  in  his  hand 
the  ringlet  of  hair  which  Emily  had  ^ven  him 
at  parting,  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
kissing  it  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times,  pI 
pressing  it  to  his  heart,  and  speaking  to  it  as 
though  it  were  animate  and  capable  of  compre- 
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bending  all  the  excess  of  love  he  bore  to  her 
who  had  bestowed  it  on  him. 

"  Poor  gentle  thing!  how  will  thy  tender 
limbs  support  the  labour  of  thus  wandering 
mid  these  dreary  woods?  Alone  too!  Thou 
who  hast  had  handmaids  at  thy  beck. — Thou  who 
hast  ever  yet  been  clad  in  ermine. — Thou  who 
hast  always  dwelt  with  Dames  and  Seigneurs — 
Seigneurs  who  have  bowed  before  thy  beauty, 
and  thought  a  smile  reward  for  sen-ice !  Now 
if  thou  art  weary,  who  shall  tend  on  thee  ? — In 
distress,  who  aid  thee,  or  extricate  thee  ? — In 
sickness,  who  shall  nurse  thee  ?  Vainly,  ay 
vainly,  wilt  thou  tlien  call  upon  thy  faithful 
Gaultier; — he  will  not  know  tliy  wants,  nor  hear 
thee  cry  to  him.  Exposed  too  to  all  the  rude- 
ness of  unpolished  clowns !  Oh  Emily,  Emily! 
why  didst  thou  leave  me  thus?  E'en  now, 
perchance— ^'en  now  thou  needest  me,  and  1 
am  not  near  to  succour  thee !" 


Come,  ]ioi  cbe  U  luce  i  diapirtiu, 
Hiinan  In'  boiclii  li  Bmarrita  ign^l 
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Che  d«l  putor  spi-Tando  euere  udiU. 
Si  TS  Isgnuido  in  quesU  put?  e  in  quelU. 
Tanlo  quc'l  lupo  I'ode  ds  lonUmo : 
E'l  nuaero  putor  ne  piigne  in  TUio. 

Dove,  iperuiia  mik  I  dove  on  «ei  t 
Vai  m  sdIfIU  forte  ancor  emndo  I 
O  pur  t'hiuino  trovat»,  i  lapi  ra, 
3enia  I>  guudit  del  tuo  fida  Orluido  ! 
6,  il  Gor  ch'in  ciel  potea  porml  fn  i  Dei, 
n  fior,  ch'intatlo  Id  mi  Tenia  acrbanda 
Per  Don  turbarti,  tarat !  rantniD  Casio, 
Oimt  I  per  forn  iwiodd  colto  e  qiuula. 

Oh!  iufeliiiel 

Ohmiaera!  che  voglio 
6e  non  morin,  ae'l  mio  bel  fior  colto  hamiD  !' 


Let  not  the  reader  think  that  Gaultier  ab> 
solutely  uttered  the  above  cited  stanzas.  This 
could  not  very  well  have  been  the  case,  seeing 
that  the  poet  who  wrote  them,  came  not  into 
this  world  of  woe  till  many  years  after  tlie  epoch 
in  which  my  hero  was  travelling  through  the 
forest  of  Landreci ;  but  I  have  given  the  quo- 
tation sijnply  in  order  to  make  him  (the  reader) 
remark,  that  the  same  train  of  reflection  wbicb 
once  maddened  Orlando,  then  almost  drove 
Gaulticr  to  despair  ;  tliis,  too,  may  sen'e  as  a 
good  hint  to  certain  pseudo  critics,  and  ougbl. 
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I  think,  to  convince  them,  that  it  is  not  the 
finding  a  similitude  of  feeling  expressed  by  two 
different  persons,  which  always  authorises  them 
in  saying  the  one  imitates  the  other.  Let  them 
take  the  hint — they'll  be  the  better  for  it,  I 
promise  them. 

*'  Wretch  that  I  am,"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  new 
reflection  came  across  his  imagination,  "  she, 
who  in  beauty,  grace,  and  every  virtue,  surpasses 
all — she,  who  is  peerless, — ahe  ia  thus  reduced 
to  wander  through  these  dark  and  gloomy  woods 
and  morasses  on  foot ! — Whilst  I — /,  who  am 
not  worthy  to  approach  her,  nor  to  serve  her 
but  on  my  knee  —  J  am  here  riding  Ught- 
somely  along  at  ease  upon  a  goodly  courser. — 
Oh  shame  upon  me ! "  he  continued,  as  at  the 
moment  he  pulled  in  the  rein,  and  dismounting, 
led  his  horse  on  by  the  bridle, — "  this  shall  never 
be!" 

I  amaware  that  wi8epeople,but  then  they  must 
be  very,  very,  wise  people,  indeed!  will  laugh  at 
my  poor  hero  for  all  this,  and  say,  that  no  such 
foolish  vagaries  ever  would,  or  indeed  could  have 
entered  into  his  head,  had  it  been  but  stored 
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with  a  little  good  common  «en8e.  Now,  as  I 
never  can  consent  to  give  him  up  to  their  disdain^ 
I  must  say,  that  I  never  ]wt  met  a  man  of  weak 
intellect  who  loved  any  one  so  well  as  himself; 
and  that  as  Gbiultier  d%d  love  his  mistress  bet- 
ter than  he  loved  himself,  ergo,  he  could  not 
have  been  deficient  in  reason.  Thus  much 
having  been  spoke  in  his  defence,  and  I  look  on 
it  as  not  bad  logic,  I  take  leave  both  of  die 
subject  and  his  eensurers,  in  a  distich  I  once 
made  upon  some  of  my  friends,  whose  wisdom 
was,  I  take  it,  of  much  the  same  magnitude  as 
theirs : — 


I've  often  found  your  common-sense  men, 
As  common  men,  were  fidl  as  dense  men. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Arrived  at  Landreci,  oiir  young  Hero  re- 
cgmmenced  his  inquiries,  but  with  aa  little  effect 
as  hitherto.  He  could  obtain  no  tidings  what- 
ever respecting  her  he  sought ; — La  smarrita 
Agnella.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  she 
not  having  gone  to  Landreci ;  for  instead  of 
passing  through  that  tomi,  she  Iiad,  on  leaving 
the  small  village  of  Loquignot,  and  regaining 
the  great  road,  tunied  off  to  the  right  of  it,  and 
cutting  across  the  forest,  taken  the  direction  to 
St.  Quentin. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  accompany  her  on 
the  route,  nor  relate  the  many  strange  adven- 
tures which  occurred  during  her  journey  into 
Languedoc,  which  land  it  had,   from  the  com- 


well  used,  but  also  of  being  received  v 
and  treated  with  honour.  I  grieve 
obliged  thus  to  abandon  my  Heroin 
very  outset  of  her  adventures,  and  lai 
forward  on  her  journey  through  wc 
wolds,  over  mountains  and  through  ptai 
and  unaccompanied  by  a  single  indii 
love,  or  comfort,  or  even  to  pity  hei 
way.  She  deserved  better,  poor  littl 
creature,  than  to  be  thus  used ;  and  the  i 
she  might  have  expected,  was  to  have 
me  an  historian  of  her  troubles:  bi 
really  is  such  a  variety  of  other  matter 
must  necessarily  be  related,  that  I  fc 
scarcely  able,  as  it  is,  to  compass  the 
the  true  orthodox  novelly  number  < 
volimies.     I  hope,  however,  I  may  fi 
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places  lie  visitedy  but  will  content  myself  with 
simply  sayingy  that  after  having  travelled  un- 
ceasingly until  the  moon^  which  was  then  in  her 
fully  had  waned,  and  passed,  and  again  returned 
to  the  same  point  in  the  heavens,  he  at  last 
foimd  himself  at  St.  Madon,  in  the  Toumesis, 
and  within  a  league  of  its  capital. 

He  now  began  to  grow  discouraged,  and  to 
fear  that  he  must  resign  all  the  fond  hopes  he 
had  entertained  of  recovering  at  all,  her  whom, 
at  first  setting  out,  he  thought  it  would  have 
required  but  a  few  hours  to  overtake.  During 
this  month  of  absence  £K>m  home,  he  had  visited 
almost  every  town  within  a  radius  of  eight  or 
ten  leagues  of  Bavay ;  and  both  he  and  Geof- 
froi  had  searched  every  nook  and  comer  of  them, 
without  so  much  as  obtaining  the  slightest  hint 
as  to  where  it  would  be  advisable  next  to  direct 
their  course. 

Thus  far  disappointed  of  his  aim,  his  thoughts 
sometimes  turned  towards  home ;  but  that  natural 
dislike  we  all  feel  to  give  up,  uncompleted,  an 
object  we  have  commenced,  and  carried  on  with 
labour, — added  to  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the 
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age,  forbidding  its  heroes  to  enter  on  an  adven- 
ture, and  relinquish  it  but  with  life,  or  victory, — 
as  also  the  fear  he  entertained  of  encountering 
his  Other's  reproaches,  taunts,  and  anger  ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  the  requisitions  he  anticipated 
from  him  on  the  subject  of  marriage  with  an- 
other, all  combined  to  bring  him  back  to  his 
original  resolve,  of  continuing  the  pursuit  until 
he  had  come  up  with  the  object  of  it. 

Tournay,  the  capital  of  the  Toumesis,  was 
then  the  residence  of  William,  Count  of  Hain- 
ault  and  Holland,  and  was,  therefore,  a  place, 
where  —  considering  the  character  she  had 
adopted,  of  a  vielleuse — he  imagined  that  it  was 
at  least  probable  she  might  liave  gone.  In 
Toumai,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  seek  her. 

"  Holy  St.  Mary !"  he  exclaimed,  in  sudden 
amaze,  as  he  was  riding  leisurely  along  in  quest 
of  an  hotel  wherein  to  lodge, — Holy  St.  Mary, 
seestthou  her?" 

"  Where — what — ^who  t  See  who,  Damoy- 
seau,  an't  please  yout"  said  the  man  looking 
round. 

"  Tiiere !"  replied  Gaultier,  still  continuing  to 
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grasp  with  one  hand  his  servant's  ann,  witli  that 
friendly  familiarity  one  is  apt  to  use  towards 
others,  of  whatever  rank  they  be,  engaged  with 
lis  in  forwardijig  any  object  we  have  at  heart ; 
whilst  with  the  other,  he  pointed  to  the  figure  of 
a  beau tifuEy-sb aped  female,  traversing  the  street 
at  a  little  distance  before  them. 

Geoffroi,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  spot 
designated  to  him,  was  nearly  as  much  struck 
aa  his  Lord,  when  he  perceived  a  young  wo- 
man of  exactly  the  same  height  as  the  Lady 
Emily,  and  dressed  in  the  same  stiifi*  clieck- 
laton,  and  the  dark-coloured  mantle  she  had 
worn  upon  the  night  of  her  departure  from 
Bavay.  The  shape  of  her  person,  aa  well  as  he 
could  distinguish  it— her  air,  gait,  and  general 
appearance,  struck  him  as  being  so  similar  to 
that  of  Emily,  that  he  could  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  of  its  being  herself. 

"  Here,  Geofiroi !"  said  the  Damoyseait, 
springing  to  the  ground — "  take  the  rein ! — yet 
soft! — I  may  not  startle  her  by  a  too  sudden 
appearance," 

"  Now  then  my  patron  Saint  be  praised  ! — the 
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lass  vvill  be  mine,  silrcr  and  all ! — and  Saint 
Gingo's  ahrine  shall  be  lighted  with  a  good 
dozen  of  brave  wax  tapers,  each  as  thick  as 
niine  own  arm,  in  sign  of  gratitude,"  exclaimed 
Geolfroi  exultingly,  as  Oaultier,  leaving  the 
bridle  in  liis  band,  and  bidding  him  awajt  his 
return,  set  od*  with  a  heart  bsating  with  joy  and 
trepidation,  to  overtake  big  loved  one. 

Through  fear  lest  the  clinking  of  liis  larg<e 
heav'y  spurs  should  arouse  attention,  and,  causing 
her  to  turn  abruptly,  she  might  be  thus  terrified 
at  his  unexpected  apparition,  he  stepped  gently 
along  tlie  street,  always  keeping  her  in  view,  at 
about  thirty  or  forty  paces  before  him;  intending 
when  she  should  arrive  at  the  market-place, 
visible  at  tlic  other  end  of  the  street,  to  have 
made  a  circuit,  so  as  to  meet  her  in  front,  and 
thus  allowing  her  to  perceive  hira  approach  at  a 
distance,  prepare  her  by  degrees  for  the  inter- 
view ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far  in  this 
manner,  before  he  observed  her  suddenljr  turn 
down  a  iiju'  '~'S^ 

ately  disa]>|>' 

Thi«wa»uiH  M'..:l<r.l-,— llodB 
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iind  arriving  at  the  entrance  of  the  lane,  looked 
into  it ;  he  saw  no  one  but  some  cliildien  who 
were  at  play,  and  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
scresms  they  uttered  whilst  running  after  and 
attempting  to  catch  or  to  escape  from  each  other. 
He  entered,  and  walking  to  the  end,  found  it  to 
be  not  an  alley  but  a  court — that  is  to  say,  it  was 
blocked  up  at  the  extremity.  The  one  lie 
sought,  therefore,  could  not  again  have  left  it 
unseen  by  hini.  Just  at  tliat  instant,  and  as  hu 
was  looking  round  for  some  one  to  whom  to 
address  himsey,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  children 
came  out,  and  catching  her  sou  by  the  arm, 
whilst  giviI^;  him  a  gentle  stroke  upon  the  back, 
told  him  to  go  home,  and  not  associate  himself 
with  such  a  parcel  of  httle  rascals. 

Accosting  her,  he  enquired  if  ^he  had  seen  a 
certain  Damoy  sell  e,  whom  he  had  he  said  just  ob- 
served enter  the  court;  the  poor  woman  replied 
that  she  had  not  remarked  her  for  the  day,  but 
that  from  his  description,  he  guessed  her  to  be  the 
one  who  dwelt  in  the  large  house  on  the  opposit 
e  which  had 
r  paiiiled^^^  ~^ftp  ^i  ^'  ^^^ 
k3 
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beai  ill  the  place,  seeming,  indeed,  to  be  a  tole- 
rably good  one,  both  in  size  and  appearance. 

They  wlio  liave  been  upon  the  Continent,  are 
aware  that  tlie  town  houses  there  are  not  closed 
as  with  us;  and  that  they  generally  consist  of 
several  tiers  of  apartments,  unconnected  with 
one  another,  each  occupied  by  a  angle  family; 
and  that  the  door,  common  to  the  whole  build- 
ing, is  usually  kept  open,  Gaultier,  therefore, 
had  not  to  wait  for  admittance,  and  was  proceed- 
ing up  a  Sight  of  steps  leading  to  the  first  floor, 
when  he  was  stayed  by  the  porter,  who  called 
out  to  him,  and  demanded  his  business.  Having 
replied  to  this  interrogation,  he  asked  in  return 
at  which  tier  he  should  address  himself. 

"  On  the  first, — the  door  to  the  right,"  was 
the  answer. 

During  the  time  that  this  conversation  was 
being  carried  on,  Gaultier  heard  the  door  of  the 
apartment  above,  closed  gently,  as  by  some  one 
who  had  held  it  ajar  for  the  purpose  of  listening. 
In  an  instant  afterwards,  the  person  descended, 
and  met  him  half-way  on  the  stairs.  She  was  a 
middle-aged  female,  of  as  unprepossessing  an 
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appearance  aa  one  would  wish  to  gaze  upon. 
Her  long  black  hair,  matted  with  filth,  and  which 
seemed  never  to  have  been  vexed  with  a  comb, 
vame  strolling  round  a  scra^y  neck,  and  fell 
upon  a  bosom  withered  by  disease  and  intem- 
perance, and  yellow  as  a  London  fog  in  the 
month  of  November.  The  few  teeth  which 
rested  witliin  her  sunken  and  sallow  cheek,  were 
black  and  broken ;  whilst  her  eyes,  in  which  the 
grossest  depravity  was  visible,  were  red  and 
bleared,  as  are  apt  to  be  those  of  persons,  who, 
not  content  with  the  grape's  generous  and  law- 
ful beverage,  indulge  tlietnselves  with  tippling 
its  distilled  produce. 

This  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  fair  sex! — 
••  Mother  of  God !"  exclaimed  Gaultier,  starting 
back  vritii  horror  and  disgust,  as  he  perceived 
her  come  toddling  down  to  meet  him.  "  Is't 
pouible  that  Emily— the  fair,  the  beautiful,  the 
gentle,  the  divine — that  Emily,  whose  loul  is 
the  spirit  of  purity,  can  have  ought — "  But  be 
was  arrested  in  the  midst  of  hb  reflections,  and 
could  almost  feel  the  flesh  creep  upon  his  bones, 
as  in  a  harsh  grating  voice  the  beldame  screamed 
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oat  an  inquixy  of  what  he  wanted  with  the  Ladj 
Emmeline. 

**EmmeUmer  repeated  the  Damojiean, — 
"  Eftumeline  f — Emily  you  mean,  good  wodhui. 
I  have  buaineBs  with  her.  Gb  yoa,  I  pxmy— if 
indeed  she  be  your  mistreas — and  note  to  her, 
that  there  is  one  here  who  would  £un  hiddsome 
converse  with  her,  and  waits  until  it  is  her  good 
pleasure  to  be  seen." 

**  I  little  wots  nor  cares — na,  not  the  value  of 
a  spilt  noggin  of  brandy — whether  or  no  she  be 
styled  one  Emmi  or  t'other  Enuni, — this  Emmi 
or  that  Emmi, — ^but  dame  Jacintha  won't  do  the 
bidding  of  Acne  such  like  thee.  The  lass  mayn't 
be  seen  just  now,  so  had  best  call  some  other 
time ; — or,  hark !  best  not  call  again  at  all,  for 
'art  always  sartain  to  get  the  same  answer,"  was 
the  courteous  reply  hiccoughed  forth. 

^'  Thou  art  an  ill-tongued,  misshapen  callet," 
retorted  Oaultier,  as,  stepping  forward,  he  at- 
tempted to  pass,  by  shoving  her  aside. 

*'  Avast !  I  say,  back,  no  one  comes  here," 
said  the  hag,  sideling  athwart  the  stair,  so  as  ef- 
fectually to  block  up  the  passage, — '*  What  then. 
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dost  think  thee  may  go  to  Enimeliiie  ?  Nua, 
iioa,  she's  better  mated  and  don't  want  thee  now, 
Thiiie's  an  old  business,  and  gone  by.  She'U 
none  of  thee — Away. — IftheLordof  Mauberque 
catches  a  look  at  thee  here,  fine  work  he'll  make 
on't  truly  t  Gad's  me  !  best  not  let  uu, — he 
would  aoon  make  a  mash  of  that  soft  silken 
cheek  of  thine." 

"  Mated! — -Lord  of  Mauberque  ! — thinks  not 
of  me  now ! — Why  what  can  the  cursed  old  bel- 
dame mean  ?"  muttered  the  Damoyseau  to  ham- 
self,  as,  the  blood  flowing  back  to  his  heart,  his 
lips  became  white  as  ashes.  "  Out  upon  thee, 
thou  foul  fiend  incarnate  ! — out  on  thee — Stand 
back  thou  tiling  accursed — stand  back,  I  say ! 
Unhinge  those  iangs!"  he  almost  yelled  out ; 
as  seizing  her  by  the  arm,  and  wrenching  it  from 
the  grating  of  the  sImf,  on  wliich  she  laid  hold, 
in  order  to  impede  his  farther  progress.  "  Let 
me  pass,  or  I'll  strike  thee  o'er  the  railing  here, 
and  daah  thy  brains  out  on  the  stones  beneath." 

"  Wilt  so  truly!  wrath  betide  thee  then  — 
We'll  see  to  that.  Here  Jacques! — Jean  — 
Bigand!    Ho!    hither  my  lads  quick,   and  larn 
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this  'straperous  chap  manners !"  she  shouted  out  | 
to  half  a  dozen  tall  strapping  fellon's,  vrhoi  I 
alarmed  at  the  scuffle,  came  thundering  down  I 
stairs  in  their  thick  wooden  galages,  to  leant  j 
what  had  occasioned  it. 

"  Ha,  ha,"  she  continued,  almost  breathle) 
with  the  recent  exertion,  but  spealdng  in  a  torn  J 
of  triumph  and  exultation,—"  Just  in  time,—  1 
hadn't  come,  Jacintha  would  have  been  nicked  | 
in  a  crack." 

"Why,  what's  amiss  now,  Jacintha?  whatailt  ' 
you,  lassy,  to  shout  in  this  guise  ?  Wlio've  got 
here,  where  didst  catch  this  young  lad— fie,  fie. 
Jacintha,  I  always  thought  thou'dst  better  taste 
than  to  be  squeamish  with  such  as  he '."  said  one 
of  the  least  brutal  and  assassin-like  of  the  gang. 

"  Who  is't?  Why,  Rupert,  that's  a  query  J 
best  answered  by  his  own.  It's  the  younkes  1 
here  we've  been  told  of — who  thinks  our  Lord'M  \ 
property's  his,  and  won't  tjike  no  for  an  answai^  ] 
— won't  be  told  nothing  whatsomever ;  but  will 
go,  will  ye,  nil  ye,  to  sec  my  Lord's  lady." 

"  The  devil  he  will,"   said  another  of  them, 
who  had  hitherto  preser\ed  silence,  yet  seemed 
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the  highest  in  authority ;  "  I  don't  think  he  will 
though.  Come,  my  lad,"  he  continued,  turning 
towards  and  addressing  the  Damoyseau,  "  turn 
out, — presto,  hegone;  make  a  march  on't,  and 
see  it  be  a  quick  un,  or  we'll  dispatch  tliee 
speedier  than  thou  camest.  Marry,  indeed — 
want  to  visit  our  Lady  !  Ha,  ha, — Ifackins ! 
like  enough  truly  our  Lord  should  ha'  taken  all 
this  pains  to  get  a  wench,  and  then  we  let  her 
be  runned  away  wi"  by  such  a  sorry  chap  as  thee. 
Look  at  thy  jerkin,  man  !  why  there's  na  an  inch 
on't  is'nt  in  holes,  nor  na  a  tliread  that  is'nt 
rotten  as  old  Jacintha's  teeth.  See  the  Lady 
Emmeline !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  na  i'i'aith !  wert  better 
than  thy  master,  shouidst  not.  My  Lord  won't 
let  any  visit  her  when  he's  here,  much  less  when's 
away.  Thinkat,  too,  that  having  come  »o  far 
from  home  with  the  Lord  of  Mauberque,  she'll 
go  back  with  thee  ?  Noa,  noa, — tramp  it  along 
wi'  thyself— Begone !" 

During  the  time  that  these  salutations  were 
being  made,  so  utterly  was  the  Damoyseau  as- 
tonished, confounded,  and  bewildered  in  mind, 
idea,  and  understanding,  so  completely  was  his 
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head  disturbed,  and  his  heart  anguished,  at  aD 
he  met  with,  saw,  and  heard,  as  aLm  with  the 
imaginings  to  which  these  things  give  rise,  that 
he  felt  himself  altogether  deprived  of  the  power 
uf  speech,  and  remained  mutely  listening  with- 
out making  even  an  attempt  to  break  in  upon 
the  insolence  of  those  who  spoke. — At  last  when 
the  man  had  finished  addressing  him,  he  partly 
recovered  his  presence  of  mind. 

"  Dog — caitiff — cut-throat! — thou  damned 

Ri baud— hell-hound  —  thou  liest  in  thy  very 

throat — to  dare  to  say  the  Lady  Emily  is  other 

then  a  pure  and  spotless  maid !"  were  the  first 

words  wliich  broke  from  him,  as  laying  his  hand 

upon  an  axe,  and  tearing  it  from  the   belt  by 

which  it  was  suspended,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  him 

who  had  spoken  last,  and  attempted  to  advance. 

Tlie   one   for  whose   benefit    the   blow   waa 

K  intended  retreated  back,  and  it  fell  harmlessly 

H  on  the  iron  railing.     In  a  moment,   each  held 

H  a  fuulchion  in  liis  band,   and  Gaultjer  would 

^^  soon  have  paid  the  jjenalty  of  his  rashness — 

^^k  particularly  too  as  in  the  confusion  of  attempting 

^^M  to  strike,  whilst  advancing  up  the  stairs,  his  foot 
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had  hitched  a^nst  the  stone,  and  brought  him 
on  his  knee — had  not  the  oue  who  first  addressed 
him,  either  from  pity  for  his  situatioD  or  from 
dreading  the  consequences  of  such  an  outragCi 
wliispered  to  his  comrade: — 

"  Hist,  Bigand,  thou  dost  ill  to  bespeak  the 
lad,  in  this  thy  rude  and  rough -tongue  d  guise — hia 
speech  and  mien  do  make  better  report  methinks 
of  his  condition,  than  his  torn  and  dirty  doublet. 
— We  know  not,  eren,  who  he  is,  nor  tf  he  be 
the  one  Jacintha  took  him  for. — Beseech  hind 
gently,  man — may  hap  he'll  go," 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  the  other,  in  a  gruff 
whisper  to  his  comrade,  "  if  he'll  go  quietly,  'tit 
well,  and  there's  an  end  on't. — But  old  Jacinth* 
there  says,  he  won't  stir  till  he  has  seen  tli4 
wench,  and  that's  'gainst  my  orders," 

"  Let  me  see  an  I  can't  bring  him  to  reason," 
answered  the  first. 

"  Master!"  he  said,  now  addressing  the 
Damoyseau,  "  we  haveordersto  suffer  no  stran- 
ger to  visit  Lady  Enunehne.  Howbeit,  yoit 
say,  you  have  some  business  with  her ;  an't  be 
so,  'twill   be  no  difficult  matter   to   see  her  m 
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puMie'f  ftwajr  from  dui-faoow  dwBrGkiEtge'eliAi^ 
--Huulif  the  Seigneur  dfe  Mnibeiqiie  please  to 
let  yontaUc  with  her  'tie  wriDL  At  (me  o'dook 
of  nocnti  to-moRoWy  the  I^djr  Emmeliiie  will  lie 
at  the  jousts  mthout  the  xmiperti,  andlhere  jim 
msy  see  her.— ^Nicnr  we  b^  of  jmi  to  leste  this 
place,  for  w6  may  not  let  jdu  pass.** 

Grief — ^^honror-^nige^^uid  disdain,— evety 
violent,  and  eveiy  evil  panion,  filled  Ghndtier's 
heart,  and  turned  it  suk.  HeftltasifhecodUL 
have  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  would  have  sank 
upon  the  earth,  but  for  having  caught  hold  of 
the  railing  for  support.  When  the  man  had 
done  speaking,  he  gave  him  a  slight  and  gloomy 
glance,  in  token  of  acknowledgment  of  a  cour- 
tesy greater  than  had  been  paid  him  by  his 
comrade;  and  then  retreating  heavily  back  a 
step  or  two,  for  the  fall  had  much  injured  his 
knee,  he  turned  round,  and  went  his  way. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Now,  then,  is  my  poor  hero  at  a  pretty  pass,  I 
indeed ! — a  fine  mess,  truly,  has  lie  made  of  it  1  1 
After  having  so  long  refused  to  fight  in  defence 
of  hia  father's — and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  of  | 
his   own   property — after  having   enraged  hit  I 
parent  beyond  all  bounds,  by  freeing  his  bitterest  I 
foe  from  prison,— after  having  been  put  into  one  J 
himself,  as  a  reward  for  his  pains, — after  having 
spent  a  whole  month  in  racing  up  and  down  the 
country  in  search  of  this  Emily,  and,  above  alJ, 
after  having  thought  and  said  the  very  niony  fine 
things  concerning  her  which  have  been  related, 
— after  all  this,  and  just  as  he  thought  himself 
upon  the  very  point  of  reaping  the  well-earned 
harreet  of  his  labour,  to  catch  her  tripping  at  ths  I 
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end  of  the  journey, — To  find  thai  one  of  the' 
Lupi  rei — t.  e.  raacally  wolves — animals,  the  bart? 
thougiits  of  which  had  before  driven  his  proto- 
type, Orlando,  round  the  countrj-,  and  out  of 
his  wits, — had  actually  and  feloniously  availed 
Iiiniself  of  his  absence — and  this  not  a  very  long 
one  either — to  obtain  that,  which  he  so  particu- 
larly wished  to  resei-ve  for  his  own  private  use 
and  benefit  \* 


*  Each  has  bis  peculiar  way  of  reading,  and  of  andd' 
sUnding  vvha^i  be  reads.  I  have  an  bunded  times  observed, 
ibnt  passages  which  one  person  unly  laugbs  at  aud  is 
amused  with,  sod  which  the  author  intended  for  that  pur- 
pose, bare  by  ulbets  been  iboughi  lo  uont&in  a  dangerous 
mora]  tendency,  b;  placing  serious  matters  in  a  ludicrous 
point  of  riew,  as  though  the  persons  writing  them,  despised 
all  distinctions  between  right  and  v>Tong. 

Let  me  instance  what  1  mean,  bj  naming  Don  Juan. 
This  book  is,  by  some,  considered  immoral,  because  it 
appears — in  truth,  it  only  appean  to  do  so — lo  sneer  al 
virtue.  On  tne,  it  has  a  different  effect.  /  can  see  nothing 
in  it,  more  than  a  sneer  upon  the  false  profeisors  <ti  virtue. 
OH  whom  the  author  certainly  does  pour  forth  all  the  bitter 
scorn  the;  ao  well  merit ;  and  instead  of  supposing  ibat 
because  be  has  done  this,  hemust  consequently  be  deroid 
of  al!  morality,  there  are  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  pas- 
sages dispersed  throughout  his  works,  which  prove  him,  in 
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On  quitting  Emily's  residence,  a  sensation  of 
shame  made  him  dread  returning  to  the  spot  on 
which  he  had  left  Geof&oi  with  the  horses ;  and 
so  on  coming  out  &om  the  hated  alley,  instead 
of  turning  to  the  left-hand,  in  order  to  join  him, 
he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  market  place 
hard  by :  both  that  lie  might  there  consider  in 
what  manner  to  break  the  afiair,  and  also  to 
soothe  his  own  wounded  feelings  in  solitude, — 
Here  he  hegan  to  pace  backwards  and  forwards 
beneath  the  piazza  which  encompassed  the 
square. 

inj  eyes,  la  bave  pussesced  a  mosl  icfined  and  generous 
nature;  and,  indeed,  to  have  been,  like  Aolooy — 


The  subject  inighl  be  carried  furUiei ; — indeed.  I  could 
vrile  on  it  for  ever,  but  having  thua  premised  all  wlucli  it 
Dec««aT7  to  tay  present  purpose,  I  will  onl;  condemn  the 
reader  to  hear  me  disclaim  against  haiing  had  anj  design 
Hgaintl  the  iuleTesls  of  motalilj,  either  in  the  above  pas- 
sage, or  in  an^  other  I  have  ever  written  ;  and  that  if  any 
oT  "  the  neaker  brethren"  imagine  othemise,  thej  mistake 
tay  meaning  sllogelber — de/ond  tn  comble — utterly,  for  1 
spoke  io  jest— miua  jotota  fvil.  When  ami  leaves  the 
narld — wliCD  will  such  bliuful  da;  aiiive! — then  ridicule 
will  tow  niuetMn-twenlieths  of  her  Ming. 
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There  are  some  misfortunes  soovemhetmiDg,J 
so    insufferably   acute,     that,    bewildering    i 
miud,  they  impress  it  with  an  idea  that  wha] 
we  suffer  may  be  a  dream ;  yet,  we  gain  nothing 
by  the  delusion, — for  the  Demon   so  manages, 
that  our  anguish  remains  the  same.     Thus  it  ^ 
was   with   Gaultier,  who  every  now  and   thei 
started,   and  placing  a  hand   upon   his   brow^ 
stood  still  to  muse  and   enquire  of  himself, 
that  which  he  had  just  seen   and  heard,  could| 
possibly  be  true. 

He  thought  upon  the  hours  he  had  spent  i 
her  society. — He  recalled  to  mind,  and  reflecte 
over  and  over  again,  upon  the  many  many  prooft 
of  her  fond — ber  real  aiTection, — of  the  words— 
of  the  little  things — the  mere  nothings  which 
had  passed  between  them  ; — of  the  thousand 
times  she  scud  she  loved,  and  would  for  ever 
love  him  ; — upon  their  last  parting  interview,  tho  ■ 
lock  of  hiur  which  she  had  then  given  bim,  the  I 
expressions  which  had  accompanied  it,  the  teaiS' 
she    shed    in    doing   so,    and    her  promise — ■ 
"  never  to  forget."    He  thought  upon  all  these, 
and  then  asked  himself,  if  it  were  possible  that 
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what  he  saw,  had  been.  Could  so  many  hours 
of  ofiectionate  atid  fond  eiidearment  have  passed 
completely,  been  so  utterly  obliterated,  from  her 
mind,  within  the  space  of  one  short  waning  moon  ? 

What  was  the  nature  of  her  connection  with 
this  cursed  Seigneur  de  Mauberque  ? — Had  he 
espoused  her? — thist  was  not  probable.  Had 
she  been  driven,  by  distress,  to  listen  to  Ms 
licentious  proposals  ?  Had  she  been  entrapped 
by  him  ?  or  had  he  advantaged  him  of  his  situa- 
tion to  force  }ier,  a  poor  unprotected  girl,  to  a 
compliance  with  his  desires '.  Was  she  contented 
with  her  lot,  or  wretched  iu  it  ?  The  former  of 
these  appeared  to  be  the  case — else,  why  did 
slic,  haWng  full  liberty  to  range  about  the 
towii,  not  flee  from  it?  Such  were  the  thoughts 
which  arose  to  him ;  and  he,  for  a  moment, 
resolved  on  returning  to  Bavay,  throwing  him- 
self at  his  father's  feet,  and,  obtaining  forgive- 
ness, submit  himself  implicitly  to  his  will,  and 
contract  the  proposed  marriage. 

"  Yet,"  he  continued,  reasoning  with  himself, 
"  is  it  not  strange  that  both  Bigeud  and  Jacintha 
should  always  have  called  her  £nuneline,  and 
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This  might,  to  be  sure,  have  been 
-stJU  was  it  strange.  Yet  were  the 
so  similar,  that  they  might  easily 
listaken  the  one  for  the  other.  They 
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not  Emiiy  ? 
by  chance, - 
two  names 
have  been  r 

might  have  pronounced  it  wrongly,  or  he  him- 
self might  have  incorrectly  heard  it."  A  ray  of 
hope  began  to  gleam  out,  and  cheer  his  deso- 
late bosom,  and  soon  shone  forth  so  brightly, 
that  he  decided — ay,  positively  decided — that  it 
was  not  Emily  he  had  seen,  but  some  other,  re- 
sembhng  her  in  person  as  in  name,  but  different 
in  both.  His  reflections  having  led  him  to  this 
result,  he  abandoned,  as  quickly  as  he  had 
fonned  it,  the  idea  of  returning  home. 

He  now  looked  upon  the  matter  aa  clearly 
made  out.  He  had  not  seen  Emiiy,  but  had 
mistaken  for  her  some  other ;  the  wife  or  mis- 
tress— he  cared  not  which — of  tlie  Seigneur  de 
Mauberque,  who  had  some  reasons — he  cared 
not  what— for  not  choosing  any  one  to  visit  this 
Emmeline,  and  his  own  Emily  was  atill  as  pure 
and  unspotted  as  ever.  With  that  lightness 
which  the  heart  always  feels  when  grief  is  sud- 
denly taken  from  it,  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
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Piazza,  but  the  Demon  had  not  yet  done,  and 
gave  him  some  more  problems  to  solve. 

"  Yet,"  he,  pausing,  asked  himself,  "  could  I 
have  been  thus  far  mistaken  ?  can  a  lover's  eyes 
be  so  deceived  ?  and  even  granting  that  the  joy 
and  trepidation  I  experienced,  at  so  unexpect- 
edly finding  her,  had  blinded  me,  could  Geqffroi, 
a  cool  spectator,  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
matter,  have  been  also  blinded  to  this  extent  ? 
The  sun,  to  be  sure,  was  not  then  in  full  splen- 
duur,  and  had  long  sunk  behind  the  high-roofed 
buildings  of  the  narrow  street.  Yet  allowing 
for  all  this,  could  Geoffroi,  like  myself,  have 
been  deceived  so  much  ?  No !  she  is  unworthy 
of  an  affection  so  pure  and  perfect  as  is  mine." 
Again  he  reverted  to  his  original  design  of 
returning  to  Bavay. 

This  was  valorous. — But  such  things  are 
more  quickly  said  than  done.  It  is  not  so  very 
easy  a  matter  to  give  up  a  woman  that  one 
loves,  and  Gaultier  vacillated  backwards  and 
forwards  in  his  designs  an  hundred  times — 
making  as  many  attempts  to  account  for  and 
explain  the  adventure,  as  ever  before  his  time  or 
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«nce,  lonrer  made ;  and  ended  bj  to  bewildering 
his  imdentanding,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
fisnning  any  fixed  notion  wbateter.. 

lo  non  M  nel  mio  nurtiro 
Se  ngiono  o  w  deliio. 
So  ehe  miIo  io  ma  ocmiolo 
Con  I'idea  del  caro  ben. 

Under  such  difficulties,  it  is  always  ddig^iful 
to  have  at  hand,  a  Mend  whom  we  may  oonsnU, 
particularly  too  if  we  are  sure  of  his  being  suffi- 
ciently our  friendy  as  to  chime  in  exactly  with 
our  secret  wishes.  Such  a  one  is  invaluable, 
and  such  Graultier  very  well  knew  he  should  find 
in  Geofi^oi,  who,  he  had  of  late  had  frequent 
occasions  to  remark,  was  a  very  acute  shrewd 
fellow ;  and  though  he  entertained  no  particular 
respect  for  his  character,  yet  did  it  seem  likely 
to  prove  convenient  to  him  in  this  particular 
case,  when  it  was  so  essential  to  his  happiness, 
that  if  Emily  were  innocent,  he  should  be  made 
to  know  it;  if  otherwise,  be  argued  into  believing 
so. — He  could  not  fancy  having  fallen  on  a  fitter 
person  for  this  work. 

He  felt  a  considerable  reluctance  to  open  so 
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delicate  an  aSair  to  one  of  his  condition,  as  also 
much  difficulty  aa  to  how  he  should  introduce 
it ; — however,  this  being  necessary,  he  resolved 
to  overcome  his  shame,  and  to  let  himself  be 
guided  by  circumstances  or  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  for  the  manner  of  doing  it. 

His  mind  being  made  up — on  this  point,  at 
least — he  left  the  market-place,  and  re-entering 
the  street,  soon  joined  GeoffVoi,  who  had  not 
removed  from  the  spot  where  he  left  hiin, 

During  Gaulticr's  absence,  the  day  had  been 
fast  closing  in,  and  at  his  return,  it  was  begiji- 
ning  to  grow  dark— yet  was  there  atill  sufficient 
light  for  Geo&roi  to  sec  that  his  master  aped  not 
forward  with  that  lightness  of  step  and  alacrity 
of  countenance,  which  la  usual  to  men  whose 
hearts  are  filled  with  joy  at  the  success  of  an 
adventure. 

"  How— the  de'il — what's  now  then?" — he 
muttered  to  himself,  seeing  Gaultier  approach— 
"  what's  happened  that  my  young  Lord  looks  so 
sad?  Ha'nt  he  then  caught  the  young  Damoy- 
ttelie,  or  won't  she  listen  to  un  ?  Must  we  be  aye 
scompering  &om  town  to  town  for  all  ourliveB?" 

hi 
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Gaultier  took  the  I'ein  from  the  man,  mo 
hi 3  horse  without  uttering  a  word,  and  was  pro 
ceeding  towards  the  hotel. 

"  An  please  you,  Damoyseau,  how  fares  j 
with  my  young  Lady  ?"  asked  Geoffroi,  uncerta 
how  the  question  would  be  received. 

Gaultier  answered  not,  but  seemed  as  thougl 
he  had  not  lieard  the  query ; — the  man  took  tJ 
hint,  and  remained  silent — making  his  on 
reflections  upon  the  behaviour  of  his  Lord,  wh 
arriving  at  the  hotel,  opened  the  matter  in  tl 
following  manner. 

"  GeoiFroi! — that  was  not  the  Lady  Emi^ 
whom  we  saw." 

"Sire! — not  the  Lady  Emily? — who  tha 
was't,  and  please  you,  Damoyseau  ?" 

"  Wby,  that  is  more  than  1  know; — but! 
was  not  the  Lady  Emily.  It  could  not  ha# 
been — it  is  impossible — utterly  so." 

"  Did  your  Seigneurie  see  the  oue  we  tc 
for  her,  an't  please  you.  Sire,  and  Wew  her,  £ 
to  fece  ?" 

"  No! — but  things  have  happened,  wh 
convince  me  we  must  have  been  deceived;  an 
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mistaken  for  her,  some  one  else  happening  to 
have  on  a  robe  like  hers,  and  who  chanced  to 
resemble  her  in  height — ^indeed,  it  hath  since 
struck  me,  that  the  Lady  Emily  is  taller  than 
the  one  we  saw.  Dost  not  think,  in  truth,  that 
'tis  so,  Geoffroi  ?" 

**  Why,  my  Lord,  now  you  come  to  name  it, 
I  don't  know  but  she  was  a  mite  shorter  in  her 
shoes  than  my  young  Lady,  but  can't  say  justly 
— ^the  lass  was't  some  distance." 

"  That's  true,  Geoffiroi ; — besides  which,  it 
has  been  dull  and  murky  weather  all  day,  and 
when  we  saw  her,  the  sun  was  getting  low,  and 
the  street  was  narrow,  to  boot — ^was't  not  ?" 

"  Ay,  Sire,  'twas  indeed,"  replied  Geof&oi, 
looking  out  of  the  lattice,  as  if  to  see  how  much 
lighter  it  might  have  been  at  that  time  than  at 
the  present. 

/^  Well,  Geoffiroi,  thinkest  thou  not  that  all 
these  things  being,  we  might  have  been  deceived 
by  our  own  imaginations,  and  the  great  wish  we 
had  to  find  the  Lady  Emily ;  and  thought  that 
'twas  she,  when  'twas  but  some  one  like  her?" 
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"  Why,"  answered  Geoffroi,  lifting  his  hand 
to  his  head,  and  pulling  his  hair,  in  uncertainty 
as  to  what  reply  he  ought  to  make — "  I  can't 
rightly  tell  what  sort  of  answer  to  make  to  that. 
'  Perhaps,  ay — perhaps,  nay.  If  'twas  as  dark  as 
your  honour  says,  why  then,  ay,  to  be  sure — we 
might  ha'  been  mistaken ; — but  if  'twas  not,  I 
should  say,  not." 

"  Why,  what  a  zany  and  a  blockhead  thou 
art!"  replied  Gaultier,  looking  at  him  wiih 
sternness  and  indignation — "  to  answer  me  with 
such  ribrash,  trashy,  nonsensical  stuff  as  that. 
Thinkest  thou  I  am  as  great  a  fool  as  thyself,  to 
ask  if  I  could  see  that  I  could  not  see?  Answer 
me  directly,  and  say  whether  thou  atill  thinkest 
'twas  the  Lady  Emily  or  not  ?  For  mine  own 
part,  I  feel  satisfied  'twas  only  some  one  who 
resembled  her." 

Now  Geoffroi  had  his  cue. 

"  Why,  that's  true,"  he  replied — "  that's  very 
true,  and  though  methought  I  had  ne'er  seen 
any  checklaton " 

"  I  don't  care  about  the  checklaton,  liundreds 
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taay  wear  the  same. — I  look  to  llie  height,  and 
feel  assured  she  was  not  so  tall  as  the  Lady 
Emily" — interrupted  Gaultier. 

Why,  then  for  tallness,  Seigneur,  methiiik«, 
as   I   said,  she  waa   somewhat   less   than   tba  , 
Damoyselle.     But  please  you,  MessireGaulticr^  j 
an  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  it,  whither  hai  I 
your  Seigneurie  been  all  this  long  while  ?    Did 
you  not  overtake  the  lass,  and  speak  to  her? — I 
saw  her  tuni  down  yon  lane." 

"  Harkee,  Geoifroi ! — thou'rt  an  honest  fel- 
low, though  thou  dost  plague  me  at  times  with 
thy  fooleries.  So  I'll  e'en  trust  thee,  and  tell 
thee  my  adventure,"  aaid  the  Damoyseau,  who 
then  recounted  all  the  circumstances  which  liad 
happened  during  his  absence. 

GcoSiroi  listened  with  tiie  greatest  possible 
attention  to  the  detail,  interrupting  it  only  at 
times  by  exclamatiouE  of  a  most  unfeigned  sur- 
prise.— He  loved  his  master  very  well,  and  wa« 
really  shocked  at  the  danger  he  had  en- 
countered from  the  brulality  of  the  fellows  who  i 
assaulted  him;  but  he  loved  Ainue/^ considerably 
better  than  either  his  master,  or  any  one  else 
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old  hug  him  to  our  bosoms  as  a 


therefore  as   the   Damoyscau  bad 
B  narrative,  Geofirol  began. 

i  troth  then,  Messire  Gadtier,  do 
■to  tee  that  we  were  mistaken  concerning 
lb,  who  seems  to  be  no  more  my  young 

'tis  me  myself." 

I  really    then    dost    think   tliis,"  said 

,  striking  his  hands  together  with  de- 

d  be  praised  for  it. — Truth  is,  Geolfroi, 

■s'er  myself  think  it   was; — however, 

re  thy  reasons  for  changing   thy 

Thou  didst  at  first  almost  make 

by — what  seemed  to  me — thy  dull- 

I  was  wrong— thon  didst  not  at  that 

JI  the  history." 

Tetsire  Gaultier,  in  (he  first  place, 
to  be  deceived — and  so  miglit  we 
taking  a  poor  peasant  for  a  Da- 
SecBUse  she  chanced  to  wear 
and  because  site  tuppi 
■no  height. — Now  I  co 
er — ay,  by  an  ini 
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on  earth  or  iii  lieaven,  aiid  thought  that  Gaultier 
might  resemble  himself,  and  cry  —  as  himself 
under  similar  circumstances  would  certainly 
have  done, — "  no  play,  no  pay ;"  in  which  case 
he  would  not  only  fail  in  okt^aing  his  nymph, 
and  what  was  worse,  his  nymph's  fortune, 
but  be  also  left  exposed  to  old  de  Manny's 
anger,  for  having  aided  his  sun  in  fleeing  from 
home. 

All  these  ideas  came  across  him  during  the 
time  of  the  relation,  and  doubtless  contributed 
not  a  little — for  'tis  surprising  how  himibly  rea- 
son follows  in  the  train  of  our  desires, — to  make 
him  really  think  that  after  all,  he  might  have 
been  mistaken,  and  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be 
some  stranger  he  had  seen  and  not  Smily  ; 
llienceforth,  therefore,  it  become  his  object  to 
bring  Gaultier  to,  or  rather  to  keep  him  in  the 
same  notion,  and  at  least  to  prevent  him  from 
leaving  Tournay,  until  the  affair  was  made  out 
clearly  to  his  satisfaction  either  one  way  or  the 
other. 

"  Bulk  pur  pocD  1  lueingu  g\\  Rmknii.'' 

The  Demon,  Jealousy,  is  not  so  fair  and  comely 
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tl)at  we  should  hug  him  to  our  bosoms  as  a 
friend ! 

As  soon  therefore  aa  the  Danioyseau  had 
ended  the  narrative,  GeofFroi  began. 

"  In  good  troth  then,  Messire  Gaullier,  do 
I  begin  to  see  that  we  were  mistaken  concerning 
this  wench,  who  seems  to  be  no  more  my  young 
Ijedy  then  'tis  me  myself." 

"  Thou  really  then  dost  think  thb,"  said 
Gaultier,  striking  liis  hands  together  with  de- 
light, "God  be  praisedfor  it. — Truth  is,  GeofTroi, 
I  could  ne'er  myself  think  it  was ; — however, 
tell  me  what  are  thy  reasons  for  changing  thy 
note  in  this  ?  Thou  didst  at  first  almost  make 
me  angry,  by — what  seemed  to  me— thy  dull- 
ness;— but  I  was  wrong — thou  didst  not  at  that 
time  know  all  the  history." 

"  Why,  Messire  Gaultier,  in  the  first  place, 
we  are  all  apt  to  be  deceived^ — and  bo  might  we 
have  been,  in  taking  a  poor  peasant  for  a  Da- 
rooyselle, — only  because  she  chanced  to  wear  the 
same  sort  of  dress,  and  because  she  happened 
to  be  of  much  the  same  height. — Now  I  cornea 
lo  reflect  on't,  she  wru  shorter — ay,  by  an  Inch, 
1,3 
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or  an  inch  and  a  half,  than  my  young  Lady. — It 
is  wonderful  I  did  not  see  this  at  first — but  I 
suppoiie  my  senses  were  gone  astray  with  think- 
ing of  the  pleasure  you  would  have  to  find  the 
Daraoyselle  again. — Then  I  am  almost  sure  1 
have  seen  some  one  about  her  tallness,  and  of 
her  air. — Indeed,  she  ia  of  much  the  same  big- 
ness as  my  Rose : — and  this,  I  suppose,  made 
me  think  it  must  have  been  Lady  Emily." 

"  Well,  my  good  Geoffiroi,  hast  any  other 
.reasons,  for  we  have  before  canvassed  those  thou 
haat  just  named  ?" 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  unlikelihood  that 
a  young  dainty  Damoyselie  like  the  Lady  Emily, 
should  leave  her  lather  and  mother,  and  you  too, 
who  she  loves  so  dearly,  and  go  wandering  over 
the  country,  in  order  solely  and  only  to  becomo 
the  leman  of  such  a  worthless  losel  ai  that 
Seigneur  de  Mauberque,  of  whom  no  one  can 
speak  a  good  word.  Then,  again,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me,  you  peeped  about  enough — ^"tis 
very  possible,  the  Lady  might  not  ha'  gone  into 
thai  liouse  at  all, — ehe  might  liave  passed  thro* 
the  court." 
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"  That,  my  good  Geoflroi,  is  impossible,  for 
there  was  no  outlet." 

"  Not  possible ! — Lord  bless  you,  Sire,  you 
doesn't  know  this  place  as  me, — IVe  been  oft  at 
Toumai,  and  knows  it  to  be  full  of  such-like 
courts,  which  a.  man  enters,  and  thinks  he  can't 
get  out  of  ^aiu,  but  by  turning  back; — but  he 
goes  on  and  on,  and  peeps  about,  and  at  last 
behind  an  old  tuniblc-dovm  wall,  he  sees  steps, 
and  there  he  goes  up  and  up,  till  he  comcn  to  a 
flat  road  again,  and  trudges  on  almost  in  dark- 
ness for  an  hundred  yards  or  so,  and,  presto!  all 
of  a  sudden  finds  himself  in  a  grand  square,  or 
garden,  or  may  hap,  just  upon  the  Count's 
Palace. — Did  you  look  about  well,  to  see  if 
there  be'd  not  such  a  place  as  this.  Seigneur?" 

"  Not  I,  truly,"  replied  Gaultier — "  I  never 
dreamed  of  such  holes  and  corners ;— I'm  glad, 
however,  to  find  it  so." 

"  Ay,  my  Lord,  iliat  cornea  of  never  having 
been  at  Tournai  before  to-day.  But,  as  I  was 
going  to  tell  your  Honour,  the  one  your  Honour 
saw,  might  have  gone  into  some  other  liousc  than 
the  one  your  Honour  went  to ;  the  Lady  Emily 
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lias  net,  I  gutsB,  store  of  wealth  now  a  daja,— 
and  'tis  not  likely  she  should  put  up  in  such  a 
big  house  as  you  say  that  one  is;  then,  after  aD, 
should'st  so  be  that  we  really  did  see  her,  and 
that  she  was  in  that  house,  is  that  a  rule  why 
she  should  be  there  improperly?** 

**  No,  no;  but,  by  St.  Paul!  taking  all  the 
drcumstances  together,  it  will  look  sadly  like 
it;  and  were*t  proved  to  me,  I  give  her  up 
that  moment,**  answered  Gaultier. 

"  Your  Honour  may  do  as  best  pleases  him,'* 
answered  the  other ;  ''  but  the  de'il  take  me  an 
I  would  give  up  my  lass  so  facily." 

**  No! — Thou'rt  indeed  then  a  faithful  swain. 
But,  Geoffiroi,  thou  canst  not  tell  what  great 
courage  and  high  spirits  this  talk  hath  bred  in 
me ;  for,  now  thou'st  told  me  of  these  hidden 
passages,  I*m  quite  revived,  and  eager  for  the 
pursuit  again.  Ay,  vnthout  doubt,  'twas  she  I 
followed  after  all ;  and  she  escaped  me  by  some 
outlet  which  I  did  not  note  owing  to  mine  igno- 
rance of  the  place.  Ah !  as  thou  sayest,  if  I 
had  but  been  at  Toumai  before  to  day !" 

**  Right  joyful  am  I,  Seigneur,  to  ha'  had  it 
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in  iny  power  to  serve  your  Honour  any  how. 
"Tia  not  the  first  time  my  tongue  hath  been 
found  useful  to  your  Honour.  Do  your  Ho- 
nour remember  th'  advice  I  gave  at  nigh  the  be- 
ginning of  our  journey  in  the  woods  round 
Landreci,  and  which  ha'nt  your  Honour  been 
pleased  to  follow,  we  hadn't  been  here  now ; — 
no,  nor  for  these  five  years  to  come  ?  When 
your  Honour  got  off  Peaupolie,  who  waa't  but 
Geof&oi  who  advised  your  Seigneurie  to  get  up 
again  and  nde  as  hard  as  possible  about  the 
country,  so  as  to  come  in  sight  of  the  Lady 
Ktnity?"  said  Geof&oi,  emboldened  by  the  praise 
just  given,  to  name  \ih  other  services. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Geofiroi,  I  remember  all  about 
that,  and  we'll  talk  more  of  it  anon  ; — we  liave 
other  more  pressing  matters  in  hand  now.  I 
must  find  out  if  Emily  be  here  or  not — how 
shall  I  do  it?" 

"  Your  Seigneurie  cannot  do  better,  methinlu, 
than  follow  the  advice  given  by  that  ruffianly 
ribaud  who  counselled  you  to  go  to  the  jowtte, 
without  the  town,  and  where,  without  doubt, 
will  be  every  one  liinng  in  Tournai,  or  within 
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IM  leagues  of  ft.  XftheLMt3rlwiftlUitoir% 
depend  on't  die  irill go  to^  fli^tt,  ITt  be  Imt 
leflay  upon  her  vki^-'-^taiA  ii  she  be  aol  Amm, 
fPB  ba'  beet  gi'  up  all  Iboogbte  oniaftiig  ber 
befe,  and  look  daewbeie.** 

^  I  bold  tbine  to  be  good  eoimeel,  Gheoftoii 
and 'wyHblbm  it ;  butaee — my  jerkin  «iid«Qtw 
tOAn|t  are  not  fit  to  sbow  mj^idlf  ki  amongit  muGli 
eenkpan J.  A  maetAk  aeampemig  tbioa|^  1b- 
feata,  and  over  nuNraaaea,  hath  made  titem  a  by- 
word. That  old  nuashapen  beldame,  I  told  thee 
of,  Jacintha,  and  one  of  her  precious  ^res  in 
wickedness,  reproached  me  with  this:  see  that  I 
be  better  dad  to-morrow.  Now,  get  thee  g(Hie 
to  bed." 
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On  the  following  day,  Craultier,  accompanied 
by  his  trusty  squire,  left  the  town,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  foot  towurda  a  large  plain,  at  about 
half  a  mile's  distance  &oni  the  gates.  However 
great  an  effect  both  the  dictates  of  his  own 
reason,  and  the  arguments  addressed  by  Geof- 
froi,  might  have  made  upon  the  Damoyseau's 
mind  on  the  preceding  afternoon,  still  could  he 
not  now  feel  himself  to  be,  as  it  were,  on  the 
very  spot  on  which  he  still  imaged  it  possible 
that  Enuly  might  be,  and  within  so  short  a 
space  of  the  time  when  the  affair  motiving  his 
appearance  in  that  place  would  be  finally  cleared 
up,  without  experiencing  all  that  uncertainly 
of  mind  and  anguish  of  heaxt,  so  natural  to  all 
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wbo  ue  on  tlie  point  of  aacarudnfaiff  whiilKn 
tludr  future  lives  b»  to  bo  puaed  in  peace  or 
vntchedneas.  At  one  nuHnent  hu  dwek  bttmed 
U  thou^  it  were  Boozdwd  I7  firef--«t  fodier, 
ittnmedpele  asaahfls;  then  ft  cold  pevqizstaaB 
came  over  hii  iriiole  bodj.—^nd  he  ftlt  a  ade- 
nees&Unprai  his  heart.  Biff  it  bad  been  tooAed 
by  the  f^miing  hand  of  death. 
'  As  for  Geoffim,  his  seusatuMU  wne  of  •  veiy 
different  nature  from  tbese:  seeming  to  hktB 
drowned  ever;  reflection  upon  his  master's  grief 
in  a  most  sweet  anticipation  i^  the  pleasure  he 
himself  was  about  to  receive,  and  even  to  have 
foi^ttes  the  original  object  of  his  coming 
hither,  his  countenance  evinced  that  eager  j<^ 
and  hilaii^,  which  was  manifested  by  almost 
every  individual  of  the  crowds  he  saw  hurrying 
to  the  happy  spot. 

The  lists  were  constructed  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  plain,  about  an  acre  of  which  had  been 
poled  round,  with  huge  stakes  of  wood  fixed  in 
the  earth,  and  encompassing  it,  in  an  oval  form. 
At  a  short  distance  fix>m  these  was  erected  a 
scaffolding,  on  which,  enclosed  seats  had  been 
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elevated  at  dilTerent  heights,  according  to  the 
various  ranks  of  the  spectators  for  whom  they 
were  destined. 

On  the  lowest  range  sate  tlie  minstrels,  trou- 
hodours,  and  jongleurs,  classes  of  persona  then 
held  in  high  esteem ;  and,  indeed,  courted  by 
all  ranks  of  society,  owing  to  their  powers  of 
affording  them  that  amusement  which  they 
could  not  afford  themselves,  in  an  age,  when  the 
march  of  intellect  was  ao  very  alow,  that  it 
might  almost  have  been  said  to  have  ma<le  no 
march  at  all. 

Like  the  others,  these  were  also  placed  ac- 
cording to  their  several  ranks,  estimated  either 
by  the  superior  skill  of  the  individuals,  or  by  the 
nature  itself  of  their  profession.  The  TVoftba- 
douTS — that  is,  the  poets,  were  in  higher  renown 
thau  the  Minstrels,  who  hut  sung  the  pieces 
composed  by  the  former.  The  Jongleurs  were 
mountebanks — in  fact,  what  we  name  jugglers, 
and  ranked  far  below  either  of  the  others. 
Beneath  these  again,  and  on  benches  level  with 
the  lists,  whence  they  couJd  readily  come  forward 
to  offer  their  advice  or  assistance  to  the  comba- 
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taiits,  if  necessarj — were  placed  the 
the  field  and  the  heralds,  whilst  the  judges  of 
the  contest,  were  elevated  oil  a  platform  apart 
froTD  the  rest,  whence  they  could,  at  a  glance, 
perceive  all  that  went  on  within  the  enclosiur, 
and  decide  upon  the  conduct  of  tlie  champions. 
Had  Gaultier  chosen  to  announce  himself  to 
the  Heralds,  a  place  would  necessarily  have  been 
assigned  to  him  amid  the  court  party ;  but  this 
he  would  not  do — for,  independantly  of  having 
his  heart  too  heavy  and  too  much  oppressed 
anxiety,  vrilUngly  to  bring  himself  into  pul 
notice ;  he  felt  it  as  a  sort  of  sacrilege,  to  pi 
himself  in  a  seat  aboTe  her,  whom — he 
trembled  to  thinlc  of  the  poBsibiUty — he  might 
find  ranked  amid  the  minstrels — and  that  too '. 
he  dared  not  give  utterance  to  the  idea  which 
crossed  him.  It  is  a  long  while — let  the  obji 
of  affection  be  ever  so  undeserving — heto 
deeply-rooted  love  can  be  torn  from  out 
heart ;  and  when  it  is  so,  the  heart  gains  little 
by  the  effort,  for  it  is  left  lone  and  hopeless. 
He,  therefore,  was  contented  to  mingle  with 
general  croM'd  of  gazers;  and  so  placing 
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— to  the  much  mental  grief  and  dissatisfaction 
of  GeoJfroi,  wlio  was  extremely  anxious  it 
should  be  known  to  how  great  a  man  he  belonged 
— as  near  to  the  scaiTolding  aa  possible,  he  stood 
silently  expecting  the  arrival  of  the  rest. 

The  spectacle  was  to  commence  with  what 
was  termed  a  jousie  or  joute — that  is,  a  combat 
between  ttco  persona  only.  One  of  them,  a 
youth  who  had  but  just  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  advancing  modestly  towards  the 
lists,  and  anned  from  head  to  foot  iji  a  coat  of 
mail — ^which,  by  the  bye,  was  about  that  time 
beginning  to  be  abandoned  for  armour  of  steel 
in  plates — with  a  plume  of  white  feathers  in  his 
hebnet,  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  Herald, 
who  presenting  him  with  a  apear,  pronounced 
the  usual  formula — "  Souvieng-toi  de  qui  tti  ex 
Jilt,  et  ne/orligtte  pas" — "  Remember  whose  son 
thfMi  art,  and  degenerate  not."  A  memorable 
sentence,  in  the  spirit  of  which,  if  they  of  high 
descent  should  always  act,  the  pride  of  ancestry 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  the  understanding,  as 
its  splendour  is  beautiful  to  the  eye;  and  would, 
perhaps,  do  more  towards  undermining  radi- 
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caliam,  and  covering  its  apostles  with  the  s 
they  merit,  thao  any  other  mode  is  capable  of 
effecting. 

He  then  entered  the  lists,  and  mounted  his 
destrier.  The  clarion  was  sounded,  the  mar- 
shal-judge dropped  his  baston,  and  the  combat 
began.  But  Gaultier  had  neither  eyes  nor 
lieart  for  it.  His  eyes,  his  heart,  his  very  soul, 
were  all  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  Emily,  and 
roving  about  in  every  direction — first  towards  the 
benches  occupied  by  the  minstrels,  then  in  tlie 
upper  tiers,  then  again,  wandering  over  the 
crowd  of  which  he  himself  made  one,  he  strained 
his  eyes  to  discover  her  amid  it. 

"  Alas!"  he  sighed  to  himself,  as  he  vainly 
looked  around  —  "  that  I  should  be  thus 
doomed  to  seek  my  Emily.  How  grievous  is  it 
to  look  for  her  midst  such  as  these — amongst 
Minstrels,  and  Troubadours,  and  Glee  girls. 
Foolish,  foolish  thing !  wherefore  didst  thou  leave 
me?  Yet,  if  not  here,  where  it  she? — Who 
was  the  one  I  took  for  her,  on  yestemoon?" 

These  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  he 
obsen'ed  a  movement  in  the  crowd  at  a  small 
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distance  from  the  spot  he  occupied;  presently 
a  I'eniale  was  seen  mounting  towards  a  seat  in 
thp  middle  of  the  scaffolding.  He  naturally 
turned  an  enquiring  glance  upon  her, — The 
Damoyselle  was  apparently  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  of  a  fair  complexion,  and 
decidedly  handsome ;  but  wanted,  spite  of  her 
dress,  which,  if  not  splendid,  was  at  least  rich, 
that  certain  je  ne  sfois  qiioi  of  ap{>earance, 
which  distinguishes  persons,  long  accustomed  to 
finery  from  the  parvenue  of  yesterday.  In  point 
of  stature  she  certainly  did  not  diifer  much  from 
the  one  he  sought,  though,  if  any  thing,  it  was 
rather  less,  but  in  no  other  respect  did  she,  as 
Gaultier  viewed  her  in  front,  bear  the  smallest 
resemblance  to  her; — yet  however,  whilst  in 
the  act  of  arranging  ber  robe,  in  order  to  seat 
herself,  chancing  to  turn  her  back  to  the  crowd 
below,  Gaultier  for  a  moment  thought  that  the 
wide  mantle  thrown  across  her  shoulders  gave 
her  very  much  the  semblance  of  Emily — perhaps, 
indeed,  had  he  not  before  viewed  her  counte- 
nance, he  might  have  been  deceived,  and,  for  a 
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moment,   have  mistaken  her   for  the   < 
sought. 

Presenlly  afterwards  mounted  a  Seigneur, 
whom  he  knew  not,  and  who,  seating  himself  be- 
side her,  conversed  with  her  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  descended.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
contour  of  her  figure,  seen  from  behind,  bearing 
a  resemblance  to  thai  of  ErnUy,  it  instantly 
struck  hiro,  that  she  might,  perchance,  have 
been  the  one  whom  he  had  seen  on  entering 
Toumoi,  and  he  desired  to  clear  up  the  matter 
by  questioning  some  of  those  whom  he  saw 
around  him ;  but  not  one  of  the  many  had,  at 
that  time,  ears,  or  eyes,  or  attention,  for  any 
thing  except  what  was  going  forward  in  the  lists, 
and  he  found  Iiimself  compelled  to  forego  the 
gratification  of  his  curiosity  until  some  more 
convenient  season. 

During  all  this  time,  Geoffroi's  emotions  were 
equally  great  as  those  of  his  Lord's,  but  were  of 
a  totally  difl'erent  natiue.  Aw  entire  soul  and 
sentiment  were  directed  to  liie  struggle  which 
was  going  on, — Tlie  lances  of  the  t 
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having  been  shivered  to  atoms  at  tlie  outaet, 
each  comhataiit  had  betaken  himself  to  his 
swoid,  and  Oeoftroi,  stationed  at  some  distance 
from  his  master,  who,  owing  to  the  crowd,  could 
not  get  at  him,  stood  gazing  upon  each  of  them 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety;  the  one  now 
rushing  forward  to  inflict  a  wound ;  the  other, 
shrinking  from  it,  and  wheeling  nimbly  about, 
spurjing  hia  barb  in  a  circuit  round  his  adver- 
sary,and  seeking  for  an  unguarded  place  whereon 
to  strike. — The  first,  now  making  a  feint  in  one 
point,  then,  changing  the  direction  of  the  steel, 
and  guiding  it  to  some  other  less  defended  part- 
All  this  attracted  his  most  undivided  attention, 
and  he  did  not  for  one  instant  suffer  his  eyes  to 
be  diverted  from  the  spot ;  whilst  he,  at  every 
moment,  lifted  himself  up  and  down  on  tip-toe, 
moving  his  body  to  and  fro  in  accordance  with 
(he  impression  made  by  tlie  contest  on  his  miod. 

At  length  one  of  the  combatants — it  was  the 
young  knight — got  the  better  of  bis  antagonist, 
whom  he  unhorsed. 

Dismounting  in  a  trice,  iie  ran  up  to  bim, 
and    drew    a    poniard.       "  Mv^ricorde '"    was 
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uttered  by  the  vanquished,  and  instantly 
dagger  was  again  in  its  sheath.  A  cry  of  rictory 
resounded  from  every  quarter,  but  was  shouted 
forth  by  no  one  with  greater  vehemence  than 
by  Geoffroi,  who  was  quite  the  kind  of  man  to 
take  part  with,  and  approve  of,  those  whom 
fortune  favoured,  he  being  amongst  that  very 
numerous  and  most  respectable  body  of  men, 
who  not  only  imputing  merit  to  success,  but 
considering  success  as  the  test  of  merit,  would, 
if  the  Devil  himself  had  overcome  hia  en< 
have  written  him,  not  simply  a  great  gel 
but  a  very  good  man  to  hoot. 

Now,  then,  for  the  first  time  it  wasj 
worming  a  passage  through  the  crowd,  he 
thought  him  of  addressing  his  lord ;  not  aboul 
the  affair  which  had  brought  them  there,  for 
that  seemed  altogether  to  have  slipped  from  out 
his  memory,  but  respecting  the  contest. 

"  Did  your  Honour,"  he  said,  "  observe 
that  young  knight  there? — I  thought  well  on 
him  from  the  very  first,  and  I  knew  he  would 
be  the  better  man  of  the  two — and  so  he  is 
Kd  you  mark,  Seigneur"*  •  •  * 
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fore  obtigvd  to  postpone  his  query  to  anotla^^^l 

Tlic  music   gradoally  became  Usb  and  i^^^| 

when  he  felt  some  one  stumble  against  him,  ^^^| 
in  the  act  of  falling,  with  a  force  which,  unpiw^^^ 
|)ared  as  he  was  for  the  shock,  made  him  stagger. 
— He  turned  around. — 

"  Wliy.   how  now,   Geof&oi!  what  ails  thee 
man  ? — What  qualm  takes  ihec  now — art  mad 
ordruiik,  thus  to  hustle  mo  'g^nst  these  fellows," 
said    Gaultier   to   the    man,    who,    not  a  whit 
moved  by  the  exclamation,  having  regained  his 
footing,  was  gazing  up  with  all  Am  eyet,  as  A|^^| 
expression  is,   towards  the  middle  tier  of  4ll^^^| 
scaiTolilinfi,  and  exliibiting  signs  of  angry  vexi- 
tioii,  joined  to   grief  and    surprise. —  "Hollo, 
Sirrali,"  lie  added,  shaking  him  by  the  shouldera^^^ 
till  he  had  nigh  dislocated  them, — art  plaM^^H 
struck! — Whatseest  thou  thereto 'maze  thee  sd^^H 

Geoffroi  thus,  as  it  were,  frightened  into  those 
wits  which  seemed  to  liave  been  bei'ore  fright- 
ened out  of  liini  by  soraelbiug  he  beheld,  tuined^^^ 
round,  and  looking  with  a  moat  piteous  atara'^^^| 
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fissatisfaction,  whibt  he  lifted  up  hia  hands, 
and  again  let  them  fall,  replied  : — 

Well,  Measire  Gaultier, — to  be  aure,  here's 

pretty  work  at  last ;  a  fine  job  we  ha' made  oii't. 

Didn't  think  I  should  ha'  lived  to  see  such  a  day 

this! — Didn't  expect   to  come   to  Tournai, 

and  then Well,  well,  wise  heads  have  said 

it,  Damoyseau,  and  who  e'er  said  it,  aiud  well — 
Trust  not  to  woman  !* — 'Twaa  a  good  aaying — 
and  your  Honourll  do  well  to  leave  following 
them,  and  renounce  their  company  outright," 

How — why — wherefor. — what  is  it '." — ex- 
claimed Gaultier,  with  a  lelocity  of  utterance 
which  rendered  his  words  almost  unintelligible  ; 
fcr  his  mind  instantly  reverted  to  Emily,  and 
was  impressed  with  some  idea,  he  knew  not  well 
with  what,  respecting  her,  when  he  found  his 
henchman  recommend  him   to  forswear  all  con- 

j  with  women.     "  What  hast  seen — where 

-show  me  V 

Ah !  your  Honour,  there  is  no  more  truth 
in  them,' — believe  me,  there's  not; — no,  no 
more  than  in  a  Saracen  or  a  Turk.  They  are 
every  one  on  them  perjured :  aye,  there's  not  a 
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true  out-  to  be  found  'tuungst  them.  Let's  go 
back,  Damoyseau,  to  your  good  old  father,  who 
used  to  telt  you  so  often — " 

"  Tell  lite  what  thou  hast  seen,  dog!"  said 
Graultier,  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  "  or  I'll 
strangle  thee." 

This  threat  did  not  seem  far  firom  being  exe- 
cuted. The  blood  rose  to  the  poor  fellow's 
checks,  and  almost  forced  his  eyes  from  their 
sockets,  as  lifting  both  his  hands  to  loose  his 
Lord's  grasp,  he  humbly  replied, — 

"  Please  your  Honour's  goodness  to  foi^ive 
me ;  but  was't  enough  to  drive  a  man  from  his 
wits  to  see  what  I  saw.  To  catch  that  trull 
of  a  thing  there — tliat  Rose  of  mine, — that 
Roue,  who  lias  scores  of  times  vowed  she  ne'er 
could  bide  the  sight  on  any  thing  but  me — that 
she  'ould  ne'er  set  eyes  on  another,  nay,  nor 
think  of  another. — Amt  it  enough,  please  your 
Honour,  to  make  one  crazy,  to  find,  that  no 
sooner's  my  back  turned,  than  she  is  off  with 
some  one  else." 

"  Rose ! — (Ay  Bonnibel ! — where,  GeofTroi ; — 
where  hast  thou  seen  her?"  Gaultier  demanded 
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with  a  deep  sigh,  as  though  his  bosom  felt  a. 
relief  from  some  most  oppressive  weight. 

"  Look,  Sire!"  said  the  man,  pointing  to  the 
spot  where  Gaultier  had  observed  the  female 
whose  description  has  been  already  given,  and 
who,  still  occupying  the  same  part  of  the  scaf- 
folding, now  sat  attentively  listening  to  some 
one  who  addressed  his  conversatioTi  to  her. 

"  What !  and  is  that  thy  Bonnibel,  Geoffroi  ? 
and  who  is  the  Seigneur  now  speaking  to  her  ?" 

"  Bonnibel!  truly,"  replied  Geoffroi  indig- 
nantly. '■  The  slut!  Belle.' — an  you  like. 
Seigneur?  but  as  for  bonne.  Saint  Giugo  never 
speed  me  an  I  see  aught  that's  bonne  to  trick  me 
in  this  manner." 

*'  Well,  but  Geoffroi,  tell  me  who  is  yon  ill- 
seeming  Knight  who  now  converseth  with  her." 

"  Why,  please  your  Honour,  that's  no  other 
than  the  Lord  of  Mauberque,  a  knavish,  rascally 
caitiff!"  he  muttered  to  himself,  and  then  conti- 
nued aloud — "  He's  aye  at  some  such  filthy 
pranks.  Here,  please  your  Honour,  ha'  I  been 
courting  this  wench  for  these  six  months  and 
more,   and  thinking  all  along  the  time,   liow 
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bappy  we  should  be  when  I  got  ber  and  her 
silver,  all  which  was  to  ha'  come  about,  Damoy- 
aeau,  when  yout  Honour  thought  fit  to  be  so 
generous  as  to  reward  my  services,  and  now 
she's  gone  off  at  last  without  license  from  her 
father,  and  cheated  me,  the  wanton  trollop  !" 

"  I  should  pity  thee  from  my  very  heart  and 
soul,  GeoHroi,  if  thou  didst  not  by  an  almost 
hourly  allusion  to  the  maiden's  silver,  make  me 
to  think,  thou  ever  didat  esteem  her  more  for 
that,  than  fur  any  good  quality  thou  mayst  have 
fancied  in  her  mind." 

"  I  fancy  to  see  good  qualities  in  her  mind, 
your  Honour !  i'faith,  no,  not  I,  Messire  Gaul- 
tier  ;  I  ne'er  laboured  my  mind  about  her  good 
qualities, — the  beat  of  them  is  not  in  her  giving 
just  yet,  but  is  close  locked  up  in  her  old  father's 
eolfers.  Nathless,  the  Sire  de  Mauberque  may 
hap  to  tire  on  her  one  of  these  days,  that's  like 
enough ;  and  so  should  he  lake  it  In  head  to 
leave  her  some  fine  nioniiug,  he  won't  run  off 
with  her  silver  too,  I  dare  say." 

Why,  no,  no,  Geoffroi,  I  warrant  not,"  re- 
'led  Gaultier,  smiling,  "  I'll  warrant  he'll  leave 
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that  with  her.  Really^  thou  art  a  most  kind- 
hearted  and  obliging  lover  indeed ;  and^  I  dare 
swear,  the  day  thou  lookest  for  will  come  at  last, 
perhaps,  too,  shortly ;  and  then  he  will  leave 
her  free  to  reward  thy  constancy  and  generous 
love. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

HewHo  rejoices  not,  at  having  a  load  of  sorrow 
lifted  from  his  own  bosom,  even,  though  in  con- 
sequence of  such  relief,  a  triple  weight  of  misery 
be  placed  on  that  of  his  very  best  friend,  must 
be  an  Angel  at  least ;  but  this  our  globe  is  no 
fit  habitation  for  such  pure  Beings,  and  so  they 
wonne  not  on  it. — Instead  of  thinking  that  we 
are  any  of  us  Angels,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
with  the  Indians,  that  the  heavenly  host  having 
rebelled,  the  Almighty  cast  them  forth  fix>m  out 
his  presence  into  fire ;  but  that,  after  a  time,  being 
willing  to  mitigate  their  punishment,  he  sent 
them  hither  to  animate  the  bodies  of  men. — In 
truth,  the  cruelty  to  be  seen  in  ^some  of  us,  is 
that  of  demons. 
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However,  this  be,  my  hero  was  no  angel,  but 
only  a  man,  who,  finding  that  his  mistress  had 
not  been  unfaittiful  to  liim,  felt  more  light  and 
iiappy,  than  he  had  done  for  many  a  long  day ; 
—than  indeed,  since  the  first  dispute  with  his 
father  about  her,  for  though  the  discovery  he  had 
made,  brought  him  not  one  jot  nearer  to  the 
object  of  his  research,  yet  the  loss  of  it,  was 
altogether  forgotten  in  the  certainty  he  now  felt, 
of  her  remaining  constant  to  him. 

Being  therefore  in  high  spirits,  and  feeling 
greater  interest  in  wliat  was  going  on  around 
him,  he  began  to  press  his  way  thro'  the  crowd 
towards  the  ecaflblding;  this  he  with  much 
difficulty,  at  length,  effected;  and  was  on  the 
point  of  opening  a  wicket  barrier,  tliat  he  might 
raise  himself  upon  the  steps,  and  see  over  the  rest, 
when  hia  design  was  suddenly  arrested  by  one 
of  the  guards,  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  order. 

"  Your  token  of  admission !"  said  the  man. 

"  I  arrived  at  Toumai  too  late  last  night,  to 
procure  me  one,"  was  the  reply. 

m3 
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**  My  commission  is  that  none  enter  iinpro- 
tided.     I  may  not  let  you  pass.** 

Gaultier  turned  round,  angry  with  himself 
for  haying  enabled  a  man  of  such  mean  condi- 
tion to  reprove  him  for  doing  wrong ;  and  was 
about  to  leave  the  spot,  when  a  person,  ¥rfao 
had  long  observed  him,  judging  his  condition  to 
be  superior  to  that  of  those  around  him :  left  his 
seat,  and  descending  to  the  platform,  accosted 
him  with  great  courtesy  of  manner,  and  begged 
he  would  come  and  sit  near  himself,  where  there 
was  a  vacant  place. 

Gaultier  gladly  accepting  the  proffer,  the 
stranger  took  liim  by  the  hand,  and  they  as- 
cended to  the  seat  he  had  mentioned,  where 
they  had  a  perfect  view  of  every  thing  which 
passed  beneath. 

On  looking  at  his  new  friend,  Gaultier 
guessed  him  to  be  about  six  or  seven  and  twenty 
years  of  age, — whilst  the  tonsure  of  his  head, 
and  a  black  coloured  tunic,  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  belt,  gave  him  to  know  that  he  was 
in  holy  orders  ;  yet,  nothing  in  either  his  man- 
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a,  converse,  or  personal  appearance,  would 
have  led  to  this  supposition  ;  tliese  were,  indeed, 
the  very  reverse  of  monastic,  and  calculated  to 
impress  those  who  first  saw  him,  with  an  idea 
of  liis  being  a  complete  man  of  tlie  world ;  and 
to  evince  in  him  a  much  leea  taste  for  the  poor 
fare,  and  rigid  discipline  of  a  convent,  tlian  tor 
the  splendour  and  gallantry  he  had  met  with  in 
the  several  courts  of  which  he  spoke. 

His  address  was  aSable  and  courteous ; — his 
language  pure,  and  chosen  with  the  strictest 
propriety,  to  express  himself  on  whatever  sub- 
ject arose ; — but  those  in  which  he  seemed  most 
to  delight,  were,  on  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar 
or  fallow  deer,  through  glen  and  forest,  over 
mountainsandacross  moors , — of  wars  and  battles, 
andL'ourts,andfetes,  and  leasts, and  tournaments, 
and  of  the  great  personages  whom  he  had  seen 
figure  in  them ;  and,  more  even  than  of  these, 
did  he  seem  pleased  to  speak  of  love. — The 
Breviary  belonged  to  his  calliruj — not  to  him, 
nor  to  his  taste,  and  he  neither  alluded  to  that, 
nor  to  ought  connected  with  the  subject. 
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Gaulder, — who,  listening  with  the  most  pro'J 
found  reverence  and  attention,  drank  in,  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  each  word  he  uttered, — was 
astonished,  at  finding  how  comptetely  he  seemed 
to  be  versed  in  the  pohtics  of  Europe,  and  how 
entirely  he  had  made   himself  master  of  the^ 
transactions  which  were  being  carried  o 
various  courts.     He  saw,  too,  that  his  inforr 
tion  was  not  confined  to  tlie  events  of  the  pre 
sent  day,  but  that  he  had  also  studied  thoi 
which  were  long  past ;  and  reasoning  from  e 
ample,  prophesyed,  that  such  and  such  thin| 
would,  or  might,  occui'  in  future. 

To  Gaultier,  all  illiterate  as  he  was,  this  era 
dition  seemed  wonderful,  and  tended  to  inapiK 
him  »^th  that  respect  for  the  possessor  of  i 
which  we  always  feel  for  those  in  whom  we  i 
forced  to  acknowledge  a  superiority  to  < 
selves ;  whilst  the  brilliant  descriptions  he  gart 
of  tlie  several  courts, — and  particularly  that  o 
the  English  Monarcb^which  he  had  visited,  im- 
pressed him,  who  had,  hitherto,  seen  notliing 
more  sumptuous  than  his  father's  chateau  at 
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Bavay,  nor  had  travelled  much  beyond  the  smaU 
territory  it  commanded,  with  the  most  passionate 
desire  of  liewing  them  also. 

It'Gaultier  was  delighted  with  the  acquaint- 
ance he  had  formed,  so  also  was  the  other  pleased 
with  his,  and  seemed  resolved  that  it  should  not 
terminate  with  the  morning's  sport. 

"  And  now,  I  pray  you,  Sire,"  he  said,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  "  since  the  games  which  have 
led  us  hither  will  soon  ceaae:  I  would,*an'  it  not 
displease  you  to  inform  nie,  learn  the  name  of 
him,  to  whose  converse  I  owe  the  greatest  plea- 
fliure  they  have  afforded  me.^Are  you  of  Hain- 
anlt,  Seigneur,  or  from  France  V 

Gaul  tier  rep  he  d  by  telling  him  hia  name  and 
parentage,  and  saying,  that  having  chanced  to 
arrive  at  Toumai  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
hearing  there  was  to  be  a  Jotule  without  die 
town,  be  thought  he  could  not  so  well  employ 
his  leisure,  as  by  coming  to  view  it. 

"  Ah!  so  then  was  your  coming  to  Toumai 
but  the  effect  of  mere  hazard,  MessireGaultier!" 
enquired  the  other,  smiling  in  good  natured 
malice,  and  with  an  hesitating  tone  of  voice,  as 
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though  he  rather  douhted  ihto  tmthof  mliatluid 
heen  just  told  him.  "  I  notioed  yoU  at  your 
entrance  hither ;  and,  being  luxpiiaed  that  one 
of  your  appearance  aKbuld  mix  andd  the  crowd 
of  varlets  there  below,  did  keep  mine  eyes  upon 
you;  and  perceiving  yours  were  oft  directed 
towards  yonder  spot,  and  that,  too,  with  modi 
anxiety  of  countenance,  bethought  me — in  my 
folly !  you  might  have  some  stronger  motive  for 
your  visit,  than  mere  pastime. 

Nay,  nay,  Messire  Oaultier,**  he  added,  seeing 
him  blush  at  the  mention  of  the  circumstance, 
**  I  sought  not  to  distress  you,  nor  unduly  piy 
into  your  secret  thoughts ;  so  if  the  subject  be 
not  to  your  mind,  I'll  even  leave  it — ^but  I  my- 
self, through  life,  have  been  so  deeply  engaged 
in  Love*s  service — ^been  so  entire  a  slave  to  his 
caprices  and  commands,  as  to  have  gained  a 
facility  of  knowing  liis  subjects  at  a  glance ; 
and,*'  he  added,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "have  so 
acutely  smarted  firom  his  tyranny,  that  I  know 
also  how  to  pity  them." 

These  last  words  were  pronounced  in  that 
plaintive  tone  of  voice,  and  with  an  appearance 
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of  such  deep  feeling,  as  sufficiently  proved  the 
speaker  to  be  even  then  suffering  from  the  influ- 
ence of  some  ill-fated  passion. 

Here  then,  at  length,  Gaultiei  found  himself 
at  home  ;  and  he  rejoiced  with  all  his  heart,  at 
the  lucky  chance  which  had  directed  him  to  an 
acquaintance,  to  whom  he  could  communicate 
the  secrets  of  it.  A  treaty  of  friendship  was, 
it  may  be  said,  entered  into  that  very  moment, 
between  him  and  the  stranger,  and  it  required 
but  that  a  few  necessary  preliminaries  should  be 
made,  in  order,  at  once,  to  rfltify  and  render  it 
valid.  One  of  these  was,  his  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  name,  country,  circumstances 
and  condition,  of  his  intended  ally — in  short, 
that  he  should  iinform  him  who  and  what  he  was. 

Before,  however,  asking  tliLs,  he  thought  it 
but  courteous  to  answer  his  demand  in  a  more 
full  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  therefore  rela- 
ting to  hun  the  occurrences  which  had  happened 
in  consequence  of  his  love  to  £n)ily,  said  that 
his  father's  harsh  conduct,  had  driven  her  from 
home,  to  wander  about  the  country,  he  knew 
not  where  nor  aa  what — though  be  believed  h 
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was  in  the  character  of  a  I'ielleuse;  that  he 
self  had  arrived  at  Toumai  but  jesterday, 
puisuit  of  her,  and  had  come  to  the  Jouate,  : 
i-xpectation  of  finding  her  there.  He  altogett 
passed  over  tlie  adventure  he  met  with  on  his  ■ 
rival  at  Toumai,  considering  it — it  being  happi 
terminated — as  of  no  import;  or  rather,  perhapl 
being  unvrilling  to  confess  he  had  ever  suffere 
liimself  to  doubt  of  Emily's  constancy. 

"  And  now,  Sire,"  he  said,  when  the  narrstii^ 
was  ended — "  having  instructed  you  in  thoi 
matters  witli  which  you  seemed  desirous  of  beifl 
made  acquainted,  I  will  ask  the  name  and  con^ 
tion  of  yourself,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  i 
greatly  indebted. 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  a  native  a 
this  country,  was  born  at  Valenciennes,  and  am 
hight  Jean  Froissart.  My  good  father — he 
meant  well,  God  bless  hiin  ! — made  me  put  on 
this  habit.  It  was  a  great  mistake ;  never  was 
tiiere  in  the  world  any  one  less  fitted  to  be  a 
monk  than  I,  who  love  hunting,  and  war,  fetes, 
music,  tournaments,  and  wine,  far  better  thai 
the  sorr^-  fare,  and  dull  duties  of  a  convent ; 
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prefer  a  fellowship  with  Kings,  Princes,  high 
Seigneurs,  and  lovely  Ladies,  to  the  drowsy 
converse  of  its  inmates. 

"  Love! — alas,  me! — love,  Messire  Gaultier, 
hath  formed  my  bliss,  and  been  my  bane  through 
life.  At  an  early  age,  I  became  enamoured  of 
one— though  yeara  have  passed  since  then,  though 
I  have  traversed  many  lands,  viewed  varioua 
courts,  and  in  them,  maidens  lovely  as  the  eye 
can  wish  to  rest  upon,  my  spiiit  ever  is  with  her, 
whom  I  still  love,  as  erst  I  loved — ay,  and  per- 
chance with  a  still  stronger,  purer,  and  more 
holy  fire.     But  to  my  tale. 

"  She  was  a  maid,  a  young  damsel,  fair  and 
beautiful  as  the  day.  I  wrote — for  my  young 
Lord!  I  loo  have  been  apoet  in  my  day — I  wrote 
in  praise  of  her — but  verae  was  poor  to  picture 
her  perfection.  My  love  was  not  rejected — in 
this,  at  least,  'twos  fortunate,  but  her  father 
made  her  wed  another.  I  quitted  Hainault — 
I  quitted  it,  as  you  have  done  your  father's 
house ;  yet  with  this  difference — /  journeyed 
with  despair,  tfou  go  with  hope.  'Twcre  tedious 
to  relate  my  wanderings — scarcely  know  I  them 
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mywelL  I  amved  at  Calaas,  mod  jNumed  over  to 
that  land,  whoie  inhabitaiits  love  war  better  than 
peace,  and  receive  honourably  inch  strangers  as' 
they  deem  deserve  honour — to  England.^  But 
hark !— the  clarion  rings^the  champions  leave 
the  lists— ^Mrdon — ^I  must  attend  the  Count. 
See !  they  descend.  Adieu!  I  lodge  La  me 
de  la  Faueamnerie — at  a  house — jou.  may  not 
miss  it,  Seigneur,  it  hath  palisades  before  it,  and 
the  window  is  oriel.     Again,  adieu!** 

Saying  this,  he  hastened  away,  in  order  to 
wait  upon  the  Count  of  Hainault  and  his  con- 
sort, who  had  nearly  arrived  on  the  platform 
when  he  joined  them.  Gaultier  then  returned 
to  the  hotel,  so  enchanted  with  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, that  he  determined  to  visit  him  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  following  morning. 

*  These  are  Fioissart's  very  words. 
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TuK  acquaintance  Gaulticr  had  commenced 
at  the  tournament,  was  of  far  too  agreeable  a 
nature,  for  him  to  neglect  following  it  up,  or 
not  to  afford  himaelf  an  opportunity  of  letting  it 
ripen  into  a  firm  and  solid  friendahip;  so  on  the 
following  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  he  quitted 
his  hotel,  and  went,  according  to  the  address 
^ven  him,  to  La  rue  de  la  Faucotuierie,  He 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  large  and  spacious 
mansion,  belonging  to  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  court  to  whom  the  Count  of  Hainault  had 
consigned  the  care  of  providing  for  Froissart, 
during  his  residence  at  Toumai, 

Having  been  announced,  his  host  rote  to 
receive  him  with  that  glad  vivacity  of  expression 
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in  bis  countenance,  which  proved  that  he 
not  only  an  expected,  but  a  most  wel< 
visitor. 

"  I  do  much  rejoice  to  see  you  here  at  last, 
Measire  Gaullier,"  he  said — "  I  ahnost  began 
to  fear  such  happinciis  would  have  been  denied 
me ;  on  this  day,  at  least.  An  hour  later  you 
would  have  found  me  absent,  I  being  necessitated 
to  attend  upon  our  Sovereign  at  ten  o'clock 
moruing — nathless,  till  then,  behold  me 
entirely." 

The  conversation  which  ensued,   turned 
pretty  much  the  same  subjects  as  had  occu] 
them  on  the  preceding  day — that  is,  on  th( 
ral  courts  which  Froissart  had  visited,  and 
various  personages  he  had  seen  at  them 
many  of  whom  he  appeared   to   be   upon  the 
stricteat  terms  of  intimacy.     He  told  Gaultier^ 
that,  having,  as  before  mentioned,  passed  01 
to  England,  in  order  to  cure  his  ill-fated  lore, 
to  at  least  drown  the  remembrance  of  it, 
occupation  of  travelling,  he  had  been  introduced 
at  court,  and  presented  to  Edward  and  his  Con- 
sort, Philippa,  of  Hainault,  sister  to  the  pre! 
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Count.  That  he  had  ventured  to  offer  for  her 
approbation  a  history  of  the  wars  of  Europe  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  which  he  had  composed, 
partly  whilst  stationary'  at  Valenciennes,  and 
partly  during  the  time  he  was  travelling.  The 
Queen,  he  added,  had  expressed  herself  de- 
lighted with  the  work;  and  In  consei|ueace  of 
it,  been  pleased  to  confi?r  on  him  the  office  of 
her  chaplain  or  secretary. 

He  spoke  in  terms  of  enthusiasm  of  England, 
of  the  English,  the  Court,  the  Sovereign,  and, 
indeed,  of  every  thing  belonging  to  the  country ; 
and  then,  changing  the  subject,  talked  of  the 
Count  of  llainault,  who,  he  said,  was  as  excellent 
in  chivalry-,  and  as  renowned  for  feats  of  arms,  as 
was  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  England,  for  her 
beauty  and  acconiphshments.  In  short,  he 
seemed  to  dilate  with  such  pleasure  and  heart- 
felt satisfaction  upon  the  reception  he  had  met, 
tile  good  cheer,  the  amusements  and  delighta  he 
had  experienced,  as  well  as  on  the  afiability  and 
kindness  he  received  &om  all,  that  he  soon  in- 
spired his  young  friend  with  the  curiosity  of 
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hinuielf  beholding  thAt,  of  irfiich  he  eodld,  as  jet, 
only  judge  by  hii  friend*!  aceount  of  theiiu 

''  Wen,  aa*t  lo  pletMi  yon  my  good  Losd*" 
nidEroiaaart  tohim,  miKng,  '^ though  it  be  eo^ 
tain,  that  you  need  no  preaentation  at  the  CSdnit 
of  Hainault,  and,  moat  surely,  not  from  a  poor 
tiayelling  friar  like  myself,  yet,  mil  I,  you  beiqg 
willing,  accompany  you  to  the  palaee,  nUther, 
methinks,  'tis  just  now  upon  llie  hour  fiar  me 
togo.- 

This  offer  being  accepted,  the  two  friends 
left  the  house,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace, 
where  Graultier,  enchanted  with  all  he  beheld, 
now  resolved  to  return. — He  did  so ;  and  at  the 
next  visit,  finding  an  undiminished  satisfeu^tion, 
the  thoughts  of  Emily  b^an  to  &de  from  his 
mind. — He  went  again,  and  again,  until  he  got, 
as  it  were,  so  engulphed  in  the  vortex  of  dissipa* 
tion,  as  to  be  unable,  or  as,  at  least,  to  think 
himself  unable,  to  emerge  from  it,  and  shortly 
began  to  consider  himself  as  one  of  the  court 
party. 

Now  then  behold  Graultier,  who  had  left  home 
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with  the  sole  design  of  seeloDg  out  one,  dearer 
to  hini,  as  he  then  thought,  than  hfe,  and  one 
whom  he  had  hitherto  followed  with  ao  intense- 
ncis  of  anxiety  which  absorbed  every  other  feel- 
ing of  his  bosom— behold  him  now  ceding  to 
the  first  alliirements  which  presented  them- 
selves, and  seeming,  iu  the  intoxicating  pleasures 
of  a.  palace,  to  liave  entirely  forgotten  the  ori- 
ginal purpose  of  his  journey. — Like  Ulysses  in 
(he  court  of  Circe — like  ^nea£  in  that  of  Dido 
— like  Buggiero  in  the  gardens  of  Alcina,  did 
lie  thus  allow  the  grandest  and  most  worthy  pur- 
pose of  his  existence  to  slide  entirely  from  his 
mind.  "  Certes^'  saitli  Michel  de  Montaigne, 
"  Cert0$  c'eat  uh  subject  merveilleitsetnent  vam, 
diverse  et  ondot/ant  que  tlwmme,  il  est  malayst 
iTy  fonder  iugement  conxtanl  et  uniforme."'  He 
who  asserts  he  never  Art*  committed  such  or  such 
an  offence,  may,  if  he  is  a  man  of  general  pro- 
bity, be  behcved ;  but  one  who  says  he  never 
will  commit  it,  is  either  a  fool  or  a  hj-pocrite ;  and 
if — having  committed  it — he,  for  the  purpose, 
as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  and  invariably  so  \^-itb 
men  of  inferior  mind  and  intellect,  of  shelter- 
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ing  Ilia  own  character  to  the  world,  act  harshly 
to  others,  he  is  both. 

At  Tounifti  then,  did  Gaultier's  rambhogs 
seem  likely  to  be  terminated;  yet,  his  heart 
often  smote  him, — does  not  his  heart  always 
smite  him,  who,  being  pood,  does  evil!  He 
thought  upon  Emily,  of  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
her  loveliness  ;  then  asked  himself  if  any  whom 
he  saw  around  him,  might  be  compared  with 
her,  and  his  heart  answered, "  No !"  He  thought 
upon  her  gentleness,  her  love,  her  entire  affec- 
tion for  liim,  the  generosity  with  which  she  had 
conceived,  and  the  strength  of  virtue,  which  had 
enabled  her  to  execute  the  idea  of  leaving  home, 
and  wander  friendlessly  and  alone,  in  order  to 
promote,  as  she  hoped,  his  happiness.  He  re- 
flected upon  these,  and  asked  himself,  whether 
in  thus  suffering  her  to  roam  unprotected  and 
unsought  throughout  the  world,  he  was  bestow- 
ing such  reward  as  her  devotion  merited,  still 
Ilia  heart  answered^"  No !" 

Such  reflections  often  crossed  him  in  themidat 
of  all  the  splendour  he  beheld  and  the  feasting 
of  which  he  partook,  and  served  not  only  to 


neatrslise  the  pleasure  he  would  otherwise  have 
received  from  them,  but  to  embitter  his  exist- 
ence. Yet  he  remained :  how  strange,  and  yet 
how  common  this!  He  remained;  but  strove 
to  allay  the  upbraidings  of  his  conscience,  by 
representing  to  himself  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  finding  one  who  had  begun  her  journey 
without  informing  him  to  what  quarter  of  the 
globe  she  designed  directing  her  steps. 

Should  he  seek  for  her  in  Uainault;  she  might 
be  in  Holland;  should  he  go  into  Holland;  she 
might  have  travelled  into  Flanders,  or  journeyed 
into  France — and  this  was  a  large  country ; — 
in  what  part  of  it  wag  he  to  seek  her  ?  Yet, 
ihould  he  resolve  on  doing  so,  she  might,  for  all 
he  knew,  have  crossed  over  into  England.  It 
was  utterly  impossible  he  should  divine  where 
she  was.  Already  had  he  occupied  the  space  of 
more  than  a  month  in  following,  or  rather  in 
searching  for  her, — yet  found  himself  at  the  end 
of  the  time,  no  nearer  the  object  of  his  pursuit 
than  he  had  been  at  its  commencement. 

He  felt  too,  or  at  least  so  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  himself,   a  secret  presentiment,  that 
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Emily  was  not  £»r  ever  loft  to  him ;  bat»  that 
in  whatever  countiy  she  was  then  tcavellinflb  ^ 
on  however  remote  a  vSk  she  mij^t  lu^e  takon 
up  her  present  abode, her  abKaioeiWooUl  be  bat 
temporary,  and  that  having,. quitted  Bavaj  fiv 
the  sole  purpose,  of  disarming,  his  £ither*a  tager 
against  himself ,  so  would  she  willingly  xetam  to 
the  bosom  of  her  fitmily,  if  ever  events  rendered 
such  a  step  not  inconsistent  with  his  luqpr^ness 
or  her  own  safety. 

Such  notions  as  these,  induced  partly  by  a 
still  deeply  felt  attachment  to  the  maiden,  and 
partly,  perhaps,  by  a  desire  of  excusing  himself 
to  his  own  conscience,  inspired  two  resolutions, 
the  first  of  these  was,  of  never  suffering  himself 
to  be  tempted  by  any  of  the  beauties  with  whom 
he  daily  conversed,  into  an  infidelity  to  her  who 
had  the  first  and  holiest  claim  on  his  affections ; 
nor  to  suffer  the  mandate  of  his  father  to  force 
him  into  a  contract  with  another. 

These  were  the  resolves  of  a  generous  mind, 
influenced  by  a  pure  and  ardent  love ;  but  whe* 
ther  or  not  he  had  sufficient  firmness  to  act  up 
to  them  is  a  question  which  I  am  unable  to 
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answer, — thougli  the  great  variety  whicli  he 
daily  saw  and  conversed  with,  rendering  it  diiB- 
cult  for  him  during  his  short  stay  at  Toumai  to 
fix  his  choice  on  any  individual,  makes  it  not 
altogether  improbable  that  he  had  so. 

His  second  resolution  was  to  obtain  renown ; 
and  a  high  renown  too,  in  amis ;  to  make  hia 
feats  of  chivali?  be  so  extolled  at  home,  and 
bruited  throughout  Europe, — and,  in  short,  so 
exalt,  both  hia  fame  and  fortime,  that  de  Mauny 
could  not — even  though  he  might  still  wish  it— 
dare  to  obstruct  a  union  with  Emily — his  early, 
and  his  only  love. 

Such  a  design  was  romantic  enough  : — 

Sol  di  picrurti. 
Era  dirio  quel  vivo  triot 
Su  per  te  tie  d'onore 
IndefeMO,  anelar  lu  mi  lidnti. 

It  was  romantic,  but  it  also  was  equally 
natural;  most  men,  I  believe,  begin  life  with 
anticipating  for  themselves  an  elevation  to  which 
few  attain.  But  if  it  were  both  romantic  and 
natural,  it  is  also  not  less  extraordinary,  that  he 
should  actuaUy  have,  in  a  few  years,  acquired  a 
u2 
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renown  great  as  his  fondest  expectations  conld 
have  foretdd,  and  that  hia  name  was  as  mubh 
noised  throughout  Eniopey  as  any, — perhaps, 
indeed,  even  moiv  than  that  of  any  of  the  great- 
est  heroes  of  that  heroic  day;  and  fortunate  too 
was  it  for  hinii  that  in  the  one  whose  tales  of  war 
first  roused  his  sleeping  energies,  he  should  have 
found  a  firiend  to  story  his  actions  to  posterity. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  And  now,  Messiie  Gaulder,"  said  Froissart 
to  him  one  morning,  after  a  return  from  Valen- 
ciennes, where  he  had  been  making  some  stay, 
*'  I  will  take  you  to  see  the  IJmiers  I  told  you 
of,  and  which  his  Grace  of  England  commanded 
me  to  present  to  Mesaire  Gaston  de  Foix." 

"  With  all  mine  heart,"  rephed  Gaultier,  pre- 
senting his  hand,  and  walking  towards  the  mews. 

"  Well,  Damoyseau,  how  think  you  of  these 
greyhounds  ?  are  they  not  a  present  worthy  of 
the  uoble  monarch  who  hath  given  them  ?  Did 
you  e'er  behold  such  animals?  See,  what  a 
presence !  Look,  too,"  he  continued,  "  just 
place  your  hand  upon  them :  the  hair,  so  rough 
to  look  at,  is  soft  as  silk  unto  the  touch :  feel, 
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too,  their  IJmbs;  how  strong  they  are — }^^ 
fimi  the  ilesh — all  muscle.  What  eyes,  too ! — 
they  aeem  as  meek  as  a  hind's  j  aye,  and  so  in 
sooth  they  are,  as  long  aa  I  hare  mine  own 
upon  them,  and  they  be  In  mews  ;  but  once  let 
them  out,  in  the  forest — i'faith,  'tia  another 
matter — they  are  very  devils." 

"  No,  in  good  troth,"  answered  Gaultier, 
approaching  the  dogs,  and  patting  them  with 
delight, — "  nerer,  in  all  my  life,  have  I  beheld 
such  fine  noble-looking  greyhounds  aa  are  these. 
Never !  Why,  Messire  de  Foix  will  not  know 
how  to  tell  his  joy  for  such  a  gift.  Surely,  the 
race  of  dogs  in  England  is  much  superior  to  that 
of  our  country,  or  e'en  of  France ; — that  is,  I — 
and  I've  seen  many  a  fine  greyhound  too — / 
have  ne'er  met  with  the  equal  of  these." 

'  To  be  sure  it  ia.  Sire,"  replied  the  hisio- 
r'iian,"there'8no  compare  between  them — uokind 
I 'of  comparison  'twixt  the  two  breeds ; — the  Eng- 
f  ^sh  dog  is  much  larger  tlian  any  other — so  much 
I  more  bold  and  fleet — he  never  tires — never  quits 
pursuit  till  he  is  up  vrith  the  game.  Look  you, 
Messiie  Gaultier,  you  never  see  such  a  dog  aa 
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that  in  France,  or  any  other  country.  Mark 
him  1 — what  a  fine — what — I  may  say,  a  ttriking 
countenance  He  hath! — so  mild,  su  meek,  so 
gentle  in  appearance,  and  yet,  withal,  bold  aa  a 
lion  1  Faith,  would  not  I  choose  to  be  a  hind — 
nay,  nor  a  panther  even  in  his  path:  he'd 
worry  me  to  death,  as  did  Action's  dogs  in 
times  past." 

"  ActsBon  —  Action !"  —  repeated  Gaultier, 
musing,  "  who  is  Actaeon  ?  I  remember  not  to 
have  ever  heard  of  him.  Was  he,  too,  some 
friend  of  your's  ?  a  neighbour,  perhaps,  of  Mea- 
sire  Gaaton  de  Foix  ?" 

Froissart  smiled :  "  I  am  not  able  to  introduce 
you  to  him  just  at  present,"  he  replied, "  'twould 
Lake  too  long,  but  have  already  promised  to 
bring  you  acquainted  some  of  these  days,  with 
many  matters  you  now  reck  not  of,  this  shall  be 
of  the  niunber  ;  for  the  present  I  will  only  tell 
you,  that  Acteeon  was  a  hunter,  torn  to  pieces 
by  hia  own  dogs,  for  having,  without  design, 
done  that,  which  many  hunters  would  do 
from  choice, — to  wit,  for  having  seen  his  pa- 
troness,  Diana,  come  out  of  a  bath.     Now,  let 
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US  miiid  the  dogs!  Look  at  the  one  which 
I  was  speakuig  ofj^-observe  the  action  of  his 
hmbs.  Here — TrUtam  —  Tristam!  — hither, 
boy ! — come  along,  and  show  thyself  off!" 

The  dog  bounded  at  his  voice,  and  leaping  on 
Ilia  master,  placed  his  fore-paws  on  his  shoulders, 
and  covered  him  with  kisses  and  caresses. 

"  You  call  him  Tristam,  do  you !"  said  Gaul- 
tier, — "  how  name  you  then  the  otlier  three?" 

"  Hector,  Brim,  and  Rolland.  Dogs  should 
never  have  names  of  more  than  two  syllables — 
indeed,  Gaston  dc  Foix  aaith  that  one  syllable  is 
even adll better;  formineownpart,  I  thinksotoo; 
and  sure  I  am,  that  if  their  names  exceed  two 
syllables,  it  is  very  difficult — not  to  say  almost 
impossible — to  pronounce  them,  in  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  the  chase.  But  now  tell  me, 
Messire  Gaultier,  of  the  three  modes  of  hun- 
ting, which  do  you  best  love — Venerie — Fau- 
connerie — or  that  of  the  ArbalHef" 

"  Of  the  two  first  named,"  replied  the  other, 
"  I  am  so  passionately  fond,  that  I  know  not 
which  to  prefer.  Venerie  hath  much  charm 
for   me. — There   is  something   so  enchanting. 
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niiicfa  so  exalts,  in  the  sound  of  the  shrill  clarion, 
ringing  through  the  woods  at  morn,  and  in 
brushinf  the  fresh  early  dew  from  off  the  foliage, 
as  one  rushes  through  it,  chasing  the  wild  boar 
orwolf.  This  is  delightful — very,  very  delightful, 
indeed!  Then  I'm  also  equally  fond  of  Fau- 
connerie,  and  love  to  see  my  hawk  stri\nng  to 
gain  the  higher  air — then  stoop,  and  pounce 
upon  his  prey; — but  as  for  tlie  chase  of  the  bow — 
the  Arbalete — follow  that  who  will,  for  me— I 
jHeld  it  up  to  them  with  a  good  heart." 

"  Spoken  just  like  oneof  ourcountiymen,  or 
as  a  Frenchman  would  speak,"  siud  Froissart — 
"  and  ia  exactly  what  Phrebus — that  is,  Gaston 
de  Foix,  saith.  He  talks  with  all  possible  con- 
tempt and  scorn  of  that  sort  of  hunting,  and 
s«th  'tis  only  fit  for  fat  people,  priests,  and 
prelates, — I  cry  him  mercy  there  t — and  will  not 
e'en  admit  that  bowmen  can  attain  unto  the  same 
high  seat  in  paradise,  as  may  the  Veneur  and  the 
Fauconnier.  Truly,  indeed,  he  seems  to  think 
they  may  consider  it  as  a  piece  of  extreme  good 
fortune,  and  look  upon  it  as  an  act  of  special 
n3 
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favour,  if  they  lie  allowed — as  haply,  indeed,  &^^ 
may — to  be  at  all  in  paradise." 

"  DiaJilre!"  exclaimed  Graultier,  stepping 
back  in  wonder — "  what  then,  doth  the  Count 
de  Beam,  Mesaire  Gaston  de  Foix,  seriously 
pretend  to  say,  that  a  man  shall  take  place  in 
the  next  world,  according  to  his  fashion  of 
chasing  a  fallow  deer  in  this?" 

"  I'  faith,  and  in  good  troth,  yes  doth  he  so," 
quoth  Froissart,  smiling  at  the  seriousness  with 
which  his  young  friend  looked  at  the  matter. 
"  That,  indeed,  doth  he ;  and  stoutly  too  doth 
he  assert,  moreover,  that  they  wlio  never  hunt  at 
all,  have  no  possible  chance  of  obtaining  any 
place  whatever  in  paradise;  whereas  tlie  true, 
eager  sportsman,  will  walk  in,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course — that  is  to  say,  the  Veneur  and  Faucon- 
nier  will  do  so ;  as  to  the  other,  'tis  a  doubtful 
case — and  even  if  he  doth  obtain  admission,  he 
vrill  find  himself  but  sorrily  lodged,  when  there. 
However,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  any  hunting 
is  bettor  than  no  hunting  at  all,  as  the  Arbalfite, 
though  it  may  not,  indeed,  procure  heaveo-A 
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I  partisans,  as  a  matter  of  strict  right,  will 
□athlesa  give  ttiem  a  chance  of  it.  This  is  wliat 
he  asserts,  and  roundly  too,  almost  every  day  at 
table;  and  not  only  doth  he  insist  ob  this  by 
won!  of  mouth,  but  hath  written  a  book,*  to 
prove  it  mugt  be  so." 

"  Say  you  so?  Pardie,  then,  I'm  glad  on't. 
I  rejoice  with  all  mine  heart  and  soid ;  for  there 
is  no  one  thing  in  the  whole  world,  which  doth  | 
delight  me  half  so  much  as  hunting.  Saint 
Halidom!  I  shall  then  fjo  to  heoven  in  the 
manner  just  suited  to  my  taste.  But  prithee, 
Froissart,  tell  me  how  maketh  he  good  his 
words  ?" 

"  Oh!  for  that  matter,  easily  enough  I  can 
tell  you.  The  argument  is  as  ingenious  as  incon- 
trovertible.    Listen !  you  shall  hear  it. 

"  Our  minds,  he  saith,  being  abandoned  to 
their  own  reflections — as  is  the  case  when  we 
are  unemployed — can't  do  otherwise  than  turn 
to  mischief,  and  prompt  us  to  run  counter  to 
every  article  of  the  holy  Decalogue.  Now,  the 
hunter's  mind  being  incessantly  occupied — ^first   I 

•  See  ihe  woilt  of  Lb  Cume,  de  3t  Pelage,  vol.  3,  p,  2T7. 
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ill  looking  a&ev  and  providing  for  his  dogs  am 
horses,  then  again  with  the  chase  itself,  liath  not 
a  moment  to  spare ;  therefore,  there  being  no 
void  in  lus  imagination,  unseemly  thoughts  can 
never  find  an  entrance — or  if  an  entrance, 
harbour,  tliere.  There  can,  therefore,  be  i 
obstacle  to  his  salvation,  but  arriving  at  the 
term  of  his  existence,  he  must  inevitably  find 
the  gates  of  paradise  open  to  receive  him.  NoKJ 
isn't  this  close  reasoning?" 

■'  Neier,    in  my  life,    have   I   beard  such  4 
conclusive  argument  a£  it  is,"  exclmmed 
Damoyseau — "  never — there's  no  answering  i 
How   I  should  like  to  see   tills   Seigneur  < 
Beam !" 

"  1  know  of  nothing  which  should  prevei 
you  from  doing  so,"  replied  Froissart. 
shall  travel  to  Ortez  shortly  myself  with  thei 
dogs,  and  you  may  accompany  me,  if  so  it  pleas 
you.  But  I  was  saying,  that  Phoebus  will  i 
allow  the  bowmen  to  have,  by  many  degrees,  1 
fair  a  chance  of  paradise,  as  the  other  two  kim 
of  hunters.  Indeed,  he  speaks  of  the  Arbalfel^ 
— wliich,  by  the  bye,  he  calls  Aiiglois — with  a 
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possible  scorn,  and  fintshi^s  Ikis  account  of  it, 
by  sentling  the  scbolar  to  the  English  academy, 
as  being  unworthy  of  kis  inatmction.  Now  I 
was  going  on  to  say,  that  whetlier  he  be  right  or 
wrong,  with  regard  to  the  various  degrees  of 
future  happiness  betiding  different  sorts  of  hun- 
ters, I  know  not;  but  that  I  am  quite  certain  he 
ia  wrong  politicalty. 

"  He  speaks  of  the  English  mode  of  hunting 
ivith  contempt;  now  it  doth  so  happen,  that 
the  Engli&h — wiser  far  than  we — have  ever  pre- 
ferred ttiis  sort  of  chase,  because  they  have 
always  reaped  an  advantage  from  encouraging 
it ; — the  advantage  of  being  superior  in  battle  to 
their  eternal  enemies  the  French.  Have  you 
not  read  in  story,  how  when  England  hath 
made  war  with  France,  she  ever  hatJi  had  'van- 
tage of  her  foes?  How  haps  this? — the  latter 
are  as  strong,  as  gallant,  and  as  brave  a  people 
as  the  former,  but  possess  not  the  same  means 
as  they.  The  English  send  a  volley  of  bolts 
amid  the  enemy,  and  destroy  half  an  army  ere 
it  knows  what's  the  matter.  An  English  archer's 
mark,  from  much  practice,  is  almost  sure ;   a 
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Frenchman's  arrow,   from  desuetude,  will  i 
two  or  three  toisea  away." 

"  Ha!  indeed,  isitao?"  Gaultier  replied  in 
a  pleasing  surprise.  "  You  open  my  mind  to 
quite  a  new  idea.  I  never  reflected  upon  this. 
It  seems  then,  that  these  English  make  their 
very  pastimes  useful  to  their  needs.  It  must 
be  a  fine  people !" 

"  Ay,  truly  is  it  a  fine  people,"  replied  his 
companion.  "  Next  to  mine  own,  I  love  Eng- 
land betterthan  any  land  I  e'er  inhabited.  There 
is  young  Edward  too,  the  King — what  a  great- 
hearted, and  a  noble  Prince  he  is !  So  grand, 
so  sumptuous,  80  magnificent  in  all  he  doth — and 
withal,  80  courteous.  Now,  hehath  jusi  pulled 
down  the  old  worm-worn  castle  on  the  hill  at 
Windsor,  and  built  another  in  its  place — the 
wliich,  for  bigness,  resenibleth  a  little  city;  and 
in  splendour  and  magnificence,  may  not  be 
equalled  by  the  palace  of  Saladin  himself.  Then 
too  his  consort,  her  Grace  the  Queen,  as  brave 
(I  Lady,  and  as  courteous,  as  I  ever  saw.  Stay 
— did  I  e'er  tell  you  of  the  reasons  why  she  si 
me  over  here  i  methinks  not." 
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"  To  take  these  dogs  unto  the  Seigneur  of 
Beam — was't  not  ?" 

"  Tut,  tut — not  a  jot  on't.  Her  Grace  sent 
me  not  for  that  purpose — 'twas  quite  a  different 
matter ;  and  'twas  hia  Grace  the  King  who  took 
advantage  of  my  coming,  to  give  the  dogs  into 
my  charge." 

"  Truly  then,  I  know  not,  nor  guess,  her 
Grace's  object." 

"  I  will  relate  the  story  then,  that  you  may 
judge  how  great  and  gracious  a  Lady,  Queen 
Philippa  is," 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

''  You  know  that,  being  in  England,  I  was 
promoted  to  be  chaplain  to  her  Grace ;  well,  I 
oft  employed  my  leisure  time  in  celebrating, 
well  as  in  my  poor  power  lay,  the  charms  of  my 
mistress,  whom  I  had  left  behind,  in  verse; 
assuaging  thus,  in  some  degree,  the  anguish 
which  I  suffered  in  reflecting  on  her  espousals 
with  my  rivaL 

"  One  of  these  pieces — ^it  was  a  rondel— the 
subject,  my  departure ;  but  stay,  methinks — 
ay,  yes,  indeed,  behold ! — here  it  is.  Take  it — 
'tis  somewhat  soiled  I  see ;  but — or  stay,  best 
let  me  read  it  to  you.**  He  then  unfolded  the 
paper  and  read  the  following  rondel,    which, 
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^m        together  with  some  some  other  poetry,  hafl  been 
^1        preserved  with  the  rest  of  his  worlds : — 

"  Lc  CDrpa  I'en  n,  nuui  le  cceur  vooi  demenrai 
Trta  ciiin  Dune,  adieQJuaqu'au  retour, 
Trap  me  xni  lonUine  nu  demeiue. 
Le  corps  I'en  n,  mail  le  dBUt  toiu  deroenre  i 
Ttit  cbfre  Dune,  adieu  jaaqu'aa  rElour. 
Mail  doui  pcntei  que  j'luru  i  lout  heure, 
Adoucera  gnuit  put  de  mi.  douJeur. 
Tiit  ehfTe  Dame,  adieu  jiuqu'au  retour, 
Lc  corps  s'en  ra,  mait  le  ctxai  Toua  demeure." 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  having  finished  the 
paper,  folded  it  up,  and  replaced  it  with  some 
others — "  I  ask  you  not  to  praise  my  verses, — 
though,  by  the  bye,  a  little  flattery  seldom  comes 
amiss  to  us  poets ;  we  are  a  vain  set,  I  can  tell 
you !  But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  once  ventured  to 
present  them  to  her  Grace,  and  telling  her  they 
were  verses  made  for  mere  pastime  and  through 
idleness,  I  took  leave  to  enquire  how  she  thought 
of  them.  Her  Grace  took,  and  reading  them 
over,  looked  at  me  and  smiled,  and  said — 

"  I  fear  me,  Messire  Froissart,  you  are  a  false 
knight,  and  have  not  spoken  truth ;  for  how 
will  you  pretend  to  tell  me  that  you  penned  these 
for  pastime,  when    I,   by  reading  them,    can 
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pUinlf  find,  that  you  have  left  some  fair  d 
some  bonnibel,  in  Hainault,  whose  loss  you 
deplore,  and  who,  perchance,  grieveth  still  more 
for  the  toss  of  you." 

"  I  know  not  why,  but  I  was  silly  enough  lo 
feel  abashed  at  these  her  Grace's  words,  and  with 
much  confusion  attempted  to  deny  the  charge,  but 
she  would  not  listen  to  me,  and  said,  I  spoke  as 
a  false  disloyal  knight,  and  that  she  would  have 
me  punished  for  a  traitor,  and  guard  the  rondel 
in  her  keeping,  till  such  time  as  she  should  cite 
me  into  court,  and  bring  it  up  in  cvidenoo 
against  me.  At  that  moment  King  Edwaid 
entering,  drew  her  Grace  from  out  of  the  cham- 
ber, so  that  she  could  talk  with  me  no  moid  At 
that  season. 

"  It  might  have  been  about  eight  or  ten  days 
from  this  time,  the  Court  being  then  al  Wind- 
sor, that  I  was  lying  'neath  a  canopy  without 
the  palace,  apart  from  the  wassailers,  who  had 
been  making  merry  at  the  board,  and  were  joat 
tlien  calling  for  the  minstrels :  when  I  beheld 
the  Queen,  accompanied  by  some  others,  and 
'midst  them  the  King  himself,  approaching  me. 
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I  aro§e  to  salute  them,  but  they  not  noted  it, — 
and  her  Grace,  seating  herself  with  much  solem- 
nity, addresaed  the  others  who  stood  around, 
encompassing  me  about, — 

"  'Brave  Seigneurs  and  beauteous  Dames, 
'  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  commission  delegated 
to  me  by  our  Sovereign,  in  this  Engli^  realm 
of  Cupid.  He  hath  ordained,  that  the  griefe  of 
lovers  shall  be  subject  to  my  decision,  and  that 
firommy  judgments  there  shall  be  no  appeal.  He 
hath  appointed  ine  to  reward  the  well-deserving, 
and  to  punish  enl  ikytors,  and  such  as  be 
guilty  of  leze-feodalite  to  hu  sacred  person. 

"  '  Seigneurs  and  dames,'  her  Grace  conti- 
nued— '  I  now  cite  to  answer  to  us  in  this  the 
court  of  Cupid,  Jean  Froissart — priest,  canon, 
poet,  historian,  and  lover — for  the  crime  of 
teze-feodalite  to  his  Lord  and  Sovereign  Cupid, 
in  as  much  as  he  hath  most  feloniously  and 
traitorously  quitted  his  own  land  of  Hainault, 
and  coming  over  to  wonne  in  England,  there 
left  some  dame  or  damsel,  whose  name  appearcth 
not,  to  mourn  over,  and  bewail  his  absence  and 
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infidelity.  There  lacketh  not  full  and  dec 
evidence  to  make  good  this  airidgnment ;  but  we 
withhold  it  for  the  present,  trusting  that  the 
culprit  will,  by  an  entire  and  speedy  confession 
of  bis  crime,  and  by  thron'ing  him  wholly  on 
our  mercy,  merit  a  partial  forgiveness,  and  ena- 
ble us  to  mitigate  the  punishment  of  outlawry 
and  perpetual  banishment  trom  the  land  of  Love, 
to  some  less  severe  forfeiture.  Measire  Frois- 
sart !  hold  up  your  hand  in  court — say  ay  or  no 
— guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  alleged  crime !" 

"  What  could  I  do,  Messire  Gaultier?  As- 
hamed as  I  felt,  at  being  thus  tvritted  afore  so 
many  high  personages,  who  all  lai^hed  and 
jeered  at  me,  for  being  put  out  of  countenance 
at  the  play  and  pleasantry  of  this  noble  lady,  I 
could  do  no  otherwise  tlian  be  mirthful  amidst 
the  mirth  she  made ;  and  so  approaching,  bent 
upon  my  knee,  and  placing  both  mine  hands 
'twixt  hers,  replied: — 

"  Love's  favoured  Lady,  ever  have  I  heard  it 
said,  your  Grace  was  an  Enchanteresse,  having 
power  to  bend  and  bind  the  willa  of  men  unto 
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your  Grace's  bidding ;  but  now  am  I  compelled 
to  avow  your  Grace  to  be  a  Divineresse  also — 
able  to  find  out  their  most  secret  tlioughts.' 

"  '  Am  I  to  receive  this  as  a  confession  of 
guilt?'  enquired  the  Queen. 

"  Ay,  BO  an't  please  your  Grace,"  was  my 
reply. 

"  '  Then,'  resumed  her  Grace,  taking  from 
her  finger  a  ring  set  round  with  large  rubies, '  I 
do  award  as  punishment  for  it,  that  you  forth- 
with do  leave  the  court  of  England,  and  return- 
ing into  Kainault,  present  tliis  jewel  to  your 
bonnibel,  with  this  message  from  us — '  theQueen 
of  England  wishes  her  all  happiness,  and  a  less 
melancholy  lover." " 

"  Wlien  the  Queen  bad  finished,  there  was  a 
laugh  on  all  sides  around  me ;  each  congratulated 
me  on  my  good  fortune  for  having  'scaped  so 
cheap,  and  King  Edward  struck  me  on  the 
arm,  sajnng : — '  Well,  Sire  chaplain,  I  thinlc 
thou'rt  well  offi  nathless  I  grieve  to  part  with 
thee,  but  sith  'tis  so,  I'll  e'en  give  thee  a  com- 
mission. Thou  shall  take  two  brace  of  dogs  to 
the  court  of  my  good  cousin,  Messirc  Gaston  do 
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1<^  who'H  xm  Him  mU^  H^  iakio^  ddpcai 
011*1.  .>  See  (jbM:  ttary  i:i0t  longer  ;4ibMi-  twehii 
monlluHfiife  d^iUj  peveaeei/  liaTs  need  qf  tii^. 

1£  Queen  Fhilippt  apoke  to  (Eriomui ,  iad 

]ieh]iiiie]fydaj|eetbetal»r7^^t^  it  will 

not  be  ihouglit  to  tell  stronj^y  for  die  morelllj 
oftheagis.  But  no  matter^  all  thalf ^  datito  ividi 
now— p<vple  know  better.  The  fftordh^inCpI^ 
led  has  made  a  devil  of  a  commotion  lo^ioe  then, 
and  forced  us  to  keep  such  things  snugger. 
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"  By  my  faith,  Mesaire  Froissart,"  exclaimed 
the  Dtunoyseau,  turning  round  to  him,  and 
continuing  the  conversation  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  with  all  that  animation  of  countenance 
which  such  a  recital  was  Likely  to  produce  on  a 
young  man  just  launched  into  the  world, — "  you 
have  inspired  me  willi  the  very  greatest  enthu- 
siasm for  this  famous  prince,  and  his  brave  lady, 
Pbilippa;  what  noble,  generous,  and  high- 
hearted personages  they  must  be!  And  the 
palace  too,  which  you  have  vaunted  so— why,  all 
tliat  we  behold  around  us  here  must  be  but  as 
nought  in  the  compare.  How  I  should  like — 
ah,  me  '.—but  no, — yet  were  I  not  bound  down 
to  this  land,  I  should  be  much  tempted  to  try 
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-  my  fortunes  in  this  court  of  chivalry.  Mayhap," 
he  added,  smiling  at  the  anticipation,  "  mayhap, 
I  might  make  me  spoken  of  in't." 

"  Ay,  and  have  me  for  an  historian  of  your 
heroism,  i  suppose  you  tliink,"  replied  his  com- 
panion  laughing.  "  But  did  you  not  just  now 
tell  me,  you  could  be  nothing  better  pleased 
than  by  \-isiting  the  court  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Beam,  Gaston  de  Foix  ?  What  should  prevent 
you  from  doing  this  as  a  first  step?  Wjll't 
please  you  to  accompany  me  to  Ortez,  whither 
I  must  set  out  in  a  brief  space  ?  We  will 
afterwards  return  hither,  and  then,  should  you 
be  of  the  some  mind,  we  vnll  cross  over  to  this 
land  of  fairee,  where  I  can  promise  you  a 
blithe  reception  &om  the  Queen — will  this  suit 
you  ?" 

"  Alas!"  answered  the  Damoyseau  aighiug — 
"  I  have  no  good  reason  to  offer  wherefore  I 
should  not  accompany  you.  Yet  seemeth  it  to 
me,  that  should  I  quit  this  spot  or  its  enviro&B, 
I  shall  leave  my  heart  in  it,  I  cannot — no,  I 
cannot  resolve  to  desert  the  country  in  which  I 
first  knew  Emily ;  where  I  lost  saw,  and  where 
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Icannot'but thinklshaUagainfindher.  ShcwiJl 
not  have  the  heart  to  abandon  me  for  ever ! — 
SUe  teilt  return — I  know  she  will ;  yet  if  she 
do  so,  and  be  found  within  my  father's  reach, 
I  not  being  tliere  to  defend  her !  He  will  show 
her  no  merey ;  why,  he  himself  said  he  could 
CDJoy  no  higher  delight  than  to  behold  her  tied 
to  the  stake  and  burned!  I  cannot,  must  not, 
ttiU  not  leave  her  thus  unprotected.  •  You  may, 
perhaps,  call  this  idle  talk  ;  and  yet,  you  should 
not  either,  for  you  yourself  know  what  it  is  to 
love,  Messire  Froissnrt." 

*'  Nay,  that  do  I  not  call  this  idle  tinsel  talk,  my 
young  friend,"  replied  the  other, "  but  contraiy- 
wise,  make  all  due  allowances  for  the  fears  and 
apprehensions  of  a  mind  distracted  aa  yours,  I 
see,  is  by  an  ill-fated  passion ;  yet  still  do  I  ex- 
pect that  you  will  listen,  ay,  and  also  cede  to 
reason,  when  'tis  placed  before  your  eyes.  Yotl 
tliink  the  Lady  Emily  will  some  of  these  days 
return  to  Bavay,  though  the  Seigneur  de  Mauny 
hath  threatened  to  destroy  her,  should  she  ever 
be  found  in  his  domains.  Is  this  probable,  at 
least,  daring  your  fethcr's  lifetime?     Is  it  not 
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fiv  more  likely  that  bwrmg  flown  fro^boawfai- 
(Vd0r  to  amad  hia  fiuy— "  '  .       .. 

"  I^ot  soldy  that,"  grdahned  tiw  Daaa^em^' 
hastily  intermpdi^  him.  "  Nm  aoldy  thptj 
nay,  I,  in  my  oonMsesce,  do  beliem  andi  Cam 
entered  but  little  in  her  heart  t  Ssaiy  hAhamm 
BUtudk  morei  aa  '^w  thouf^ifr— tlie  nlfyn^dtw> 
to  enfuxe  my  bi^ineu  than  her  own  aafcty;*  , . 

"  Mathleea,  Seigneur,  ahtf  ia  g 
nplied,  "  whether  from  one  reai 
matters  not,and  whichsoever  it  may  be,  she  is  not 
likely  to  return  yet  awhile.  "Tis  fer  more  pro- 
bable, that  having,  as  you  seem  to  guess, 
adopted  the  character  of  a  wU^ute  as  a  disguise, 
she  will  continue  to  avail  her  of  it,  in  order  to 
procure  a  sustenance,  which  chance  ia,  alack ! 
may  oil  Eoil  her." 

Gaultier  ground  his  teeth  together,  and 
clenching  his  hands,  turned  a^de. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  young  Lord,"  Froissait 
continued,  taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  "  Be 
not  grieved  at  my  expressions,  I  spake  them 
not  to  hurt  you,  but  to  make  known  my  belief 

It  the  Lady  Emily  may  now  need  your  aid, — 
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and  that  as  she  now  wandeieth  o'er  the  wide 
world,  it  is  only  by  wandering  over  the  Kame 
wide  world  yourself,  that  you  may  hope  to  meet 
with  her." 

*'  Ay,  and  I  would  roam  unto  the  furthest 
comer  of  the  earth,  might  I  make  sure  of  find- 
ing her ;  but  whither  shall  I  look,  where  turn 
my  steps, — to  whom  address  myself?  I,  who 
know  not,  nor  guess  in  what  strange  land  she 
wanderetli,  what  clime  possesses  her.  Oh!  why, 
wherefore,  did  she  leave  me  !  For  a  moiith,  for 
a  whole  month  did  I  seek  for  lier,  and  search 
for  her,  in  each  and  every  spot  which  could  be 
named  or  thought  of,  within  the  circuit  of  I 
Hainault,  yet  was't  all  in  vain.  Wander! — oh, 
tell  me  but  whither,  and  I  will  journey  to  the 
spot,  though  'twere  but  to  lay  me  at  her  feet, 
and  breathe  my  wearied  spirit  forth  and  die." 

"  Where  wonneth  she  ?  —  where  wandereth 
she  ?  Alack  !  Seigneur,  this  I  know  not,  nor 
may  note  to  you  for  certain ;  yet  this  much  from 
your  own  tale  I  guess.  The  Lady  Emily  is 
much  versed  in  the  art  of  mmic,  she  hath 
adopted  the  character  of  a  vietleuae.     Is't  not 
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tlien  to  be  tliought,  tliat,  possessing  no  great 
store  of  gelt,  she  may  have  'vantaged  her  of 
this  said  art,  ki  procure  that  which  othcrmse 
might  fail  her?  Then,  whither  is't  that  Min- 
strels and  Troubadours,  and  all  the  proficients  in 
the  gaie  science  flock  and  covey,  if  not  unto  the 
courts  of  southern  lords,  who  do  most  agrace 
them  with  their  favour  ?  To  Tours,  Toulouse, 
to  Guienne,  to  Provence,  toOrtez  Itself  as  like 
as  any  !  Mark  me,  Messire  Gaultier,  I  pledge 
me  not  that  you  shall  find  the  Lady  Enuly  at 
cither  of  these  places,  but  I  do  say  that  such 
possible ;  whereas,  by  resting  here  you  have 
hope  whatever." 

"  Blessed  St.  Mary,"  Gaultier  excli 
ivith  that  pleasure  which  is  apt  to  show  itself  on 
the  countenances  of  persons  struck  by  the  force 
of  a  new  idea,  they  think  likely  to  forward  a 
favourite  object — "  You  say  well,  never  did  love 
draw  forth  a  jiister  imagining:  she's  gone 
towards  the  south,  the  land  of  minstrelsy ;  I'll 
follow  her  there, — I'll  go  with  you.  Stay,"  he 
continued,  drawing  a  small  box  from  'neath 
folds  of  his  garment.    "  In  this  arke  are  j& 
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and  more  than  enow  to  supply  the  neces- 
situdes  of  the  journey.  I'll  go  with  you,  Mes- 
sire  Froissarl, — count  on  me  for  a  companion." 

"  Bravely  spoken,"  replied  Froissart,  gently 
laying  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder, — "  we  shall 
pass  through  Tours  and  Toulouse,  in  our  way 
to  Ortez !  if  jou  find  not  your  fair  damsel  ut 
cither  of  these  places,  you  may  then  seek  her 
nut  in  Provence,  or  elsewhere. 

"  How  you  will  admire  the  Seigneur  ofBearu 
and  Foix !  His  court  is,  by  many  degrees, — I 
do  not  say  the  moat  mmptuous,  but  the  best 
conditioned,  and  best  appointed  of  any  that  I  e'er 
beheld ;  you  will  be  enchanted  with  all  you  see. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is,  without  compare,  the 
handsomest  man  throughout  France.  Indeed, 
'lis  said  by  many,  that  the  soubriquet  of  Phoebus 
was  given  to  him  for  that  reason ;  though  others 
maiutain  that  'twas  his  mighty  passion  for  the 
chace  which  gained  it  him:  then  he  is  so  gallant 
and  courageous  in  the  field, — he's  like  a  lion, 
und  hath,  as  he  liiuiself  doth  say,  had  war  and 
(.■nmily  with  tlie  Kings  of  France,  of  £ngUnd, 
Spain,  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  with  the  Count  | 
o2 
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d'Armagnec,  and  'gainst  them  all  hatt  borne 
hiiu  as  a  good  and  well  approved  knight ; — jet, 
with  all  thia,  he  is  so  modest; — why,  what  think 
you  that  he  aayeth  of  himself?" 

"  I'faith,  I  know  not,"  replied  Gaultier,  "  but 
should  much  hke  to  hear  him  talk ;  vou  make 
me  impatient  to  behold  tliis  hero." 

"  Why,  then,  he  saith,  that  throughout  life, 
three  great  passions  have  entirely  occupied  his 
attention, — and,  as  'twere,  absorbed  his  very  soul ; 
these  are  love,  war,  and  the  chase ;  but  that  'tis 
only  in  the  latter  art  he  hath  ever  been  truly 
eminent.  Multitudes  he  saith  have  been  more 
fortunate  with  the  fair  sex  than  he,  may  boast 
of  liaving  been, — and,  as  for  war,  he  admits 
that  many  cavaliers  have  not  only  equalled,  but 
even  surpassed  him  in  it ;  and  'tis  only  in  hunt- 
ing that  he  conceived  himself  to  be  without  an 
equal;  and  even  here  he  is  always  ready  to 
allow  others  the  praise  he  thinks  they  merit ;  for 
example,  I  have  twenty  times  heard  him  speak 
of  both  Huret  de  Nantes,  and  the  Sire  de 
Montmorency,  and  say,  that  they  have  good 
tongues,  great  knowledge  in  the  art,  skill,  and 
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musical  voices,  and  a  moat  excellent  manoer  ol' 
speaking  to  their  dogs." 

"  Yet,  to  what  have  I  engaged  myself,"  said 
Gaultier,  waking  as  it  were  from  a  reverie,  into 
which  he  had  been  plunged  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  friend's  encomiums  on  Messire  de 
Foix.  "  What  am  I  about  to  do  ?  To  seek  a 
mud  who  flieth  from  me,  through,  I  know  not 
what  clime  or  countrj-,  and  leave  to  wail  my  loss, 
a  father,  who — spite  of  his  obstinate  resiatance 
to  my  wishes,  and  to  my  happiness,  much  loves 
me ;  and  my  mother  too ;  two  parents  whom  I 
love,  who,  even  now  mourn  my  absence,  and  will 
die  of  grief  if  I  desert  them.  Ah !  me — alas! 
can  I  bring  their  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave  ?" 

"  Ha!"  replied  Froissart,  "  I  not  counselled 
that,  nor  did  I  divine  yon  would  have  done  so. 
Certes,  Sire,  it  doth  behove  you  first  to  return 
to  Bavay,  and  relate  unto  your  noble  father, 
how,  having  at  Toumai,  found  tlie  Queen  of 
England's  Chaplain,  he  hath  engaged  you  with 
many  promises  of  fair  uid  worthy  usage  to 
accompany  him  to  Ortez,  and  that  you  come  to 
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ask  his  license,  and  to  bid  a<!ieu.  You  have  oft 
and  oft  asserted  that,  that  mad  prank  of  youre, 
the  Itxisiiig  Laval,  \t-ill  not  hami  him,  sith  neither 
he  nor  the  Lord  of  Camhrai  will,  for  great  space 
of  time,  at  least,  have  power  to  muster  suffi- 
cient force  to  siege  the  castle." 

■'  Ay,  that's  true  enough,  I've  small  fe 
them ;  we  did  some  slight  executiou  on  that 
and  'twill  amply  employ  them  for  several  yean 
Inii  to  tliink  on't.  Yet  to  return ! — Pardie,  my 
most  excellent  friend,  you  know  not  what  you 
counsel,  nor  guess  what  sort  of  man  my  Sire  may 
be.  No  sooner  shall  he  behold  me  fairly  within 
the  castle's  gates,  then — Haro! — straight  will 
lie  bid  old  Michel  clasp  them  to,  when  lo  1  behold 
your  pupil  trapped  in  a  cage,  whence 
escape  when  he  hath  found  strength  enou] 
break  through  iron  bars,  or  sufficient 
beguile  tlie  watchfulness  of  the  half-dozen  hench- 
men set  o'er  him.  No — no ;  if  I  return  to 
Eavay,  it  must  be,  not  for  the  purpose  of  bii 
farewell  to  my  father,  but  to  my  travels 

"  Well,   but  'twould  be  most  unseemly 
make  so  long  a  journey,  without  so  mui 
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telling  him  on't.  You  can't  do  less  than  write 
to  him,  me  thinks," 

"  I'  faith  then,  there  are  but  few  things  I 
can't  do  more  readily.  Write  to  him,  indeed ! 
Certes,  weet  I  nothing  of  that  necromantic  art; 
and  it  hath  ever  seemed  to  me  most  marvellous 
and  miraculous,  that  men  should  have  a  power  to 
decipher  the  crooked  things  called  letters,  miicli 
more  to  maHe  them.  I've  looked  on't  as  sheer 
wizardism,  and  thought  they'd  struck  some  pact 
with  the  evil-one  to  come  -by  it." 

"  Tush,  tush,  speak  not  so  idly.  'Tia  no  more 
difficult  to  read  than  'tis  to  ride,  or  walk,  or 
talk.  Tis  a  shame  —  ay,  believe  me  'tis,  for 
one  who  hights  him  man,  to  be  thus  inerudite. 
We  must  change  this  course  of  things — I've 
promised  it  already.  When  matter  fails  us  on 
the  road,  and  conversation  flags,  I'll  give  you 
some  instruction.  Why,  in  three  weeks  time, 
you  shall  know  how  to  read — ay,  and  write  too; 
in  six  shall  be  a  passable  scholar;  and  in  three 
months,  a  man  of  mighty  lore.  Meanwhile, 
1 — who  do  possess  this  necromatic  skill,  as  you 
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do  name  it — o£kr  it  unto  your  service,  and  will 
indite  for  you.    Will  this  suit  your  purpose  ?** 

<<  Thanksi  and  many  too,  fixr  this  good  oSesr, 
of  which,  percase,  may  I  advantage  me*  But 
tarry  yet  a  little  spacei  to  let  me  con  the  matter 
over  in  my  mind.  To-moirow  will  I  give  an 
answer  to't.** 

But  it  is  now  time  to  leave  Gaultier  tar  a 
while,  uncertain  whether  to  accompany  Ids 
newly-made  friend  into  the  southern  provinces 
of  France,  or  to  remain  in  his  own  country  of 
Hainault.  Before  the  termination  of  this  his- 
tory, the  reader  will,  perhaps,  again  meet  with 
him;  but  for  the  present,  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  of  matters  transacted  in  another,  though 
not  very  distant,  part  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"  S]druulo  il  Tcnto  pnupeni,  alia  popp* 
MoDti  lUnildo,  el  addjo  dice  a  tulQ,: 
La  tune  iniU  al  viaggio  U  nocciu  sgroppa ; 
Tanlo  cbe  giunge  uve  aei  salai  flutti 
n  bel  Tuoigi  aniarcg^ando  iotnppa. 
Col  gnu  SuKO  del  mar  iguiodi  coDdMti. 
1  oangaDti  per  cammin  aicuio, 
A  vela  e  nuni,  iiuuiD  a  Londra  faro." 

This  may  not  be  exactly  said,  eecing  that  my 
traveller  travelled  not  by  water,  but  over  land ; 
yet  will  the  above  lines  designate  extremely 
well  tlie  gpot  on  which  a  merchant,  meanly 
attired,  mounted  on  a  sorry  mule,  and  accom- 
panied  by  a  single  attendant,  whose  appearance 
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bespoke  him  to  be  not  his  person&l  doraestic, 
bat  tht  pioprietor  of  the  animals  of  which  he 
l|fiii>M<4f  bestrode  one,  amved  in  the  borough  of 
SadiTieike — at  Southtrari:,  as  it  is  now  named 
— and  presented  Imns^  before  the  arclied  gate- 
<nT  of  Stint  Hicoaas,  which  terminsted  the 
southern  side  of  LoDdon-brid^,  and  served,  in 
times  of  civil  commotxtn,  to  defend  the  burghera 
on  one  side  of  the  river,  from  any  sudden  ittgres- 
aioa  of  the  citizens  on  the  other. 

The  stnnger — for  both  such  bis  coetmne  and 
accent  declared  liim  to  be — turning  to  the  guide, 
enqoiredat  viutbotcl  be  ma  accustomed  to  put 
up.  Having  received  for  answer,  that  there 
was  one  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  in  which 
both  "  man  and  beast"  might  depend  upon 
receiving  exce&ent  treatment,  be  ordered  the 
man  to  proceed,  and  show  him  the  way. 

In  dwae  dajs,  Lcmdon-bric^  was  encambeTed 
by  a  doQb)e-£Ie  of  houses,  one  on  eatJi  side, 
dose  to,  and  almost  overhanging,  the  water. 
Sowly,  and  with  caution,  the  traveller  went 
along  the  narrow  street,  in  wiuch  their  progress 
I  at  emth  instant,  intermpted  hr  the  sledges 
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and  other  vehicles  of  merchants  which  blocked 
up  the  way ;  and  by  the  vast  concourse  of  horse- 
men and  foot  passengers;  and  where  the  air  was 
darkened  by  the  many  huge  timber  arches 
thrown  across  in  order  to  prop  the  houses,  and 
prevent  them  from  falling  togetlier,  and  burying 
both  their  own  inmates  and  those  who  passed, 
in  one  common  ruin. 

Having,  at  length,  with  much  difficulty,  arri- 
ved on  the  northern  side :  they  proceeded  towards 
a  small,  but  what  might  then  have  been  deemed  a 
very  decent-looking  inn,  situated  in  Fish-street, 
and  just  opposite  the  church  of  Saint  Magnus. 

The  stranger  seemed  to  think  that  he  had 
now  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey ;  for 
alighting  in  the  court-yard,  he  paid  the  muleteer 
his  due,  and  then  dismissing  him,  called  the 
host,  and  desired  he  would  furnish  him  with  an 
apartment  fur  the  night. 

As  this  bridge  then  aflbrded  the  only  approach 
&om  Southwark  to  London,  and  as  consequently 
all  persons  arriving  from  the  continent  were  con- 
strained to  pass  over  it,   the  appearance  of  a 
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JKOfmrj  oa^a.  aot,  one  wooU  Uinik,  to  h&*» 
tieattd  MMuyumi  in  anv  wfao  bebeld  hiia  tbcre; 
jct  £d  tW  procaee  of  Una  one  ngcpa«  mno- 
liced;  tiioa^  wWthfcr  h  was  Ini  poiiierfyl  ami 
atyetie  fan  vUdi  fint  «tmckti{KMi  andaMD- 
iiiihi  il  the  Ba^mxian  at  tke  hoit — wttetfaer  it 
BDgbt  have  bees  Ac  tleep  and  ^ipuentlj  faabi- 

tMU  giOOB  ■lULU  bUS^  QpOD  lUS  UtUli       OF  WtIC* 

Arr  agM  it  VM  Ost  bk  nicD  and  mumer  were 

dngindi  hink  &ara  the  general  herd 
L^f  thoK  who  tsvetnrd  at  lite  Speor  and  Bmdthr, 
but  in  replrii^  to  tbe  demand, 
1  arn-Tiwg  to  it,  mine  boat  seemed  to  do  so, 
I  the  air  of  one  wbo  felt  tdmaelT  to  be 
addman^  a  stq>eiior ;  jet  irhaterer  his  tfaoo^n 
m^t  hare  bevOt  he  made  tfaem  not  known, 
except,  indeed,  hyrespecdalneeB  of  demeanour: 
bol  silent]]^  ascending,  shewed  his  guest  into  a 
,  from  which  he  had  an  extensive  Tiew  of 
Lver  west  of  tbe  bridge,  and  then  lefi  him. 
Having  opened  a  small  portmanteau,  the  tra- 
reller  put  off  his  dress,  which  had  been  soiled 
a  almost  to  r^s  upon  the  joumcj,  and 
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then  attiring  himself  in  another,  which,  if  not 
richer,  was  at  least  more  clean  and  comely,  sal- 
lied forth  into  the  streets. 

Having  crossed  over  the  way,  he  descended  a 
little  towards  the  river,  and  then  entering 
Thames  Street,  proceeded  on,  till,  arriving  at 
Bylyngsgate,  then  only  a  small  port  for  the 
reception  of  shipping,  he  enquired  the  path 
which  would  lead  him  to  the  Tower,  and  being 
told  to  continue  on  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  he 
soon  found  himself  opposite  to  one  of  its  gates  j 
knocking  at  this,  it  was,  after  some  delay,  par- 
tially opened  to  him  by  a  gaunt,  hard-featured, 
and  ill-looking  fellow,  who  held  it  ajar  whilst 
enquiring  his  business  at  that  unseasonable 
time,  the  gate  having,  as  he  said,  been  closed 
for  nearly  two  hours. 

"  Pray,  friend,"  inquired  the  stranger,  mth- 
oul  seeming  to  notice  tlie  man's  incivility,  "  in- 
struct me  as  to  the  time  to-morrow  at  which  a 
stranger,  like  myself,  may  hope  to  be  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  his  Grace." 

"  Ouais ! "  replied  the  porter,  now  for  the 
firat  time  wholly  opening  the  gate,  and  coming 
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forward  U>  stfuid  8trag({liiig  on  his  huge  legs  be- 
fore the  querist,  whilst,  lookiBg  him  full  in  the 
face,  he  crossed  his  brawny  arms  athwart  his 
chest.  "  Ouais  !  aud  in  the  name  of  the  holy 
saints,  who  the  devil  are  you.  Master,  come  to 
make  me  unlock  at  this  hour  o'  the  day,  and  to 
speak  so  familiarly  uiih  his  Grace  of  EngUndt 
May  a  man  make  bold  to  enquire  your  name  and 
quality,  and  whence  you  come?  You  are  a 
stranger ;  you  might  have  learnt  hetter  man* 
ners,  metliinks,  in  your  travels,  than  to  disturb 
honest  folk  after  this  guise." 

"  It  would  but  little  skill  you,  man,  to  learn 
my  name  or  quality,  or  where  1  came,"  replied 
the  stranger,—"  seeing  that  my 
not  to  1/mt,  but  unto  King  Edward." 

"  To  King  Edward,  forsooth  1— What,  in  that 
jerkin  and  surtout?  they'll  make  fine  gam< 
thee  at  Court,  i'fiuth,  will  they;  but,  stay, 
he  continued,  with  one  of  those  shakes  of 
head  and  broad  grins,  which  provoke  hy  Hu 
vulgarity,  even  more  than  by  the   malice  they 
evince.     "You're  a  stranger,  metliinks  too, 
Frenchman, — one  of  them  that  our  great 
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means  to  bring  soon  to  subjection.  Are  you 
come  from  Philip  to  make  proposals  of  surrendet 
for  him,  eh?" 

The  angry  glow  was  seen  upon  the  strangere 
cheek,  whilst  the  man  was  uttering  the  last  part 
of  this  brutal  speech,  in  which  his  King  and 
country  were  thus  lield  at  nought.  His  brow 
lowered,  and  he  seemed  to  be  upon  the  point  of 
giving  some  further  token  of  resentment :  but 
either  policy  or  contempt  made  him  check  the 
movement,  and  he  calmly  replied:—- 

"  I  asked  you  one  question,  friend,  and  you 
hare  answered  it  by  making  me  a  score  of  que- 
ries, having  no  alliance  or  connection  with  my 
demand.  Be  brief,  I  pray  you, — inform  me  at 
what  hour  I  may  present  me  to  his  Grace  of 
England  V 

"  Don't  know,  master ;  don't  know  when  you 
may  see  his  Grace;  mayhap  to-morrow — may- 
hap next  day — ^mayhap  never; — that's  at  hie 
Grace's  good  pleasure." 

"  That's  a  good  lenten  answer,  coutatning 
much  truth,  friend,  yet  still  am  I  uninformed  as 
to  the  hours  in  which  strangers  are  admitted." 
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"  What  a  geek  and  a  cuckoo  art,  to  call  n 
a  lenten  answer,"  said  the  fellow,  "  my  talk  was 
long  enough,  I  trow;  I  was  nought  sparing  on't! 
Here  have  I  stood  for  this  last  half  hour,  trying 
to  persuade  thee  that  King  Edward  is  not  like 
to  let  liimself  be  ^"isited  with  such  chaps  as  thou, 
and  thou'rt  not  take  'no'  for  an  answer.  I^en- 
ten,  forsooth!" 

"  I  spoke  not  of  the  matter  of  the  answer, 
man,  but  of  thy  manner.  Thou  hast  flooded 
me  with  words,  'tiB  true,  but  they  tell  me 
nought.  Methinks  I  had  best  inform  thee 
something  of  me,  and  thus  ensure  some  little 
courtesy  from  the  most  uncivil  kem  I  e'er 
eneoimtered.  I  am  a  chapman  just  arrived  from 
tlie  Court  of  Hainault,  bearing  commission  of 
much  import  to  your  Lord,  whom  I  have  some 
time  conversed  with,  when  he  was  Prince  of 
Wales,  at  Paris." 

"  How !"  replied  the  man,  stepping  back  with 
surprise,  and  dropping  his  arms  from  over  his 
breast — for  he  now  began  to  fear  having  got  into 
a  strait,  from  which  be  should  not  be  easily  a 
to  extricate  liimself.     "  Sir,  I  knew  not  t 
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you  were  the  bearer  of  a  conimission  froni  llie 
Court  of  Hoinault ; — I  crave  pardon  for " 

"  Tbouhastit.fellow;  answer butmyquestiou, 
and  be  assured  that  I  shaU  ne'er  trouble  me 
with  thy  discourtesy.  Say  only  at  what  hour 
the  King  giveth  audience  to  strangers." 

"  My  Lord,"  replied  the  man,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  now  as  remarkable  for  humility  as  it  had 
before  been  for  insolence — "  it  is  the  fourth 
hour  of  the  morning  that  his  Grace  fixes  for 
this  purpose — that  is,  when  his  Grace  is  at  the 
Castle — which,  at  present,  his  Grace  is  not." 

"  Say  you  so  ?  where  then  stayeth  liis  Grace  ?" 

"  At  Windsor,  my  Lord." 

"  Know  you  when  his  Grace  wiU  return  to 
the  city?" 

"  Not  rightly,  Sir;  but  'tis  rumoured  tliai 
the  Court  vrill  be  held  at  Wiodsor  tor  some 
months." 

The  stranger  turned  to  go — when  the  man, 
liCepping  up  to  him,  began  to  apologize  for  his 
discourtesy,  and  to  beg  it  might  not  be  named 
to  his  disadvantage. 
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"  Tushy  man;  tush,  away  T  replied  the  other, 
walking  forward  without  even  looking  towards 
the  applicant.  **  My  back  onoe  tamed,  I 
shall  ne'er  again  think  upon  thy  rudeness  or  on 
thyself." 


ROBERT  D  ARTOES. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  traveller's  hope  of  seeing  King  Inward 
in    London    being  thus    frustrated,   he  had  no    { 
choice  but  that  of  going  to  the  Court  at  Wind- 
sor ;  and  this,  tlierefore,  he  resolved  on  doing. 
So  hiring  two  mules  and  a  conductor,  he  set  out   I 
on  the  following  morning,  at  an  early  hour. 

But  travelling  was  not,  in  those  days,  accom- 
plished with  quite  as  much  facility  as  at  present. 
The  country  between  London  and  Windsor,  now 
covered  with  corn-fields  and  meadows,  inter- 
spersed with  villas  and  gardens — and  above  all, 
having  through  it  a  road  which  may  be  easily 
trotted  over  in  less  than  three  hours,  presents  a  I 
(kr  different  aspect  from  what  it  did  at  the  epoch  j 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
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The  Thames  had  not  then  been  penuanently 
confined  within  those  narrow  boundaries  which 
the  labour  of  man  has  since  prescribed  to  it;  hut, 
frequently  overflowing  its  ill-constructed  banks, 
inundated  the  country  for  many  miles  aroundy 
and  resting  in  cavities,  and  the  lower  lands: 
formed  marshes,  wherein  the  bulrush  and  willow 
were  the  only  plants  that  flourished. 

Such  as  these  being  frequent,  often  forced 
the  traveller  to  diverge  from  the  direct  path,  and 
make  a  circuit  of  many  furlongs;  whQst  the 
rivulets  intersecting  the  road — frequently  swelled 
by  the  rain — so  cut  up  and  destroyed  it,  as  to 
leave  only  heaps  of  large  and  loose  stones  on 
each  side :  in  going  over  which,  the  horseman 
was  constrained  to  use  the  utmost  caution  ia 
order  to  prevent  his  animal  from  coming  down 
with  him. 

With  much  pain  and  difficulty  was  it  that  the 
two  travellers  picked  out  their  way  to  Brentford: 
a  town,  which  Thomson  has  called,  "  a  town  of 
mud;^^  but  which  might,  in  those  early  days, 
have  been  more  properly  namenl,  a  town  of  water ; 
as  the  river  Brent,  whereon  it  is  situated,  and 
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from  which  it  takes  its  name,  often  rose  above 
its  hanks,  and  overflowing,  ran  through  its  street 
in  one  almost  perpetual  stream. 

Here  they  remained  for  some  time,  to  rest 
both  themselves  and  the  mules,  weaned  with  the 
journey;  they  then  again  set  forward,  but  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  exertions  they  were 
able  to  make,  could  only  reach  Colnbrook  when 
the  sun  was  about  to  set,  and  were  thus 
constrained  to  take  up  their  lodgings  there  for 
that  night. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  they  again 
set  forth.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  them,  and 
the  fresh  air,  less  damp  and  murky  than  is  usual 
in  this  climate,  seemed  to  have  inspired  all  ani- 
mated nature  with  delight.  The  thrush  and 
sparrow,  and  all  the  tribe  of  small  birds,  hopping 
from  bough  to  bough  in  the  dense  forest  through 
which  tlieir  path  laid,  were  pouring  forth  their 
early  songs  of  gladness;  whilst  the  rabbit,  iin- 
scared  by  the  approach  of  the  travellers,  con- 
tinued to  feed  on,  without  so  much  as  raising  its 
head  to  look  upon  them  as  they  passed.  It  was 
such  weather  as  is  apt  to  fling  a  calm — at  least, 
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a  temporary  one,  over  the  minds,  even  of  ihtu 
who  are  the  most  persecuted  by  Fortune. 

Yet  did  the  tranquUhty  of  the  scene  appear  to 
have  no  such  soothing  effect  upon  that  of  the 
stranger,  who  continued  to  ride  on  in  gloomy 
silence,  neither  addressing  his  guide,  whom  he 
had  ordered  to  keep  behind,  and  not  approach, 
unless  called  to ;  nor  noticing  the  scenery  of  tbe 
land,  over  which  he  was  now  travelling  for  I 
first  time.  Hia  mind  seemed  to  be  entirely  i 
sorbed  with  reflections  upon  some  object  of  deep" 
internal  interest,  vrhich  agitating  it,  sometimes 
caused  his  features  to  contract  or  dilate,  as  tbe_ 
several  passions,  of  anger,  hope, 
by  turns  within  it. — 

"  Arimanius !"  he  muttered,  "  oh !  Aritnft- 
nius !  ruthless  Demon  !  I  do  acknowledge  thee 
as  Lord — Supreme  and  all  pervading  Spirit  of 
the  Universe! — Cruel, cruel.  Fiend!  most  power- 
ful,— most  pitiless ! — Wlio  doeth  evil,  doth  thy 
will,  and  is  a  servant  well  approved ! — Thou 
delightest  in  the  tears  of  orphans  and  tlie  young 
bride's  wailings — the  husband's  ruin — and  the  ma- 
tron's anguish,  which  are   to  thee   as  food  !-> 
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Whiltmi,  when  Famine,  Peatilence,  and  War, 
Btallced,  at  thy  bidding,  gaunt  and  giant-like, 
throughout  the  land,  thy  worshippers  slew  heca- 
tomb on  hecatomb — they  spared  not  Sacrifice ! 
Bulls,  goats,  and  heifers,  men,  middens,  matrons, 
and  the  babe  shrieking  at  its  mother's  breast ;  all 
shared  alike ! — and,  lifting  up  their  arms,  called 
down  upon  the  holocaust  that  scath  which  they 
themselves  did  suSer.  Troth  was  it  wisely  done 
of  them ! — for  thus,  thy  foul,  capacious  maw, 
being  stufied  with  gore,  did  cease  to  hunger  fbr't, 
and  leave  to  them  some  little  space  of  rest.  And 

then 

Behold,"  he  exclaimed,  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
and  checking  the  mule's  pace,  as  an  opening  in 
the  wood,  at  that  moment,  enabled  him  to  catch  ' 
a  first,  yet  still  distant  view,  of  the  castle  to 
which  he  was  journeying.  "  Behold!  —  The 
towers  of  strength ! — Of  England's  Princes,— 
coeval  with  their  monarchy, — their  Hold, — and 
honoured  residence. — The  lap  where  chivalry  is 
nurtured — the  birth  place  of  the  mighty  Edward, 
France's  foe ! — of  him,  whose  very  name,  doth, — 
like  to  a  witch's  incantation, — fall  on  Philip's 
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ear,  to  pale  his  lip  and  make  it  quiver ! — ^llience 
is  it,  that,  as  an  eagle  &om  his  eyrie,  he  looks 
down  and  awes  the  world ! 

Oh!  that  I  now  might  surely  know  the  event 
of  this  my  journey ;  of  my  supplication  ;  the 
guise  of  its  reception!  Time  was,  when  Edward 
— ^a  wanderer  then,  as  /  now  am ! — did  court 
my  smile,  and  fling  his  young  arms  around  my 
neck,  heseeching  me  to  save  him — ^him  and  his 
mother  from  his  uncle's  policy :  this  I  did,  and 
now,  *tis  /  who  am  the  suppliant.  Will  he  listen  ? 
Will  he  remember  how  I  led  him  midst  the 
guards,  watchful  to  take  him ;  and,  guiding  him 
through  the  gates  of  Paris :  gave  him  to  Hainault, 
and  to  safety?  Doth  he  remember  this? — 
remembering  it,  will  he  redeem  the  pledge  he 
gave  me  ?  If  so — look  to  it,  Philip  ! — thou  art 
on  most  unsteady  ground. — The  throne  doth 
shake  beneath  thee — see  to  thyself!" 
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"  Loiig-«b*ent  Hjuold  roppeuB  il  lut. 
He  nf  (be  hcul  wtucb  filii  no  more  would  feel, 
Wrung  ffitb  Itie  Hounds  which  kiU  not,  but  nc'ei  hcftL" 

The  travellers  having,  at  length,  arrived  at 
Windsor,  the  merchant  ordered  hia  attendant 
to  put  up  the  mules  at  an  inn,  and  then  himself 
began  on  foot  to  ascend  the  hill,  on  the  summit 
of  which  the  castle  was  situated.  Chance  direct- 
ing him  to  that  arched  entrance  which  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
gateway,  he  found  no  impediment  made  to  his 
progress.  The  porter,  taking  him,  perhaps,  for 
one  of  the  many  who  were  hourly  passing  to 
and  &o  &om  the  castle  on  business,  appeared 
not  even  to  notice  him ;  so  walking  slowly  on, 
he  soon  found  himself  in  front  of  Saint  George's 
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Chapel,  whence  turning  to  the  right  h&ad 
stilt  ascending,  he  passed  the  Keep — or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  the  Round  Tower;  and  coming 
just  opposite  to  the  royal  apartments,  was  about 
to  pass  the  gate-way  dividing  the  quadrangle 
from  the  outer  part  of  the  ward,  when  a  seatjnel, 
stationed  at  the  entrance,  calling  out,  ordered 
him  to  stand  back,  as  none  hut  residents  in  the 
Castle  were  suffered  to  proceed  further  wil 
permission. 

Thus  stayed  in  his  design,  the  merchant 
quired  how  he  should  obtain  license,  and 
told  to  knock  at  the  postern  on  the  left, 
complied',  when  the  porter  appearing,  he 
dressed  him : — 

"  Prithee,  my  good  man,"  he  said,  "  ins 
me  how  a  stranger  and  a  merchant  as  m; 
arrived  in  this  country  on  business,  may 
access  to  the  King  of  England,  and  in 
guise  I  may  best  conduct  me,  to  be  admitted 
his  Grace's  presence." 

Whilst  the  stranger  was  thus  speaking, 
man  appeared  to  regard  liim  with  a  consideri 
degree  of  curiosity;  and  looking  at  him  as  if 
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had  some  strong  recollection  of  having  before, 
somewhere,  seen  liU  person,  aeemed  rakmg  his 
raemorj  to  find  out  on  what  occasion,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  it  might  have  been. 

"  It  is  no  diiEcult  matter,"  the  man  answered, 
"  to  obtain  an  audience  &om  King  Edward ; 
and  I  doubt  not,  if  liis  Grace  be  at  leisure,  that 
you  may  he  even  now  admitted  to  his  presence. 
But  Sir — if  I  may  be  so  bold — methiaks  your 
couatenance  is  known  to  me — I  have  before  seen 
you,  though  I  know  not  justly  where, — Twas 
in  some  foreign  land ;  your  speech  gives  you 
for  a  stranger — indeed,  you  so  avowed  yourself." 

"  Tis  not  unlike  you  may  have  seen  me, 
friend,"  the  merchant  replied,  "  dth  you  are  in 
King  Edward's  service,  and  I  have  sometimes 
been  near  his  Grace  in  France,  of  which  land  I 
am.  May  be — though  I  have  no  memory  of  it 
now — we  may  have  met  at  Paris  or " 

"  Nay  Sir,  'twaa  not  at  Paris — there  I  never 
was." 

"  At  Amiens  then,  belike  enough.  I  was 
there  some  few  yoars  agono,  when  the  young 
King  swore  fealty." 
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The  man  smiled.  "  He  demands  it  tii 
Sir.  True — metUnks  it  was  at  Amiens.  But 
yet  the  one  whose  features  so  resemble  yours, 
was — I  now  remember — high  about  King  Phi- 
tip's  person,  and  not  clad  in  a  merchant's  hose 
and  jerkin." 

"  I  pray  you,  friend,"  the  stranger  ini 
rupted,  "  the  day  is  pacing  on ;  unless  we  hasi 
perhaps  his  Grace  will  have  no  further  leisure 
to  give  that  audience  I  entreated  you  t«^ain 
for  me." 

"  An'l  please  you,  Sir,  what  name  shall  I  give 
in,  for  though  your  features  be  familiar  to  mine 
eyes,    your  appellation  hath  'scaped   my 
mory?" 

"  You  may  say,"  the  stranger  replied,  " 
a  merchant,  of  whom  his  Grace  knowelh  some- 
tliing,  and  who — hut  no,  stay,"  he  continued, 
correcting  himself,  and  plucking  a  ring  from  olT 
his  finger — "  here,  present  this,  and  say,  its 
owner  waits  to  know  when  it  will  be  his  Grace's 
pleasure  to  receive  him." 

The  man  disappeared,  and  gave  the  ring  and 
tessage  to  one  of  the  King's  attendants, 
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tjoned  in  the  antichamber,  where  Edward  then 
was,  with  the  Queen  Philjppa,  and  >e%-eral  others. 
Edward  had  always  been  accofitomed  to  re- 
ceire,  without  difficulty,  ahnost  every  one 
desirous  of  ao  audience ;  and  as  this  was  an 
ereut  of  neatly  daily  occutrence,  he  no  soonec 
was  informed  that  a  foreign  merchant  waited 
below  to  speak  to  hiro  on  busneas :  than  m^ 
cbanically,  and  Kareely  thinking  of  what  he 
said;  he  ordered  the  page  to  conduct  him  up; 
but  when  the  ring  was  delirered  to  him,  it 
attracted  his  attentian,  and,  looking  at  it,  he 
could  not  avoid  raising  his  eyebrows  in  rarprise 
at  finding  it  to  be  one  fonneiij  bdooging  to 
hinuelfl 

It  was  fbfmed  of  thick  and  solid  gold ;  and  on 
the  broad  pan  of  it,  iriiidi  covered  the  &oot  aS 
the  finger,  his  arms,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  were 
graven:  he  had  had  a  few  tnch  made  during 
his  residence  on  the  Continent,  and  given 
soime  of  them  to  persons  to  whom  he  felt  at- 
tached, for  Iiaring  befriended  fain  and  hb  Mo- 
ther in  their  difficulties  wfaihn  there ;  bat  bov 
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it  should  have  &llen  into  the  keeping  of  a  mer- 
chant, he  could  not  underatand.  He  tnmed  to 
ask  the  page  what  was  the  stranger's  name,  and 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  might  be ;  but  the  mes- 
senger having  delivered  his  errand,  had  already 
left  the  chamber.  Edward,  again  looking  at  the 
ring,  saw  engmven  on  its  inside,  in  letters  large 
as  the  size  of  the  circle  would  permit, 

EDWARDUS:   LIBERATORI 
6RATIAS. 

*'  Hey!"  said  the  Monarch,  musing  to  him- 
self, "  Certes,  is  this  the  very  ring  which  I, 
when  taking  leave  of  him  at  Beauvais,  gave — " 

The  stranger  made  his  appearance  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hall. — "  D*Artois !"  exclaimed  the 
King,  hastening  up  to  receive  the  Count,  whom 
he  saw  approaching  with  a  slow  step,  as  uncer- 
tain what  kind  of  reception  he  might  reckon  on 
under  his  changed  fortunes,  and  whose  very 
pride,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  forced  on  him  the 
guise  of  extreme  humility.  "  D* Artois !  may  I 
believe  it?  They  told  me  'twas  a  merchant  come 
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to  crave  aome  parley  with  me ;  truly,  I  do  re- 
joice with  all  mine  heart  to  see  thee  at  my 
court.     But  what  brin^  thee  to'l  ?" 

"  Thanks,  noble  Lord,"  replied  Robert,  re- 
turning the  King's  salutation,  as  a  amile  passed 
transiently  over  his  countenance  at  its  warmth  j 
they  told  your  Grace  a  merchant  craved  your 
license  to  approach, — 'tivas  well  reported,  such 
was  the  account  I  gave  of  me.  Yet  am  I  no 
merchant ;  though  there  be  many  who  would  be 
loth  lo  change  condition  now  with  Robert 
D'Artois,  My  Lord,  I  came  not  now  before 
your  Grace,  as  I  wont  to  do,  robed  in  ancestral 
dignities  and  clad  with  power,  but  as  an  exile, 
and  an  outlaw,  a  wanderer,  a  root  suppliant. — 
I  have  etKT  been  a  poor  one !  For  some  post, 
where,  leading  on  your  Grace's  troops,  I  may 
wreck  vengeance  on  a  king,  whom  I  once  loved, 
and  on  that  land,  which  suffered  him  to  wrong 


"  Truly,"  replied  the  King  compassioDately, 
"  I  muse  that  Plulip  should  thus  lack  discretion, 
and  chase  from  him  his  firmest  Mend  and  coun- 
sellor, on  such  bare  and  barren  fantasies.     The 
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Count  of  Haiaault,  you  being  the 
at  his  court,  writ  to  me  of  what  had  passed,  and 
I  did  instantly  send  over  to  him,  saying,  that 
when  you  should  be  weary  of  the  fens  of  Hain- 
ault,  you  should  come  here,  where  I  would  fete 
j'ou  with  all  gladness:  but  lo!  before  the  mes- 
senger arrived,  you  again  vere  gone:  and  I 
have  not  since  heard  of  you." 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  Grace  for  this,  and 
would,  with  all  my  heart,  that  I  had  thoo^t  to 
turn  my  steps  to  England,  rather  than  elsewhere. 
I  left  Hainault  because  Philip  tlireatened,  as, 
no  doubt,  is  known  already  to  your  Grace,  to 
enter  with  an  army  and  force  me  thence, 
the  Count  himself  should  bid  me  go." 

"  Ay,  I  know  all  this,"  replied  the  Kii^, 
"  but  wherefore  did  you  not  corae  hither? — we 
would  have  given  you  a  blithe  reception.  You 
should  have  led  a  life  as  gay  and  gailliard  to  the 
full,  at  Windsor,  as  doth  the  Bruce  at  chfLteau 
GaiUurd,*  built  by  mine  aJicestors  to  awe  the 

■  ChAlMu  Gttillard,  a  mast  slrotiK  TortreBs  □□  Uie  Seioe, 
near  RuiiCD ;  built  b;  Richard  ihe  First,  and  so  called,  in 
order  to  intimnte  tLil  tie  would,  by  means  of  it,  laugh  lo 
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foes  of  England,  not  to  fete  them  in'.      Yes! 
Philip  bath  deemed  it  fit  to  give  asylum  to  the 
Bruce,  mine  aucientest  and  hottest  foe.     Well, 
be  it  then !  I  will  return  him  good  for  evil,  and 
grant  protection    to  his  most  faithful  servant. 
But  tell  me,  Robert,  whither  hast  thou  been 
trarelling,  or  in  what  land  aqjoumed,  since  I 
last  heard  of  thee  V 

Robert  then  recounted  to  the  King  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  quarrel  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween his  Sovereign  and  himself,  and  the  preci- 
pitate manner  in  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  flee  from  Hainault.     He  then  told  liim,  that                   J 
having  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Court  of  Namur,        ^^^| 
he  bad  remained  there,  until  Philip,  discovering        ^^^| 
the  place  of  his  retreat,  commanded  the  Count        ^^^| 
to  withdraw  his  protection.     Leaving  Namur,        ^^H 
he  had,  he  said,  gone  to  Brabant,  hoping  to  have        ^^H 
found  refuge  there,  until  more  favourable  cir-         ^^H 

scorn  the  effoils  of  Ibe  King  of  Fnner,  Philip  AukuMus,         ^^H 
bv  o'hom.  louevei,  it  wu  taken  ia  Uie  reignof  Kiag  Jobu.          ^^H 
Philip  de  ValoiE  aasi^cd   it  as  a  residence   for  David          ^^H 
Bruce,  King  of  SooUnnil.  when  he  MUght  an  tsjinia  ia         ^^^| 
Fraace.    It  U  u<m  in  ruiii*,  but  is  well  «urlh  being  seta.        ^^^M 
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cumstatices  sbould  arise,  and  enable  liim  to 
return  to  Paris;  but,  that  Philip  liad  besought 
the  Duke  to  harbour  liim  no  longer;  and,  on 
his  refusing  to  comply,  persuaded  the  Bishop 
of  Liege,  the  Duke  of  Guelders,  and  some  other 
potentates,  to  make  war  upon  him ;  so  that  he 
nlso,  like  the  Count  of  Nomur,  found  himself 
toinpelled  to  abandon  him. 

From  Brabant,  he  retreated  into  Haiiiaull. 
but  here  the  same  ill-fortune  followed  him  ;  so 
that  at  last  he  had  gone  into  Germany,  till, 
hearing  war  had  been  declared  between  France 
iind  England,  he  hastened  again  to  Haiuault, 
M-ith  the  intention  of  joining  the  English  army, 
and  was  much  grieved  to  learn,  on  his  arriraJ, 
that  a  truce  had  been  agreed  on :  that,  never- 
theless, he  had  determined  to  come  to  England, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  for  action  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term. 

He  had,  he  said,  thought  fit  to  travel  in  the 
character  and  costume  of  a  merchant,  in  order 
to  escape  the  observation  of  Philip's  emissaries, 
eiery  where  on  the  look  out,  and  at  one  time 
on  the  very  point  of  capturing  him ;   lie  had, 
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however,  contrived  to  evade  them ;  and,  saihng 
from  Duiiquerque,  with  the  design  of  landing  at 
London,  a  storm  had  driven  the  vessel  to  west- 
ward, aiid  he  disembarked  at  a  small  town  on 
the  coast  of  Kent,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
London  on  a  mule. 

"  And  now,  my  Lord,"  he  continued,  "  your 
Grace  seeth  before  you,  one  who  hath  suffered 
many  injuries ; — who  swore  fealty  to  Philip,  and 
kept  trotli:  till  Philip  proved  ungrateful,  and 
evilly  entreated  him.  But  who  then,  flinging 
oS  allegiance,  vowed  a  never  dying  enmity  to 
him  and  to  the  land  he  governs.  This  one  now 
maketh  offer  of  service  unto  England ;  and  let 
your  Grace  reflect,  whether  fidelity  to  an  ancient 
maater,  be  good  warrant  tlial  he  will  keep  faith 
with  a  new  lord." 

*'  Look  you,  Robert !"  replied  the  King ;  "  to 
say  that  thou  didat  once  do  me  service,  would  be 
to  apeak  most  coldly.  When  the  late  King  of 
France  resolved  to  give  ua — me  and  my  mother 
Isabelle,  your  cousin — unto  the  tender  mercies 
of  our  foes,  llie  Spencers,  thou,  of  all  the  craven 
Court  on  whom  we  heaped  rich  gifts,  alone  be- 
c8 
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iifended  lu,  and.  At  tha  peril  of  Osj  Samniga'n 
high  displeasure,  end  of  bamehment,  dand 
boldly  tell  ua  of  the  danger  tfareatened  to  our 
liberty — perchance,  too,  to  our  Ureau-HFor  lUa 
genermUpt  I  do  esteem  and  hoimiv  thee^ — Sior 
the  Mervice  do  I  lore  thee  ^-^^na  mneh  aea  MMk 
Now  as  a  prince^ — a  monareh,  imOiag  to  dmr 
over  to  his  cause  such  as  best  mmf  furtiber  it. 

"  I  know  no  aUer  leader  .in  the  fiel^f  aad 
none  more  wise  in  oouncil  tiban  thou  sot;  and^ 
therefore,  &ia  would  take  thee  in  my  service ; — 
but,  mark  me  well !  The  war  which  lately  hath 
begun,  is  not  a  common  feud-«  quarrel  *tw]xt 
a  vassal  and  his  lord  for  some  few  measures 
more  or  less  of  land;  but  for  the  undivided  em- 
pire of  these  two  monarchies ;  a  war,  which  shall 
ne*er  end  but  with  myself,  or  by  adding  the 
crown  of  France  to  that  which  I  now  wear. 
Now,  when  I  put  these  claims  some  years  gone 
by,  afore  thee:  thou,  more  than  all  the  rest  pro- 
testing against  them,  caused  the  common  voice 
to  fiEdl  upon  my  rival.** 

*^  My  Lord,*'  replied  the  Count,  interrupting 
him,  "  *tia  true — ^" 
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"  Nay,  counn,"  the  King  answered,  "  tliiiik 
not,  I  «By  it  in  reproach  —  I  not  deinanil 
excuse." 

"  Nor,  please  your  Grace,  was  I  about  to 
offer  any.  That  which  then  I  did,  I  did  thinki»<,r 
the  law  of  France  gave  warrant  for  it ;  and  wen- 
that  time  to  come  again,  I  slioiild — " 

"  Thou  wouldst  act  differently  and  adjudge 
the  crown  to  me,  having  since  changed  tliy  no- 
tions on  our  claims.     Is't  not  so,  cousin  V 

"  I  said  not  this,  my  gracious  Lord;  but  was 
about  to  tell  you,  that  I  came  not  here  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  separate  rights  of  Edward  and 
of  Philip,  but  to  revenge  the  private  wrongs  of 
Robert  d' Artois,  on  the  wronger ; — on  him  who, 
listening  to  my  traducers,  hath  arraigned  me  ol' 
the  meanest  of  all  crimes — hath  banished  me 
my  country,  seized  on  my  lands  and  castles, 
imprisoned  my  Countess  and  my  child, — ^who 
hath  ruined  me  in  fortune,  blighted  me  in  £ame, 
and  made  me  suffer,  for  these  last  four  years, 
such  grief  of  heart,  as  only  they,  possessing 
hearts  like  mine,  can  guess  of.  For  /At*  it  is  1 
now  present  me  here;  and  sith  your  Grace  dolli 
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tliiiik  that  I  may  service  him,  let  us  each  ait 
other's  cause,  and  make  no  question  as  to  ai 

"  Thou  speakest  well,  Robert,"  replied  Ed- 
ward, joyfully  embracing  him,  "  by  my  Halidom 
and  troth,  thou  speakest  well !  and  to  evince 
haw  preat  a  store  I  put  by  thee  and  on  thy 
counsel,  I  do  freely  give  thee  Richmond,  to  the 
North,  enfeof  thee  with  all  the  lands  perl 
thereunto,  and  will  that  henceforth  thou 
atyled  its  earl. 

"  Come  liitlier,"  he  contiuued,  drawing  him 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  chamher,   where 
let  into  its  panel,  he  saw  a  large  pUnk  of 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  shield,  and  em1 
zoned  with  the  arras  of  those  who 
(lewly  created  order  of  the  Garter. — "  Look 
hadst  thou  but   arrived   a  little   sooner, 
should  have  figured  there  in  lieu  of  some 
knight  less  worthy  of  the  place.     Nathlem, 
not  forget  tliee  when  time  or  war  hath  mowed 
out  some  one  from   the  list:  see!   they  be  all 
good  and  well  approved  names,"   he  condm 
pointing  to  the  shield.  ' '  First,  there  is  Wi 
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tlien  Hugh  Courtney,  the  Captal  de  Buch,  John 
Grey.Wttlter  Manny,* — he  hath  done  me  much 
goodsemcein  thefieldof  latCj  this  Manny, — his 
story  too  is  strange,  and  yet  'tis  not  more  strange 
than  sad ;  but  come,  we  may  not  tarry  longer 
now,  for  see  the  eyes  of  all  are  on  us,  and  they 
seem  to  marvel  what  it  is  which  keepeth  us  In 
such  long  parley.  I  must  present  the  Earl  of 
Richmond  to  the  Queen.     Come !" 


*  In  ttn  edilion  uhicli  1  possew  of  Cunideai,  Jfanny  h 
named  as  being  one  of  the  RrsI  Knights  of  the  Garter ;  in 
unolher  edilion,  be  it  oiniiled.  How  to  acconnt  for  this,  I 
know  not ;  but  it  is  verj  certain  that  hi*  arms  are  now 
emblaxoned  in  Saint  George's  Hall  at  Windear,  As  to 
the  Captal  de  Bucfa,  I  hare  nexer  been  able  to  find  an; 
ihing  relatire  lo  hi*  family,  nor  eren  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Captal; — I  believe,  however,  il  is  Caplain. 
FrmtMirt  retatea  how  he  and  [he  Comie  de  Foil,  with  only 
sixty  lancers,  put  to  rout  the  Ja^aerie,  at  Meaux. 


CHAM 

Edward  then  taking 
reUtdonsliip  did  he  stant 
drew  him  forward,  and  [ 
lippa,  whom  he  had  ne> 
maniage  with  the  King  h 
shortly  aAer  Edward's  fli 
during  hii  reddence  in  H 
bert  had  not  accompanied 

The  Queen,  either  fna 
utmate  ditipoaitioii,  or  I 
attentively  to  the  account 
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injustice  Robert  had  undergone;  and,  welcoming 
him  to  her  court  with  all  that  warmth  of  heart 
and  braroare,  for  which  the  ladies  of  that  age, 
and  particularly  herself,  were  celebrated,  said — 
that  "  Edward  might  now  count  boldlyon  success 
in  France,  since  the  most  gallant  knight  of 
Europe  had  engaged  to  further  it," 

The  King  then  proceeded  to  bring  his  guest 
acquainted  with  tlie  great  officers  wlio  composed 
the  Court ;  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  present, 
being  just  returned  from  Lisle,  where  he  had 
been  captured  by  the  French  during  the  lale 
expedition,  and  had  only  regained  his  liberty 
by  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  He  little 
thought  that  the  tournaments  and  splendid 
fiStes  then  going  forward  at  Windsor,  were 
given  solely  in  honour  of  his  countess,  with 
whom  the  King  had  fallen  desperately  in  love, 
during  the  time  of  her  husband's  detention. 
The  Countess,  too,  herself  was  present, — beau- 
tiful in  figure  as  in  countenance,  and  seeming 
to  be  even  more  lovely  from  the  almost  homely 
dress  in  which  she  had  attired  herself,  in  order 
to  appear  less  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  enu- 
c3 
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moiired   monarcli,   who   had   long,    but    vat 
sought  to  captivate  her  affections, 

Froissart,  too,  whom  I  have  before  nicntiooed 
in  speaking  of  the  Court  of  Hainault,  was  tliere, 
and  rose  to  receive  one,  of  whom  he  had  heard 
BD  much,  and  of  whose  exploits  he  afterwards 
became  the  chief  historian. 

The  King  then  presented  his  cousin  to  the 
[  Earls  of  Derby  and  Suffolk  ;  to  Sir  Eustace 
d'Ambriticourl  and  Sir  Walter  Manny,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Hainault.  The  former  of 
these  had  essentially  served  the  King  at  tlie 
period  of  his  flight  from  Paria ;  the  latter  was  a 
young  man,  who,  having  a  few  years  ago  made 
his  appearance  at  Windsor,  and  attadied  himself 
to  the  interests  of  England,  had  done  it  good 
service  against  the  Scots,  and  been,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  one  of  those  on  whom  Edward 
had  bestowed  the  Garter.  All  these  were  pre- 
sent, together  with  several  others,  of  whom  1 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

"  I  would  with  all  mine  heart,"  the  King 
said,  generally  addressing  those  who  stood  around 
him,  "  that  I  could  find  some  way  of  making 
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men  less  loth  to  part  with  gold  and  silver, — 1 
had  not  then  been  forced  into  this  armistice  with 
Philip.  Things  were  going  on  most  prosper- 
ously, when  lo!  the  Parliament  stepped  in, 
refused  supplies,  and  forced  me  to  withdraw  nij 
troops  from  Hainault,  just  at  the  very  time  I 
took  on  nie  the  title  which  liatli  always  been  my 
right.  The  rude  uncourteous  knaves !  There 
is  no  spirit  of  chivalry  amongst  them,  thus  to 
thwart  my  purposes, — there's  not  a  man  amid 
them  who  would  not  barter  all  the  honour  he 
posscsseth  and  mine  own  to  boot,~ay,  and  my 
kingdom's  too, — against  half  a  sack  of  wool, — 
the  Sony  churls!" 

"  I  learned  in  Hainault  tliat  your  Grace  had 
quartered  the  arms  of  France  on  your  escut- 
cheon," said  the  Count  of  Artois ;  "  but  did  not 
know  the  cause  which  had  enforced  the  English 
army  to  withdraw." 

"Ay,"  replied  Edward,  "Itwas  Artvelt;  or, — 
I  crj'himmercy!— D' Artvelt,— for  though  he  be 
a  rude  and  boorish  burgher,  he  hath  tacked  unto 
his  name  the  noble  De, — and  though  a  most 
staunch  lover  of  equality,   is  minded  much  to 
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climb  above  Ills  peers.  'Twas  he  who  did  t 
counsel  me  to  do,  He  told  mc,  that  as  Flanders 
was  a  fief  of  the  monarch  'gainst  whom  I  was 
in  enmity,  he  could  not,  lest  he  and  his  ribauds 
should  draw  down  on  them  the  Church's  cen- 
sure, md  or  abet  my  cause :  unless  I  did  first 
revive  mine  ancient  claun,  and  lake  on  me  the 
style  and  state  of  King  of  France ;  but  that  ii" 
thus  I  did,  he  would  acknowledge  me  as  lawful 
Sovereign,  swear  fealty,  and  range  him  'neath 
my  banners, — what  think  you  of  this  couain  ! 
'tis  the  first  time,  I  trow,  a  Flemish  brewer  gave 
a  king  to  France !  And  you,  too,  Messire  Frois- 
sart,  he  continued,  turning  gaily  towards  Iiim, — 
''  What  will  f/oit  say  of  this  when  you  shall  come 
to  story  it  V 

"  Please  you,  most  gracious  Prince,"  the 
historian  replied,  "  I  shall  content  me  with 
relating  the  bare  fact,  allowing  those  who  hooour 
me  by  studying  my  chronicles,  to  make  tlieir 
own  comments  on  it.  1  doubt  me  much,  nath- 
less,  if  'twill  be  credited, — howheit,  there  be  as 
strange  matters  told  in  story,  and  belie^'ed,  which 
yet  mi{|^t  pass  for  idle  tales." 
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"  I  hear  the  Flemish  men  are  greatly  put 
upon  and  ground  down  hy  this  said  Seigneur 
D'ArU-elt,  as  he  styleth  him,"  the  Count  re- 
plied; "  and  that  he  and  his  band  of  worthies 
rule  them  with  an  iron  sceptre.  However,  they 
may  scarcely  be  worse  off  than  'neath  the 
government  of  their  own  liege  lord,  with  whom, 
anon,  I  trust  to  hold  some  conversation; — would 
that  the  truce  were  ended.  How  long,  an*t 
please  your  Grace,  is  it  to  laat  V 

"  It  will  expire  in  about  fii'e  months  from 
this  time,"  Edward  replied,  "and  then,  Heaven 
being  willing,  and  my  Parliament  less  niggardly, 
I  do  design  to  enter  on  that  journey,  of  which 
the  throne  of  France  shall  be  the  goal." 
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in  which  he  lived,  when  hommage  aux  dames, 
orgattaiitry,  was  deemed  to  be  an  ahuoat  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  a  true  and  loyal  knight, 
such  as  he  valued  himaelf  on  being. 

Daily  was  he  employed  in  paying  a  court  the 
most  assiduous  and  unremitting  to  the  fair 
Couiitess,  whose  youthful  beauty  and  graceful 
demeanour  had  influenced  liis  heart  oil  the  very 
first  day  of  his  beholding  her  at  Wark,  where  he 
had  rested  himaelf  and  his  troops  in  the  last 
expedition  against  Scotland ;  but  where  her 
husband,  the  Karl  of  Salisbury-,  was  not, — he 
being,  as  before  related,  a  prisoner  at  Lisle.  It 
chanced,  however,  that  an  exchange  being 
agreed  upon,  he  was  released  a  short  time  after- 
wards. 

This  was  not  exactly  what  a  lover,  in  Edward's 
position,  might  have  wished ;  however,  to  make 
the  best  of  that  which  he  could  not  avoid,  he 
cklled  him  to  court,  at  the  same  time  praying  he 
vrotild  bring  the  Countess  with  him.  Pleased 
and  flattered  at  the  invitation;  the  Earl  bade  her 
prepare  to  accompany  him;  whilst  she,  unable 
to  refuse  to  do  so  without  assigning  a  reason. 
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and  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  give  the  real  a 
found  herself  reluctantly  forced  to  comply. 

On  arriving  at  Windsor,  her  position  was  both 
difficult  and  irksome.  Ball  followed  on  ball, 
and  tournament  succeeded  tournament;  scarcely 
a  week  passed  unmarked  by  some  fete  given  in 
her  honour  by  Edward,  who  was  hourlj'  at  her 
aide,  beseeching  her  to  listen  to  his  love,  and  not 
suHer  him,  the  envied  Sovereign  of  so  many,  to 
be  the  wretched  slave  of  her  disdain. 

But  she,  on  the  other  hand,  resolved  to  hold 
faith  to  a  husband  devotedly  attached  to  her,  and 
who  possessed  her  teuderest  and  most  entire 
affection,  being  fearful  of  the  effect  of  his  jea- 
lousy, should  she  reveal  the  subject  to  him,  had 
no  other  resource  but  that  of  upbraiding  Edward 
with  the  duplicity  of  his  conduct,  and  with  dis- 
loyalty in  thus  seeking  to  inj  ure  a  faithi'ul  vassal, 
who  had  so  often  lost  blood  in  his  service,  and 
was  even  a  prisoner  for  his  sake,  at  the  very 
moment  he  attempted  to  steal  her  affections 
from  him.  In  truth,  this  was  far  from  being  the 
brightest  part  in  Edward's  character.  To  profea 
friendship  for  the  purposes  of  treason  is  sui 
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mean,  and  must  always,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances it  may  be  done,  detract  something — aj, 
and  much  too — from  the  fair  repute  of  a  hero. 

In  those  fetes,  Robert  took  no  interest,  and 
but  little  part.  When  compelled  to  mix  in 
them— as  he  sometimes  thought  himself  obliged 
to  do,  both  out  of  regard  to  the  Sovereign  who 
had  so  liospitalily  received  him,  and  that  he 
might  not  appear  to  shun  those  whose  good 
wishes  it  so  evidently  was  his  interest  to  conci- 
liate— it  might  have  been  well  said,  that  though 
present  in  person,  his  mind  was  far  away — his 
thoughts  being  always  with  the  Countess  and 
his  young  son  in  the  tower  of  the  Louvre,  where 
Phihp  had  imprisoned  them  both,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  former  having  instigated  the  Parisians  to 
revolt,  and  thus  compel  him  to  recall  her 
husband. 

EvU  breeds  evU.  This  is  a  maxim  which 
should  be  written  at  the  entrance  of  every  man's 
house,  that  he  may  daily  see  it  as  he  crosses  the 
threshold; — but  I  scarce  need  say  how  it  applies 
at  present.  Alas  1  how  many  examples  might 
be  given ! 
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At  Other  times,  he  was  accustomed  i 
Jong  conversations  with  Edward  upon  the  man- 
ncr  in  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  commence 
the  campaign  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  on  the 
possibility  of  raising  the  supplies  necessary  for 
continuing  it  with  eifect.  To  all  the  proposals 
which  he  made,  the  King,  at  first,  listened  with 
attention,  and  seemed  to  agree  with  gladness; 
and  thus  Robert  fully  anticipated,  that  in  a  few 
months  Edward  would  order  out  the  vessels  to 
transport  his  troops  abroad.  With  this  hope  he 
comforted  himself,  and  his  heavy  hours  were 
dragged  on  less  wearisomely,  than  had  he  been 
devoid  of  it. 

Yet  as  the  time  drew  on  in  which  the  truce 
was  to  end,  he  perceived  that  his  cousin's  ardour 
for  a  renewal  of  hostilities  seemed  to  abate,  and 
tiiat  lie  listened  not  to  his  proposals  with  the 
same  pleased  attention  as  formerly. 

To  Robert's  eager,  and  almost  inconlrollable 
impatience,  it  seemed  as  if  the  King  had  sud- 
denly grown  lukewann  iti  the  affair  which  had 
once  so  deeply  interested  liim ;  for  to  the  pro- 
posals which  the  former  made  and  daily  urged> 
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with  all  the  ardour  and  vehemence  of  a  man  bent 
un  theattamment  of  anobject  on  which  depended 
the  very  breath  of  his  existence,  he  replied  hesi- 
tatingly and  in  doubt,  as  to  whether  he  should 
be  able  to  execute  the  project,  as  he  still  found 
parliament  loth  to  grant  supplies  for  foreign 
wars,  in  which  they  had  no  interest. 

The  disappointment  felt  by  Robert,  at  thus 
finding  a  bar  thrown  unexpectedly  across  the 
path  of  his  desires,  juat  at  the  moment  in  which 
he  thought  lumself  on  the  point  of  attaining 
them;  filled  Ids  mind  with  anger  and  despite 
against  his  cousin,  made  Iiim  place  to  the 
account  of  idle  excuses,  all  those  reasons  which 
he  urged  for  delaying  the  execution  of  his  deaigu, 
and  fancy  that  the  real  cause  of  thus  fighting  off 
from  his  engagements,  was  the  reluctance  he 
felt  to  part  from  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  to 
whom  he  seemed  to  be  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  strongly  attached,  in  proportion  to  her 
opposition  to  his  advances. 

Irritated  at  being  thus,  as  he  called  it,  played 
upon  and  treated  as  a  child,  whom  his  nurse 
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thinks  sometimes  tit  to  humour  with  pron 
which  she  has  not  the  ahghleat  intention  to  per- 
form ;  he,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  secretly 
accused  him  of  imbecility,  and  could  some> 
times  scarcely  keep  from  reproacliing  him  to  his 
face  with  weakness  and  want  of  futh,  and  tell- 
ing him  he  was  unworthy  of  possessing  the 
crown  he  claimed,  bat  dared  not  grasp. 

Often,  when  wearied  with  the  fruitle«sness  of 
his  endeavours  to  make  the  King  open  the  cam- 
paign, or,  at  least,  fix  some  day  for  doing  so:  he, 
a  hawk  perched  upon  his  wrist,  or  with  a  brace 
of  greyhounds  in  leash,  would  leave  the  castle 
and,  roaming  through  the  wide  woods  which 
eni-ironed  it^  pour  forth  in  soUtude  the  grief 
and  indignation  which  filled  and  opp 


Here,  flinging  himself  carelessly  down  h 
the  trunk  of  some  huge  antique  elm  ( 
which  summer  had  not  yet  clothed  with  n 
he  would  He  and  ponder  over  the  scenes  of  hb 
past  life,  and  think  upon  the  services  he  had 
rendered  Philip ;  of  the  sorrj-  reward  he  j 
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received — of  his  being  exiled,  ruined,  undone 
in  fame  and  fortune — torn  from  his  wife  and 
family — themselves,  too,  imprisoned!  Where- 
fore ?  For  having  tried  to  serve  him — because 
ihey  loved  liim. 

The  anguish  of  his  heart,  nigh  drove  his  brain 
to  madness,  and  tilled  it  with  wild  schemes, 
which,  had  they  not — soon  almost  as  conceived 
— been  repressed  by  prudence,  and  a  stUI  power- 
ful hope  of  eventually  persuading  Edward  to 
make  good  his  promise,  and  of  thus  enabling 
him  to  obtain  a  more  full  and  satisfactory  re- 
venge, he  would  have  executed  ;  and,  returning 
to  Fnuice,  have  presented  himself  before  the 
King,  and  stubbed  him  to  the  heart  in  presence 
of  the  very  Court. 

Had  he  done  this,  all  mankind  would  have 
blamed  him,  and  rightfully  so ;  yet,  who  could 
have  man'elled?  oppression  begets  both  anger 
and  contempt ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  likely  to 
produce  crime,  even  in  minds  the  best  consti- 
tuted, as  an  unatoned  and  unrepented  act  of 
injustice.     The  better,  the  more  kind,  humane, 
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beiievolent,  and  I  will  ev«n  Bujf  Ae 
kuh  the  heart  it  fay  natuey  iba  mate  does  it 
lerolt  at  it,  writhe  beneath  ihe  pang  inflicted, 
and  ipurn  the  doer.    What  moat  unnttenfale 

anguish  is  it  to  feel  that 


"  SenM  of  IntoleriUa  mopg^ 
And  irliom  we  tooni,  thej  only  ttimg!" 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Whilst  Robert  was  thuB  alternately  encourag- 
ing liope  and  giving  way  to  despair,  there  arrived 
at  Windsor  a  personage,  whom,  as  his  fortunes 
greatly  influenced  the  personages  just  spoken 
of,  it  is  necesaarj'  now  to  introduce  to  the  reader's 
notice.  This  was  Jean  de  Bretagiie,  Count  of 
Montfort,  whose  appearance  was  occasioned  bj 
tlie  following  circumstance. 

The  Count  of  Montfort,  was  half  brother  to 
Jean,  late  Duke  of  Britany  and  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond ;  whose  death,  which  happened  a  few 
mouths  prenoua  to  the  time  now  spoken  of,  had 
enabled  Edward  to  bestow  the  Earldom  upon 
his  cousin,  Robert  of  Artois. 
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who  was  more  able,  or  who  would,  probably,  be 
more  willing  to  aid  him  in  this,  than  the  King 
of  England,  he  came  over  for  the  purpose  of 
swearing  fealty  to  him,  as  the  rightful  Sovereign 
of  France. 

This  act  of  homage  being  performed,  he 
instantly  returned  to  Britany,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  indispensable,  as  his  rival,  supported 
by  the  Duke  of  Normandy  in  person,  had  entered 
the  territory,  and  was  recapturing  its  towns  with 
even  a  greater  facility  than  that  with  which  he 
himself  had  before  taken  them. 

Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  a  longer  relation 
of  mere  historical  facts  than  is  necessary  to  make 
him  comprehend  the  matter  before  him,  I  will 
pass  over  the  details  of  the  skirmishes  which 
ensued,  and  confine  myself  to  simply  stating, 
that,  after  many  a  severe  struggle,  the  Count, 
shutting  himself  up  in  the  fortress  of  Nantes, 
was  there  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
Philip's  eldest  son,  and  heir  to  his  crown. 

This  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Count  of 
Montfort,  and  the  homage  he  performed  for 
Britany,  at  first  seemed  to  rouse  Edward  from 
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Ills  lethargy,  and  inspire  him  n-ith  his  former 
impatience  for  the  war.  He  again  applied  to 
parliament  for  supplies ;  and  this  time,  finding 
it  more  complaisant  than  heretofore,  contrived 
to  obtain  as  great  a  quan^ty  of  wool  and  old 
furniture,  as  might  enable  him  to  fit  out  a  fleet. 
and  maintain  an  army  for  six  or  eight  months  in 
the  field. 

The  Lord  Robert  now  thought  himself  on 
the  very  point  of  beholding  his  ftdry  dreams 
accomplished:  yet  was  he  again  disappointed; 
for  either  scared  by  a  consideration  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  should  find  in  obUging  the  French  to 
acknowledge  him  for  their  Sovereign,  or  else 
drawn  aside  from  the  project  by  the  reluctance 
which  he  felt  at  quitting  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, Edward  soon  again  fell  back  into  his  for- 
mer apparent  apathy,  and  the  utmost  he  couW 
be  prevailed  upon  to  do,  was  to  send  a  small 
annament  into  the  Low  Countries,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Eustache  d'Ambriticourt,  with 
orders  to  make  an  incursion  into  France,  on  the 
side  of  Lisle. 

Scanty  as  was  this  supply  of  troops,  and  i] 
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it  corresponded  with  the  magnificence  of  Edward's 
promises,  or  with  the  sanguine  expectations 
which  Robert  had  entertained,  he  would  never- 
theless have  accompanied  it  in  person,  had  he 
not  still  preserved  hopes  of  so  piquing  Ekiward's 
pride,  as  at  last  to  force  him  to  give  a  more  effec- 
tual aid  to  the  Lord  of  Montfort,  who,  having 
t'onnally  acknowledged  him  as  his  own  Sove- 
reign and  that  of  France,  had  thus  acquired 
light  to  claim  protection,  and  might  justly  com* 
plain  of  a  breach  of  honour  in  the  King 
England,  if  he  refused  to  afford  it. 

For  this  purpose,  he  resolved  to  write  imme- 
diately to  the  Countess  Jeanne  of  Montfort, 
roquiring  her  to  come  in  person  to  England, 
and  demand,  in  presence  of  all  his  court,  that 
aid  which  he  found  himself  unable  to  wring  fn 
bita. 

This  letter  reached  her  a  few  days  after 
arrival  at  Hennebon.  But  before  relating  the 
effect  which  it  produced,  it  is  necessary  I  should 
make  the  reader  better  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter   of  this  extraordinary  woman. 

i>2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Like  a  high-bom  m^den 
In  her  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul,  in  secret  hour, 
With  music  sweet  as  love  which  overflows  her  bower." 

In  the  highest  chamber  of  the  highest  tower 
within  the  keep  at  Rennes,  and  in  its  oriel: 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  apartment  by  a 
folding  and  massive  screen,  which  hid  her  from 
the  view  of  those  around  it;  sate,  silent  and 
alone,  a  maid,  the  bloom  of  whose  complexion 
told  that  she  was  in  the  early  spring  of  life : 
whilst  her  symmetry  of  form,  and  the  expression 
of  her  countenance,  were  such  as  might  raise,  in 
a  poet's  heart,  those  glad  tumultuous  feelings, 
which  'tis  not  in  the  power  of  poetry  to  express. 
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'.tr  cheek  was  resting  on  her  bonded  wrist, 
as  though  she  were  in  meditation ;  and  as  she 
leaned  forward  through  the  lattice,  her  eyes 
wandered  over  the  surrounding  countiy  in  seem- 
ing unconsciousness  of  the  beauty  they  beheld. 
Upon  her  lap  was  seen  a  small  box  of  tt  square 
form,  over  the  front  of  which  were  gold,  silver, 
and  brass  wires,  fixed  alternately  upon  it  with 
pins,  and  drawn  as  tight  as  their  strength  would 
permit.  It  was  a  musical  instrument  commonly 
used  in  those  days  by  young  persons  of  her  sex, 
and  from  that  circumstance  named  Virginal. 

On  this,  she  apparently  had  been  playing; 
though,  perhaps,  from  weariness  of  the  occujia- 
tion,  she  had  discontinued  doing  so,  and  wiw 
DOW  looking  listlessly  over  tlic  adjacent  country 
which  spread  itself  before  her,  and  on  the  river 
Vilaine,  flowing  meandering  through  a  valp  ter- 
minated by  hills  which  rote  at  a  fuw  milet'  dis- 
tance from  Kctmes. 

Her  attire  consisted  of  a  riMC-colourcd  robe 
of  silk,  so  adjusted  to  the  body,  as  to  display  if 


faultless 
striving 


symmetry, 


and  the  fnnn  of  a  boaoin 


to  break  from  tlic  ttwue  which  oonfhwd 
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it;  whilst  a  mantle  of  violet-coloured  doth, 
figured  with  gold,  and  lined  with  fiir,  flung 
loosely  athwart  her  shoulders,  was  used  to  wrap 
around  her  person,  when  any  sudden  blast  arose 
to  chill  it :  but  which  now,  flowing  in  unrestrained 
drapery,  fell  in  rich  and  ample  folds  upon  the 
floor. 

Her  hair  was  braided  into  knots,  in  which 
were  interwoven  some  of  those  early  flowers 
with  which  spring  adorns  the  meadows,  and  over 
them  was  flung  a  Ught  gauze  wimple,  which, 
descending  lower  than  her  eyes,  would  have 
obstructed  their  view,  had  it  not  been  held  back 
by  the  arm  on  which  she  rested ;  whilst  a  large 
golden  locket,  set  with  precious  stones,  was 
slung  around  her  neck,  upon  a  chain  of  the  like 
metal,  more  remarkable  for  massiveness,  than 
for  the  elegance  of  its  workmanship. 

The  cast  of  her  countenance,  grave,  but  not 
gloomy,  might  less  be  said  to  express  melancholy 
than  pensiveness— less  of  grief  than  resignation 
to  sorrow — a  calm,  placid  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Chastener,  who  inflicted  not,  as 
she  trusted,  pain  as  punishment,  but  as  the 
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raeaissof  drawing  offenders  to  repentance,  and 
thus  rendering  tlicni  more  fit  to  enjoy  the  purn- 
ilise  he  has  promised  as  the  reward  of  virtue. 

In  a  distant  part  of  the  chamber,  on  a  low 
l»ench  covered  with  criniBon  velvet,  sate  one, 
who,  as  well  from  the  air  of  authority  which 
distinguished  her  from  the  other  surrounding 
ladies,  as  from  the  deference  they  used  in  accost- 
ing her,  appeared  to  be  the  damesse  or  mistress 
of  the  castle ;  whilst  a  slender  circulet  of  gold 
shaped  into  the  fonn  of  a  coronet,  and  covering 
her  brows,  declared  the  rank  of  its  wearer  to  be 
that  of  Dutchess. 

This  was  Jeanne,  Countess  of  Montfort,  who 
had  apparelled  herself  in  the  garb  of  that  rank 
lo  which  she  deemed  herself  entitled.  Before 
her  was  placed  a  wheel,  and  in  her  hand  a  distair, 
from  which  she  seemed  busily  intent  in  drawing 
oif  the  flax;  but  though  her  hands  were  thus 
employed,  her  thoughts  were  occupied  on  IJir 
different  matters.  Silently  she  drove  the  rapid 
wheel  around,  and  aa  it  answered  mechanically 
to  the  pressure  of  her  foot,  so  in  eijual  thought- 
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lessness  did  her  fair  slender  fingers  spin  out  and 
farm  the  thread. 

At  length,  in  an  impulse  of  impatience,  she 
pushed  the  apparatus  firom  her,  and  leaning  back, 
reclined  upon  the  cushion  of  the  couch. 

The  latest  account  she  had  received  firom 
Nantes,  had  been  sent  her  firom  the  I>uke,  ber 
consort;  but  his  tablets  were  filled  with  evil 
tidings; — C!harles  de  Blois  and  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  had  recaptured  several  towns,  and 
were  daily  expected  to  sit  down  before  that  of 
Nantes,  where  Montfort,  for  so,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion, I  will  in  future  call  him,  had  strongly 
entrenched  himself,  in  the  hope  of  delaying  their 
further  conquests. 

Jeanne  was  well  aware  of  the  strength  of  the 
fortress,  but  she  also  knew  the  power  which 
would  be  drawn  out  against  it;  and  the  not 
having  heard  from  the  Count  for  many  days, 
filled  her  mind  with  the  most  anxious  apprehen- 
sions for  his  safety. 

"  Emily !"  she  at  last  exclaimed,  rising  firom 
her  recumbent  position  on  the  coucli. — "  Where 
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is  the  lad;  Emily?"  she  continued,  addressing 
herself  generally  to  the  damsels  employed  in  the 
same  kind  of  work  as  had  just  occupied  herself. 

Several  voices  were  ahoul  to  answer,  when  | 
Emily  herself,   hearing  her  name  pronounced, 
rose  from  the  seat,  and  appeared  in  the  act  of  ] 
coining  forward  from  heliind  the  screen. 

"  Behold  me,  lady,"  she  said,  as,  with  a  <juick  ] 
and    light    step,    she    advanced    towards 
Countess  to  enquire  her  commands. 

"  Ha!  art  thou  there,  cluld.— Well,  then,  rest   | 
where  thou  art,  and  I  will  come  to  thee," 
Countess  rejoined,  springing  from  her  seat,  and    , 
then  taking  her  hand  to  lead  her  hack  to  the 
lattice,  where  she  placed  herself  on  a  low  stool  | 
beside  her. 

Emily's  hand  still  remained  clasped  in  that  of  I 
the   Countess,   who,    though   not   her  parent, 
seemed  to  look  upon  her  as  her  child. 

"  Alaa!  maiden,  have  I  not  ever  told  thee,  I 
that  the  griefc  of  lovers,  all  grievous  as  tliey  may  \ 
be,  equal  not  the  sufferings  endured  in  wedlock  T  i 
To  lose  a  lover,  is  to  lose  one,  of  whom,  per-  1 
chance,  we  know  hut  little ;  and  who  may  be  3 
d3 


¥ 
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nplftced  by  tboannds."  Sadlif  HiAi^  hm  It 
ma  IftogmcDy,  and  gentlj  ■bocdi  hg-h— d,  a»^ 
dBBtdineitt.  TheCoantaNOOntmiwAr^^'lhn 
alt  youog,  deaiMt,  tnd  ktioiriii|f  m  yak  but  one  ' 
(MOM  fiiT  anguUi,  dunkert  H  the  most  iwuf 
iHikli  am  bebU  thee.— ll^wt  OcNi  ae'«c  4hI 
nwonet" 

"  Dear,  deanrt  ladft"  le^ied-BBify,  tam 
atorting  into  h«r  ejm,  «■  die  itM^ed  toldaAe 
bands  whicb  enclosed  and  praaaed  ber  owat 
would,  oh  !  would  I  nugbt  suffer  thrice — ah ! 
thrice  three  times  the  grief  I  have,  so  I  dius 
could  lighten  that  of  my  kind  friends,— of  my 
generous  and  noble  bene&ctors  I" 

"  I  do,  indeed,  believe  thee,  Emily,"  replied 
the  Countess,  returning  her  embrace, — "I  do 
believe  thee. — Thou  lovest  ub,  I  know :  and  J 
thank  thee  for't  Ah  me !  could'st  thou  but 
tell  the  many  pangs  there  be  in  wedlock.  How 
many  terrors  do  arise  to  chill  the  bosom  of  a 
loving  wife.  How  many  apprehenrions,  baae- 
lees,  perchance,  but  torturing,  come  over  her, 
when  be,  the  one  she  loves,  is  distant!  How 
she  doth  wait  the  coming  of  each  slow  lingering 
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messenger,  and  start  at  every  sound  she  hcArs, 
tlien  tremble  to  behold  him,  lest  he  biing  tidings 
which  will  crush  her !  •         •         •         *         • 

"Oh,  ambition,  ambition!  Were  we  not  great 
enough  ?  Why  were  we  not  content  with  thai 
which  Heaven's  bounty  did  assign  us?  Alasl 
maiden,  what  have  I  not  endured  within  these  | 
last  ten  days  !  nights  passed  in  fevered  sleepless- 
ness— days  void  of  peace, — much  fear  of  evil, 
small  hope  of  good,  uiiccrEainty  in  all  things ; 
such,  audi,  liath  been  my  state.     Ah  me  1" 

"  Oh  1  my  dear  lady  t"  said  Emily,  now  draw- 
ing her  stool  still  closer  to  the  Countess,  and 
addressing  her  with  a  voice  of  the  tenderest 
sympathy, — "  be  you  not  thus  cast  down. — HI 
doth  it  suit  your  dignity,  and  a  bad  barter  is  it, 
'gainst  that  smooth  brow  of  fearlessness,  which 
you  ore  wont  to  wear,  and  is  so  needl'ul  now : — 
think  not  of  dangers  which  do  threat  the  Iiord 
of  Montfort,  but  of  the  hopes,  the  rtatonahle 
N,  there  be  of  his  escape  from  them,  and  of 

iig^ry  he  will  reap.     Tliink  of  llie  strengtli  of 

mtes, — its  spacious  moat,  its  high  and  maasive 
walls,  its  thick  redoubts,  and  broad  bastions. — 


Whjt  I  hwn  ha«zd  it  ever  said  to  be  impT^^I 
naUe,  iriun  wcdl  dabadadi  aad  yoK  kaavj 
Dune,  llie  Duke  IwthiriAIiiddMn:U»  liMK 
sodehoteMttioapB.  Ifaiitk  on  aft  Ai^  dad  Iw 
■ot  douded  thai}  'twill  but  pot  tmt  im,Aom 
teooiid  na  r 

"  Hut  Hum  e'er  Men  me  in&  tike  maA  of 
MM  i^cai  my  eheek,  «4Ma  I  hai«  goDoamid  «■* 
THMtb,Eiiiil7TItnnriiot.— Nol  IWnhnwI 
|M(|n  gaj  of  aapect  u  wlien  gning  poaaa  at  • 
tournametit,  and  shown  forth  hopes  whidi  were 
not  in  me, — and  inspired  a  confidence  which 
myself  I  had  not ; — but  'twould  be  hard  indeed, 
if,  in  this  privacy,  1  might  not  vent  my  fean  to 
one  who  lovea  me — untothee.  Tboa  art  so  gently 
kind  and  good,  my  Emily,  and  dost  so  seem  to 
suit  thy  humour  to  my  wishes,  and  thmstest  such 
hope  into  my  heart,  that  I  am  fain  to  unbur- 
then  it  afore  thee.  But  come,  take  up  the 
viiginal,  and  run  me  o'er  the  tune  thou'rt  wont  to 
play :  and  add  thy  voice  unto't, — thy  song,  per- 
chance, will  draw  my  spirits  from  their  weari- 
ness." 

EtnUy  turned  round  to  obey  the  c 
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toolc  up  the  inatrunient,  and  began  to  adjust  its 
strings,  by  passing  her  fingers  over  them,  and 
screwing  the  wooden  pins  by  wluch  they  were 
fastened. 

Whilst  thus  occupied,  sJie  chanced  to  cast  her 
eyes  through  the  lattice ;  when,  perceiving  a 
small  troop  of  men  approaching  towards  the 
castle,  at  full  gallop,  on  horseback,  she  hastily 
dropped  the  virginal,  and  rising  up — 

"  Courage,  I^ady,"  she  exclaimed,  dapping 
her  hands  joyfully  together, — *'  Courage  1  they 

"  Where? — who? — Who  comes?"  enquired 
Jeanne,  starting  from  the  stool  which,  being 
lower  than  that  of  her  companion,  enabled  her 
not,  whilst  occupying  it,  to  look  over  the  sill  of 
the  lattice — "  Where  ?'" 

"There!"  replied  the  maiden,  pointing  to- 
ward them ; — "  the  bringers  of  good  news !" 

They  both  bent  forward,  and  continued  si- 
lently looking  at  the  small  band  of  cavaliers, 
whose  persons  grew  more  and  more  distinct  at 
every  succeeding  instant.  Now  the  trampUog 
of  the  horses'  hoois  begin  to  be  heard ; — now 


they  ^ipi-oach  su  near  as  to  be  almost  witiUB 

e«ll;- 

iht  MlimtM^ofitofcrtMBrtiownithij!  mim 

amuS  gioveof  tmea  pbntad  Baar  ityiMl  an 

lo«t  fiom  Ti«w. 

"  lie  bamn  wu  ton,  ud  thtfr  riUUdi  Md 
cnbaMei  hewsd  to  jiaemV  mM  the  Omirtw^ 
Tulentl;  gmpiiig  hn  7000^  ftioDd  bf  AaioK 

"  And  no  gTMt  Bund  dthw,  Li^.-^Jf* 
thinks  they  wended  not  to  Nmtes  fir  iwrtiiiifi ; 
they  have  had  hard  duly  there,  and  now  Tetnm 
thence,  quick  and  happy  messei^eis  of  good 
tidings." 

"  Of  good  or  bad  1" — sighed  forth  the  Countew. 

Now  was  there  heard  a  noise  as  of  hind 
knocking  at  the  castle's  outermost  gate.  Jeiume 
turned  round,  intending  to  go  down  to  meet 
them,  but  checking  herself, — "  No,  no,"  she 
SMd,  "  I  will  not — I  dare  not :— go  you,  dear 
Emily ;  descend  into  the  corridoi ;  look  forth 
&om  the  loop-hole  there,  and  then  come  quickly 
back  to  tell  me  in  what  guise  these  men  return." 

Ere  the  words  had  past  her  hps,  the  tramp- 
h'ng  of  hoois  was  again  heard,  and  a  clanking  <^ 
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(irmour,  as  of  cavaliers  descending  from  their 
horses  on  the  atony  pavement;  and  before  Emily 
could  reach  the  loop-bole  to  look  forth  from  it, 
ehe  perceived  the  Seigneur  Anmuri  de  Clisson, 


Coming  along  the  corridor  towards  her;  she 
sprang  forward  to  meet  him, — then  pauMd  to 
look  silently  in  his  face,  and  read  that  which 
she  desired  to  know,  yet  feared  to  ask. 

"  Poor  comfort  bring  we,  Lady  !  Nantes  is 
tn'en — the  Duke  a  prisoner." 

All  was  said. — She  was  answered :  and  turn- 
ing round,  she  drooped  her  head  upon  her  b(K 
som,  and  paced  silently  along  by  the  side  of  the 
Chevaber,  until  they  both  arrived  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Countess. 

"  Ah,  Sire  I"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  with  tht: 
air  of  one  who  would  have  it  be  believed  she 
Anticipated  only  good  news, — and  did  not  note 
that  the  fallen  countenance  of  both  Emily  and 
the  Knight  foreboded  evil  —  "I  do  rejoice  to 
see  you, — I  have   long  expected  a  messenger 
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from  NsBte^  taAnom,  htkMtmahmtS  W^t 
good  tidiBgi  briagToat?  Jw  ■rwri— uj, -*■> 
voice  growiDg  Im  and  Im  •itiwilflw  at-sHk 
word  the  ottovBO* 

DeCluBonabookbiahesdnKKinifliDy:  "Bad, 
bftd  isdssdt  lady,  mort  moimfiHl, — txmditMj 
hfttli  b«en  abroad.    De  Loon  wcrifiead  thegw- 


"  Andyonr  Lord,  de.MiHitfi)rt,  myli 
— gasped  ibrtlL  the  Conntess,  intemptii^  Inm. 

De  Clisson  drooped  his  head,  but  returned  no 


"  Speak,  vassal !— by  thy  allegiance,  I  do  com- 
mand thee — Speak !"  she  continued,  in  a  tone 
of  voice  which  terror  rendered  awfiil : — 

"  Is  a  captive.  Lady  !" 

She  sank  back  upon  the  stool,  and  clasping 
both  hands  together  upon  her  knees  before  her, 
drooped  her  head  to  meet  them  on  her  lap. 

She  seemed  to  suffer  anguish  unutterable ; — 
tears  rolled  after  tears  upon  her  cheek,  and 
every  now  and  then  a  sigh,  vainly  attempted — 
and  therefore  the  more  agonizing — to  be  re- 
pressed, broke  forth:  whilst  neither  de  Clisson, 
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nor  even  Emily  herself,  dared  offer  comfort :  leat 
their  words  should  waken  a  stiU  deeper  sense  of 
woe,  and  ripen  misery  into  madness. 

At  length  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  inter- 
mission of  grief,  and  Emily,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, ventured  to  approach  and  gently  lay  her 
hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Countess,  who 
no  sooner  felt  the  touch  than  lootdng  up — 

"  Lend  me  thine  arm,  maiden ! " 

Emily  obeyed,  and,  supported  by  her,  Jeanne 
arose. 

"  You  have  seen  me  weep,"  she  said,  address- 
ing herself  to  de  Clisson ;  "  but  the  tears  I  shed 
will  be  tlie  last  which  shall  bedew  these  eyes: — 
I  was  then  a  woman,  noic  I  will  enact  the  man. — 
Haste,  maidea !"  she  continued,  turning  towards 
Emily,  "  go  bid  the  women  bring  my  boy 
hither,  1  have  need  of  liirn. — De  Clisson !  hie  you 
into  the  armoury,  and  choose  me  thence  a  casque, 
and  spear,  and  corselet,  and  gleaves,  and  gaunt- 
lets, and  all  the  other  appurtenances  of  a  war- 
rior. And,  hark  ! "  she  added,  smiling  as  she 
cast  her  eyes  over  hermajestic,  but  delicate  form, 
"  see  that  I  be  not  over-sized, — for  though,  as 
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a^femalei  I  teem  tall  and  stately^  I  ahall,  I  bn 
me,  prove  but  a  man  in  iii]iiuitan,----Iiet  tlwiii 
too  be  light  as  may  be,  leeing  I  be  not  ofcr 
atrong  of  limb.** 

Each  departing  on  hia  aeparate  ««— mw^ 
speedily  returned ;  the  one  mth  an  infimt  of 
between  five  and  six  years  old,  the  other  ladm 
with  armour.  The  Countess,  rairing  the  child, 
clasped  him  to  her  bosom  with  a  paanonate  ex- 
pression of  maternal  fondness :  when,  having 
thus  caressed  him  for  a  few  moments,  she  laid 
him  gently  on  the  couch,  and  then  applied  her- 
self to  fitting  on  the  helmet  and  cuira.^  which 
de  Clisson  held;  after  which,  again  taking  the 
infant  in  her  arms,  and  followed  by  de  Clisson, 
Emily,  and  the  other  damsels,  who  had  hitherto 
stood  by  in  silence,  wondering  to  what  all  this 
tended,  and  where  it  would  end :  she  descended 
into  the  Balliun,  or  Court-yard,  when,  having 
assembled  the  whole  garrison  in  her  presence, 
she  raised  the  visor  of  her  helmet,  and  thus 
addressed  them : — 

"  Seigneurs  and  Serfs !  Vassals,  who  owe 
liege  homage  to  the  Lord  of  Montfort,  Duke  of 
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the  land  which  gave  you  birth !  Ever  my  friends 
— henceforth  my  companions — your  Lord  is 
ta'en !  Henri  de  Leon  hath  betrayed — Jean 
de  Valois  holds  him  captive.  Oh !  ray  dear 
firiends!  Be  ye  not  cast  down  or  broken- 
hearted at  this  sad  news,  but  rather,  as  myself, 
encouraged  by't  to  acts  of  higher  heroism. — 
Tlicre  be  matrons,  who,  at  such  mischance,  made 
sick  of  life,  would  leave  it,  and  so  quail  to  For- 
tune ;  /  will  subdue  and  fetter  her.     Emulate 


"  Your  Lord  is  taken !  Well,  what  of  that  ? 
He's  but  a  single  man  like  any  other  of  yon  ! — 
His  arm  wns  not  more  powerful,  his  blade  more 
keen,  than  that  of  many  'midst  us.  Grieve  ye 
at  his  hard  case  ? — Revenge  it !  Meanwhile," 
idle  continued,  taking  the  child  by  his  hand,  and 
showing  to  the  soldiery — "  Behold  your  Lord, 
your  infant  Lord,  who  shall  now  lead  you  for- 
ward 'gainst  the  recreant  knight  who  did  betray 
Ills  father.     Wilt  thou  not,  my  son  V 

"  Yes,  mother!  and  will  kill  loo  him  when  I 
grow  a  man." 


ehiW."  -'      -       ■■ 

"  Nor,"  ah*  eontimad^  wmuada^g^at  Aimh- 
HaamTWB : — "  Nw  doidft  mj  ndoor,  VMWas  7* 
«TCT  luxetdbce  lum  awn  aw  in  •  fanala'a  gnfcf 
and  'cmnae  I  have  been  tuad  to  i^ln  and  aaa^ 
anddfemyloeka  in  rinf^eta,  and  sidjr  iM^f  ■« 
widi  inch  light  ea^  Uiinga  w  ai«  «f  noaaiA 
fiuhion.  HeredoIbidadieatodlUkeatafiak 
Henceforth,  I  am  a  Imight,  a  wurior,  caaed  ia 
armour, — pantiDg  for  revenge. — Trust  me!  for 
albeit  I  do  wear  a  female's  form,  I  bear  a  lion's 
heart ! 

"  Treasure  lacks  not — my  coflers  are  full  on't ; 
— they  shall  be  unlocked,  and  gold  poured  forth 
to  the  deserving.  The  loyal  and  trusty  Guil- 
laume  de  Cadoudal,  shall  still  remain  your 
governor,  whilst  I  go  forth  to  quell  the  foe,  and 
fix  in  due  allegiance  such  as  be  less  firm  in  it 
than  ye." 

The  unusual  appearance  of  a  fair,  delicate 
female,  clothed  in  complete  armour,  coming 
before  an  assembly  of  warriors  to  crave  support,  — 
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her  beauty, — the  desolateness  of  her  situation, — 
the  majesty  of  her  deportment, — it*  courtesy, — 
the  grief,  which  raging  in  her  bosom,  struggled 
to  get  free,  and,  spite  of  every  effort  to  restrain 
it  there,  at  times  broke  loose,  and  showed  itself 
upon  her  cheek  and  in  her  voice, — tlie  assu- 
rances she  gave  of  inctorj-, — the  judicious  and 
well-timed  compliment  she  paid  their  faithful- 
ness ;  nud  lastly,  the  imiocent  and  half  timid 
aspect  of  the  child,  scared,  and  wondering  at 
what  he  saw,  whilst  seemingly  he  implored  pro- 
lectign, — filled  tlie  minds  of  all  present  with 
admiration  of  the  Countess's  behaviour,  with 
pity  for  her  misfortunes,  and  devotedness  to  the 
cause  she  pleaded ;  and  she  had  no  sooner 
finished,  than  one  simultaneous  shout  of  pro- 
mised faitli  broke  forth,  and — "Long  life  to 
Jean  dc  Montfort,  Lord  of  Bn'tany,  and  to  his 
noble  Lady  and  her  Son,  We'll  follow  them  to 
death !"  was  uttered  by  a  thousand  voices. 


CHATTER  Vn. 


IK  nda  gnairiBie  inipnaa  i  tma  donsdla 
Con  I'dmo  in  frontc,  e  con  I'acciiro  al  fianc 
Nuora  i  perlui  e  itnno  porteolo." 

Uetastasio. — n 


Jeanne,  haying  thus  engaged  the  afiections  of 
the  garrison  in  her  favour,  and  received  their 
assiuaQces  of  &ithful  service ;  descending  fiwD 
the  Cavalier,  as  it  was  called — a  huge  mound  of 
earth,  heaped  up  at  a  former  period,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  gairisoD  to  command 
some  distant  work  of  a  besieging  army, — ad- 
vanced, leadii^  her  son  by  the  hand,  into  the 
midst  of  the  multitude,  still  tesdiying  by 
loud  cheers  theti  willingness  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  her  support. 


r 
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Smiling  in  the  gladness  of  her  heart,  she 
looked  courteously  around,  and,  personally  ad- 
dressing each  individual  she  saw,  thanked  him ; 
promised  future  reward  and  favour  to  the 
common  men ;  and  to  their  superiors,  that 
renown  which  their  chivalry  and  devotediiesa  so 
well  merited.  Bon-ing  then  her  head,  in  token 
of  adiou,  she  turned  towards  the  castle,  whither 
she  was  followed  by  all  who  had  left  it  with  her. 
It  was  now  time  for  her  to  make  preparations 
for  an  immediate  departure  from  Rennes. 
Aware  that  the  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Charles, 
ekted  at  their  recent  success,  would  use  their 
utmost  expedition  in  fallowing  it  up,  and  that, 
her  husband  being  captured,  they  would,  in 
order  to  terminate  the  contest,  have  nothing 
more  to  do,  than  to  obtain  possession  of  herself 
and  son  :  the  Countess  saw  that  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost,  for,  that  the  bruit  of  her  misfor- 
tunes, circulating  through  the  province,  would 
naturally  encourage  those  towns,  which  had 
always  been  disaffected  to  her  government,  now 
to  shake  it  off;  and  those  who  wished  vfell  to 
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Im  cause,  to  waver,  through  fear,  in  their  aJle- 
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Her  flnt  eu^  tiMufiM,  WM 'to  «nrtMMW> 
tonniedj  dinffrfltbjr  wiawiiiiiy  thnM|^  SiAm^^ 
ud  ihewiiig  benelf  ID  its  toMM  of  jMBtMt  aoa^ 
■ther  to  tcnify  or  oonc  tib«r  falhaUtiato  iM» 
obedunce.  lliiidiasat«boiitpeilanfaif,irilfc 
all  Hut  pran^titiKla  and  daoBMa,  lAUife^a 
dmaeteriitio  of  gieat  mindi  niidac-  uiifiiMiM 
and  extnosdiiurj  earemmUBoea  t  and  iawniJ 
commands  for  the  conduct  of  affairB  during  her 
ahsence,  with  the  same  ease  and  judgment,  as 
though  she  had  undertaken  an  office  to  which 
she  bad  been  accustomed  &om  childhood. 

The  complement  of  men  was  lefl  unimpaired 
in  the  garrison,  lest  it  should  be  rendered  too 
weak  to  reust  the  attack  which  it  was  ^pre> 
bended  the  foe  would  shortly  make  on  it ;  and 
Gnillaume  de  Cadoudal  was  still  continued  in 
the  office  of  chatelain  or  governor.  Whilst 
Amauri  de  Clisson,  together  with  those  who 
had  accompanied  him  &om  Nantes  —  and 
the    number   was   soon    increased    hy   other 
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fugitives — were  ordered  to  attend  her  on  her 
progress  through  the  separate  divisions  of  the 
province. 

Tlieae  matters  being  arranged,  ahe  began  to 
think  of  settling  those  of  a  domestic  nature,  and 
turning  round  to  Emily — 

*'  Lift  up  thy  hands  to  Heaven  in  prayer  for 
us  when  wc  are  gone,  maiden,"  she  said ;  "  per- 
cliance  it  may  be  heard,  and  haply  granted." 

"  I  will  put  up  my  prayers  for  you,  sweet 
lady,  every  day,  and  at  each  hour  in  every  day, 
wliibt  Heaven  shall  leave  me  breath  touttertbetn. 
But  that  shall  be  when  I  am  at  your  side. — You 
leave  not  Kennes  without  nie.  I  too  go  forth 
with  you,— a  helpmate  and  companion." 

"  Thou,  Damsel !  That  must  thou  not. — 
Thou  art  too  young,  too  delicate,  too  tender  yet 
in  years,  and  too  uufonned  of  limb,  to  rush  into 
such  scenes  as  'tis  my  hapless,  heavy  task  to 
seek.  Thou  art  unused  to  such  fierce  contests, 
and  to  the  hardships  of  them.  'Twoidd  kill  thoo, 
child  1" 

"  Too  delicate  !   unused  to  hardships '.     Are 
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llicii  these  hands,"  replied  Emily,  taking  tlioK^ 
of  the  Countess  in  hers,  "  less  delicate  than 
mine?  Is  Emily,  long  nursed  as  she  hath  been 
by  sorrow,  and  inured  to  hardship,  able  less  to 
bear  up  'gainst  fatigue,  than  is  the  Dame  of 
Montfoi-t,  nho,  until  now,  hatli  never  knowa  it  i 
Fie,  lady,  fie,  speak  not  tlius  in  mockery.  You 
journey  not  unsolaccd  hy  my  care. — ^E'en  now 
my  pal&cy  waiteth." 

Jeanne,  though,  as  not  expecting  it,  was  smvl 
prised  and  startled  at  her  young  friend's  offer,  T 
was  far  from  feeling  sorry  it  had  been  made,  or 
was  persisted  in.     in  Emily  she  had  loBg  found 
a  friend.  In  whose  wisdom  she  could  confide,  and  J 
in  whose  affection  to  herself,  and  concern  for  sU  m 
relating  to  her  interests  or  welfare,  she  had  had  i 
frequent  proofs  ;  and  this  she  repaid  with  that 
fondness,  which  females  sometimes  feel  for  each 
other,  till  Love  comes  in  to  break  tlie  charm. 

Thinking,   therefore,   that  her  advice   mighl 
serve  her  in  good  stead  on  many  occasions,  and  ' 
that,  on  all,  her  converse  would  be  a  solace,  and 
conduce,  when  unoccupied  by  buaineos,  to  dnw 
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off  her  mind  from  painful  rcBections,  she  offered 
no  t'artlier  opposition  to  her  design. 

All  things  being  at  length  prepared  for  de- 
parture, the  Countess,  mounted  on  a  fine  hold 
steed,  ii  favourite  of  her  hushand's,  with  Emily 
riding  at  her  side,  seated  on  a  low  palfrey,  in 
the  midst  of  the  troops,  who  encompassed  them 
oa  a  guard,  sate  forth  from  Rennes. 

The  child,  with  his  nurse  or  governess,  was 
placed  in  a  litter :  a  sort  of  arke  covered  witii 
canvass,  supported  and  carried  by  two  horses, 
each  having  a  rider,  and  being  harnessed,  the 
one  in  front,  the  other  beltind,  the  vehicle,  to 
poles  fixed  to  its  sides,  in  the  same  manner  as 
to  sedan  chairs  at  present. 

This  was  not,  perhaps,  t)ie  most  expeditious 
mode  of  travelling,  but  it  was  the  only  one 
which  could  be  then  adopted:  the  Countess 
deeming  it  indispensable  that  her  son  should 
accompany  her ;  wliilst  he,  from  his  tender  years, 
was  as  yet  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  a  jour- 
ney  on  horseback :  nevertheless,  tltis  being  a 
progress,  undertaken  more  with  a  design  of 
e2 
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drawing  over  to,  or  of  confirming  de  Montfort'j 
vassals  in,  their  duty,  than  as  an  expedition  in 
which  war  was  anticipated,  she  would  haro  to 
remain  in  many  towns  sufficiently  long  to  enable 
thelittertoovertake  the  cavalcade,  if,  at  any  time, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  precede  the  former. 

In  this  mauner  she  proceeded:  first  to  Mont-' | 
fwt,  firom  wlddt  town  it  «M  Aat  ha  ksabuid 
derived  fail  name,  and  wfaidi  fiucmed  ^  priM^Ml 
part  of  huancastnl  domiiii:  then  to  Motitnilim, 
Becheval,  Foug^res,  Dauhign6,  Frongues,  and, 
indeed,  to  every  place  of  any  import  in  that  part 
of  Britany  now  known  by  the  name  of  Le  Vilam, 
and  having,  as  ahe  hoped,  thua  gained  their  in- 
habitants to  her  cause,  went  on  to  Bredon, 
whence,  journeying  to  the  Westward,  in  order 
to  avoid  entering  Le  Lmre,  as  tbe  department 
is  now  called,  in  which  quarter  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  still  remained  with  the  French  anny, 
she  crossed  into  Le  Morbihan,  through  which 
having  also  progressed,  confirming  as  she  went 
its  towns  in  allegiance,  she  finally  reached 
Hennebon,    in   which  fortress  she  resolved  to 
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remain  for  a  while,  that  she  might  leisurely  look 
on,  and  espy  the  enemy's  manoeuvres.  Here 
she  had  not  rested  many  days,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  letter,  spoken  of  in  a  foregoing  chapter, 
from  the  Lord  Robert  of  Artois. 


CHAPTER  TUL 

Thbbb  needed  not  Qds  letter  to  Buifce  die 

Countess  comprehend  how  great  an  advantage 
it  would  be  to  her  cause,  to  engage  in  it  the 
assistance  of  a  warlike  and  powerful  prince,  like 
the  King  of  England;  and  if  she  herself  had  not, 
unsolicited,  attempted  doing  so,  it  was,  probably, 
from  feeling,  that  such  an  apphcation  would  be 
useless. 

De  Montfort  himself  had,  as  before  men- 
tioned, gone  to  England  for  that  express  pur- 
pose, had  acknowledged  Edward  as  his  own 
Sovereign,  and  that  of  France,  and  swearing 
allegiance,  received  in  return  the  usual  assur- 
ances of  support :  these  not  having  been  fulfilled, 
though  he  had  been  again  and  again  conjured 
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uo  longer  to  delay  sending  troops,  Jeanne  gav 
up  all  hopes  of  success,  and  concluded  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  press  him  farther  on  the 
matter. 

But  on  the  arrival  of  the  messenger,  and  on 
perusing  the  letter  which  Robert  had  sent  by 
him,  her  long  abandoned  hopes,  of  engaging 
Edward  to  protect  her,  began  to  revive.  The 
Count  laid  before  her  the  true  cliaracter  of  the 
English  monarch,  who,  be  said,  naturally  indo- 
lent and  fond  of  pleasure,  and,  at  that  moment, 
rendered,  by  tlie  influence  of  love,  wliich  en- 
thralled him,  even  less  than  usually  disposed  to 
tear  himself  from  the  easy  and  luxurious  lil'e  he 
led  at  Windsor,  was  yet  a  chivalrous  and  romantic 
prince,  who  would  liold  it  as  a  point  of  honour, 
and  the  bounden  duty  of  a  knight,  not  to  refuse 
succour  to  a  distressed  and  persecuted  lady, 
beseeching  it  of  him ;  and  not  only  beseeching 
it,  l>ut — her  husband  being  his  vassal — having; 
an  undoubted  right  to  expect  her  application 
should  be  complied  with. 

Such  being   ihe   character  of  the  man,   lie 
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recommended  her  to  lose  no  ti 
obtaining  her  husband's  sanct 
not  then  of  da  Montfort'a  capl 
herself  to  England,  where,  s] 
to  the  Prince,  she  would  nei 
better  chance  of  succesa,  than 
pate  from  the  efforts  of  anj 
able  or  eloquent  he  might  be. 
Seeing  the  reasonablenem 
ordinary  cases,  Jeanne  would! 
followed  it  in  this  ;  could  she 
out  running  a  greater  risk  th 
circumstances,  she  considered 
doing;  but  after  a  mature 
resolved  that,  upon  the  whole 
prudent  to  remain  station c 
where  she  had  an  almost  imm 
of  all  that  passed  in  its  ne 
where  she  could  both  encoura 
example,  and  awe  the  enemy 
than  to  leave  it  on  an  errand, 
which,  whatever  high  hopes  1 
no  positive  assurance  had  bee 
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She  therefore  confined  herself  to  answering 
Robert's  letter  by  another:  in  which,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  which  constrained  her  to  follow 
his  advice  in  part  only,  she  begged  and  entreated 
he  would  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  her 
cause,  and  by  all  possible  means  engage  the 
King' — if  he  would  not,  or  couJd  not  come  him- 
self in  peraon — to  at  least  send  liim,  Robert, 
over  with  troops  to  her  assistance. 

The  Countess  also  penned  ttnother  letter  to 
Edward  himself,  not  only  beseeching  him  as  a 
preux  and  loyal  Knight,  bound  by  the  oath  of 
chivalry'  to  defend  the  cause  of  justice,  and 
guard  females  irom  oppression  :  but,  also  repre- 
senting to  hiin,  that  as  a  Sovereign,  he  owed 
protection  to  him  whoso  acknowledgment  of 
vassalage  he  had  publicly  accepted  in  the  palace 
of  Lambeth. 

These  letters  being  finished,  she  enveloped 
them  so  as  to  form  a  single  packet,  which 
entrusting  to  the  care  of  Sir  Amauii  de  Clissoii, 
she  ordered  him  not  to  confine  himself  to  sim- 
ply dchvering  it,  but,  besides  this,  to  use  every 
e3 
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art  bt  owned,  in  order  to  find  out,  and  Ukft 
■druitige  of,  the  particular  weaknesses  of  thom 

to  ifluan  Witai  iBJarioMdli  9mi  •!■»  to  avflair 
dl  the  fllofwnn  Wpowiy^  tonud*  dbntnv 
tham  oTuc  to  bei  TiowB  and  intonati. 

Thm  fitfmidbiKl.«Bd  iwrtmotod.  dft  caiw* 
pscgpated  fiv.ltta  Taotfe.  lait  to>°S  akeaH  « 
tmmI  tltenJyfaig  ia  tb«  bubour*  be  floated  dowB 
the  rirar  Bkvcl  «^  the  frlliiig  tUo,  «id  aftev- 
WBxdi  ooaatiii^  lomtd  the  wetten  duoe  of  Brit- 
tany,  made  for  England,  intending  to  have  di»- 
embarkedat  Southampton,  and  proceeded  thence, 
by  land,  to  London. 

But  there  is  generally  something  to  crosa  our 
purposes,  if  not  to  mar  them.  II  y  a  toujour* 
uufer  qui  cloche — something  which  makes  one 
either  go  wrong  at  first,  or  find  one's  self  nothing 
the  better  for  being  right  at  last.  Staue  un- 
lucky wind  or  other  which  drives  ua  to  the  north 
or  south,  when  we  wish  to  be  sailing  east  or 
west;  or  ^ce  vena.  And  this  too,  is  most 
particularly  the  case,  I  have  observed,  when  (Hie 
chances  to  be  in  the  most  particular  haste.     Tia 
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a  quick  spirit  that  we  have  to  do  with— vespertine, 
matinaly  perdial,  '^  peark  as  a  peacock** — ever 
on  the  qui  vive,  always  on  the  look-out,  prompt, 
alert,  and  eager  for  his  prey,  as  any  Norfolk 
sportsman. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  vessel  in  wliich  de  Clisaon  unbailed!, 
was  a  merchantmui  of  &bout  twenty-fire  or 
thirty  tons  burthen :  laden  with  bales  of  goods 
for  the  English  market,  and  worked  by  six  or 
eight  seafaring  men.  She  had  been  for  acme 
days  past  waiting  in  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
shipping  her  stores,  and  this  being  completed 
much  about  the  time  iu  which  de  Clisson  was 
ordered  to  depart,  it  fell  out  perfectly  well,  both 
fiVr  him  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel. 

The  weather  having  been  remarkably  fine  for 
some  dajE  past,  a  quick  and  prosperous  voyage 
was  anticipated,  and  for  the  first  two  days, 
nothing  occurred  to  disappoint  the  expectation. 
They  arrived  ofi"  Guernsey,  and  sailing  betwixt 
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the  two  small  islands  known  by  the  name  of 
Lies  Casquets,  and  L'Isle  d'Aubigny,  gained  the 
open  sea ;  but  had  scarcely,  on  llie  third  day, 
arrived  at  mid  Channel,  when  the  wind,  hitherto 
favourable,  suddenly  veering  lomid  to  the  south- 
west, dark  and  angry  clouds  were  seen  arising 
ill  that  quarter,  and  approaching  towards  them, 
with  a  velocity  which  bade  defiance  to  escape. 

Preparing  to  meet  what  they  could  not  shun, 
the  sailors  set  themselves  to  haul  down  every 
stitdi  of  canvass  irom  the  rigging:  hut  had 
scarcely  had  leisure  to  do  so,  when  they  per- 
ceived the  first  approaches  of  the  wind  beginning 
gently  to  ruffle  the  waters,  which,  at  the  next 
instant,  were  raised  into  short,  chopping  waves, 
covered  with  foam,  and  breaking  round  them  : 
on  the  following,  the  tempest,  having  acquired 
its  full  force,  howled  forth  its  hideous  impre- 
cations, and  sweeping  with  mad  fiuy  across 
the  main,  lifted  it  into  mountains,  which  break- 
ing over  the  vessel's  stem  and  gunnel,  tlirealciied 
to  founder  it  at  every  moment.  All  hands  were 
now  employed  to  bale  out  the  water  ihey  had 
sliipped ;  and  this  was  scarcely  well  performed. 
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boGm  the  coming  of  another  wave  obliged  theak  } 
to  ba^n  afresh.  '^ 

The  storm  tt^AnptA  n^af-  la'4Ui  aai^Hts: 
iria  muJalBd  fipy,,  fa  th»  jwfcof  tfci  iiy,  <Wid 
datiiig  1^  irtude  of  tfw  caannigBigk^MMM>di2 
17  ft  sdhIbh  morainff,  lAi^  |WWi<Mly  *4  aAul 
thn>  ft  men  vinble  Mqw  ai  tht-dMfnr^^biy 
wanio.  .  -   .  . 

AboTW,  ud  lowoDii^  an  tbam  ■wjMlji^'Wi  ft 
ink,  angijr  d^,  Azoogfa  whidi  limke  facA 
occasionally,  short,  tnuuient  gleams  of  li^it, 
resembling  the  dull,  scowling  smile  which  aom^ 
times  passes  o'er  the  cheek  of  Malevolenee,  when 
joying  in  the  scath  she  has  occanoaed.  Below 
them  was  the  Deep,  raging  and  wiitlung  at  the 
chastiseroent  the  winds  inflicted  on  their  rebel- 
lious subjects — on  allsides  was  Danger;  on  none, 
Hope. 

The  little  bark,  heavily  laden  with  a  mei^ 
cbandise  which  the  owners,  for  a  long  wbile^ 
delayed  sacrificing  to  their  safety,  was  beaten 
and  battered  on  every  side  by  the  waves ;  her 
timbers  creaked  at  every  lurch  she  made ;  her 
rudder  had  been  wrenched  away,  and  it  was  with 
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the  utmost  difficulty  that  her  bows  could  be  kept 
in  a  position  fit  to  prevent  the  spray  from 
bresldng  over  it  in  such  torrents,  as  must  infal- 
libly have  swamped  her ;  or  that  the  men,  by 
an  unceasing  use  of  the  buckets,  could  bale  out 
as  much  of  that  which  they  actually  did  ship,  as 
just  enabled  her  to  keep  afloat. 

At  one  moment,  she  sank  down  in  an  abyss, 
and  was  seemingly  engulfed  'twLxt  the  two  moun- 
tains encompassing  her,  so  as  to  rise  no  more ; 
yet  on  the  next,  she  was  again  lifted  up  upon 
the  wave  which, — as  though  in  scorn  of  the  little 
reptiles  who  tlius  dared  to  trample  on  her — shook 
tliem  disdainfully  from  ber  bosom,  and  "  sent 
(hem  howhng  to  their  Gods." 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  after  noon,  and 
four  or  tire  and  twenty  hours  from  the  time 
when  the  storm  arose,  that  they  first  perceived 
it  was  beginning  to  abate ;  the  violence  of  the 
wind  was  less  felt,  and  its  voice  flowed  not  so 
threateningly  around  them.  Presently  the  black 
clouds  broke  asunder,  and  clearing  off,  the  dark 
blue  sky  again  appeared  in  the  south-western 


quarter;  and 

farth  in  all  hia  ^addesii^  ijpb 

'  Tet  it  waa  hope  tmij  iMA  him  imiiawjii" 
eoald  ini]^.  nu^atiBltadmaA  toOTBlBBil* 
irith;  for  du  ooean,  Hu  to 

Homa  M  Ui  iMkj  MMh,  Mii  Mb  ha  tah* 

atiU  nwe  tvemetubndj  axoniid  Aa^  «Urt  At 
water-1<^ged  bark,  strained  in  Iier  timbers,  iviA 

her  mast  gone  by  the  board,  and  othervrisQ 
damaged  in  many  places,  sate  floating  on  the 
waters,  without  any  motion  but  that  whidi  they 
themselves  imparted. 

All  bands  were  now  engaged  in  unshipping 
tbe  sweeps,  so  as  to  make  way  by  dint  of  rowing ; 
yet  bad  they  no  sure  means  of  conjecturing  into 
what  quarter  of  the  world  the  storm  hod  hurried 
them ;  nor  otherwise  than  by  observing  the  sun's 
position,  could  they  guess  towards  what  point 
of  the  heavens  it  would  be  best  to  sh^>e  their 
course. 

Not  a  glimpse  of  the  land  was  to  be  caught ; 
yet,  reckoning  that  they  could  not  have  been 
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driveo  above  four  or  five  degrees  from  the  spot 
on  which  the  tempest  overtook  them,  and  there- 
fore concluding,  that  by  taking  a  northerly 
direction,  they  should  probably  make  the  west 
of  Ireland,  they  resolved  to  be  guided  by  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  then  fast  sinking  in  the  hori- 
zon, and,  cutting  it  nearly  at  right  angles, 
sheer  oif  for  some  port  betwixt  Wexford  and 
Ban  try  Bay. 

Again  the  night  closed  in :  and  during  the 
whole  of  it,  six  men  were  constantly  at  the  gar, 
whilst  the  others,  with  dc  Clisson  in  his  turn, 
rested  themselves.  Wlieu  the  morning  come, 
it  still  found  them  toiling.  They  reckoned  to 
have  made  about  six  or  eight  leagues  since  first 
beginning  to  use  the  oars ;  but  the  weather  was 
hazy,  and  they  could  not  as  yet  perceive  land. 

Suddenly  the  boatswain,  stationed  on  the 
forecastle  to  keep  a  look  out,  exclaimed,  "  Avsat 
there  !  Breakers  a  head !"  each  oar  was  sus- 
pended in  an  instant,  and  they  stood,  to  con- 
sider amongst  themselves  what  it  would  be  best 
to  do. 

Breakers   indeed,   there    were,  —  and  these, 
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too,  notnuay  hamAtatham  A»mUf*mham»f-T 
faaming  tnuMdnriif  omr  mdoi  aiDKhdK-ihrt 
»  few  fMt  baBMtki  dw  atfiMwdf  AaatOKt 
and  u  thflj  iwtod  ott  tbefe  Mn  M^lev^^  te  laak 
•nnad,  the  tid^  caning  tha  vanri  ^-f^winrff- 
tt^«twMd,it  wdiJy  tyaipiB^,  Midgwi 
<gartioD,  thrt  thoy  ■rnhbil  xaaaSaffAnt  mt-Anm, 
lUa,  hi»wwr,,AyJi>ili  iVand,  111*1118  • 
Gucnit  o£  aome  hundred  &tluiBi,  aaBB.Sato  aaafc- 
pustivdy  BtiU  wster ;  ytf ,  bowanr,  thov  ms, 
even  here,  a  considerable  swell. 

No  loDg  time  had  elapsed,  betbre  a  low  mux- 
muring  sound  was  heaid  at  a  distance ;  and  this 
increased  at  ever;  moment :  till,  at  last,  it  broke 
upon  them  like  the  hoUow  toarmg  of  waters, 
striving  violently  to  force  an  entrance  into  a 
aubtommean  cavern  in  the  cliff,  aa  yet  invisible 
to  them.  Then  there  seemed  to  be  fiirious 
blasts  of  wind,  as  of  air  forcing  itself  a  passage 
through  acnne  aperture  above ;  and  again  there 
was  a  momentary  pause,  and  then  a  deafenii^ 
rattle  of  loose  pebbles,  rolled  back  by  the  retir- 
ing wave. 

They  were  now,  evidently,  dose  upon  some 
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rocky  shore ;  but  of  what  shore  it  might  be,  no 
one  there  seemed  to  have  any  knowledge  :  and 
the  boatmen  sate  resting  on  their  ours  till  the 
mist,  which  had  hitherto  prevented  them  from 
seeing  many  yards  olF,  but  which  the  sun's  rays 
were  now  dispersing,  should  clear  away,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  ascertain  whether  the  coast 
might  afford  them  any  safe  cove  or  creek  for 
landing. 

In  this  manner  they  waited  for,  perhaps, 
nearly  half  an  hour,  when  a  passenger  in  the 
vessel,  who  chanced  to  be  an  Englishman,  re- 
turning to  Southampton  on  aSairs  of  traffic, 
and  who  had  long  kept  his  eyes  bent  towards 
the  spot  whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  suddenly 
clasping  his  hands  together,  sang  out  to  the 
master,  to  stand  off  and  pull  away  to  larboard, 
or  they  should  all  run  ashore  on  the  rocks,  every 
mother's  son  of  them,  and  be  stranded  in  tho 
Devil's  Cove. 
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The  project  WM  not  anaiuig.     baainttiitf 

the  sweeps  were  again  plunged  within  the  wave, 
and  off  the  crew  pulled  to  sea.  The  tog  now 
disappearing,  sufficient];  so,  at  least,  aa  to 
enable  them  to  see  the  fearftil  shore  which 
scared  them :  they  gazed  upon  it. 

Had  the  scene  been  viewed  hy  one  secure 
&om  danger,  or  even  irom  the  fear  of  it,  he 
would  have  foimd  himself  inspired  with  aens^ 
tions  of  awe,  wondennent,  and  dread:  rather 
than  filled  with  that  feeling  of  love,  which  is  the 
child  of  joy,  and  abides  rarely  but  with  those 
whose  bosoms  are  tree  trom  the  pasaous  of 
dread,  horror,  or  of  turbulence.  Far  di£Eerent 
would  they  be  &x)m  that,  with  which  the  enra- 
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viahed  spirit  wanders  round  the  shores  of  Leman, 
aud  dwells  upon  itn  hamlets  and  tun-eted  villas, 
— the  many  rocks,  and  groves,  and  bays,  which 
belt  it  round, — on  Mellerie,  on  Clarcns,  on 
Chillon,  and  all  the  other  sites  of  vines  and 
villages,  which  beautify  its  shores,  and — "  glassed 
by  sunbeam  on  the  lake "  —  called  forth  the 
pilgrim's  song. 

Here,  all  was  grand,  sublime,  harsh,  terrific 
and  appalling.  In  front  appeared  huge  ragged 
clifts,  scooped  out  and  caverned  into  mighty 
dens,  whose  gaping  mouths  received,  then 
straight  regorged  the  wave,  and  sent  it  back  to 
l)oil  and  eddy  to  and  fro  with  mad  and  never 
ceasing  restlessness  amid  the  rocks  around  them. 
To  the  right,  and  stretching  far  into  the  sea, 
rose  blocks  of  maasive  granite,  sliooting  through 
the  air  their  high  and  hoary  pinnacles,  whereon 
the  prickly  sea  shrub,  and — here  and  there — a 
tuft  of  stunted  grass,  yielded  a  scanty  diet  to 
the  goat ;  and  over  all,  the  dun  Pyroconax  and 
sea  gull,  screaming  a  joyful  dii^,  sailed  to  and 
to  upon  the  wind,  in  quest  of  prey ;  whilst  thr 
wild  wave  beneath  beat  furiously  agai 
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btaet  of  the  lockt,  and  xolling  on  in  one  fiiD 
volume  of  dudiinful  waten,  o1itwIw»>^  to  thdr 
veiy  tops,  and  mantled  them  in  anow. 

Had  any  one  who  looked  upon  that  fciaxfiil 
shore,  but  heard  itihiatoiy:  he  had  been  tempted* 
from  its  aspect,  to  have  credited  anei^it  tales, 
and  thought  it  was  a  land  inhabited  hy  giants 
and  monstersi  who  clothed  themselves  with  skins 
torn,  reeking,  from  the  bodies  of  their  prey,  snd 
who  fed  on  blood. — ^The  land 

"  Of  Titan*!  monttrous  nee. 
Who,  at  one  time,  diituibed  that  luckless  place. 
Raw  hides  they  wore  for  clothes;  their  drink  was  Uood : 
Rocks  were  their  tables ;  and  their  prey,  their  food. 
Caverns,  their  lodging ;  and  their  bed,  a  grove  ; 
Their  cup,  some  hollow  trunk ;  and  rape,  their  love. 
Their  courage,  frenxy ;  strength,  their  sole  command : 
Their  arms,  what  fury  offered  to  their  hand. 
And  when,  at  last,  in  brutish  fight  they  died. 
Some  forest's  deep  recess  a  grave  supplied. 
Such  monstrous  mountaineers  the  land  oppressed ; 
But  chief  their  horrid  sway  was  in  the  west ; 
And  there,  its  utmost  bounds  they  plagued  above  the  rest*** 

The  Englisliman  now  made  them  aware,  that 
they  had  greatly  over-calculated  the  distance 
which  the  vessel  had  run :  and,  that  instead  of 


•  Camden' t  Briitmnia.   Translated  from  *  Latin  poem  written  by  IlaTilan, 
nn  Cornwall. 
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liaving  gained  the  shores  of  Ireland,  they  had 
only  just  doubled  the  Lizard  point,  and  were 
nowolfthatpart  ofthe  Coast  of  Cornwall,  whieh 
was  called  Kinance  Cove.  He  informed  them 
also,  that  the  loud  rushing  noises  they  heard, 
were  occasioned  by  the  waves  rolling  violently 
into  one  of  the  many  deep  caverns  thereabouts, 
and  expelling  the  pent  up  air,  in  blasts,  rcsemb- 
ling  the  soimd  of  a  bellows,  and  which  cavern  was 
therefore  called  the  DeviVs  BeUotts. — How  mar- 
vellously fond  all  people  are  of  attributing  such 
phenomena  to  the  agency  of  that  pei'sonage ! 

"  It  seems  then,  thou  knowest  this  coast, 
fellow!"  said  de  Clisson,  now  addressing  the 
Englishman. — 

"  Right  well,  Sir,  should  I  know  tliis  coast, 
/,  who  was  born,  bred,  and  taught,  not  ten 
lea^tues  from't  —  yet,  I  have  ne'er  seen  such 
blusterous  weather  here,  as  we  mot  with  lual 
night." 

"  Troth  then,  am  I  well  pleased  to  fuid,  thou 
beest  of  this  country :  sith  thou  mayest  bring  us 
into  some  safe  creek  or  harbour,  where  we  shall 
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shelter  UB. — Is  there  any  one  near?    what  town 
or  rillage  comgst  thou  from  ?" 

"  I  was  bom  at  Port-Iiuiia" — replied  the 
man,  "  or  Mouse-hole,  as  some  folk  now  begins 
to  call't." 

"  How  far  dost  reckon  it  from  liere  !  and  what 
natured  place  is  it ! — may  vessels  anchor  there  iii 
safety?" 

"  Oh!  Mousehole  y's  a  praty  lischar  towne 
eiiougli,  and  no  manellous  great  strike  across 
the  bay,  but  hath  no  safe  garde  for  shyppes; 
nathless  there  y's  hard  by,  in  Gna*e's  lake, 
good  roode  where  botes  may  ride." 

"  Well,  and  how  far  oifis  this  lake  and  Por 
mouse — or  what  called  you  it  ? — Mouse-port- 
or  Mouse-trap, — was't  not  ?" 

"  Mousehole— Mouaeholc!   Sir,"  replied 
man,  smiling. — "  Oh !  as  for  distance,   'tis 
over  far :  not  more  than  four  or  five   le 
'thwart  the  bay ;  but  you  shall  find  it  a  sor 
trade  to  pull  up    to    the  lake,    all  anud 
riotous  and  tumbling  sea,  beating  'gainst   tb 
shyppc's    gunnel.  —  We    had    best    drivi 
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Market-Jcu,  or  Marazioti,  which  3-3  alsoe  a 
comely  fiiihaT  toune,  half  as  far  oJf  us  Mouse- 
hole,  and  wliere  there  is  good  socur  for  vessels, 
and  a  forced  peere  to  harbour  in  ;  or,  peradven- 
ture,  WG  sliall  do  well  to  put  into  Careg-Crowse, 
or  the  Hoar  Rock,  where  at  the  roote  be 
ahj'ppes,  and  houses,  built  for  fishchamten  and 
leviets  (j.  e.  pilots) ;  and  on  the  head,  a  chapel 
to  St.  Michael,  and  another  to  our  Lady,  and  a 
priory,  where  there  be  great  show  of  precstes 
and  nuns,  all  together,  and  a  lady  prioress  and  a 
prior,  who  will  give  us  good  cheer." 

"  Ye  have  the  strangest  names  for  places  in 
this  country  that  e'er  were  told  me,"  said 
de  Clisson,  "  and  fashions  unheard  of  by  other 
folks.  What !  monks  and  nuns  heaped  pell 
uiell  together  in  one  house! — nathless,  no  mat- 
ter ; — where  is  this  hoary  rock  you  spoke  of?" 

"  If  our  captain  will  but  bid  pull  round  yon 
point,  we  shall  catch  aglynipse  of  Careg-Crowse, 
yt  is  not  more  than  three  leagtic  off." 

Sir  Amauri  then  bade  the  master  give  the  ne-  I 
cessary  directions  for  runningintu  the  aforenamed  i 
liarbgur;  and  the  boatmen,  gladdened  at  think-  I 
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at  Its  base,  and  who,  anxiously  looking  towards 
the  vesael,  and  obsen-ing  tlio  slow  wny  she 
made,  strove  to  encourage  them,  by  repeated 
cheers,  to  redouble  their  exertions. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  world  inspires  so 
great  an  ardour  in  the  human  heart,  gives  it 
such  confidence  in  its  own  strength,  and,  im- 
pressing us  with  a  conviction  of  ultimate  success, 
so  raises  us  above  ourselves,  as  does  the  finding 
that  the  wishes  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  in 
accordance  with  our  own ; — that  they  participate 
in  our  feelings, — have  the  same  fears, — the  like 
hopes, — send  prayers  to  Heaven  for  our  prospe- 
rity,— grieve  when  we  grieve,  and  joy  when  we 
arc  glad. — Ah,  me  !  had  I  but  known  this  good 
in  youth,  how  many  errors  had  been  spared  my 
manhood! 

The  day  was  beginning  to  dose  in,  and  the 
oannen,  weary  witli  a  long  struggle,  were  al- 
most sinking  fivm  fatigue ;  nevertheless,  hear- 
ing the  glad  voice  of  welcome  from  a  now  not 
distant  shore,  ilieir  spirits  reinved.  So  answer- 
ing with  loud  cheers  tlie  cheers  which  reached 
them,  they  applied  themselves  with  renewed 
F  2 
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viftour  lo  the  oar,  and  tugged  at  it  lustily,  untU  1 
the  bark,  all  logish  as  she  was,  might  be  almost  I 
said  to  skim  along  the  water.  "  A  few  strokes  j 
more  and  we  are  safe '."  A  few  strokes  more  I 
were  given,  and  the  keel  was  heard  harslily- 
grating  over  the  loose  shingles,  whilst  reeling  on  ■ 
one  side,  the  vessel  remained  stationary,  and  en- 
abled her  crew  to  jump  ashore.* 

The  good  people  of  the  place,  accustomed  to  J 
see  merchants  from  all  piirts  of  Europe,  who,  ' 
trading  into  Cornwall, either  for  tin  or  pilchards — 
its  two  staple  commodities — were  often  wrecked 
upon  its  rockj^  coasts,  could  be  at  no  loss  to 
divine  the  reason  of  our  luckless  crew's  arrival : 
but  rather  wondering  how  they  had  been  able 
to  weather  so  severe  a  tempest  as  that  of  the 
preceding  days,  no  sooner  perceived  them  at  a 
distance  struggling  with  all  their  might  and 
main  to  make  the  shore,  than  crowding  together 


*  I  liBTe  ihrougliout  taken  it  for  granted,  tbnt  none  of 
Siy  readers  will  suppose  tliai  a  merchant'tTenel  in  £d»atd 
llie  Third's  reign,  resembled  an  Cost  Inditunan  of  ibe 
present  day. 
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on  the  beach,  they  had  sate  up  a  long  pole  witli 
a  flag  on  its  top,  in  order  thus  to  induce  them 
to  land  on  their  island,  rather  than  at  Market- 
Jeu,  or  Marazion,  a  small  Hshing  town  just 
opposite;  which  had  they  done,  though  they 
inight  have  been  to  the  full  as  well  accommodated 
there,  they  would,  as  it  were,  have  robbed 
the  inhahitantsofCareg-Crowse  of  an  opportunity 
of  fulfilling  that  divine  law  so  clearly  laid  down 
in  Scripture: — "  Use  all  men  as  brethren; — be 
charitable; — relievedistress; — takein  strangers." 
On  the  vessel's  nearer  approach,  they  set  up 
those  cheers  of  encouragement  before  noticed ; 
and  when  she  touched  land,  finding  her  crew  tii 
be  composed  of  strangers,  and  they  too  French- 
men, wet,  weary,  emaciated,  benumbed  with 
cold,  and  half-starved  witli  hunger,  they  re»oIve<l 
to  treat  them  after  the  best  fashion  of  the  coun- 
try; and  so,  as  a  preliminarj'  act  of  hospitality, 
setting  up  a  scream  of  joy,  they  ran  crowding 
towards  them,  and  began  to  knock  their  brains 
out  in  the  very  kindest  way  possible;  after 
which,  falling  to,  men,  women,  or  children,  tht^ 
rifled  them  of  every  bit  of  sQver,  or  of  whatever 
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The  crew,  thus  taken  by  surprize,  hud  no 
time  to  resist  the  savage  attack  made  on  tlieiu ; 
nor,  indeed,  would  fatigue  have  allowed  of  their 
doing  so  efiectuaUy ;  but  de  Clisson,  more  alert 
than  they,  a  sword  in  one  baud,  and  a  short 
poignard  in  the  other,  made  a  better  sihow  of 
defence,  and  wounding  some  of  the  villians  en- 
gaged with  himself  more  particularly,  con- 
trived to  slip  away  from  the  crowd;  in  doing 
which,  he  was  aided  both  by  the  darkness  of  the 
evening  Just  then  setting  in,  and  the  avarice  ol 
the  foe,  now  employed  in  ransacking  his  com- 
rades. 

Having  thus  escaped  from  immediate  danger,  he 
speeded,  fast  as  the  diliicultjes  uf  the  footing 
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would  permit,  over  the  large  rocka  of  granite 
wliicli  girt  the  base  of  the  island :  keeping'  alwaj-s 
to  the  right,  until  he  bad  almost  made  the  circuit 
of  it,  hoping,  at  each  step,  to  meet  with  some 
spot  where  he  might  remain  till  night  fell  in  so 
completely,  as  to  enable  hJni  to  seek  a  place  of 
penuanent  safety. 

He  remembered  what  had  been  told  him  of 
the  priory:  besides  which, he  beheld  it  towering 
above  him.  To  this  he  would  have  gladly  as- 
cended; hut  to  bis  eyes  it  appeared  like  Atlante's 
enchanted  palace,  unto  whicli  there  seemed  to  be 
no  access  but  through  the  air.  He  looked 
around,  but  saw  no  path  leading  to  it, — and  the 
sides  of  the  hill  were  so  steep  and  irregular, 
covered  with  auch  masses  of  granite,  and  so  inter- 
spersed with  brambles,brushwood,  andlaige  trees, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish,  in  despair,  the 
idea  he  had  formed  of  reaching  the  summit  by 
climbing  to  it. 

At  last  arriving  at  a  spot  where  a  large  flat 
block,  fallen  apparently  from  on  high,  jutted 
out  and  formed  a  cavern  deep  enough  to  conceal 
him  at  that  time  of  the  day,  from    the   view  of 
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any  who  might  pass,  he  crept  in,  aod  sat  then-, 
waiting  anxiouslj  for  the  night,  determined,  if 
his  retreat  should  be  discovered,  to  sell  his  life 
na  dearly  as  possible. 

Fortunately  there  was  no  necessity  for  this, 
and  he  remained  undisturbed  iu  his  hiding-place 
till,  dusk  being  changed  to  darkness,  he  agiun 
ventured  forth,  considering  that  though  he  had 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  find  a  track  leading  to 
the  monastery,  there  necessarily  must  be  one 
some  where ;  and  that  as  he  had  already  neatly 
made  the  tour  of  the  place,  he  could  not  then 
be  far  from  it, 

His  conjecture  was  correct;  and,  carefiilly 
picking  out  his  way,  he  soon  fell  into  a  small 
foot  path,  which,  by  a  gentle  ascent,  brought 
him  to  a  regular  road,  steep,  ru^ed,  and,  in  n 
zig  zag  direction,  leading  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill :  which  he  began  to  ascend,  cursing  in 
his  heart  the  barbarous  traffickers  in  tin, 
pilchards,  and  human  life,  who  had  assaulted 
bim  and  the  ship's  crew. 

Being  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  Prior ;  he  briefly  related  that  he 
r3 
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in  order  to  punish  the  offenders  ;  he  then  con- 
ducted hini  into  the  refecton,-,  where  the 
Brothers  where  already  assembled,  and  waiting 
to  seat  themselves  at  the  supper  table. 

Hud  de  Chsson  been  re({uired  to  give  a  good 
HubstantiaJ  reason  for  not  feeling  kindly  towards 
a  person,  who  certainly  had  received  him  with 
as  great  a  show  of  hospitality  as  he  had  any 
right  to  anticipate,  he  perhaps  would  have  been 
mucli  puzzled  to  have  done  so ;  yet  was  there 
in  the  appearance  and  general  demeanor  of  his 
host,  something  whicli,  from  the  very  first 
moment  of  their  interview,  served  to  inspire 
him  with  feelings  to  lus  disadvantage. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age : 
tall,  hale,  and  thick  set,  he  must  iu  youth 
have  been  a  powerful  antagonist  to  any  who 
ever  obliged  him  to  exert  his  strength.  Hi* 
complexion  was  dark,  and  from  beneath  Iiih 
bushy  brows  peered  out  two  eyes,  seeming  to 
be  as  watchful  to  mark  the  actions  and  look 
through  the  thoughu  of  those  to  whom  he 
spoke,  as  they  evinced  anidety  to  disguise  his 
own:  whilst  the  two  opposite  qualities  of  suspicion 
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and  fierceness  seemed  blended  in   his  counM 
nance. 

This  prejudice  was  far  &om  being  diminisbed 
by  the  seeming  indifference  with  which  he  heard 
of  tlie  assault  made  on  the  ship's  crew  ;  and  his 
treating  it  as  a  matter  of  such  common  occur- 
rence, as  n  ther  ici  excite  surprise  or  ang'er, 
made  de  Clisson,  in  his  resentment,  ahnost 
&ncy  he  winked  at,  if  indeed  he  did  not  I 
approve,  such  doings,  and  share  the  spoil  with 
the  spoilers. — In  short  the  countenance,  conver- 
sation, and  demeanor,  of  the  Monk  were  sucb, 
as  to  impress  de  Clisson  with  a  notion  of  his 
having  but  few,  if  any,  of  those  virtues  which 
would  have  induced  the  pioua  founder  of  his 
order  to  have  chosen  him  as  the  director  of  it. 

The  Brethren  had  met  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  and  drinking,  not  that  of  conversation ; 
and  they  well  performed  their  avocations.  There 
you  might  have  seen  men,  who,  in  the  daily 
habit  of  preaching  fast  to  others, — to  whom  by 
the  bye  poverty  had  rendered  such  an  ad- 
monition altogether  useless, — indulging  their 
palates  with  the  flavor  of  the  choicest  viazids. 
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and  the  greatest  delicaciea  which  couM  be  ob- 
tained on  that  far  spot,  to  pamper  them ;  and 
who,  sometimes  filling  up  a  bowl  uf  claret  to  the 
brim,  and  casting  a  basty  glance  towards  one 
another, — as  if  grudging  time — drank  to  the 
healths  of  their  fellow  wassailers,  and  then  fell 
to  agiun.  Little  was  spoken  during  the  process, 
find  that  little  is  not  worth  the  being  repeated, 

At  length  the  Brethren  liaving  satisfied  the 
cravings  of  hunger  and  tliirst,  thought  fit  to 
pay  some  attention  to  those  of  sleep ;  so  rising 
up,  they  saluted  their  Prior  and  retired. 
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"  I  am  hi*  Mijeitj's  i 
'  PTay>  S'i^<  whoK  dot 

Whether  it  was,  that  In 
farther  acquaintance  with  de 
it  was  his  usual  habit  to  ren 
reat,  I  know  not ;  but,  iosi 
refectorj'  with  them,  the  P 
his  stool  towards  a  fire  still  b 
and  inviting  de  Clissou  to  ii 
ordered  a  Icirj^e  bowl  of  hoi 
produced ;  when  filling  his 
health  to  him,  he  went  a 
emptying  it  at  a  draught, 
operation  so  frequently,  tha 
who  had  long  suspected  it, 
rinced  that  whatever  high  tl 
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he  might  possess,  he  lacked  one  which  was  very 
essential  to  his  peculiar  situation, — that  of 
temperance. 

This,  however,  did  not  immediately  become 
apparent ;  at  first  he  spoke  rationally  enough, 
though  with  a  little  more  laUser  oiler,  than, 
from  his  former  taciturnity,  might  have  been 
judged  consiati-iit  with  his  temperament. 

"  You  are  from  France,  son,"  he  said.  "  And 
if  I  be  not  deceived,  your  accent  speaks  you  to 
be  of  Britany." 

"  'Tis  true,  father,  I  am  a  Briton,  and  was 
bom  at  Fougdres,  though  tliat  is  not  the  lipot 
of  my  inheritance." 

"  We  were  then  near  neighbours,"  replied  the 
Prior,  "  /  came  out  of  Normandy." 

"  FoM  a  Norman,  father!  until  now,  judging 
from  your  accent  and  demeanour,  I  jessed 
you  came  from  a  more  northeni  htnd. — From 
Artois,  Picardy,  or  perhaps  from  Flandeis." 

The  Monk  seemed  disconcerted,  and  hesi- 
tatijig  a  moment,  replied,  "  I  said  not  that  I 
was  a  Norman,  that  is,  that  I  was  bom  in 
Normandy,  but  that  I  came  thence,  as  in  troth 
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"  Well,  fiither,"  he  said,  "you  have  found  a 
goo*!  [wtron,  and  I'm  glad  on't ;  but  he  must 
have  been  a  powerful  one  also,  thus  to  have 
directed  towards  you  the  Cliurch's  gifts ;  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  who  he  wa«." 

"  He  was  a  Flemish  lord,  who  thus  repaid  a 
kindly  office  I  once  did  him. — But  tell  me,  son," 
he  continued,  abruptly  changing  the  conversa- 
tion, "you  come  from  Britiiny!  Huw  venture 
you  in  England  now  ?  They  tell  mc  that  King 
Edward  will  soon  send  troops  to  France." 

"  Amen !  the  speedier  he  ao  doth,  the  more 
■hall  I  be  pleased,  good  father :  would  they 
were  already  there !" 

"  Wliat  then,  you  are  a  well  wisher  to  the  foes 
of  France, — to  E^lward !" 

"  1  am  a  weU  wisher,  monk,  unto  the  Lady 
Jeanne  of  Montfort,  persecuted  and  driven  from 
town  to  tower,  and  hold  to  hold,  by  Charles 
de  Blois,  tlic  Duke  of  Normandy,  his  &ther, 
Louis  de  Flanders,  and  an  hundred  others,  who 
would  force  her  from  her  own." 

As  de  Clisson  pronounced  these  wurda,  die 
prior  lifted  his  eyes  towards  liim,   then  .lunk 
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them  Bgain,  muttering  to  himself,  but  so  lowlj. 
as  not  to  be  overheard. — "  Well,  well,  b^  what 
will, — speed  Louis  an  speed  he  may,  let  him  be 
,  liain  in  battle  and  avow  it  all, — still  /  am  safe 
— who  shall  seek  me  here  !" 

The  wine  now  began  at  each  instant  to  have 
a  greater  effect  upon  the  prior's  countenance, 
and  to  influence  his  conduct  and  conversation 
more  visibly ;  his  eyes  grew  inflamed,  his  ac- 
tion vcliement ;  and  it  soon  became  appareni 
that  he  had  not  only  forgotten  the  demeanour 
befitting  his  station,  but  was  exposing  himself 
to  a  stranger  whom  he  had  nev^-  before  seen, 
whose  name  or  quality  he  did  not  know,  and 
who  might,  for  aught  he  could  tell,  publish  such 
scandalous  conduct  to  those  who  would  have 
power  to  punish  it. 

Amongst  other  things,  he  epoke  of  the  present 
Btat«  of  aflairs  in  France,  and,  without  erincing 
the  slightest  partiality  for  Philip  de  Valuts, 
Ivouis  de  Flanders,  or  any  of  their  partisans, 
broke  forth  into  a  strain  of  the  most  indecent 
invective  and  abuse  against  those  who  opjxwed 
them  ;  saving,  that  he  hoped  the  King  of  Eng- 
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latid  would  never  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  tlie 
traitor  Lord  of  Artois,  a  murderer,  who  had — " 

"  A  what  1"  exclaimed  de  Clisson,  half  rising 
in  his  scat,  with  a  desire  of  throttling  luin,  and 
which  he  was  stayed  firom  doing,  only  by  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  imprudence  of  raising  the  whole 
convent  in  arms  against  him. 

"  Why,"  answered  the  monk,  retracting  his 
words,  "  I  cannot  say  that  he  is  actually  a  mur- 
derer, but  he  once  slew  a  better  man  than  him- 
self, and  that  man  was  my  brother." 

De  Clisson  remained  silent,  and  the  host,  veer- 
ing round  the  conversation,  suddenly  begun  to 
speak  of  his  promotion  to  the  priorship  of  Careg- 
Crowae,  where  he  and  the  brethren,  he  said, 
wonned  a  merry  life  enough,  though  he  liked  it 
not  so  well  as  being  in  his  own  country.  He 
also  informed  his  guest,  tlmt  not  only  did  the 
priory  contain  a  fraternity  of  Benedictines,  but 
also  a  sisterhood  of  nuns :  and  tliat  the  two 
houses,  separated  only  by  a  small  garden,  were 
so  close  together,  and  so  similar  in  exterior  ap- 
pearance, that — and  he  said  it  with  asmile — their 
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happen.  The  facilities  of  passing  from  place  to 
place  under  feigned  characters,  being  then  much 
greater  than  now,  when  everj-  one  is  to  a  cer- 
tain de^ce  kiion~n,  persons,  gmlty  of  actions  the 
most  criminal,  could  frequently  not  only  evade 
the  law,  but,  entering  some  nionasterj-,  get  pro- 
moted to  its  highest  oHices. 

De  Clisson,  therefore, not  only  quietly  suffered 
him  to  continue  the  narrative,  but  even  encou- 
raged him  to  do  so,  by  everj'  now  and  then  asking 
a  question  relative  to  his  adventures ;  and,  by 
these  means,  wormed  from  him,  among  other 
things,  that  he  n-as  once  marauding  in  the 
county  of  Hainault,  when  perceiving  a  female 
with  a  child,  escorted  by  a  small  troop  of  horse- 
men, travelling  tlirough  a  forest :  he  and  his  party 
attoclicd  them,  and  having  taken  much  booty, 
were  on  the  point  of  dragging  the  female  to  a 
cavern  which  they  frequented  in  the  neighbour- 
hood; but  that  being  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stronger  body  of  men,  tliey  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  design,  and  seek  safety 
in  flight. 

That  some  years  aftemards,  quitting  the  tndi- 
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of  Brabnn^n  and  turning  monk,  at  his  brotS 
suggestion,  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  convent 
of  St.  Pierre,  in  Flanders,  and  travelled  about 
as  an  itinerant  friar,  being  somctimea  in  one 
place  and  sometiinea  in  another,  but  almost 
always  in  the  Low  Countries, — That  whilst  he 
was  carrying  on  this  life,  the  Flemish  revolting 
from  their  lord,  his  brother  was  slain  in  the  con- 
flict which  ensued  between  them  and  the  French 
troops. —  Tliat  he  had  himself  seen  Robert 
d'Artois  strike  him  to  the  ground,  and  from 
that  very  moment  haled  his  very  name,  for, 
that  with  tiis  brother,  fell,  also,  his  own  hopes 
of  advancement,  and  he  had  had  thoughts  of 
quitting  the  monk's  habit  and  returning  to  his 
former  occupation,  but,  that  having  about  that 
time  had  it  in  his  power  to  serve  Louis  of 
Flanders — the  monk  refused  to  tell  the  nature 
of  the  service— he  had  afterwards  gone  into 
Normandy,  and  obtained  the  office  of  Sacristan 
in  (he  monastery  of  St.  Michael's,  when  shortly 
afterwards  his  new  patron  had  him  promoted  to 
the  post  he  then  held, 

"  And  no  great  thanlis  either  to  him  for  that," 
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te  said :  "  Louis  was  rs  glad  to  gel  me  out  of 
France,  as  I  was  to  obtain  the  priorahip.  And, 
now,"  he  continued,  hiccoughing,  as  he  lifted 
another  most  unsteady  beaker  to  Lis  lips, — 
"  having  given  you,  as  methiiiks  I've  done,  a 
pretty  full  account  of  mine  own  pleasures  and 
pastunea,  and  shewn  that  we  two  were  once  of 
a  trade,  being  soldiers,  let  ine  make  bold  to  ask 
you,  as  to  your  nomination  and  denomination. 
What  may  be  your  name,  and  for  what  purpose 
you  come  to  England  in  such  a  bustling  time  as 
this.— Eh?" 

"  Most  reverend  and  holy  Father !"  replied  de 
ClissoD,  the  unbounded  confidence  you  have 
sbowu  to  me, inspires  mine;  I  hight  me  Amauri, 
Seigneur  dc  Clisson,  and  am  come  hither  from 
the  Lady  Jeanne,  Countess  of  Montfort,  my 
mistress,  to  tlie  Court  of  Windsor,  praying 
his  Grace  of  England  to  sond  troops  against  the 
party  which  you  favor ;  also,  do  I  bear  letters 
to  tlie  Lord  Robert  of  Artois,  to  whom  I  will 
not  fail  to  report  the  good  light  in  which  you 
hold  him." 

Tlic    Monk   was  in  Ui«  act  i 
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the  cup,  when  his  guest  began   speaking:  bnt 
no  sooner  did  he  hear  his   name    and   inissi 
than,  checking  himself,  he  took  it  fi-om  his  li 
and  after  h       i  le  suspended  in 

hand,  replace        on  ule. 

The    enchauteress  ueena  Gulnare     s 

Bede,  could  scarce  have  ^  'kedamore  complete 
clmiige  upon  the  mortal  i  rame  than  did  these 
few  words,  uttered  by  de  lissoo,  produce  upoa 
the  countenance  of  the  astonished  friar.  ITiey 
sobered  him  in  an  instant ;  and  he  appeared  to 
be  as  &ee  from  the  effects  of  wine,  as  if  he  had 
not  tasted  it  for  twelve  months.  De  Clisson's 
person  was  totally  unknown  to  him;  bat  hu 
name  had  been  too  much  bruited  throughout 
France  not  to  have  reached  his  ears, — and  he 
was  instantly  struck  with  a  senae  of  the  indi»> 
cretion  of  iaa  conduct  in  thus  laying  open  hia 
secrets  to  one  about  to  mix  with  the  very  per- 
sons whom  he  had  private  reasons  for  wishing 
to  keep  in  ignorance  of  his  retreat. 

Having  recovered  himself  a  little,  he  attempt- 
ed,   though   in  a  poor  and  awkward  manner 
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enough,  to  unsay  liis  words,  or,  at  least,  to  era- 
dicate Jrom  his  visitor's  mind  the  ill  impression 
which  he  perceived  them  to  have  mnde  on  it. 

He  began  by  apologizing  for  having  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  Lord  Robert:  and  then 
begging  his  guest  to  dismiss  it  fmm  his  memojy, 
OS  a  thing  said  in  haste,  and  not  to  name  it  to 
his  disadvantage,  he  retmcted  some  of  his  for- 
mer confessions,  when  de  Clisaon,  interrupting 
hiin,  with  a  haughty  look  replied,  that  he 
needed  be  under  no  apprehension  from  him, 
who  knew  too  well  the  laws  of  knighthood  to  be 
guilty  of  di^nilging  things  told  him  beneath  a 
roof  where  he  had  received  hospitality ;  and 
thai  as  for  the  Lord  of  Artoia,  he  was  quite 
sure  liis  attention  was  now  far  too  occupied 
with  liigh  mutters,  to  allow  of  his  bestowing  a 
tliought  upon  the  Prior  of  St.  Michael*!!. 

Saying  this,  h?  requested  to  be  conducted  Ui 
his  cell,  where  having  made  fast  the  door,  to 
secure  himsc-ll'  from  intrusion, — for,  after  all  he 
had  heard,  he  knew  not  what  might  be  attemp- 
ted, he  laid  himself  on  the  bed,  and  slept  till 
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late  hour  on  the  next  monung,  when  dressing 
hunself,  he  descended  the  Mount,  crossed  orer 
lo  Marazion,  hired  mules  and  a  guide  for  the 
journey,  an '  '  "  '  't;  thinking  that  tie 
tempest  hat  he  rockiest  coast  he 

hsd  ever  seen,  and  b  .  him  acquainted  with 

some  of  the  rudest,  most  Kally,  and  uncivilized 
people  he  had  ever  heard  of. 

His  journey  was  hoth  long  and  difficult,  at 
may  be  readily  supposed,  when  it  is  stated,  that 
persons  leaving  Cornwall  for  London,  were,  even 
less  than  a  century  ago,  accustomed  to  pass 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  days  upon  the  road, 
and  to  make  their  wills  before  Betting  out,  u 
thinking  it  probable  they  might  never  return. 

Leaving  therefore  the  Seigneur  de  Clisson 
and  his  conductors  to  travel  by  themselves,  I 
will  at  once  transport  the  reader  to  Windsor, 
in  order  to  see  how  matters  stand  there :  only 
just  informing  him  before-hand,  that,  between 
the  time  of  de  Clisson's  departure  &om  Henne- 
bon,  and  that  of  his  arrival  at  Edward's  Court, 
the  Duke  of  Nonnandy  had  drawn  his  forces 
round  and  commenced  the  siege  of  the 
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place ;  whilst  the  Lady  Jeanne-^who,  as  Froissart 
says,  had  the  heart  of  a  lion — defended  her- 
self valiantly  against  her  enemies;  but  not 
receiving  tidings  of  her  servant,  now  began  to 
feel  almost  despair  respecting  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  contest. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


*'  Li  flit  S«bcn  d'Aitoii,  sn  boiw  da  aovlt  gnat  p 
Bumii  Ctoit  de  Fmini  Ic  natal*  jmjt. 


LeRtud'B 

Moolt  le  tient  en  chiertt,  qa'il  tttil  da  m  ■mil, 

Extnit  de  lOQ  Uiufe,  de  per  le*  Sean  de  lis. 

Che  jaur  >  la  voler,  par  cunpi  et  p«r  Imnu 
Un  petit  Faucon  porU  ;  qui  de  lai  fii  nouni ; 
Un  Faucon  miucadia,  TapeUent  au  pais, — 
Tant  rola  par  ttviire  qu'il  a  un  Heron  prii, 
Si-lot  com  il  le  prinit,  ai  le  tougi  li  rii, 
Et  diit  qu'il  le  donoa  Edouart  Loeyi 
S'eii  fera  fiice  veui  k  chiaox  de  >on  pail." 


It  is  now  time  to  return   to  tbe  Count  o^ 
Artois,   whom  we  left  just  after  lie  lud  i 
patched  a  messenger  with  letters  to  the  C 
of  Montfort.    It  required  no  little  time  t 
over  into  Britany,  and  return  thence ;  i 
this,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  wait  witli 
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but  hod  not  calculated  on  the  possibility'  ot 
Jeanne  not  being  at  Renncs,  and  much  less  ou 
that  of  a  delay  occasioned  by  the  tempest :  so 
that  wheii  the  day  wluch  his  mind  had  fixed  o» 
for  rccciWng  an  answer,  arrii-ed,  and  pnssed  over 
without  bringing  it,  he  experienced  all  that 
disappointment  which  would  have  been  felt  by 
any  one  under  like  circumstances,  but  which  is 
ain-nys  proportionate  to  the  habitual  calmness  or 
turbulence  of  the  sufferer's  disposition. 

Like  to  all  persons  whoso  souls  arc  bent  on 
Uie  accomplishment  of  one  grand  object,  and  to 
whom  every  tiling  that  tends  not  to  it,  Bceitis 
frivolous  and  tinmome :  so  to  him  did  appear 
the  fetL's  and  tournaments  given  by  Edwnnl  in 
honor  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury ;  and,  aa 
before  aaid,  lie  never  mixed  in  them,  when  he 
Vf^a  well  able  to  avoid  doing  »o  ;  but  itcaling 
forth  into  the  forest,  he  used  either  to  while 
away  the  hours  i»  xeciug  hix  dog*  cluue  the 
I  depr,  ••»■  "->"•"■■-  !■;■  i.>.».r;>ioi;,.T,  with  thinking 
|iiponi'<  ihould  soon, 

hi  r.j    Philip   to 
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When  his  thoughts  took 
wild,  fierce,  terrible;  and  wa 
upon  the  prospect  of  speedy 
figure  to  himself  the  form 
the  earth  upon  the  field  of  1 
before  him  in  the  act  of  bu[ 
mercy, — a  mercy  which  i 
but  accorded  with  a  Bmile  si 
might  have  been  preferred  1 

At  other  times  his  mind  fe 
choly  and  tendertrain  of  tho 
the  Countess  and  liis  childi 
no  longer  now  a  boy,  but  g^ 
hood,  and  fit  to  bear  arms ; 
ardour  of  youtli  to  prove  hi 
of  his  parent  stoclc,  and  yet 
by  Philip — his  uncle  ! 

His  daughter,  too,  she  ' 
hiin — the  reader  may  rec 
hinted  at  in  tlie  first  volum< 
— ^This  had  happened  many 
togetlier  with  the  busy  acen. 
his  attention  to  other  obj'et 
own  country,  nearly   oblitc 


the  original  wound  it  received  at  the  loss; 
but  now  that  he  waa  alone — for  ia  it  not  to  he 
alone,  to  be  with  strangers ! — in  a  foreign  land, 
with  little  to  think  of  but  his  owd  s 
broke  out  afresli,  and  he  ag^n  begun  to  reflect 
upon  this  misfortune. 

His  feelings,  too,  were  much  aggravated,  and 
■nsequently  his  love  towards  the  object  of  them 
greatly  augmented,  by  considering  that  hisCottn* 
taw  had  never  ceased  to  regret  the  loss  of  this 
daughter,  named  after  herself,  Jeanne,  and  tluit 
it  waa  to  her  a  source  of  dally  mourning. 

ll  waa  on  an  early  day  in  the  month  of  June, 
that,  accoutred  in  a  loose  acarlct  jacket,  such  as 
w.-is  then  used  by  hunters,  and  which,  helled 
round  the  waist,  descended  to  hia  hip>,  and  met 
the  dark-coloured  hose,  fitting  so  closely  as  (u 
shew  the  form  of  the  body ;  with  a  baldrick,  on 
which  was  suspended  a  horn,  slung  aerou  his 
shoulders;  a  boar-apear,  or  cpieu,  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  long  aword  braced  to  his  aide; 
mounted  on  a  small  bay  hackney,  which  he  used 
on  such  occosioos,  and  followed  by  two  favourit<* 
greyhounds,  whiht  a  falcon  sate  perched  upon 
his  wrist,  he  left  the  inn«r  balltum  of  the  Castle, 
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and  dcBCending  the  hill,  cc 
usual  rambles  in  the  forest  i 

If  game  had  been  his  on 
have  failedin  it ;  for  thoug} 
about  carelessly  for  more  th 
out  meeting  any,  lie  at  la 
upon  a  spot  where,  observii 
singled  out  one  of  them,  li 
they  commenced  the  chace ; 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ll; 
with  dinvncast  looks, — (he 
defeat ;  and,  as  for  the  falct 
gle  bird  on  wliicli  to  exercis' 

The  sun  had  now  risen  h 
when  he  chanced  to  arrive  i 
brook  of  clearwater,  issuing  1 
fromalake.filledwith  bulrus 
aquatic  plants,  amongst  wl 
guislied  the  water  lUy,  who 
floating  on  the  surface  of  t] 
contrast — wliich  was  beauti 
whiteness  of  its  just  opening 

In  front  of  this  spot,  and  1 
a  dense  forest  of  oak,  inti 
whose  size  and  apparent  agi 
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the  general  opinion  of  their  having  been  planted 
by  the  Conqiieror,  when  he  first  purchased  those 
lands  from  the  Abbot  of  Westminster. 

Extending  in  an  irregular  and  picturesque 
outline,  the  wood  jutted  out  on  either  side, 
and  formed  what  might  be  called  a  bay  of 
gentle  sloping  meadow,  clothe<l  with  innumera- 
ble flowers,  from  the  bright  reflection  of  which 
the  eye  of  the  beholder  turned  away,  and  then 
rested  with  deliglit  upon  the  cool  umbrage  afford- 
ed by  the  surrounding  trees. 

Standing  out  from  this,  and  nearer  to  the 
fltream,  grew,  singly,  but  in  itself  a  forest,  n  tall 
and  stately  oak;  straight  as  an  arrow,  which 
flung  forth  its  huge  gnarled  boughs — imper- 
meable to  the  sun's  rays — to  a  distance  of  many 
yards  around.  This  spot  waa  a  favourite  hauni 
with  Robert,  who,  after  having  n-earied  himself 
by  ranging  through  the  forest,  oRen  stopped 
here  to  rest  before  returning  to  the  castle:  and 
now,  flinging  himself  upon  the  aumayled  turf, 
which,  riaiug  around  the  roots  of  the  oak,  aflbrded 
a  commodious  seat,  he  fell  into  on«  of  his  usual 
reveries. 

Ailcr  some  time  he  arose,  and,  slinging  his 
o  3 


palfry's  bridle  beneath  his  arm,  paced  gently  up 
and  down:  the  animal  walking:  quietly  at  hit 
side,  but  every  now  and  then  stopping  to  saaf 
ftt  the  green  boughs  'nesth  which  he  passed. 
''  In  this  guise  he  continued  moving  along  for 
■onie  time ;  then,  pausing,  he  stopped,  and  fling- 
ing one  ann  over  tlie  palirj's  mane,  whilst  the 
other  hung  loosely  by  his  aide,  he  muttered  to 
himself  :- 

"  My  food  ia  that  of  OipbnH,-<-«eakii  1  •  •  •  * 
Once  to  have  been,  as  /  have  been :  and  yet  to 
be  the  thing  I  am ! — To  dwelt  with  Thoof^t,  yet 
reap  no  &uit  from  Thought! — To  pass  hmg 
n^hts  of  fevered  wakefulness,  or  else,  to  tloep, 
and  find  no  rest; — To  dream  that  mine  own 
ann  bath  righted  bU  my  wrongs,  and  then  to 
wake,  and  find — it  i»  a  dream  1 — To  suffer  "  all 
that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain,"  all  that  the 
tender-hearted  know  of  wretchedness  I  •  •  •  ♦  My 
Uttle  daughter,  Jeanne! — tho^u  who  weit  once 
to  me  a  hope ;  whose  infant  smile  did  promiae 
comfort  U>  the  grey  hairs  which  now  b^^  to 
cover  me, — Where  art  thou  *  What  art  thou  ? 
Livest  thou  still ;  or  doth  the  grave  possess  thee? 
— I  know  not  this,  bat  know — and  only  know — 
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that  thou  art  lost  to  me,  me  and  tli}r  fotid  mother, 
my  tender  wife,  loving  aa  loved,  weeping  for  thee 
and  for  thy  father's  wrongs.  Ariinanes !  thou  art 
a  subtle  Fiend — so  will  I  strike  compact  witli 
thee. — Lend  me  thine  hand, — thine  heart  I  want 
not — mine  own  b  full  as  savage — man  hath 
made  it  so! — but  give  me  help,  teach  me  to 
plague  deValois  half — ay,  only  half,  as  thou  hast 
tortured  me,  and  I  will  kneel  and  worship !" 

Scarcely  were  these  word^  uttered,  when  his 
attention  was  called  off  by  a  certain  rustling 
noise  at  his  ear,  and  by  feeling  the  hair  around 
it  lifted  up  and  down  with  a  quick  quivering 
motion.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  Falcon, 
that  species  called  llie  muskadier,  or  tarael ; 
who,  hnving  left  her  position  on  his  wrist,  and 
climbed  upon  his  shoulder,  now  began,  by  ruff- 
ling her  feathers,  and  a  frequent  impatient 
change  of  footing,  to  give  signs  of  prey  being  at 
hand. 

Robert,  instantly  quitting  the  shade  in  which  J 
he  stood,  looked  around  in  every  directioD,  i 
expecting  to  have  seen  either  a  pheasant  or  I 
partridge,  or  some  other  bird  or  aninal,  in 
of  whicli  he  might  have  loosed  the ' 
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neither  to  the  right  nor  I 
down,  nor  on  any  side,  cc 
object,  the  appearance  of  w 
for  her  seeming  anxiety ;  ai 
she  had  deluded  him  with 
ever,  the  bird  still  continue 
thers,  and,  never  having  I 
he  thought  it  likely  that 
of  vision  might  have  enable 
quarry  so  distant,  as  to  rem 
and  he,  therefore,  loosened  t 
had  hitherto  retained  her 
person. 

The  Tarsel  no  sooner  foui 
than,  with  an  outstretched 
her  wings,  and  springing  froi 
Jierself  upon  the  air,  wliich  s 
in  a  hne  forming  an  acute 
Kou,  and  in  a  direction  agiii 


'  loa 


□  Fa«ca 


a  treatise  Di 
to  the  Author  of  Ibe  work  on  Bci 
Inrds  ulttavjt  rise  diagonally  aga 
certain  bei^ht  abore  tlie  earth  ; 
nlong  in  a  linejmrallcl  tu  the  carl 
nearly  perpeudicular  to  thai  of  tin 
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having  arrived  at  a  cert&in  height)  she;  turned 
herself  toward  the  lake,  and  sailing  along  upon 
tho  wing,  but  parallcUy  to  the  horizon,  ap- 
proached, and  indeed  at  last  overshot  ita  bor- 
ders. When  again  veering  about,  she  recom- 
menced an  ascent. 

Robert  kept  bis  eyes  hxed  upon  tbe  falcon ; 
and,  guided  by  the  direction  she  had  tafeen,  at 
last  discovered  the  object  of  her  quest  rising 
perpendicularly  tlirough  the  air.  I[  was  too 
distant  for  him  to  distinguish  what  bird  it  was ; 
but  though  the  course  his  falcon  had  to  lly,  was 
many  times  greater  than  that  of  her  quarry,  she 
visibly  gained  upon  and  threatened  soon  to  over- 
top it.  And  this  at  last  actually  happened.  The 
Tarsel  made  tlic  final  tack,  which  gave  her  the 
advantage  in  height  above  the  other  bird,  when 
returning,  she  hovered  a  moment  ovor  it,  and 
then,  as  falconers  term  it,  aecottej, — tliat  is, 
stooped  and  pounced  upon  it. 

The.two  objects  were  now  united,  and  Robert 

agmin  cjinmi'iice  rising,  auil  conlinue  on — like  *  tcxtcI 
lacking  up  lo   vrinilHitiil — until   lli«7  mcli   sinnc  tlieii 
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galloped  along  the  borders  of  the  lake  to  n  tpoi 
where  lie  thought  it  probable  they  would  de- 
scend, and  stayed  therewith  his  eyes  iixed  upon 
them.  The  object  grew  larger  and  hirger  « 
every  instant ;  he  began  to  hear  the  piteous  crio 
of  the  vanquished,  aa  the  \-ictor  struck  her  sharp- 
pointed  talons  llirough  his  side.  In  the  next 
moment,  he  saw  the  two  combatants  come  tumb- 
ling down  with  a  rotary  motion,  the  one  orer 
the  other,  into  the  lake,  close  to  the  edge  of 
which  he  had  stationed  himself. 

Leaping  olThis  horse,  be  immediately  wad«] 
into  the  water  to  deliver  his  falcon  from  the 
death  she  would  otherwise  have  met  in  it ;  and 
disengaging  the  quarry,  found  it  to  be  s  Heron, 
— a  bird  which,  being  never  served  up  at  tabl«, 
and  therefore  useless  to  man,  was  considered  by 
the  falconers  of  that  day  as  vile  and  conteinpti- 
Ue :  and  they  felt  as  much  incensed  against  a 
hawk  or  falcon  for  chasing  it,  as  a  modem 
tportsnian  does  when  his  dogs  run  down 
mm,  as  it  is  technically  named. 

In  what  a  world  of  war  we  live ! — From 
proud   monarch,  clothed  in  gorgeouaness   and 
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girt  with  power,  unto  the  poor  sorry  sweep  who 

th&nlu  our  bounty  for  the  smallest  coin  we  give 

him,  all  endure  the  lash  of  tyranny,   and  none 

have  comfort  in  thtir  pain,  save  that  of  thinking 

they  may  inflict  the  like,  and  make 

"  A  WRtched  interchtngii  of  vrong  for  wrong, 
Id  this  CDntentiDua  wartd,  itrinng  where  iiuuc  ata  ttrong," 

From  the  lordly  lion  in  the  forest,  to  tiie 
minutedt  insect  basking  in  the  sun,  and  tasting 
tile  sweet  odours  of  a  rose-leaf,  all  have  their 
foes, — each  con  impart  a  wound.  Throughout 
the  habitable  globe  is  battle,  fight,  contention, 
piiin. — Arimanca ! 

Indignant — so  says  the  tale — at  the  vile  prey 
Ills  bird  had  mode,  Robert  was  on  the  point  of 
angrily  flinging  it  back  into  the  water,  and 
letting  it  be  devoured  by  the  fish.  But  a  sud- 
den thought  struck  him,  and  he  checked  him- 
self. He  reflected  that  he  might  poasbly  turn 
the  adventure  to  his  advantage,  in  u  manner 
which  had  not  at  fii*t  occurred  to  his  mind  ;  so 
resolving  to  retain  his  capture,  ho  tied  it  to  his 
bell,  waded  out  of  the  pool,  mounted  his  hone, 
and  prepared  to  retuni  home. 
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over  his  lefl  eye,  so  ta  enUTciy  to  prevent  his 
ieeiiig  out  of  it. 

Tlie  laws  of  Religion,  Honour,  and  Love,  con* 
spired  to  render  infantous  nay  who,  hainng  once 
Binde  a  vow  of  this  nature,  refused  to  fulfil  it. 
Such  a  custom  may  not,  perhaps,  impress  the 
reader  \vith  any  very  high  notion  of  the  good 
Knse  prevalent  in  the  heroic  ages.  Yet  not  thti 
ojK")  but  tlie  mode  of  the  age,  was  foolish.  We 
are  just  as  silly  at  present,  but  our  silliness  is  of 
«  different  fashion- 
Moreover,  it  may  be  said,  that  not  every  one 
gave  voluntarUi/  into  such  absurdities:  but  that 
tliere  then  were,  as  there  now  are,  individuals, 
who,  of  a  deeper  and  more  strong  intellect  than 
their  contemporaries,  saw  through  such  absurdi- 
ties, despised,  and  inwardly  laughed  at  them: 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  outwardly  teemed 
to  approve  of  what  they  found  tended  to  tli«r 
own  advanUge. 

The  manner  in  which  Uiese  vows  were  taken 
was  nearly  as  follows.  A  certain  number  of 
persons  were  invited  to  a  feast ;  when  either  a 
Peacock  or  a  Pheasant — birds  which  wore  ea- 


ofgoldorsilvt 
or  unmarried 
One  of  these  i 
•ppiwed  laugh. 
carry  the  dish,—, 
der,  were  placed 
knight  whom  he  a 
generouB  conduct. 

ThiB  one,  having  > 
ing  vow: — 

'*  Pirst,  and  befoi 
unto  God  my  Cie 
to  the  most  gloriom 
to  the  dames  and  dai 
IwUy,  to  the  Peacock 
IwUl.&c.  &c."— TTif 
the  plateau  w— 
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"  En  U  qouine  cnin,*  It  fu  li  Haironi  mil, 
El  !■  fu-il  moull  bim  it  plunth  et  ttnit, 
£c  >i  Tu  quii  et  nut,  eon  com  ai  denii. 
Rlltrc  dciix  plau  d'argcnl  Tul  li  Hurooi  uiii ; 
Deux  m«ilres  do  viflc  a  quena  Robcr*  luiia, 
Aroec  nn  Quiitrenui,  accotdnat  par  de*ia 
Deni  pnebellM  Rpale,  (lllea  de  deiii  Harchii  ^ 
Le  Uiiren  iporUient  en*  ob  paUia  vautia. 
Laa  dtux  Puchdlu  cuiUiil  auui  eoia  par  dcvLa 
El  chil  Robcn  •'«»{(  hautcmml  *  haul  crii, 
Voidjta  lea  rtua,  vgidita,  mauraiar  aalia, 
I^Hif-i  puarr  Ini  prcui  cul  Taminin  ool  WDi-pria : 
Vtchi  'lande  ai  Prtui  *  chUiix  qui  unt  Mubf(ii, 
Aa  daitiea  ■mourcuaca,  qui  tuit  ont  cbcr  le  via, — 
SeignetiT !— j'u  un  Huron  qua  mn  faucoua  a  prii, 
Et  chl  ne  doll  mangier  aula  eoban,  tt  m'«i  rii 
Fon  li  pr*u  unounua  qui  d'amoun  nnt  guniai 
Lc  plua  CD<iU1  ojrael  ay  prime,  ce  iii'nl  avia 
Qui  nil  da  Uua  tea  aulrta,  d«  Eke  toil  chetoiuu  Ba. 
Car  li  Hairoiu  mi  tela,  da  ualute  Knidia 
1^  toal  qull  Toit  lonumbre.  il  m  loui  pilordii  i 
Tant  (ton  a'«-rie,  n  bni:.  com  t'il  (Ui  i  mori  niia. 


^^B  A  li  dovent  vouver  let  gem  ie  ceil  pais, 

^^H  £t  puis  que  coiiara  est,  je  dis  i  mon  nvia 

I  ! 
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Donnersi  le  Hairan ;— Ch'  est  Edouart 
Deichirelf*  do  Franche  le  n  'rile  pais, 
Qq'U  en  estoil  droia  hairs ;  mei  cuin  li 
El  por  SB  luqucnth^  eu  mom  desausit 
;□  nu  Huron  vmt  le  sicn  it 


El  qnant  U  rgys  1'enlent,  U  ronisi  li  via 

de  mal-Ulenl,  li  .  coers  Wmis  : 

— "  Puisque  coiUrs  cat  par  deranl  moi  mis 
It  ijiw  niieux  en  vnille,  i'ea  dirai  mon  avi>. 
Tsmi  le  Eut,  w  longuemeni  jc  cii, 
idrsj  CD  psiDne  de  man  v<Eii  accompUt — 
icu  et  promolh  i  Dieu  dc  ParaiUs, 

-ft  i  u  douche  mire,  de  qui  il  fiit  nounii. 

Que,  lins  que  cbix  uu  wit  puiis  De  accoinplia 

Que  je  defReni  le  ro;  de  Saint  Deaja,— 

Et  paaierai  U  mer  iTec  moi  me*  rabgii." 

Ltiu  Vtttt  Jm  Hairtm. 

Such,  therefore,  as  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, being  the  feshion  of  the  day,  Robert  hoped 
that  by  basing  his  conduct  upon  it,  he  migbt  be 
able  to  rouse  his  cousin  out  of  the  lethargy  and 
disinclination  to  business  into  which  a  passion 
for  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  had  plunged  him ; 
and  that  by  taunts,  reproaches,  and  comparisons 
made  between  him  and  an  animal  noted  for  timi- 
dity, and  therefore  esteemed  vile  and  despicable, 
he  might  chance  to  shame  him  into  exertion. 
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The  success  or  failure  of  undertakings  like 
these,  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  temper 
of  tJie  persons  who  are  to  conduct  them,  and 
on  die  time  chosen  for  the  attempt ;  Robert  did 
not  therefore  altogetlier  reckon  upon  carrying 
his  point,  but  he  risked  nothing  by  the  trial ; 
and  knew  that  if  Edward  could  only  be  prevailed 
upon,  in  the  presence  of  his  Court,  to  maite  a  for- 
mal bravado  of  his  intentions  against  France,  he 
would  not  then,  for  very  shame,  be  able  to 
draw  back ;  and  he  also  knew  that  if  he  once 
buckled  on  his  armour  and  set  foot  on  Phihp's 
territory,  it  would  be  no  trifling  circumstance 
which  would  cause  him  to  lay  it  aside,  and 
return  home. 

Arriving  therefore  at  the  Ctistlc  with  his 
prize,  he  mado  a  circuit  of  tlie  court-yard, 
so  as  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  Prince  or 
any  of  his  retinue ;  then  going  into  the  kitchen 
and  delivering  it  lo  the  officers,  whose  business 
it  was  to  conduct  such  iiiattor&,  be  gave  thorn 
particular  direetious  respeetiiig  tbe  manner  in 
which  tlie  bird's  feathers  were  lo  be  arraoged 
upon  the  salver.    This  being  done,  he  left  them 
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to  pat  btt  oarderi  into  exetOs&mf'  •ad  gjoiny  ont^ 
lot  hamuM  down  tibniuc^  a  maE  vik^et.  gMli 
biding  into  a  abnibbaty  at  the  loot  oC  t]M.]tt^ 
•ad  tbai^aaimtitod  abontlillwidiatiiiie^iiW 
tiioi){^ei«fy  thing  was^pr^aiod* 

OnhitietaniihefinindtluiitaUwite  in  rmdi 
MM  and  waiting  lor  ham.     Xho  Horan  wio 
phoed  on  a  gold  offvend  phtaan,  ravnA  wiiMi 
woie  ita  feathan^  diatabntad  witJb  iho  aaoM  w^ 
gardtoetiquetlo  aa  though  thejhadboan  the  ridi 
and  gorgeous  plumage  of  the  Peacock  himself. 
Receiving  the  dish  from  the  hands  of  the  sewer, 
he  commanded  the  attendance  of  two  minstrels 
of  the  viol  and  of  a  harper,  and  then  left  the 
kitchen. 

Tn  passing  through  the  long  apartments  of  the 
palace,  he  saw  several  court  dames  and  damoy* 
selles,  and  knights  belonging  to  the  king's 
retinue,  strolling  through  them ;  so,  calling  out, 
he  said,  that  as  many  as  desired  to  be  present 
at  the  Heron  Vow,  should  follow  him. 

Shortly  there  was  a  numerous  assembly^  col- 
lected round  him,  curious  to  know  what  could 
be  meant  by  thus  investing  so  wretched  a  crea^ 
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ture  Bs  the  heron  in  those  honours  which,  hither- 
to, had  been  bestowed  only  on  the  most  noble 
species  of  birda. 

Marching  on  in  a  slow  and  even  step,  and 
with  all  the  outward  sliow  of  pomp  and  cerc- 
iiioiiy,  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a  mission  of  the 
);rcalest  consequence,  he,  with  his  accompanying 
cortege,  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  chamber, 
which  still  retains  the  name  that  Edward 
himself  bestowed  on  it,  of  St.  George's  Hall ; 
and  then  commimding  the  doors  to  be  flung 
open,  waited  a  short  space  on  the  tlireshold,  to 
observe  those  who  were  within. 

First  and  foremost  of  the  group  appeared  the 
king  himself:  who,  but  just  returning  from  one 
of  those  abnost  weekly  tournaments  given  to 
honour  the  loved  object  of  bis  aspirations,  was 
still — all  but  tlic  morion  which  lay  at  his  feet — 
accoutred  ill  the  armour  he  )uid  worn  during  the 
combat,  and  tn  which  he  had  received  &om  her 
that  prize — a  golden  chain,  slung  around  his 
neck — which,  by  tlie  laws  of  chivalry,  vm  des-  i 
lined  to  be  bestowed  by  beauty  upon  valour. 

Over  the  front  part  of  his  armour  bung  down  j 
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a  loose  covering  of  fine  cloth,  reaching  half  ww 
to  his  knees,  and  belted  to  his  waist ;  this  t 
divided  into  four  large  squares,  two  of  them 
being  scarlet  and  the  olhei-s  bhie,  on  which  were 
emblazoned  the  anns  of  France  and  England. 
the'Norraan  lions  and  the  Fteur  de  Ih.  He  sale 
mtiBg  hia  right  arm  upon  a  shield,  also  etnhhh 
coned  in  the  like  manner,  and  which  hore  the 
following  legend  at  its  top  : 


Leaning  back  upon  a  couch,  on  which  he  had 
placed  himself  beside  the  beautiful  Countess,  he 
addressed  his  conversation  to  her  in  bo  low  a 
tone  of  voice  as  not  to  be  overheard  even  hy 
those  who  were  nearest  to  iiim,  but  yet  with  an 
energy  of  manner  which  amply  disclosed,  to  all 
observing  it,  the  powerful  hold  which  the  come- 
liness of  her  person  had  taken  upon  his  affections ; 
whilst  he,  at  the  same  time,  used  towards  her 
that  perfect  respectfulness  of  demeanour,  which 
love  never  fails  to  produce  on  delicate  minds: 
but  she,  on  her  part,  only  mindful  of  the  du^ 
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■be  owed  her  husbaod,  and  the  affection  which 
she  felt  for  him,  was  apparently  repressing  liis 
addresses  with  as  much  coolness  of  aspect  and 
behanour,  as  she  could  permit  herself  to  use 
towards  her  Sovereign. 

There,  too,  was  the  Queen  Fhlllppa,  who 
however  much  she  might  inwardly  have  grieved 
ftt  her  consort's  infatuation,  and  whatever  right 
she  had  to  complain  of  his  conduct,  yet,  neither 
by  word  nor  action,  evinced  displeasure  at  it.  nor 
indeed,  even  seemed  to  be  aware  of  that,  which 
attracted  the  observation  of  abnost  every  one 
present ;  but  moving  constantly  from  one  part 
of  (he  cliambcr  to  another,  she  conversed  with 
those  around  her,  with  as  much  ease  and  gaiety, 
as  though  the  king's  attention  had  been  directed 
towards  herself,  instead  of  to  a  rival. 

In  another  part  of  the  Hall,  stood  the  Earls 
of  Salisburj'  and  Derby  in  close  conversutioii ; 
the  former  of  these  being,  in  reality,  as  ignorant 
of  the  court  tliat  Edward  paid  tlie  Countess,  a.% 
the  Queen  affected  to  be.  Near  (o  them  wn» 
tlie  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who,  just  risen  from  lu& 

at,  was  advancing  towards  the  Queen,     nii-n 
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appeared,  at  the  further  end  of  the  chamber, 
first,  the  Canon  of  Chimay,  bo  often  heforv 
spoken  of  aa  the  historian  Froissart ;  then  Sir 
Walter  Manny — with  whom,  by  the  by,  Robert 
bad,  since  his  arrival  in  England,  contracted  a 
Strict  intimacy  and  friendship ;  and  lastly  a 
young  man,  whose  costume  and  ioumare,  alto- 
gether foreign,  plainly  evinced  that  France  waa 
his  native  land. 

The  two  first,  but  particularly  Manny,  were 
listening  with  the  greatest  possible  attention  to 
some  history  which  the  stranger  seemed  to  be 
relating.  The  stranger  was  no  other  thiui 
Amauri  de  Clisson,  who — Iiis  long  journey  out 
of  Cornwall  being  completed  ou  this  day — 
having  just  given  himself  time  to  change  his 
dress,  bad  come  to  present  liimself  before 
the  Monarch  to  whom  his  mistress  had  sent 
Mm. 

Robert  and  he  were  personally  unknown, 
but  the  former  had  frequently  heard  him  spoken 
of:  whilst  de  Clisson,  on  his  side,  must  necessarily 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
prominent  circumstances  in  the  Count's  public 
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life.  Tiin  countenance  vaa  open,  manly,  and 
pleasing ;  but  as  Robert  now  gazed  on  it  for  the 
first  time,  he  little  thought  of  the  great  service 
wliieh  the  stmiiger  was  destined  to  do  him  at  a 
future  period. 

Having  stood  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  hail  so 
sufficiently  long  as  to  observe  the  manner  in 
which  its  occupiers  were  disposed  with  respect 
to  each  other;  be  began  to  advance  towards  tlie 
King,  crying  out  aloud  to  those  who  stood  in 
his  path: — "Aside  there — give  placel  Let 
these  fair  dames  and  valiant  knights  approach 
their  King, — tliat  King,  who  sleepcth  in  un* 
seemly  indolence,  and  is  enslaved  by  Luxury." 

Edward's  attention  being  attracted  by  the 
bustle  and  confusion  which  this  spectacle  created, 
he  discontinued  speaking  to  the  Countess, 
and  turning  round  to  see  from  what  cause  the 
disturbance  nmstc,  observed  Robert  coming  to- 
wards him,  carrying  the  plateau  in  his  two 
liands.  So  wondering  what  could  possibly  be 
meant  by  such  parade,  lie  called  out  to  him, 
good  humouredly, — 

"  Ho!  Cousin,   what    bcareat   thou   in   yon 
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aalver  at  this  hour  o'  day.     When  tookest  ( 
thee  first  to  practice  thus  the  sewer's  craft  ?" 

The  Count  did  not  long  leave  him  in  doubt, 
either  as  to  the  nature  of  its  eonteiita,  or  of  his 
own  meaning, 

"  Damoyseaux,"  he  aald,  addressing  himself 
to  the  pages  who  stood  around, — "  lift  the 
cover  1" 

When  the  pages  had  obeyed  his  order,  the 
Heron,  a  fine,  well-'fed,  and  plump  bird,  was 
discovered,  surrounded  with  its  own  feathers. 

"  St,  Saviour !"  exclaimed  Edward,  laugliing 
with  all  Ms  heart, — "  what  hast  got  for  us  here? 
— a  heron !" 

"  Sire,"  replied  Robert,  interrupting  him, 
and  speaking  with  an  extreme  solemnity  of 
voice  and  gravity  of  countenance, — "  it  is  a  bird 
which,  more  than  any  other  God  hath  made,  is 
marked  for  indolence  and  luxury,  and  for  that 
cowardice  which  springeth  from  these  vices; — 
a  bird  which,  frighted  e'en  at  its  own  shadow, 
screanieth  but  to  see  it.  I  bring  it  hither,  that 
your  Grace  may  eat  thereof,  and  swear,  that 
never  more — saving  for  pastime,  in  a  toiunament 
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or  mock  fight — you  will  brace  armour  on ;  and 
that  being  grown  too  timorous  to  face  King 
Philip  ui  the  field,  you  henceforth  do  disclaim, 
forego,  and  utterly  renounce,  all  right  to  rule  in 
France !" 

"  How  DOW,  Robert,"  exclaimed  the  King, 
in  an  altered  tone  of  voice,  which,  if  it  betrayed 
not  positive  anger, — he  could  hardly  feel  that 
d'Artois,  or  Richmond,  aa  he  was  now  generally 
called,  could  intend  seriously  to  accuse  Aim  of 
cowardice — ^yet  indicated  some  displeasure  at  the 
interruption,  aa  also  surprise  : — "  How  now, — 
by  our  St.  Halidom,  I  guess  not  how  thou 
aimest.  When  was  I  ever  known  to  flinch 
before  a  foe  V 

"  Thus  deeming  I  sought  refuge  in  these 
realms,  my  Lord  !  I  bad  been  told  to  look  on 
England  aa  the  land  of  chivalry  and  high  feats 
in  arms. — I  heard  its  monarch  mouthed  forth  an 
the  gallantest  and  moat  approved  Knight  of 
Cliristendom, — as  one  who  did  pre])are  to  loose 
the  Dragon  from  his  cage,  and  cheer  him  on  to 
rend  the  oriilamme  of  France.  This  heard  I,-^ 
therefore  did  I  come. — Look,  Sire !"  the  Count 
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pointed  towards  the  King's  shield,  and  repeated  . 

the  words  inscribed  on  it : — 


"  By  God's  soul  I 


nthyir 


"  Whose  man? — The  man  of  Luxury! — The  J 
slave  of  Indolence !  the  vostial  of  Intemperance!   i 
enfeoffed  to  Debauch  !     A  nan  of  Bjotine,  who 
spcndetb   in  loose  pastime  those  good  houx^ 
which  he  should  give  to  knocking  at  the  gates  of  | 
Paris,  for  the  Crownhe  boasted  was  his  heritage; 
and,  yielding  that  proteotion  to  de  MoDtfort, 
which  de  Montfbrt  daimetli  from  his  Lord." 

Fortunately  for  Robert,  though  tbiknown  to 
him  at  the  moment,  Edward  had,  just  beibre 
this,  liad  an  interview  wi&  de  CliSson,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  Jeanne's  letter,  in  which  he 
was  implored,  in  the  most  piteous  terms,  to  tend 
troops  instantly,  or  that  Britany  would,  inevi- 
tably, be  overwhelmed  by  those  of  the  enemy. 
Finding,  therefore,  that  he  could  no  l<»tger  re- 
fuse, he  promised  de  Clisson  that  he  would 
speedily  order  some  forces  to  be  embarked, 
though  he,  at  the  same  time,  excused  himself 
from  commanding  the  armament  in  persoQ. 
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Thus,  therefore,  publicly  apostrophised,  he 
could  Dot  but  feel  anger  at  the  charge — not  of 
cowardice,  for  tliat,  alone,  would  liave  been  too 
I  idiculous  to  have  excited  resentment — but,  ill 
ihat  of  having  put  forth  claims  which  he  lacked 
energy  to  support, — of  having  made  a  vain  and 
empty  bravado  of  defying  a  monarch  in  his  very 
capital,  and  then  abandoning  the  project,  with- 
out so  much  as  stirring  ten  Icaguos  from  hi* 


Knowing  that  ridicule  is  always  attendant  on 
an  uiifulfdled  boast,  mid  not,  at  that  moment, 
having  an  answer  ready  to  hia  Up.  he  turned 
round  to  the  Countess:  less  with  the  design  of 
consulting  her,  thtin  with  that  of  hiding  hia  own 
emburrosament,  by  attempdng  (u  tr«at  tht- 
matter  as  a  jest. 

"  How  say  you,  lady,  to  all  thisf'  he  n&kci). 
— "Philip  hath  banislied  Robert  Irom  hid  home, 
iUid,  therefore,  Robert  thinkcth  tit  to  exile  me 
from  mine ;  and  wills,  tliat  1  exchange  tbo  easy 
tinppy  life  we  lend  at  Windsor,  for  the  rou^h 
horrors  of  a  camp,  Mcthinks  'tis  hardly  fair  or 
just. — No,  no,  the  day  will  come  when  we  will 


march  towards  Frnnce,  but  'tia  not  yet  arrived  j 
matters  are  not  yet  prepared ;  and  waiting  for 
tlieir  readiness,  let  us  make  pastime  in  our 
leisure,  and  live  merrily.-  Think  you  not  tba^ 
fair  dame  V 

"  Truly  then.  Sire,"  replied  the  Countess, 
"  since  your  Grace  deems  it  not  beneath  his 
state  to  ask  my  poor  opinion ;  I  will  answer 
thus: — 

"  Seeing,  it  seemeth  to  your  Grace,  that 
have  an  undoubted  right  unto  the  crown  which 
Philip  wears,  and  that  you  swore  to  enter 
France  and  claim  it,  it  is  but  justice  to  yourself 
to  forward  such  a  claim  with  all  your  might  and 
power  of  arms ;  else,  may  it  chance  that  this 
great  talk  of  valour  pass  amongst  your  vassals  as 
an  idle  boast ;  and  you  be  taxed,  by  them,  with 
threatening  one  you  dare  not  meet. 

"MoreoTer,Sire,methink8,  thataa  a  mere  and 
simple  knight  and  soldier  of  the  Church,  whose 
oath  obligeth  him  to  beat  oppression  down,  yoa 
can  no  less  than  gird  your  armour  on  in  such  a 
cause ;  but,  when  I  look  on  you  as  one  whose 
feats  of  chivalry  and  courteous  deeds  have  here- 
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tofore  been  trumpeted  throughout  all  Europe, 
more  than  any  other  monarch's  ever  were,  I 
hold  it  is  a  boundcn  duty  to  yourself,  and  a  fit 
reverence  to  the  high  renown  you  have,  to  suc- 
cour Jeanne !  Alack  !  poor  lady ;  sooth,  my 
good  lord,  my  heart  doth  bleed  for  her  I  and 
when  I  heard  the  Lord  de  Clisson,  that  good 
knight,  report,  how  she  did  take  the  tidings  of 
her  lord's  captivity,  and  weep;  then,  suddenly 
bestir  herself,  and  clothe  her  gentle  limbs  in 
steel,  and  lead  her  child  and  hold  him  up  before 
the  yeomanry  and  plead  his  cause — when  I  did 
hear  all  this,  my  Lord,  I  could  have  wept,  and 
in  myself  did  say,  that,  had  /  been  lord  of  this 
far-stretching  land  and  of  its  gallant  troops,  I 
would  have  led  them  all  unto  her  service — All !" 

There  was  scarcely  a  word  uttered  by  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury  which  Edward  did  not  feel 
as  a  reproach,  and  that  too  the  more  painful  to 
be  endured,  because  deserved. 

Ahtthe  instigation  of  a  low,  vulgar  demagogue, 
■r  of  Gand,  named  d'Art^'elte,  he  had  as- 
i  the  titleof  King ofFrance.had quartered 
her  arms  on  his  escutcheon, — had  made  various 
u3 
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magnificent  and  pompous  bravadoe  of  his  designs 
against  Philip,  and  Uireatened  that  he  would 
Boon  enter  France,  and  lay  it  waste,  unless  he 
ceded  him  the  crown. — He  had  promised  William 
of  Hainault,  Jiis  brother-in-law,  to  come  over 
QKiedily,  and  oomateikeiba<taitif«|altfMfci4<i% 
•^te^&Om  JMaL.d»  l|ntf£Ni  d«t  rtrfhirfViwwgi 
wluoh,  lij  tb*  fmA*ii)mf.,w^ii»^m'fmmitt^kk 
Lord'a  [arotection#tKt.Bi^p(^t  Mnftytttmmmi 
of  ffluentiag  aay  4^  tliMu  Ugj^Aimi&lgidiitati^ 
or  fulfilling  his  promises,  he  still  lay  loiteriitg 
awa;  his  time  at  Windsor,  whilst  Philip,  laugh- 
ing at  his  conduct,  v&s  oTeminninjf  Britany, 
ganiaoning  its  fortresses  with  troops,  and  thus, 
by  diminishing  de  Montfbrt's  power,  daily  ren- 
dering it  more  and  more  difficult  for  £dward  to 
contest  the  throne. 

Edward  felt  that  it  was  not  as  a  bra^art  and 
breaker  of  covenants,  that  the  chivalrous  and 
warlike  King  of  England,  hitherto  renowned  for 
strict  adherence  to  promises,  should  be  viewed 
by  his  Court  and  vassals ;  and  the  public!^  of 
the  reproach  would,  of  itself,  have  been  enough 
to  rouse  him  to  exertion ; — as  in  truth  it  did, — 
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tliougli  he  at  the  same  time  attempted  to  extract 
from  the  adventure  as  iiiucli  advuntuge  to  his 
iimour  as  could  be  drawn  from  it.  So,  leaiung 
hack,  and  inclining  his  cheek  towards  the  Coun- 
rcsK  of  Salisbury,  wluUt  speaking  rapidly,  but  in 
;i  low  wliisper,  he  replied : — 

"  Ha !  say  you  so,  fair  Udy, — say  you  »o ! — 
Take  you  this  great  interest  in  the  Countew 
Jeanne?  Why,  then,  till  now,  have  you  with- 
held sudi  longings  from  your  faithful  Knight, 
liAppy  but  wlicn  he  doth  your  bidding  ? — You 
shall  be — you  ihaU  be ! — ^you  are  obeyed.  Ho, 
couain  Robert !"  he  continued,  turning  baatily 
from  the  Countess,  and  rising — "  Give  roe  llic 
salver,  that  1  tnate  of  it  and  swear !" 

To  suppose  that  the  Lady  Salisbury  felt  no 
degree  of  pride  or  pleasure  on  thus  tinduig  she 
had  enthralled  the  ulTt-cttonB  of  so  renowned  » 
Prince,  to  such  a  poiut,  as  to  moke  him  dispose 
of  England's  forces  at  her  mere  beck  and  bidding, 
would  be  to  suppose  her  not  only  devoid  of 
female  vanity,  but  to  be  either  above  or  below 
the  standard  of  human  nature;  and  she  wa« 
neither.    Yet  however  gratified  ahe  might  have 
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fiiamoured  mona 

•ttempted  to  hold 

them,  or  at  ieaat 

But  Edward  wa 

"ithout  pajing  „ 

when  g^g  t^^ 

beckoned  to  all  p„ 

tate  his  vows. 

WhenEdwuJre, 
«i'hthechai^ri„ 

»ee  the  event  of  lis 
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forces  in  due  fonn  of  war,  I,  at  their  head, 
will  lead  them  into  Hainault;  and  from  Hain- 
ault  marchiog  to  St.  Denis,  will  defy  King 
Philip  in  his  capital.  This  do  I  vow  and  promise, 
in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Paradise,  and  of  that 
fair  and  holy  Mother,  Queen  of  Heaven,  upon 
whose  breast  his  infant  clieek  reposed  !" 

The  King  hating  thus  irrevocably  bound  him- 
self to  an  immediate  commencement  of  hostilities, 
and  ceased  speaking,  the  music  again  struck  up, 
and  Robert  carrying  on  the  charger,  presented 
it  in  succession  to  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Suffolk, 
and  Salisbury,  who  each  in  turn  bound  himself 
to  promote  the  success  of  the  expedition  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  power.  The  plateau  was 
next  presented  to  Sir  Walter  Manny. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity,"  he 
said,  "  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  and 
of  tlie  blessed  Virgin,  and  of  her  whom — next 
to  ttie  bleuetl  Virgin — Ido  most  adore.  Of  her, 
whom,  solely  and  entirely,  I  have  loved  on  oarth 
— whom,  neither  time  nor  absence,  hath  faded 
from  my  memory ; — and  who  can  only  dt«  In  It, 
when  I  myself  shall  die, — I  swear,  that  whsr 
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KJng  Edward  leads  his  troops  to  France,  I,  vritb 
my  band  of  followers,  will  sever  me  &om  the 
general  armament,  and  march  upon  thut  fcii- 
environod  fortress,  which  Godemar  du  Fay  now 
holds  for  Philip, — and  I  will " 

"  Hold,  Seigneur!"  said  Robert,  iitterruptint; 
him; — "onewordere  this  vow  have  passed  your 
lips.  I — with  King  Edward's  license — will  bt- 
of  those  who  are  to  sail  to  Britany  in  snccottr  of 
the  Countess  Jeanne  ;  and  I  much  wish  to  sene 
me  with  your  counsel  in  that  errand.  Cry  you 
content  to  tliis?  PJeaseth  it  you  to  accompany 
me?" 

"  Ay,  by  the  Mass,  doth  it,"  answered  Manny, 
"  little  skills  it  me  whether  I  set  foot  in  Flan- 
ders ilrst  or  Britany ;  so  with  our  sovereign's 
leave,  I  do  say  ay  !  to  this." 

Edward  having  sanctioned  this  arrangement, 
Manny  took  the  vow  ;  and  the  Heron  was  then 
presented  to  Jean  de  Beaumont,  the  Queen's 
uncle,  who,  as  well  as  Robert  of  Artois,  ha\ing 
incurred  the  resentment  of  King  Philip,  limd, 
like  him,  been  exiled  from  France,  and  forced 
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'Toieek  refuge  in  Edward's  court.     When  called 
ujmn  to  take  the  oath — 

"  If  the  King  of  England,"  he  said,  "  shall 
land  his  troops  in  France;  I,  as  the  Marshal  of 
them,  and  as  a  vassal,  faithful  to  his  fortunes, 
will  foUow  him,  and  strive  mine  utmost  to  de- 
throne hia  enemy.;  and  this  I  swear  in  tlie  name 
of  the  blessed  Trinity.  Yet,  mark  me  well ! — 
If,  wliilst  I  thus  make  war  on  France,  Philip, 
repenting  of  his  errors,  and  of  the  wrongs 
which  lie  hath  put  on  me,  reverse  the  edict  of 
mine  exile,  and  restore  ine  to  my  lands,  and  to 
his  favour;  I,  Irom  that  moment,  will  renounce 
allegiance  to  King  Edward,  and  joining  me  to 
France,  irill  thenceforth  combat  i^ainst  hor 
foes." 

The  platenu  was  then  taken  hy  the  Count  of 
Artois  to  tlie  others  present  at  the  time:  who  all 
witliout  exception  entered  into  similar  engage- 
ments. The  last  to  whom  it  woa  presented,  was 
one  named  the  Sire  de  Fauquemont,  one  of  those 
hardy  and  adventurous  captains  of  banditti, 
knovni  by  the  name  of  Ribands  and  Braban^ons, 
who    then    abounded    in   Europe,    and   were 
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amongst  its  greatest  scourges.  As  the  answer 
he  made  to  Robert's  demand,  serves  to  illustrate 
the  raaniiera  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  I 
will  venture  to  transcrihe  it;  after  haviag  pre- 
mised that  he  was  a  man  of  good  family,  hut  of 
small  fortunes,  as  he  himself  asserts,  not  pos- 
sessing an  acre  of  land  in  the  world,  and  having 
no  means  of  subsistence  except  plunder. 

The  intrepid  courage  of  these  adventurers 
rendered  them  not  only  formidable  to  ever)- 
state  in  Europe,  but  caused  them  to  he  courted 
by  the  greatest  monarchs,  who  frequently  availed 
themselves  of  their  ferocious  valour  in  war. 

Fauquemont  himself  was  always  addressed 
by  the  title  of  Sire— one  of  no  small  import  when 
apphed  before  the/amily  name — and  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  on  a  footing  with  the 
princes  of  the  empire.  In  reply  to  Robert,  he 
said: — 

"  Ho !  Seigneur,  wherefore  will  you  that  1 
swear — /  who  in  this  wide  world  possess  no 
single  foot  of  land  on  which  to  place  mine  own. 
— /,  who  in  leading  forth  my  troops  to  battle, 
do  but  achieve  my  craft,  and  earn  my  bread. 
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Why  should  /  swear  ?  Yet  be  it  so !  thus  for 
the  love  I  bear  to  you,  and  for  mine  honour's 
sake,  I,  by  our  most  blessed  Virgin,  swear,  that 
when  King  Edward  enters  France,  I,  foremost  of 
his  troops,  will  inarch  with  irane  j  and  carrying 
sword  and  desolation  through  the  land,  will 
spare  nor  church  nor  convent,  abbey  nor  altar, 
man  nor  beast,  nor  maid,  nor  woman  big  with 
child,  nor  infant  at  its  mother's  breast." 

These  must  have  been  sad  times,  indeed,  when 
princes  were  necessitated  to  employ  wretches 
like  this  Fauqucmont  and  his  gang ! 

These  vows  were  irrevocable.  The  Count  of 
Artois'  wishes  were  now  upon  the  point  of  being 
fulfilled.  He  kneeled  before  the  King,  and  re- 
newed his  vows  of  rassahige.  All  which  remained 
to  be  done,  was  to  decide  upon  tho  dislrihution 
of  the  troops,  a  part  of  wliich  was  to  sail  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Countess  of  Montfort,  whilst 
another  was  to  disembark  in  Hainault,  and 
thence  attack  France  on  her  Northern  frontiers. 
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ihem  to  Portflmouth,  and  prepnred  to  embaik  at 
the  next  fair  wind  which  ahould  spiiiig  up. 

I  will  not  stay  to  recount  the  number,  nor 
minutely  describe  the  various  kinds  of  vessels 
employed  on  this  occasion, — The  Paltandriet,  aa 
ihey  were  called,  for  the  transport  of  horses, 
with  huM^et,  or  port-holes,  in  their  bows, 
below  the  water-mark,  through  which  the  ani- 
mals were  embarked,  and  which  were  afterwards 
"  calked  and  stopped  up  as  close  as  a  large  ton 
of  wine,"  lest  the  water  should  rush  in.  The 
long  GaleoMet,  with  sharp-pointed  beaks,  to  run 
down  and  pierce  any  vessel  wliich  opposed  them, 
constructed  with  high  turretted  costlos  on  tbdr 
prows,  and  filled  with  archers,  ready  tx>  pour 
down  0.  torrent  of  arrows  on  any  enemy  which 
should  venture  an  attack. — ^Thc  wooden  bridges 
used  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  the  troops. — 
The  gunwales  of  the  vessels  emblazoned  from 
prow  to  poop  with  the  armorial  bearing  of  the 
chiefs  in  tlie  expedition. — llie  Seigneurs, — the 
Knights,  and  men-at-arms,  whose  brightly  po- 
lished annour  glittered  like  a  thousand  nurrors, 
OS  the  sun's  my  danced  upon  them. — ^The  javelin 
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Captain  cried  out — "  Is  your  work  done? — Arc 
we  ready  V — "  Yes  in  trutli  we  are !"  was  the 
reply.  The  cables  were  then  slipped  from  the 
capstans  ou  shore,  and  tlie  vessels  got  under  way, 
whilst  the  priests  and  clerks  on  board,  mounting 
on  the  castles,  chaunted  psalms  in  prabe  of  God, 
and  put  up  prayers  for  tlie  prosperity  of  the 
voyage.  When  these  had  ceased,  minstrels  of  a 
less  holy  order  struck  up  their  music,  and 

Till*  WW  da  vitb  merry  toinie, 

Will)  pipet,  Irumpe*.  uid  uhnt  there  to, 

Willi  IduiI  clairanci  Ihir  blew  aUoe. 

Tlic  gale  was  prosperous,  and  soon  brought 
them  under  tlic  western  cUfIs  of  the  lale  of 
Wight;  coasting  around  which,  they  arrived  at 
that  point  known  by  the  name  of  the  Needles: 
when  getting  into  the  open  sea,  they  stood  away 
for  tlie  opposite  sliore. 

It  was  on  tlie  third  day  of  their  voyage  that 
d'Artois  accosting  Manny— 

"  It  was  but  yesterday" — he  said,  "  that 
you  were  telling  me  of  a  dispute  which  you  had 
with  the  old  Seigneur,  yom  Sire,  and  which 
occasioned  your  coming  to  King  Edward'i  Court, 
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— have  you  not  since  returned  liome  to  see  your 
parents  ?" 

"  AJa«! — I  have  since  been  there,  but  was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  find  either  of  my 
parents  in  hfe.  My  mother  had  died  a  natural 
death,  if  indeed  my  abrupt  departure  from  borne 
did  not  partly  occasion  it ;  and  my  father — ah 
me  ! — he  had  been  murdered," 

^o  was  the  &ytor  of  snch  foul  deed  t" 

"  You  have  some  times,"  rephed  Manny, 
"  beard  me  tell  of  an  enmity  existing  betwixt 
my  Sire  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cambrai : 
occasioned  by  the  former  having,  at  a  tilt,  done 
to  death  a  certain  Gascon,  a  nephew  to  the  said 
Bbbop.  Well,  then,  be  taking  much  to  heart 
the  loss  of  this  relation,  maintained  against  every 
show  of  reason  that  my  Sire  had  done  it  pur- 
posely,  and  vrith  intent  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  an  ancient  grudge :  and  so  he  slurred  him 
with  the  name  of  murderer,  and  cited  him 
to  appear  in  bis  own  Court  at  Cambrai, 
there  to  clear  him  of  the  charge.  The  which, 
because  my  Sire  refused  to  do— what  hope  of 
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justice  had  he  there  forsootb! — my  Lord  of 
Cambrai  did  make  war  on  him,  aiid  [ircsaiug 
nil  his  vaasals  in  the  cause,  reduced  our  Cftstle 
to  the  last  extremity.  Natlilesa  &om  this  strait 
I  had  the  ^ood  luck  to  iree  him — I  overthrew 
the  Bishop's  chieftain,  and  made  him  prisoner." 

"  WeU,  but,  Manny,  how  came  your  parent 
to  be  murdered,  as  yuu  just  now  said?" 

"  Ay,  indeed!  my  good  lord,  and  i  have  the 
misery  of  thinking,  that  had  I  then  been  where 
I  then  should  have  been,  such  mischief  had  not 
chanced.  I  left  my  home,  ns  I  have  before  related, 
and  went  to  England  with  Messire  Froissart. 
^Wull,  after  I  had  tarried  in  that  coimtry  for 
some  little  time,  his  Grace  commissioned  roe  to 
go  with  the  Earl  of  Derby  ijiio  FUuders,  and  I 
took  this  opportunity  of  uniting  my  paternal 
mansion.— 'T was  then  lliat  I  first  learned  my 
mother's  death." 

"  And  your  other  parent. —  Was  he  then 
alive  f  or " 

"  No,  indeed,  he  too  was  gone.  I  heard  that 
the  Bishop  of  Cainbrai  had  so  severely  suf- 
fered by   the  defeat   1  gave  his   troops,   that, 
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bcyia  that  time  despairing  c 
compound  for  his  nepheW 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  It 
de  Compostella. 

This  was  agreed  to.  Myl 
and  was  on  his  return  to  Hi 
home  one  evening  to  hia; 
where  he  had  tarried  onU 
self  awliilc,  he  was  waylw 
foully  murdered.  I  atrov 
autliors  of  this  atrocious 
enquiry,  learned — from  i 
who  chanced  to  have  beer 
very  time,  and  had  himse 
tomb  in  a  small  chapel  of 
been  ordained  and  brough 
Vance  and  secret  approbat 
Bishop.  Well!"  Manny 
of  triumph,  "  my  goo.d  1/ 
of  revenge  on  my  poor  fat 
had  mine  of  liim. — I  quittt 
I  had  cleared  scores  vrit 
stone  of  his  castle  rested  a 

"  This  happened,  I  su^ 
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time  of  the  battle  at  Mortaigne,  which  obtained 
you  audi  renown  in  England  :  did  it  not  t"  en- 
quired Robert. 

"  Ay,  my  Lord,  it  did:  it  was  shortly  tStct- 
watds.  I  was  determined  not  to  return  to 
England  witliout  purchasing  myself  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing,  that  he  who  had  bereaved  mc 
of  a  parent  was  no  longer  alive  to  glory  in 
the  crime.  'Tis  my  design,  seeing  that  the 
war  may  chance  to  lead  us  near  the  spot,  to  go 
into  La  KeoUc,  have  my  father's  grave  dug 
up,  and  take  his  bones  to  England,  whence  I 
will  journey  into  Hainault,  for  the  purpose  of 
entombing  them  in  the  chapel  of  mine  own 
castle." 

"  Tis  piously  purposed,"  replied  his  compa- 
nion; "and  is,  methinks,  the  least  that  yuu 
may,  in  atonement,  do,  for  such  unnatural  con- 
duct,— at  least,  so  have  I  heard  you  name  it, — 
towards  your  sire  when  he  was  living.  But  tell 
me !  you  have  never,  since  first  leaving  home, 
had  any  tidings  of  the  Damoyselle  who  was  the 
original,  though  innocent  cauae  of  your  miidB- 
meanour." 
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lost  to  me: — no,  all  and  each  of  them  ia  writ 
upon  tlie  tablet  of  an  undying  memory,  and  ia 
most  dear  to  me. 

"  IxHtk  you,  my  Lord,"  he  continued,  after  b 
pause,  taking  a  golden  locket  from  his  iKPSom, — 
"  sec  what  she  gave  me  when  last  bidding  me 
adieu: — alas,  it  was  a  long  one!  I  have  had  it 
encased  in  Uiis  golden  box,  and  worn  it  about 
mo  ever  since." 

Tt'AidjftooV  the  trinket;  opening  which,  he 
Mw  a  long  lock  of  soft  glossy  hair,  of  k  light 
colour,  curled  up  witlmi.  Drawing  this  out, 
and  holding  it  by  the  thickest  end,  which  was 
lied  round  with  a  silken  thread,  the  hair  fell 
streaming  through  the  air. 

Robert  looked  attentively  at  it  for  some  time, 
and  then  returning  it  to  GauJticr, — "  I  must 
needs,"  he  said,  "  thiuk  this  is  beautiful,  no 
closely  doth  it  resemble  that  of  Jeanne's  when 
first  I  knew  her — when  first  I  loved  her ; — when 
•he  was  light  of  form,  and  £ur  in  face,  aa  ia 
your  Emily.  Ah,  me ! — what  have  not  time 
and  grief  brought  on ! — But,"  he  continued, 
'  what  ia  the  age  of  the  Lady  Emily  ?" 
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l|                               generaUy  known    and   i 
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of  meeting  sympathy;  so 
think  and  feel  as  they  th 
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tiy  him  and  his  dauie  with  as  much  care  and 
tenderness  as  if  site  had  been  their  own  child, 
was  nevertheless  in  nowise  related  to  them — that, 
in   truth,    her  parentage  was   unknown,    she 
having  been  found  by  the  Baron.  ♦•••••• 

De  Mauny  was  thus  continuing  to  disclose  all 
that  he  had  ever  heard  respecting  the  infancy  oi' 
his  mistress,  and  that  too  with  such  earnestness, 
as  to  prevent  him  from  semng  the  changes 
which  came  over  his  companion's  countenance 
at  certain  parts  of  the  detail:  when  their  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  called  oS*  by  hearing  several 
loud  shouts  above  deck,  and  then  a  rusiiing  of 
persons  through  the  hatches,  calling  to  arms, 
for  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  just  appeared 
ahead,  and  was  bearing  down  upon  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVI.  < 

i 

It  ia  now  time  to  return  to  Britany,  and  ^edt 
of  what  has  passed  there  since  Jeanne  de  MoDii 
fort  dispatched  her  envoy  to  the  English  Ca»||f 
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iheir  Birival,  find  there  was  nothing  more  to  du 
than  to  return  whence  they  cnme. 

In  pursuance  af  this  design,  they  had  laid 
dego  to  Rennea,  shortly  after  the  Countess  lel't 
it ;  and  succeeded  in  forcings  de  Cadoiidal,  the 
Castellan,  to  surrender.  This,  however,  lie  had 
not  consented  to  do,  but  on  condition  of  boin;; 
permitted  to  join  his  mistress  at  Hennebon. 

The  Court  parly  divided  lU  forcea  into  two 
bodies:  one  of  these  was  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Nonnandy  and  Charles  de  Blois, — the 
first  of  whom  afterwards  mounted  the  throne, 
under  the  name  of  Jean  the  second.  • 

The  other  division  of  the  army,,  led  on  by 
Prince  Louis  d'Eispagne,  was  besieging  a  castle 
ntuated  on  the  coast,  at  alraut  five  or  six  leagues 
fironi  Henni^bon,  named  Le  d^qttet,  which 
Jeanne  had  lately  garrisoned,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  de  Cadoudal,  whom  she  sent  ti» 
sui>ei8ede  the  former  governor. 

The  new  Castellan  was  accompanied,  not  only 
by  troops,  but  by  a  certain  number  of  females, 
over  whom  Emily  was  placed  as  chief:  who 
were   to  perform  the  office  of  nurses  to  the 
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wounded — an  occupat^ 
days  peculiar  to  wonim 
maids  and  matrons  of  tl 

In  tliua  separating  1 
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■dvis&lile  to  follow,  and  which  on  trial  was  found 
to  have  been  judicious ;  iajing,  therefore,  her 
private  inclinations  aside,  or  rather  sacriiidng 
them  to  the  general  good,  she  determined  to 
•end  her  on  to  Le  Conquot,  whore  she  would  be 
useful, — not  only  in  tending  the  wounded,  but 
in  mnny  other  ways. 

No  art  which  human  ingenuity  could  contrive, 
no  effort  human  valour  dared  venture  on,  was 
un attempted  by  the  Countoes  lu  defence  of 
Hennebon : — this  last  forlorn  hope  which  now 
remained  to  her  of  final  success  against  her 
enemies. 

A  messenger,  dispatched  by  the  Count  of 
Artois  immediately  after  the  ceremony  of  the 
Heron  VotD,  had  arrived  :  informing  her  of  the 
preparations  Edward  was  making.  TTiis  served 
to  inspirit  her  anew. — Daily  was  she  clothed  in 
the  armour  which  she,  for  the  first  time,  put  on 
at  Rcnncs;  umI,  mounted  on  her  high-spirited 
destrier,  almost  hourly  was  she  employed  in 
galloping  up  aud  down  the  town,  through  every 
street,  uid  from  post  to  post,  inciting  the  troops 
to  a  renewal  of  exertion,  by  promising  them 
i3 
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been  tampering  in  an  u 

the  soldiers,  and  at  las 

them  resolve  to  surrendi. 

The   Countess,   who 

intrigue  which    was    gc 

immediately    into   the  v 

' 

spirators,  hoping  thus  b 

found    and  crush  the 

forming.      But  the   encr 

vances — the  soldiery  wa; 

Bishop  so  eloquent  in  pt 

ran  by  a  longer  delay. 
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there  was  of  receiving  su 

that  Jeanne  found  herselJ 
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that  unless  tliey  arrived  witUin  the  space  ol" 
tlirec  (Uys,  she  would  capitulate,  luid  surreuder 
the  town  to  the  Duke. 

The  three  days  expired.  The  troops  become 
clamorous  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
mise made  to  them:  every  thing  tlireatened 
mutiny,  unless  their  requests  should  be  granted. 

The  Countess,  wondering  what  could  occaxioii 
the  long  delay  of  her  allies — boiling  with  anger 
and  disdain  against  the  Bishop — distracted  wilh 
apprehensions — in  despair,  and  yet — spite  of 
despair,  and,  as  it  were,  unconsciously — still 
clinging  to  hope,  mounted  upon  the.  roof  ol 
tlie  highest  turret,  and  Ironing  on  one  of  'n> 
crenellatvd  battlemcnls,  whence  she  could  com- 
mand an  immense  extent  of  ocean,  kept  g'txin^ 
to  the  utmost  stretch  ofviuontovrarda  that  reaeli 
of  land,  which  is  called  tlie  Point  de  Petmack, 
and  the  I*ff!  de  Jmsattx, — the  direction  iu 
which  the  English  ought,  if  tliey  tame  «l  all. 
to  appear. 

She  eoul4  perecivf  nothiog  but  sea  luid  air. 
Still  stic  gaxed  on. —  In  tbfr  n 
despair  she  gaoed.  •   •  •  •  • 


"  Jesu  Maria  1 — wliati 

Straining  her  sight  to 
leaning  over  tlie  battleme 
herself  more  nearly  to  tfa 
tioUi  she  observed,  upon 
the  welkin,  a  light-cotam 
— she  could  not  surely 
might  be — of  c 
the  glad  wind  towards  he 
a  silver  cloud  arising  froi 
her  witii  false  hopes,  but 
should  eventually  pro¥B 
creased  in  bigness.*  •  ♦ 

"Friends,  friends — ou 
brave  and  generous  Enj 
surrender,  victory !" 

She  strode  along  the  pi 
tho  dcMjrway.  Already 
assembled  in  the  court  Iw 
which  of  their  number  she 
and  if  refused,  violently 
the  keys  lianging  at  hei 
Herv6  de  Leon,  between 
a  convention  had  been  ma 
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tieneath  the  walls,  in  full  cxpeetaney  of  re- 
ceiving the  promised  prize. 

Suddenly,  she  was  heard  descending  the 
vtaire.  At  the  next  instant  the  clangor  of  her 
iron  rowcb  striking  against  the  pavement,  and 
of  her  sword  and  buckler  swinging  from  side  to 
side,  and  beating  against  her  massive  armour  at 
each  quick  stride  she  made,  resounded  through 
the  lofty  hall  as  she  approached. 

The  gate  leading  into  the  balUum,  was  ajar, 
but  yet  so  sufficiently  closed,  as  to  hide  her 
from  the  view  of  those  who  were  on  its  opposite 
Bide.  Fixing  both  hands  upon  it,  and  exerting 
her  utmost  slrengUi,  she  Hung  its  bivalves  open, 
and    stood    before  her   craven    and  rebellious 


"  Cowarda  ["•••••• 

She  rested  a  few  moments  to  look  around  her; 
and  then  descending  till  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  ground,  she  called  out: — 

"  Factious  wretches!  Told  I  you  not  that 
succour  would  arrive?  Whenever  found  ye  me 
deceive  youT     In  less  tlian  two  hours  hence-. 


the  English  fleet  will  \ 
them' — myself  have 
dear  Irionds,"  she  cont 
the  fiilncss  of  her  joy  »t 
she  (brgot  t^ 
she  waa  addressing — '*' 
call  back  your  courage.- 

The  effect  of  this  oddii 
and  complete  as  the  Com 
She  was  answered  by  loi 
almost  all  who  heard  it. 
present  who  had  no  reaso 
the  chiefs  of  the  consj 
the  principal  w 
good  cause  to  apprehend 
be  reUeved,  and  Jeanne 
sesaor  of  full  authority,  1 
sare  his  head  from  the  e 

He  therefore  attempt 
waver  in  tlieir  fidelity,  1 
expected  succour  ha^i, 
the  town  was  now  at  tl 
and  that  the  enemy  waa 
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hy  a  bread) ;  so  that  unless  they  merited  mercy 
by  an  immediate  surrender,  tbey  all  risked  being 
put  to  the  BM-ord. 

Finding  them  not  now  so  ready  as  heretofore 
to  listen  to  his  arguments,  he  next  essayed  enMing 
suspicion  on  the  Countess's  report,  by  snying — 
thus  in  order  at  all  events  to  gain  time — that 
perhaps  she  inigbt  have  been  deceived,  and  have 
mistaken  tlic  Genoese  fleet  for  that  ol"  I^ngland. 

"  Let  any  one,"  exclaimed  the  Countess, 
"  wbo  doubtvth  mine  assertion,  mount  up  upon 
the  tower,  and  verify  its  truth." 

There  needed  no  further  permission.  With 
eager  gladness  an  hundred  of  the  band  rushed 
crowding  forward  through  the  portal,  and, 
speedily  as  liope  could  carry  them,  ascendetl  the 
winding  staircase  to  the  ainnmit  of  ihc  tower. 
Tlie  fleet  was  tiifit  approaching  before  a  prospe- 
rous gale,  which  bore  it  directly  towards  the 
harbour.  Too  distant  as  yet  to  have  its  banners 
perceived  by  the  observers,  it  was  still  near 
enough  to  be  distinguished,  by  its  general  appear- 
ance, as  English.  A  glad,  triumphant  shout  of 
many  voices,  mingled  into  one,  was  beard  above. 
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purchase  iU  iinmmiity.  Thia  tell  your  brother, 
&nd  thereto  add,  that  he  and  I  will  speak  anoo 
of  matters.  He  hath  not  taken  oa  him  holy 
orders.  He  solely  hath  disgraced — no,  not  him- 
•elf — his  name.  Begone,  Sir!  Go  ye,"  she 
continued,  fixing  her  eyes  on  two  henchmen 
she  saw  standing  by — "  Go,  and  conduct  your 
traitor  to  the  gates." 

The  plume  of  white  feathers  fixed  upon  her 
]ielmet  following  the  inclination  of  her  neck, 
bont  slightly  forward,  aa  she  haughtily  nodded 
to  the  Bishop  in  token  of  dismission. 


p 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  Countess's  next  concern  waa  to  prepare  ( 
lor  the  good  accommodation  of  her  friend 
ordering  the  hall' and  other  chambers  to  be  hang 
with  tapestry,  she  again  ascended  the  tower,  to 
feast  her  eyes  with  gazing  upon  the  fleet  of  her 
liberators;  who,  having  doubled  Le  C^  de  i 
tOrient,  and  antered  the  little  bay  into  which 
the  Blavel  empties  itself,  were  now  pulling 
their  vessels  up  agiunst  the  stream,  with  a 
strength  and  velocity  which  promised  a  speedy 
tennination  to  the  labour. 

In  less  dian  an  hour's  time,  the  large  sweeps 
were  heard  rattling  on  the  decks  as  the  rowers 
shipped  them,  and  then  prepared  to  disembark. 
Seeing  this,  Jeanne,  accompanied  by  all  the 
Barons,   Knights,   and   Ladies  in   the   castle. 
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«s  also  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  quay:  when  accostinj^  the 
Count  of  Artois  and  de  Mauny,  she  embraced 
them  and  their  companions  several  times,  one 
after  the  other,  like  a  brave  and  noble  lady. — 
"  VinI  baker  Mensire  GaiUtier  de  Mrutny  et  tea 
compactions  let  une  aprh  lee  atdlres,  deux  ffni 
tm  trois,  comme  une  vaillante  dame."  An  ex- 
pression lued  by  I'roisaart,  and  which,  as  Saiat«- 
Pelaye  rcmarlis,  well  serves  to  denote  the  man- 
ners of  the  age. 

ThuH  then  the  long-expected  succour  bad  at 
last  arrived  in  harbour:  but  there  yet  remained 
much  to  be  done  ere  Jeanne  would  be  placed  in 
peaceable  possession  of  tlie  contested  pronnce. 

Every  one  on  board  being  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  it  was  necessary  for  all  of  them  to  have 
a  few  hours  of  repose  before  entering  on  fresh 
labours. 

On  the  following  day>  aa  de  Mauny  and  his 
companions  were  going  over  the  castle,  in  order 
to  instruct  themsolvea  in  iu  localities,  and  then 
judge  how  best  Uiey  might  defend  iho  place  and 
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annoy  the  foe  :  he  looked  out  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  hall,  and  perceiving  an  enormous 
battering  ram,  that  the  besiegers  were  impelling 
with  all  their  might  against  the  ramparts,  in 
which  they  threatened  soon  to  make  a  breach, 
exclaimed — 

"  I  am  much  minded  to  take  a  few  hundred 
of  mine  archers,  and  make  a  sally  on  these 
knaves ; — 'twould  be  pleasant  enough,  methinks, 
to  set  fire  to  that  huge  machine,  and  see  it  in  a 
blaze. — Will  any  second  me  in  tlus  emprise  !" 

He  needed  not  to  repeat  the  question.  The 
Count  of  Artois,  de  Clisson,  and  Yves  de  Treai- 
quidi,aiiswereditwith  one  glad  assent;  and  were 
just  leaving  the  chamber  to  executethe  project, 
when  they  beheld  the  Countess  entering  it  with 
her  child. 

"  Whither  so  fast,  my  Lords  V  she  enquired ; 
and  being  informed  of  their  intention, — "  thia 
project  likes  me  well,"  she  replied;  "  but  it 
shall  ne'er  be  said,  bo  many  gallant  gentle- 
men have  crossed  the  sea  to  succour  Jeanne  de 
Montfort, — and  that  this  Jeanne  refused  to  Ijalp 
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them  in  their  efforts. — Wait  ye  here,  my  lords, 
awhile,— and  in  brief  space  I  will  again  be  with 
you." 

Thus  saying,  she  left  the  chamber, — and  hav- 
ing delivered  the  child  to  his  governor,  returned, 
and  descended  nith  the  rest  into  the  bullium, 
where,  collecting  nil  the  archers  and  otlii;r  sol- 
diery of  which  they  dared  disgarrison  the  place, 
■lie  commanded  the  gates  to  be  suddenly  Hung 
open,  and  ilien  sallied  forth  on  the  besiegers, — 
who,  not  expecting  them,  were  thrown  into  con- 
fu^on,  and  quitting  the  machine,  left  it  in  the 
possession  of  their  cnomics. 

Thus  far  the  aihenture  had  proceetlcd  prosper- 
ously ;  but  the  Duke,  hearing  of  what  had  hap- 
led,  came  up  with  a  large  force  of  men, 
rbich  he  so  marshalled  between  the  town  and 

le  Countess's  troops,  as  to  cut  off  their  return 


Seeing  this,   de  Mauny  cried  out: — "  Silh 

|henthesc  good  folk  thus  hem  us  from  our  homes, 

1  aoem  not  minded  we  should  lodge  to-night 

n  our  own  good  cahbans — wlmt  if  we  seek 

!     Let  u>  push  on  towards  the  cha- 
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teau  of  J..e  Conquet.  Tis  not,  I'm  told,  above 
five  leagues  off.  The  gentlo  damoyseUe,  of 
whom  the  Countess  spake  to  us,  is  sore  beset  bj 
Louis ;  hnply  we  may  got  there  in  time  to  help 
her  in  a  strait." 

A  proposal  of  this  sort,  having  the  relief  of 
females  for  its  object,  was  sure  of  being  ac- 
ceded to  by  such  chivalrous  warriors;  besides 
which,  the  very  danger  of  the  undertaking 
pleased  every  one,  at  a  time  when  an  exhibition 
of  personal  valour,  rather  than  a  proper  militarj- 
discipline,  was  ambitioned  by  all  combatants. 
So,  instantly,  on  hearing  de  Mauny's  words,  and 
without  more  ado,  they  wheeled  round  to  the 
left,  and  galloping  away  in  tlie  direction  of  Le 
Conquet,  staid  not  imtU  arrived  at  a  small  Til- 
lage called  Belz,  situated  at  about  a  league 
short  of  it- 
Here,  pulling  up  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces  around  the 
castle  of  Le  Conqiiet,  they  received  a  veiy  dif- 
ferent account  from  what  th^  wished,  or  had 
indeed  anticipated. 

Louis  d'Espagne  had  not  only  come  to  assist 
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tlte  King  with  land  forces,  but  bad  also  brought 
with  luni  a  iiiivai  armament,  which,  joinetl  to 
that  of  llie  Genoese,  kept  coasting  round  t]ie 
shores  of  Britany  for  the  purpose  of  intercept- 
ing the  English  ;  and  it  was  with  thoin  that  the 
British  fleet  had  fallen  in,  as  described  in  a 
former  chapter. 

The  two  powers  were  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  an  engagement :  when — fortunately  for  the 
latter,  whoso  vessels  were  inferior  in  size  to 
those  of  their  opponents — a  Kuddeu  tempest 
arose,  and  separating  them,  drove  the  Spaniards 
and  Genoese  to  the  South,  towards  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  whilst  the  English  were  lucky  onotigh 
tu  run  tlietr  vessels  into  a  smBll  harbour  in  the 
Jtl€  d'Ovesmnt,  off  Brest ;  where  tliey  remained 
in  safety,  till  tlie  storm  abating,  allowed  them 
to  pursue  their  voyage. 

The  only  serious  mischief  experienced  in  this 
adventure  was  the  delay  it  bad  occasioned.  The 
reader  has  already  seen  how  the  garrison  wns  on 
the  point  of  surrender,  wlieii  Robert  and  de 
Manny  arrived  in  its  relief. — A  few  hours  more 
and  it  would  luvc  hoen  too  late, — the  Countess 
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would  have  been  delivered  to  her  foes,  «nd, 
most  probably,  confined  in  the  tower  of  the 
Louvre  with  her  aunt. 

With  her  freedoin,  the  war  would  hare  termi- 
nated, and  the  English  would  ne^'er,  perhaps, 
have  sate  foot  in  that  part  of  France,  nor  iti 
monarchs  held  its  sceptre. — Oo  what  a  nothing 
rests  the  fate  of  empires ! — ^Yet  we  are  proud, 
forsooth!  and  take  airs,  and  call  ourselves  the 
lords  of  the  creation ;  round  a  small  speck  of 
which  we  strut,  as  though  we  really  were  some- 
thing more  than  despicable  things, — £a  paurre 
Nature  kumaine  ! 

The  delay,  therefore,  was  hut  of  small  moment 
as  far  as  Kenncbon  was  concerned ;  but  it 
had  proved  fatal  to  Le  Conqnet,  for  Louis 
d'Espagne  had  but  on  the  day  previous  to 
d'jVrtois'  arrival  obhged  it  to  surrender.  This 
news  had  not  reached  Hennebon,  tliat  town 
being  so  blockaded  on  every  aide  towards  the 
land,  as  to  admit  of  neither  ingress  nor  egress 
but  by  water. 

Such  were  the  sad  Udings  which  greeted  them 
on  entering  Belz.     It  was  said,  also,  that  the 
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King  of  France,  eager  to  terminate  the  contest, 
had  Tcaolved  to  lend  his  personal  lUsistaDce 
towards  doing  so:  and,  that  having  marched 
&om  Paria  with  the  design  of  sitting  down 
before  Hennebon,  he  had,  when  within  a  ahort 
distance  of  it,  heard  of  the  advances  wliich  Louis 
was  uiakiiig  towards  the  finul  reduction  of  Le 
Conquet,  and,  therefore,  turning  aside  from 
the  route,  gone  on  to  this  latter  place,  thinking 
that  its  capture  would  facilitate  that  of  the 
former. 

On  his  arrival,  he  found  that  that  which  be 
intended  to  have  furthered,  was  already  accom- 
plished. De  Cadoudal,  sc^eing  it  was  utterly 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  dilapidated  state 
of  the  ramparts,  to  holdout  longer:  had  sent 
word  tliat  he  was  ready  to  capitulate ;  and  had 
actually  retired  into  the  Keep,  with  the  design  of 
making  tlie  best  terms  he  could  with  the  enemy. 
These  were  £ar  from  advantageous : — he  and  all 
the  soldiery-  were  to  remain  prisoners  of  war, — 
to  be  released  only  by  a  ransom,  which,  usually, 
at  least,  was  rated  at  a  year's  income  of  the 
captive's  estate. 

VOL.  HI,  K 
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Ihe  cMfle  of  LaCcayia^Miiig  JKiKfiiiVtfit 

ii.  Ill Tilling  nil.  Ill  fiiiif  liini  itiiMiil  it,  ial 

tai  baie^  ^ffi^xld^  JMBOMoteiaft  fir  Ac 
tnx^  wtiich  Mptimd'it;  Hwt'Siiiag.'ooiiteBted 
Innelf  vUh^tcJdng  bir  tntoim  a  {tlain  oion- 
vvfiidnflj-'aittutted'at'K  mufi  diitaiwe  dience, 

fate,kiiow»bylil«iMBa*afLii»iwwi.i   ^^ 

account,  were  not  struck  with  constermtioii, 
both  at  the  loss  of  Le  Cooquet,  and  at  the  unex- 
pected aVrival  of  the  King's  troops ;  or  ^o  did 
not  look  on  thebe  occuirencetras  a  sad  prognostic 
of  the  final  event  of  the  contest.'  The  Count  of 
ArtoiB  waa  the  only  one  amid  them  who  shewed 
no  sign  of  sorrow  at  the  relation.  On  the  con- 
trarf,  forgetting  the  general  good'  of  the  catue 
he  had  come  to  uphold,  in  the  unspe^Eable  r^- 
-tures  he  had  so  oflen  Bntidpated,-and  now  found 
himself  on  the  very  ere  of '  taating,^-those  of 
d^g  -his  sword  in  the  blood  ot  a  detestedfoe, — 
he  exclaimed, — 
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**  Now,  then,  God  be  praised,  for  he  hath 
holp  me  more  than  I  did  hope ! — Philip ! — ^my 
long  loved,  honor'd,  bosom  friend,  how  do  I  pant 
to  clasp  thee  !** 


k2 


C^JLS'TJSR  ^y^^. 


Ok  a  nanow  strip  of  land,  AootSngtoxlhtom 

distance  of  nearly  tliree  leagues  into  the  sea, 
and  whicli  is  known  hy  the  appellation  of  Fltie 
de  Conqvet:  anciently  stood  a  fortress  named 
afler  the  peninsula  on  which  it  was  placed,  and 
called  Le  CH&teau  de  le  Conquet. 

Situated  high  upon  the  defile  which  connected 
this  almost  island  with  the  main  land,  and  being 
surrounded  on  two  aides  by  the  ocean,  the  cas- 
tle was  considered,  when  in  good  repair,  and  weD 
garrisoned,  as  almost  impregnable;  in  truth, 
had  it  been  defended  by  its  full  complement  of 
men,  Louis  d'Espagne  might  have  sate  down 
before  it  for  many  months  longer,  without  reiq*- 
ing  much  advantage  &om  the  d^e. 
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But,  unfortunately  for  the  Countess  of  Mont- 
fort,  the  troops  which  she  was  able  to  spare  for 
its  defence  would  have  been  found  barely  auffi- 
cieot  to  have  manned  a  fortress  of  half  its  sise ; 
these,  however,  had  done  their  best  to  make  up, 
by  valour,  for  a  defett  in  ntimber.  They  had 
well  pcrfonned  their  duty,  and  de  Cadoudal  did 
not  surrender  till  the  battering  ram  had  made  so 
large  a  breach  in  the  walls,  as  to  render  any 
furtlier  resistance  an  act  of  folly. 

To  recapture  this  place,  and  liberate  the  cas- 
tellaa  and  hia  brave  soldiers,  but,  above  all,  to 
give  freedom  to  the  ladies  who  liad  so  generously 
exposed  their  safety  for  the  public  benefit,  was 
the  first  idea  which  occurred  to  almost  ci,-ery  one 
present :  and  to  have  effected  this  might  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  so  extremely  arduous  an  un- 
dertaking, as  tile  enemy,  by  the  very  act  of 
demohshing  tlie  walls,  in  order  to  make  a  pas- 
sage for  themselves,  had  afforded  means  of  en- 
traitce  to  others. 

Tot,  to  liavo  retaken  this  fort,  when  Philip 
was  encamped  so  ucar,  would  but  have  been  to 
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This  counsel,  therefore,  of  marching  towards 
the  King's  encampment,  being  acceded  to,  it 
unlf  remained  to  put  it  into  immediate  execu- 
tion, and  thus  take  the  enemy  imawaree. 

On  leading  England,  in  addition  to  being 
constituted  general,  or  commander-in-chief,  of 
the  expedition,  d'Artois  had  had  five  hundred 
men  at  arms,  besides  a  large  numht-r  of  archera 
and  Hohilers,  entrusted  to  his  speciitl  care,  and 
intended  to  sene  him  as  a  body-^oard. 

De  Mauny  and  the  other  chiefs  had  aI»o  a 
certain  number  assigned  to  them.  With  these, 
joined  to  those  of  the  Countess,  and  accompanied 
by  several  of  the  principal  seigneurs  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
the  English,  had  come  with  their  vassala  to  offer 
assistance,  they  proceede<l  towards  the  King's 
camp. 

It  was  now  about  tluree  o'clock  in  the  Kft«i^ 
noon.  The  escoutes  were  sent  forward  to  ob- 
serve the  aspect  of  alTairs,  and  see  wlicther  the 
enemy  was  remaining  quietly  in  their  encamp- 
ment, or  employed  in  foraging  the  country, — 
and  were  ordered,  in   either  case,   to  return 
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Thus  much  he  had,  he  aaid,  learned  from 
the  pcasKiitrj- ;  but  that,  following  the  direction 
indicated  to  him,  he  had  himstlf  seen  the  King's 
party,  roaming  over  the  country,  and  apparently 
occupied  in  noticing  its  position  and  localities. 

"  And  at  how  great  a  distance  from  the  camp, 
and  in  which  quarter  of  the  country  may  bis 
Grace  be?"  demanded  tJie  Count  of  Artois. 

"  Please  you,  my  Lord,"  n^plied  the  man, 
"  his  Grace  was  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
the  camp  when  I  observed  the  party :  aud,  on  the 
furUier  side  of  the  lake,  at  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  bow  shots  from  the  water." 

"  Of  how  many,  say  you,  consisted  the 
party !" 

"  I  may  not  justly  reply  to  this  query,  my 
Lord,  seeing  that  many  of  them  might  have  been 
hidden  from  me,  by  the  wood  and  the  declivi- 
ties o'er  which  they  were  then  passing ;  and  that  I 
myself  was  forced  to  use  much  caution  to  avoid 
being  espied;  but  as  nigh  as  I  may  reckon, 
then  were  from  an  bondred  to  an  hundred  and 
fifty  in  sight." 

"  De  Mauny,"  said  d' Artois,  turning  round 
k3 
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a  private  injury  to  revenge — you  nought  but  a 
public  duty  to  fulfil.  Seek  proiit  to  the  Count- 
ess's cause,  and  to  King  Edward's  honour,  and 
'twill  be  done. — Farewell !" 

Saying  tills,  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
he  began  tu  busy  himself  with  picking  out  some 
of  the  best  amongst  the  Englii^  archera  to 
accompany  him ;  when  liaving  chosen  about  on 
hundred  of  these,  and  added  between  two  and 
three  times  the  number  of  light  horsemen,  he 
ordered  the  scout  to  lead  on  and  show  the  way. 

"  'Tia  much  if  I  can  find  them  agaiu  now,  my 
Lord,"  said  tlie  man,  when  they  had  advanced 
some  paces.  "  I'll  not  warrant  to  do't.  Tig 
now  a  good  apace  gone  by  that  last  I  saw  them. 
Thoy  must  have  moved  far  since  then," 

"  True,  true ;  but  whither  thinkest  thou  Uiey 
be  gone,  sirrah  ?  What  direction  did  ihey  fol- 
low?" 

"  They  did  pursue  no  certain  and  assured 
line  whatever,  my  Lord;  but  seemed  to  be  tra- 
versing the  country  xig-zagedly,  as  though  to 
leam  its  poaitions,  and  how  it  lay.  They  wore 
roajning  about,  here,  Uiere,  and  every  where  the 
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he  had  last  seen  them ;  but  that  he  had  met 
some  peasaaUi,  who  told  him  they  had  seen  the 
troop  take,  at  first,  a  nonh-eastcrly  direction 
towards  Pluviguon,  a  small  village  thereabouts : 
but  that  it  could  not  have  proceeded  far,  for 
they  shortly  afterwards  observed  it  return,  and 
then  take  the  route  leading  to  the  camp.  The 
man  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  answer 
for  the  truth  of  the  relation,  he  having  himself 
ascended  an  eminence,  and  seen  them  winding 
leisurely  tlirough  the  rough,  uneven  path  beneath. 
"  Quick  then,  quick,  lead  the  way  !  bring  us 
in  front,  so  as   to    be   betwixt  them    and    the 

At  the  pace  they  rode,  there  was  but  little 
fear  of  their  not  overtaking  persons  whose  ob- 
ject was  not  haste ;  but  who  were  riditig  leisurely 
along,  either  for  amusement  or,  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  localities  of  the  country. 

In  truth,  they  bad  not  proceeded  far,  when  the 
scout,  bearing — as  he,  from  habit  in  his  pro- 
fession, could  more  readily  do  than  others,— 
the  neighing  of  horses  at  some  distance,  nuule 
the  troop  turn  off  a  Uttlc  to  the  \e(t,  so  as  to  be 
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flowed  through  it.  Poindngto  oneendoftliisithe 
guide  madfe  the  Count  d'Artois  observe  the  road 
by  which,  he  assured  Uim,  tliehoslUe  party  must 
necessarily  pass,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  camp. 

In  casting  bia  eyes  tow&rds  the  spot,  Robert 
saw  that  the  road  was  cut  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  opposite  hill,  aitd  that  it  run  along  it  the 
whole  extent  of  the  valley,  as  far  at  least, 
as  he  could  see.  There,  then,  he  thought  woiUd 
be  a  fit  and  commodious  place  to  await  the  foe. 

Crossing  tlierefore  the  rivulet,  and  going  to 
ihe  oilier  side  of  the  valley:  he  ordered  the 
archers  lo  dismount,  and,  climbing  the  hill,  so 
to  dispose  themselves  beliind  the  rocks, — of 
which  there  were  many,  and  large  ones,  in  that 
place— as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  enemy,  and  also 
to  keep  their  shafts  fixed  in  llteir  bow-«tringi, 
but  not  to  discharge  tlicm  until  he  gxre  tha 
word ;  which  when  he  did,  they  were  to  let  fly 
upon  tliat  side  on  which  the  king  KOt  tot,  bo 
iimthe  might  not  l»  wounded  by  the    arrowK. 

Itaring  thus  arranged  llie  archeni  to  bis  mind, 
he  next  placed  the  otlier  men  where  he  ihoiufht 
they  might  be  inoi't  serviceable  ill 


Jkt  laagA  •m;  tUa(  Wag  fnfmi,  h> 
HMdfdimbedsfevjnai^lkaUl:  and  them, 


Wag  hnMstf  MM,  be  OMld  mv  dl  tlHt  pMMd 
Wnr,  kaittk  datt, ;t^italtag  nrpwftiKT 
«<t»fc»'lMlllMll:  ^i.^T:.':': 
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He  had  waited'here  but  a  few  seconds,  when 
a  distant  trampling  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  the 
sound  of  voices,  were  heard  at  unequal  intervals, 
either  as  the  gale  brought  it  forward,  or  as  the 
cavaliers,  by  turning  round  some  angle  in  the 
wood,  or  projecting  points  of  the  hill,  allowed  it 
to  reach  him.  It  grew  louder  and  louder. — His 
heart  beat  and  throbbed  as  though  it  would 
have  leaped  &om  out  his  bosom.  They  came 
in  sight,  and  were  juat  winding  down  the  wood- 
canopied  declivity,  which  terminated  in  the  vale. 

The  foremost  horseman  of  the  troop  had  now 
arriTed  on  level  ground.  Tliey  observed  no 
order  whatever,  as  on  a  march;  but  Bnding 
themselves  in  an  open  plain,  each  took  the  line 


wlucli  bnt  pUaaed  hiint— wane  mat  in  oonqM- 
lUM  of  finu  ov  fif^  Mne  of  m/ae,  otkea  td 
lew;  iA3at  wns  agun  lode  along  smgitf,— 
Hare,  m»  a  fsw  stop^Bg  to  look  at  the  Me- 
nery — in  that  place,  beantifiil; — tlterei  othen 
amowd  themMlrea  'With  ezeKudng  their  •teeda 
in  le^ng  aciOH  the  livnleL 

D'Axtcoa  loalia^-attnif^^yt  die  Mronl 
gnn^,  audtriedto  dirtingniiihthe  King  amongaC 
tfiwg;  .lie.iwiio>.of  Jlfato-niifchwr.-  . 

"  How  is  this! — ^hath  the  guide  been  miain- 
fonned  ?" — Another  party  appears  in  Tiew. 

"  He  MUST  be  thereT' 

He  waited  its  approach. 

"No!" 

His  heart  sickened  with  disappointment — 
Still  he  suffered  them  to  pa^s  unmolested. — 
"  Why,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  should  I,  in  cold 
blood,  destroy  those  poor  stragglers,  who  have 
not  wronged  me ! — Perhaps,  too,"  he  added  with 
a  sigh,  "perhaps,  too,  they  have  wives,  who 
will  weep  for  them, — and  children,  who  require 
their  care  and  tenderness.  Ay,  such  care  and 
tenderness  as  Philip  de  Valois — curse  on  the 
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tainted  name  1  bars  ma  from  bestowing  upon 
mine." 

Thinking  that  the  last  picket  had  ^ne  by, 
and  that  there  was  no  longer  any  chance  of 
meeting  the  King  that  day :  he  was  just  on  the 
point  of  abandoning  his  original  project  in  de- 
q)air,  and  of  calling  to  his  men  to  remount  and 
return,  when  he  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  an- 
other party  of  horsemen  coming  slowly  on  to- 
wards him.  His  heart  beat  again ; — he  waited 
their  approach  : — they  came  more  near.  It  u>a» 
the  King !  Yes !  it  was  he  himself,  in  close 
converse  with  the  Viscount  de  Rohan, — one 
whose  name,  if  I  mistake  not,  now  appears  for 
nearly  the  first  time  in  history,  but  whose 
family  still  exists,  and  whose  repreaentative, 
quartering  the  fleur  de  lis,  is  styled  Prince. 

There  were  alto  some  others  around  and  be- 
hind, bat  these  he  noted  not, — ^knew  not, — cared 
not  for. 

He  distinctly  lieard  his  own  name  pronounced ; 
though  what  was  said  of  him  ho  could  not  dis- 
tinguish, the  distance  between  him  and  the 
speakers  being  too  great;   but   diey  had,  he 
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thought,  evidently  heard  of  Iiis  arrival  from 
England ;  for  the  words — thnt  traitor — reached 
his  ear  to  make  him  tremble  with  indignatioo; 
for  he  naturally  enough,  though  perhaps  erro- 
neously, took  it  for  granted  that  the  speaker  had 
applied  it  to  himself.  They  spoke  also  of  the 
late  capture  of  Le  Conquet — at  least,  so  he  con- 
jectured from  hearing  them  talk  of  Louis ;  and 
supposing  they  meant  Louis  d'Espagne — though, 
in  truth,  they  might  have  meant  one  of  the 
several  other  persons  bearing  the  same  christian 
name. 

Still  they  kept  approaching,  till  within  a  few 
paces  of  him,  when  his  thoughts  were  far  too 
busy  to  mind  their  conversation. 

Nou>  is  the  moment  come!  Now  he  sees 
before  him, — him  who  had  been  his  earliest, 
dearest  friend  —  him  whom  he  had  loved  In 
youth,  served  in  manhood,  affectioned  always. 
The  brother  of  his  consort — him  who,  misguided 
by — he  knew  not  whom,  had  broken  the  chain 
which  so  long  had  linked  thera, — had  given  his 
name  to  be  a  by-word  of  reproach — covered  him 
with  infamy — banished  him  his  country — Impri- 
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Boned  hU  Countess,  a  ivife  he  loved,  as  mco  love 
not,  or  can  love — had  ruined  him — Ae  now  stands 
within  his  grasp,  and  in  his  power ! 

"  Trur  foei  ooce  met,  pe'ei  pul  till  death." 

"  Ho! — sundl"  he  shouted  forth,  as  coming 
from  out  the  covert,  he  placed  htinseit'  in  the 
middle  of  tlie  i)oth  which  the  King  and  his  party 
were  pursuing. 

"  Treason,  treason! — hither! — back!— rally 
round  his  Grace  \"  was  uttered  by  a  dozen  voices 
at  onc0,  calling  out  to  those  who  had  proceeded 
them. 

D'Artois  turned  himself  half  round  to  the 
place  where  his  men  lay  concealed.^ 

"  Bowmen,  appear!" 

On  the  instant,  a  rustling  sound  was  heard; 
and  the  King,  on  looking  up,  perceived  rising, 
as  it  were  by  enchatitmeitt,  through  the  wood, 
and  on  the  rocks  immediately  above  him,  the 
figures  of  eighty  or  an  hundred  archers,  vari- 
ously disposed  along  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

Some  of  them  were  grouped  together  in  com- 
panies of  live  or  six — some  in  larger  numbeiv ; 
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whilst  here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  soUlaij 
&rcher  standing  above  and  separate  irom  his 
comrades,  awaiting  that  word  which  was  to  aarj 
death  to  some  of  the  foes  heneath.  Some,  ognin, 
still  remained  half  concealed  behind  the  rocks 
beneath  which  they  had  been  crouching ;  whilst 
others,  having  leaped  upon  the  rocks  themselves 
were  wholly  visible.  The  rest,  partly  sheltered 
from  view,  stood  lurking  behind  the  trunks  cf 
the  huge  gnailed  oaks  which  rose  around  them. 
AH  were  clad  in  green  jerkins,  wore  caps  of 
the  same  colour,  and  gambasons  hanging  to  the 
knee.  On  tlic  shoulder  of  each  was  slung  a 
sheaf  of  arrows,  whence  be  had  selected  a  few 
for  immediate  use.  Each  too  had  a  sword  girded 
to  his  hip,  and  a  buckler  suspended  at  his  breast; 
whilst,  gloved  and  bracered'  to  the  elbow  with 
a  long  strip  of  polished  leather,  he  held  withis 
his  hands  an  eugen  bow,  which,  though  not 

•  A  SrofTiw,— derived  from  bras,  an  aim — wm  a  piece 
of  palialied  leather,  «o  lied  over  (he  nrm  as  to  pTevent  ibe 
bowstring  from  hilchtng,  whea  tbe  marksman  looeed 
the  arrow.  Glores  nete  worn  "  lo  save  a  man's  fiugen 
tna  hurting,  Uuit  he  ma;  bear  the  sharp  etrioge  to  ih* 
nttennost  of  his  slrength."— GroiK>  History  of  i/u  Engliih 
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yet  drawn,  had  fitted  to  its  silken  string,  an  asben 
arrow,  whose  barl>ed  quarrell,  "bright  and  kene," 
was  pointed  at  tho  breasts  of  those  below,  and 
read;  to  be  discharged  at  the  first  sign  the  archer 
should  receive. 

D'Arlois,  extending  his  arm,  pointed  to  the 
band :  then  glanced  his  eyes  towards  the  King. 
The  Vucount  de  liolian  instantly  raised  his 
shield ;  and,  Imitated  ia  this  by  two  Paviaors, 
there  present,  sprang  forward  and  held  it  over 
hia  Sovereign,  so  as  to  shelter  him  from  the 
flight  of  arrows  which  every  one  expected  would 
follow. 

"  Please  you,  my  Lord  de  Rohan,"  said  Bo- 
bert,  addressing  the  Viscount  in  a  slow  and 
almost  sepidchral  tone  of  voice,  "  stand  back '. — 
'Tis  not  with  you,  but  with  Philip  Comte  de 
Valois  tliat  I  would  speak." 

"  And  who — who  is  this  bold  mant"  the 
King  at  last  demanded;  "  thus  daring  to  arrest 
liis  Sovereign's  progress  j  •  •  •  •  Methinks, 
naUiless — ay !  methinks  that  I  should  know  hia 


'  Indeed, — indeed ; — saith  your  Grace  t 
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exclaimed  d'Artois,  advancing  a  few  steps,  as, 
turning  the  vizor  of  his  helmet  on  its  pivots  and 
locldng  it  above :  he  presented  to  the  King  a  fnll 

MwAeiwMiAoieaMiiri&ftHMiiiiwifciliiiW 


"  Trul;,  then,"  he  continaed,  "  doth  Fhilq> 
de  Valoia  deign  remember  ought  respecting 
Robert  of  Artoia. — This  is  kind !" 

Had  lightning  fallen  and  rooted  up  the  earth 
beneath  Uie  monarch's  feet,  he  could  not  have 
been  struck  with  a  greater  astonishment,  than 
he  was  in  thus  beholding  his  injured  kinsman, 
of  whose  arrival  in  France  he  was,  in  truth, 
ignorant,  though, — judging  &om  certain  words 
used  in  his  recent  conversation  with  de  Rohan, — 
Robert  had  imagined  otherwise. — He  rested 
mute  and  motionless,  whilst  his  panic  was  par- 
taken by  all  present. 

With  a  gloomy,  silent,   and  haughty  look  of 
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UDUtterBble  scorn  did  Robert  stand  for  a  moment 
gazing  on  his  Sovereign,  as  ttiougli  be  were 
dvbating  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  words  in 
which  he  should  address  him.     At  last  he  spoke. 

"  Philip  Count  of  Valois  !  When  we  last  met 
within  the  Council  Hall,  I  said  that  we  should 
there  meet  no  more. — My  lord,  you  have  foully 
slandered  nie  with  words — injured  me  by  deeds — 
scattered  mine  afTwrtioa — ruined  my  high  for- 
tunes— blighted  my  fair  fame — wronged  me  in 
all  things! 

"Philip!  a  word  from  you  undid  me. — Philip! 
n  word  from  me,  you  are  yourself  undone.— 
I  will  not  imitate  an  act  I  scorn. — I  come  for 
justice,  not  revenge.  Stand  you  there;"  he 
pointed  to  a  spot,  close  to  which  he  himself 
advanced. — ThU  shall  be  my  place.  Unisheatli 
your  sword,  and  then,  as  man  to  man,  we'll  try 
our  cause,  and  God  make  prosper  him  who  hath 
the  right. — Dismount  V 
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Ch'agnor  itu  debliu  il  malefedo  occnlto; 
Che  qq«nda  ognalcn  taeeu,  intonio  grida 
L'uU  a  U  tenrn  utsttt  in  di'C  wpnlto  I 
£  Dio  b  Bpesso  chel  pecolo  goidk 
n  pecutor,  poi  ch'alcnii  di  gli  ha  mdnlto 
Che  H  tneittaut,  lenia  altnii  ochtMla 
luvredatuneote  nuUiirMti." 


Just  so  !  Earth,  Air,  Water — ay,  and  Fire 
to  boot,  may  proclaim  the  deed;  Stones  may 
cry  and  sticks  rattle  to  shew  the  power  of  Pro 
vidence,  and  confound  the  culprit:  but  it  the 
wronged  one  righted  by  all  this  ? 

If  the  brother  of  one,  who,  weakened  by 
disease,  is  unable  to  distinguish  'twixt  that  he 
wills  to  will  and  what  he  wills  not  will :  beside 
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him  on  his  death-bed,  and  giving  a  sly  pull  at 
his  lawyer's  sleeve,  straight  find  himself  writ 
down  for  a  hundred  thouttand  pounds,  then 
purchaies  the  wine,  books,  and  moveables  for 
nothing,  and  the  new  plate  for  an  old  song. — 
I've  heard  o'  such  things '. — If,  I  saj',  this  tihould 
happen,  the  transaction  may,  perchance,  after- 
wards be  known,  and  infiuny  attend  the  faytor ; 
but,  will  the  children  of  the  deceased  be  one  jot 
the  better  for  all  tliis?  Will  it  restore  one 
hundred  pence  of  the  sEiid  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  into  their  pockets,  or  bring  back  any  of 
the  wine,  books,  moveables,  or  new  plate  ? — I  wol 
nott — Wise  and  witty  was  Martin's  answer  to 
his  friend  Caodide. — "  True,  God  has  punished 
the  villauous  captain  who  stole  your  sheep,  but 
it  must  needs  have  been  the  Devil  himself  who 
drowned  the  innocent  passengers  on  board  hia 
vessel  I" 

Again.  If  thia  person  who  got  himself  writ 
down  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  iheu 
purchased  the  wine,  books,  and  other  mo^'eablee, 
for  nothing,  and  the  new  pUte  for  an  old  song, 
ahoold  afterwards  keep  his  brother's  widow  from 
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the  humour  of  the  moment  dicutes. — We  suffer 
some  misfortune,  and,  in  our  nn^rer,  curse  Ari- 
maiies.  We  enjoy  some  blessing,  and  instantly 
proclaim  Orozomanes  as  the  Deity  who  guide* 
the  universe.  Thus,  it  is  feeling,  temper,  pa»~ 
sion,  and  not  reason,  which  helps  us  to  our 
opinions.  Yet,  in  tnitli,  is  our  wiiy  so  dark, 
intricate,  and  inscrutable,  that  even — supposing 
Passion  to  be  absent — Reafion  herself  can  con- 
duct us  to  no  certain  goal. 

We  are  at  the  disposal  of  some  superior 
Power,  who  orders  the  creation  as  he  deems  fit ; 
and  both  we  and  events  ore  in  his  hands,  ju«t 
as  cards  arc  in  those  of  a  juggler,  who  shuffles 
and  shuffles  them  far  no  apparent  piirpoBO,  ax 
it  seems  to  the  lookers  on,  but  that  of  confound- 
ing the  ones  with  the  others  ;•  yet,  who,  nevci^ 
theless,  hat  a  different  dcs^,  and,  by  this  very 
seeming  cooliision,  enables  himself  to  deal  them 


■  See  the  RAda&al  R«cmtlinn,  by  FTalton,  «to«  il 
said.—"  That  the  Ter;  acl  uf  Bhuilling  iLt  cmi4«. 
seems  to  preclude  collunon,  fB»oui«  iL"— Of  ■■ 
whea  ahulDed  in  ■  ccit^  Kmj. 
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out,  so  as  to  suit  liis  own  purpose,  and  exa'te 
the  surprise  of  all  unacquainled  with  the  trick. 

Now — applying  the  simile — it  still  remains  to  ' 
enquire  if  this  deal  is  or  is  not  for  our  eventual 
good.  It  is,  I  think,  idle  to  attempt  deciding 
the  question  in  the  affirmative,  by  pointing  at 
the  apparent  rewards  which  are  bestowed,  and 
the  punishments  inflicted  upon  others;  ae  no 
one  but  the  person  himself  can  tell  whether  he 
merited  reward  or  desened  punishment:  nor 
even,  whether  he  U  rewarded  or  is  punished ; 
OS,  though  crimes  and  virtues  can  never  change 
their  nature,  but  must  always  remain  crimes  or 
virtues,  yet,  the  actors  may  be  more  or  less 
criminal  or  virtuous  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  acted ;  and  are,  also, 
themselves,  the  sole  j  udges  of  the  d^ree  of  pain 
they  feel  from  punishment,  or  of  pleaaure  from 
reward. 

To  answer  the  question,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
man — but  1  must  here  be  understood  to  speak 
of  those  men  oidy  who  have  naturally  good  feel- 
ings— should  consider  with  himself,  firstly — 
whether,   when  he  has   behaved   ill,   the    pain 
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resulting  from  the  fault  has  not — by  causing  Wa 
mind  to  turn  inward  on  itself,  to  examine  his 
former  opinions  and  correct  them — tended  to 
improve  hia  geoeral  conduct,  aad  make  him  a 
better  man  than  he  was  before.  For  if  so,  the 
Deity  cannot  be  justly  compltuned  of  for  having 
pennitted  the  crime ;  and  he  liimself  will  have 
reason  to  rejoice  at  a  punishment  which  has 
brought  him  so  great  an  ad^iuitf^. 

Secondly,  thirdly, — I  could  continue  to  ae- 
venteentldy  and  eighteenthly,  on  a  subject, 
which  has  to  me  been  always  extremely  inte- 
resting; but,  I  fear,  that  such  a  discussion 
would  little  suit  that  elua  of  readers  which  will 
do  mc  the  honour  of  being  amongst  niff  readers, 
and  I  will,  therefore,  now  finish  it,  with  saying, 
that  though  much  may  be  argued  on  either  aide 
of  the  question,  and  that  though  I  have  never 
been  able  to  form  on  it  any  opinion,  so  fixed 
and  tirm,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  an  overthrow  by 
some  after  argument,  or  posterior  event  i  yel, 
that  were  X  forced  to  reply,  1  should,  I  think, 
range  myself  on  die  side  of  Pangloss,  and  say — 
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expected  appearance  gf  one,  whom  he  had  so 
cruelly  persecuted,  starting  up  before  him,  to 
demand  vengeance, — the  other  was  not  less  sur- 
prised at  a  reception,  bo  different  from  that 
he  had  anticipated. 

"  How,  my  Lord  !"  he  exclaimed,  recoiling  a 
step,  with  marksof  a  mostextremeastoniahment. 

The  King  raised  his  head:  his  cheek  was 
rooiat  with  tears,  as,  uiUockiug  his  corselet, 
he  searched  in  hia  bosom,  and  drew  from  it  a 
smalt  parcel ; — 

"  Alas!"  he  said,  presenting  it  to  the  Count, 
"  read  tliis  scroll,  and  learn  from  it  that,  which 
had  /  earlier  learned,  I  should  not  now  blush  Ui 
se«  thee." 

D'Artois  silently  put  forth  his  hand  ;  and  bis 
astonishinent  at  the  King's  behaviour,  was  even 
surpassed  by  that  which  he  experienced  un  pe- 
rusing the  papers,  which  were  delivered  to  him, 
and  which  contained  as  follows : — 


"  My  honoured  Lord  and  Consort, 
"  The  courier  whom  I  three  days  agone  dis- 
patched unto  you,  would  not  so  rood  be  suc- 
lS 
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and  parchment,  and  indite  a  full  account  of  the 
things  which  you  shall  read  of,  on  the  leaf  to 
this  adjunct. 

"  Some  few  hours  after  this,  she  ceased  to  be. 
The  sweet  Mother  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  have 
mercy  on  her  soul  t 

"  A  bruit  is  about,  that  Edward.  King  of  Eng- 
land, urged  by  some  twit  Count  Robert  put  on 
hiin,  is  fitting  out  a  mighty  annament,  where- 
with he  doth  design  to  fall  on  us, — i' the 
North,  as  'tis  supposed.  Report  saith  far- 
ther, that  tlie  said  Lord  hath  been,  or  is  to  be. 
sent  o'er  to  France  wilii  a  puissant  force  of  troops 
to  aid  the  Lady  Jeanne  of  Montfort. 

"  Such,  mine  honoured  Lord  and  Consort, 
be  but  sorry  tidings.  Nnthless,  seeing  that  it 
hath  been  also  told  to  me,  that  Prince  Louis'^ 
vessels,  and  likewise  thosr  of  Antoinc  Dorin, 
cooBt  round  Britony,  1  trust  thej  vriU  fall  in 
witli  Robert's  Quvl ;  mid  llii-ii  putuu  such  uiai- 

tial  mien,  «»  '!  -,  i 

beat  Uiem   b^i  ,ivd| — i 

I  say  uMcatAeii.  ului  Uim,   kh  unwicij,  I  to- 
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lircly  do  condemn  the  course  vrhtch  d'Ai* 
(aketh  to  revenge  Mm,  I  do  marvel  Ultle  at  j 
and  pity  for  the  sufferer : — ^your  Grace 
p«rdon  tliis! — doth  well  Digh  breed  in  me  ta 
girNiess  of  his  error. 

"  And  80  farewell, 

"  Your  Grace's  loving  Consort, 

"  Jeasn-e.' 

Scarcely  affording  Himself  time  to  lurire  , 
the  end  of  this  letter,  Robert  opened  the  or 
enclosedin  it,  and  read  the  following  confession,- 

"  In  the  name  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  M 
the  holy  Saints  who  wonne  in  heaven ! — 

"  I,  the  underaigned,  hight,  and  known  bj 
ihe  name  of  Inez,  behe^ing  me  to  be  upon  th« 
eve  of  receiving  judgment  of  mine  ofleoces  froi 
our  most  blessed  and  sweet  Saviour  and  Lordj 
Jesus  Christ;  and  with  the  intent  and  in  hi 
that  — through  the  intercession  of  our  gcntl 
L^dy,  his  mother,  Queen  of  heaven — iLis,  itf 
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free  and  true  nvowai,  «dll  procure  me  mercy,  do 
declare : — 

Imprimis, — 

"  That  the  Lord  Robert  of  Artois  is  wholly 
and  entirely  guiltless  of  ihf  foul  act  wherewiih 
he  hath  been  most  slanderously  charged. — That 
it  was  /who — in  part,  instigated  by  the  vexa- 
tion of  some  sUght  put  on  me  by  the  Lord 
Robert's  Lady ;  in  part,  incited  to  it  by  the 
Lord  Louis,  Count  of  Flanders,  his  most  mortal 
foe — did  avail  me  of  the  aid  and  the  abetment  of 
one  whom  I  had  known  in  former  days,  hight 
Jean  Zannecq,  own  brother  to  the  Casscl  rebel ; 
and  did  cause  this  caitiH*  to  leave  certain  papers  at 
the  palace,  pretending  that  there  lay  hidden  in  a 
secret  cabinet  of  Saint  Berlius  Abbey,  docu- 
ments, which  being  thence  drawn  forth,  would 
make  his  claims  upon  the  lands  of  Artois  clear 
and  doubtleas. 


"  I  do  make  avouer  that,  when  thinking  to 
cause  right  appear,  Lord  Robert  journeyed  to 


Si.  Omer,  it  was  by  the  contrivance  of 
Zannecq  —  since,  as  hatli  been  noted  to  me, 
raised  to  the  priorship  of  an  English  conTcnt— 
that  he  did  find  liidden  in  an  arke  of  heben,  tlii$ 
document  of  which  he  hath  been  falsely  and 
foully  chained  with  the  forgery.  This  document 
do  I  declare — and  I  adjure  our  blessed  Lord 
Jesus,  in  whose  presence  I  shall  soon  stand,  to 
witness  these  my  words! — was  writ  by  me,  who 
have  skill  to  copy  and  to  counterfeit  all  mumei 
of  writing. 


I 


/ton,— 

"  1  do  avouch  and  affirm  that  the  aforesaU 
Robert,  Lord  of  Artois,  did  ne'er  entreat  nc 
contrary  to  his  Grace's  love :  or  in  ought  which 
it  was  unbefitting  roe  to  listen  to;  but  that  it 
was  a  trick  hatched  up  and  planned  by  tlie  Iionl 
of  Flanders,  and  by  me  adopted,  to  estrange  his 
Grace's  favour  from  Lord  Robert,  and  draw 
it  on  himself.  I  did  first  contrive  to  rouse  Ins 
Grace's  jealousy  by  the  means  of  a  certain  eme- 
rald: which,  by  le^erdemayne  and  tampering' 
with  his  menials,  he  being  absent,  I  did  obtain 
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firom   out  its  casket,   and  tlicre  restore  when 
it  had  sened  mv  needs. 

"  All  this  do  I  avouch,  affirm,  and  maintain, 
as  true ;  and  should  so  have  done  ere  now — for 
I  have  oft  been'  pricked  unio't — had  not  shame 
withlield  my  tongue. 

"  Amen. 

"  Inez.* 

This  paper  had  been  written  out  by  the  prieat 
who  shrived  her,  but  was  signed  by  herself. 

Tis  much  pity,  mcthinka,  that  ordioary  spirits 
having — in  thorn  so  great  a  store  of  the  quality 
which  tliey  misnauie  '  pride,'— can  never  be  per- 
suaded to  own  they  have  done  wrong !  Has  any 
one  committed  a  crime  ? — bo  much  the  worse 
both  for  him,  his  friends,  and  all  the  world.  He 
has  been  human,  but  yet,  perhaps,  haa  done  no 
more  than  what  his  severest  censurcrs  have  also 
done,  or  would  have  done,  or  might  have  done,  or 
wdl  do.  Yet,  let  him,  convinced  of  bis  orror,  and 
repenting  of  it,  speak  out  and  own  it — boldly,  own 
it^^wn  it  like  a  man, — and  not  hugit  to  and  bide 
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it  in  his  heart,  as  a  poor  trembling  wretch  wahi 
ing  till  a  stomach-ache  shall  twist  it  from  hims 
The  first  line  of  conduct  is  grand  and  good,  the 
other  mean,  pitiful,  and  altogether  luiworthy  of 
one  who  hopes  to  have  a  footing  'mid  the  stars. 

Robert  read  and  re-read  both  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding letter ;  then  folding  them  back  into  the 
form  in  which  he  had  received  them,  presented 
the  parcel  to  the  King:  who,  during  the  time  of 
Robert's  being  thus  occupied,  had  resumed  his 
former  position,  and,  leaning  over  his  saddle^ 
bow,  was  resting  on  his  arm. 

"  I  weeted  not,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  as  the 
King  received  the  parcel  from  his  hands — "  1 
weeted  not  that  such  legierdemayne  as  is  here 
told  of,  had  been  practised  on  us !" 

The  King  remained  silent. — 

"  Since  then  your  Grace  hath  learned  that  I 
in  tort  was  banished  from  your  realms,  Jeanne 
is  no  longer  captive ! 

Still   the   King  answered  not,    but  his 

bosom  heaved  as  with  convulsions. 

"  Let  me  beseech  your  Grace !"  Robert 
ashed,  but  now  in  a  tone  of  angry  impatiei 
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"  Is't  possible  that  Jeanne  should  still  bo  held 
captive  in  the  Louvre  t" 

"  Oh  Robert,  Robert,  torture  me  not — pity 


"How,  my  Lord!  mine  innocency  baviug 
been  made  most  clear  and  nianifeat,  can  it  be 
thUB  'twas  your  Grace's  pleasure  ibr  one  hour — 

ny,   for  but  one  instant  to  delay Hah  !"  he 

exclaimed,  checking  lumself  in  what  he  was 
about  to  say :  for  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
King  at  that  nionient,  and  thought  he  read  in 
them  a  fearful  truth. — He  remained  silent  for 
some  moments,  as  if  to  collect  liis  thoughts,  and 
gather  resolution  to  proceed.  At  last,  and  as 
his  cheek  assumed  a  hue  of  even  more  ghastly 
paleness  than  its  wont,  he  continued  with  a 
forced  calmness — "  your  sister — your  Grace's 
sister — Jeanne — she  is  well !" 

The  King  slowly  raised  his  eyes,  and  was 
about  to  reply. — 

"  Speak  it  not,  my  Lord — speak  it  not!" 
exclaimed  d'Artoia,  in  almost  a  screech  of  agony. 
"  I  will  not  hear  it — 'twould  kill  me  but  to  hear  it 
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uttered.  I  know  it — I 

— written — written  in 
read  mine  own  despair 
Philip,  Philip !  where 
big  enough  to  curse  i 
full — the  heavy  bittern 
to  speak  that  curse  ?"- 

He  stooped  his  he 
buried  his  cheeks  in  1 
lets  covering  them,  p 
which  fflt  not  their  co 
his  heart !" 

Wlien  the  paug  h 
when  the  sufferer  had 
himself  which  better 
he  agiiin  accosted  the 

"  And  my  boy,  V 
fareth  /te  ?" 

"  Blessed  he  God,  1 

"  And  free?" 

"  To-morrow's  sun 
captivity,  Robert ! — ^w 
straight,  though  my 
much,  and  made  me  h 
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date  to  tlie  Ca§tellan  of  the  Louttc,  ordering 
him  to  give  freedom  to  my  nephew,  and  lodge 
him  in  the  Palace,  where  he  shall  tarry  with  the 
Queen.     For  my  poor  sister  !    God " 

Hush, hush! — Oh  in  mercy  huabl"  excUimed 
d'Artois,  averting  hia  cheek  and  pushing  his 
liands  to  and  £ro  towardii  tlie  King,  as  if  he 
thus  sought  to  stay  the  words  proceeding  from 
Ilia  lips,  or  thrust  tbcm  back  again. — "  Speak 
it  not — n.-ime  not  her,  thy  cruelty  hath  •  •  •  • 
No,  I  dare  not — dare  not  utter  it  !"••••  • 

A  silence,  anxious,  long  andp^nful,  succeeded ; 
during  this,  Robert  had  bad  time  to  effect  that 
master}-  over  his  feelings,  which  is  never  to  be 
acquired  but  by  spirits  of  the  liighest  order:  and 
though  he  would  not  bring  himself  to  pardon — 
ought  he  to  have  done  so! — yet,  he  resolved  not 
to  punish.     Again  accosting  the  king,  he  said— 

"  With  spirits  such  as  ours,  my  Lord,  a  &cc 
acknowledgment  nf  error,  i*  atonement  for 
that  error ;  and  givcth  to  the  wronged,  a  full 
revenge  upon  the  iujurer.  Such  rcTenge  aa 
thia.  it  (uttsd  woU  your  Gnee'a  digui^  to 
grant,  and  mora  tliaa  tlui,  'twould  ho  beneath 
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mine  own  to  seek.  Your  Grace  most  nob 
hath  avowed  the  injury  I  havo  suffered  :  and  b 
repentance  —  albeit  alas !  now  unavailing', 
accept,  in  expiation  of  the  evil  done  to  me.-! 
But  my  Lord ! — though  grief  may  purchase  fai 
don  for  all  crimes,  yet  be  there  some  offence 
which  we  must  needs  drink  of  Lethe  to/orget, 

"  Heaven  is  my  witness,  d'Artois — dear  R* 
bert,"  said  the  King,  interupting  him,  — "  He* 
ven  is  my  witness,  that  until  treason  rose  and 
dazed  mine  eyes,  I  never  thought  of  thee  but 
as  a  brother  most  afiectioned. — Heaven,  too, 
my  witness,  how  I  would  gladly  now  buy  oi 
my  shame  by  lavishing  on  thee  a  tenfold  mei 
sure  of  my  love. — Oh !  'twas  not  / — not  /  vtl 
wronged  thee— others  did  wrong  thee  by  fin< 
wronging  me."    •         *         •         *         • 

"  Ay,  my  good  lord,"  replied  d'Artois,  wid 
a  languid  and  melancholy  smile,  **  'iia  even  sal 
for  giving  ear  unto  the  wily  worda  of — ^pardoi 
the  expression,  Sire,  grief  draws  it  irom  me^ 
of  an  insidious  woman,  urged  on,  asitdothseei 
by  anger,  and  the  much  goading  of  a  bitter  foAj 
your  Grace  did  banish  from  his  realms  a  servil 
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who  long  had  served  him  faithiiilly — a  brother 
who  afi'eclioned,  a  friend  who  honoured  liim, 
and  who  for  iliiu  sought  payment  but  in  love. — 
Uim,  Sire, — tirul  having  tainted  his  fair  name 
with  infamy, — you  did  send  forth  a  lon«,  un- 
mated,  wanderer  on  the  world,  and  force  to 
wrench  reluctant  justice  from  you  by  offering 
service  to  your  enemy,  a  prince  from  whom  he 
may  not  now  withdraw  it.     "         *         •         • 

"This  meeting  did  I  seek,  that  I — Robert, 
Count  of  Artoit — singly  and  unaided,  might 
here  meet  in  conflict  with  my  Sovereign,  Philip 
of  Valois,  who  did  put  wrong  upon  me:  this 
wrong  hath  he — much  as  in  him  is,  to  do  it— 
and  more  I  ask  not — righted  by  repentance. 
Let  him  therefore  quit  this  vale  unscathed  as 
when  he  entered  it- — WTien  we  next  meet,  I 
shall  appear  as  Robert,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
leading  King  Edward's  troops  against  the  foes 
of  England.  •  •  •  Adieu  my  Lord,  I  Irid  your 
Grace  farewell ! 

The  position  in  which  the  King  found  tuntaelf 
placed  was  a  trying  one.     He  had  been  tricked 
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by  a  worthless  woman,  into  alienating  from 
service  an  approved  and  efficient  servant,  w 
thougli  he  forgave  the  offender,  could  not  parde 
the  olfence ;  and  who,  indeed,  having  giv 
allegiance  to  another  prince,  had  it  not  in  1 
power  to  withdraw  it. 

This  was  of  itself  sufficiently  mortifj-ing:  bi 
the  tone  of  voice,  haughty — and  yet  less  haught] 
than  mourniully  uphraiding  and  plaintive, 
which  he  told  of  his  wrongs,  raised  by  turn) 
mthin  his  bosom  the  various  emotions  of 
sliamc,  and  sorrow:  till,  at  last,  the  better  pa 
of  his  uature  assuming  the  mastery,  it  minglt 
them  all  into  the  one  single  feeling  of  geotll 
pity:  and  he  reflected,  that  to  listen,  withoi 
anger,  to  the  outpouring  of  a  grief,  which  1 
bad  himself  caused,  was  but  a  slight  punishmei 
for  so  much  guilt. 

But  when  d'Artois  came  to  say,  tliat  thou^ 
he  (the  King)  was  free,  and  might  leave  tl 
valley,  yet  that  he  himself  should  still 
attached  to  £dward's  service;  and  when 
heard    "  adieu,"    pronounced    so    gravely. 
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mournfully,  and  ^et  with  such  firmness,  as  to 
preclude  oil  bope  of  shaking  his  design ;  a  full 
sense  of  d'Artois"  generosity  —  the  memory  of 
the  ancient  friendship  whicli  had  subsisted  be- 
tween them — as  well  as  thoughts  upon  tlie  irre- 
parable loss  which  his  own  weakness  bad  occa- 
sioned, seemed  all  to  burst  at  once  upon  hia 
heart,  to  wither  it ;  and  clapping  lus  hands  pas- 
sionately together,  whilst  speaking  in  a  tone  of 
voice  cboaked  with  grief,  he  called  out  to  him, 
now  already  retreating  towards  his  own  troop, 
and  attempted  to  delay  his  further  progress. 

"  Tarrj',  Robert  1  Oh,  stay! — leave  me  not 
thus — thus,  with  that  cold,  glassy  look  of  anger. 
Remember — yes,  call  to  mind  our  ancient  Mend- 
ship — our  days  of  boyhood— our  plays — our 
pastimes ; — how  thou  didst  once,  when  all  be- 
sides stood  far  aloof,  and  would  have  let  me 
perish — how  thou  didst  save  mo  from  the  waters 
of  the  Seine,  and  bear  ine  from  tbeni.  Let  not 
all  tlieso  be  in  vaJn — give  not  yourself  to  say — 
'  'twas  idly  done  of  me' — ^remember  Caasel — 
think!"  •  •  •  • 
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pierced  with  sorrow  and  a  too  tardy  repentance, 
addressed  himself  to  de  Rohan,  who  at  that 
moment  rejoined  him. 

'*  Alas!**  he  said,  **  the  words  of  this  man 
£Edl  upon  my  heart  like  bolts  from  Heaven— 
scorching  whilst  they  shatter  !** 
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point  of  tiine  at  which  Robert,  rcturuing  from 
his  interview  with  the  King,  happened  to  enter 
that  part  of  the  plain  where  the  encampment 
faced  towards  the  town  of  Auray. 

Thefirst  thing  which  he  hchcld  was  the  English 
forces,  driven  back  and  pursued  by  the  enemy : 
but  retreating  in  pood  order,  and,  still  making  a 
show  of  resistance,  sometimes  flying  across  the 
plain  quickly  as  their  horses  could  set  foot  to 
ground;  at  others,  wheeling  round  to  revenge 
themselves  on  such  of  the  foe  as  pressed  too 
closely  on  them. 

Robert,  perceiving  his  party  to  be  thus  sorely 
beset,  pricked  into  the  midst  of  it,  in  order  to 
afford  what  aid  he  might  with  his  tittle  troop ; 
but  had  not  long  arrived  when,  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  camp,  he  heard  the  royal  naccaiie  or 
kettle-drum,  sounding  a  retreat,  and  immediately 
afterwards  found  that  there  was  a  suspension  of 
arms  on  the  part  of  tiie  enemy,  who  were  retreat- 
ing to  their  own  quarters. 

This  was  ordered  by  the  King;  who,  having 
been  forced  to  take  a  rather  longer  circuit  than 
Robert,  had  readied  the  camp  after  him,  and 
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question  of  consideration ;  but  it  was  soon  ilt- 
cide<l  to  follow  up  the  original  plan  of  endcnt'oiir- 
ing  to  retake  Le  Conquet. 

"  So !  my  Lord  of  Artoia,"  said  dc  Mauny  to 
liim,  as  they  rode  along  side  b}'  side,  and  as  auon 
us  a  release  from  the  enemy  afibrded  him  time 
to  do  so ;  "  it  seems  mc,  then,  you  have  not 
fortuned  to  fall  upon  the  quarry.  Your  arms 
and  accoutrements  and  those  of  your  troop,"  he 
continued,  casting  his  cyea  around  on  them, 
"  are  just  as  trimly  looking  and  as  bright,  and 
sheen  as  when  you  quitted  us — not  liacked  and 
hewed,  bedevilled  and  bedaubed  with  blood  and 
mud  like  ours — Look ! — How  chanccth  tlii»  ? — 
you  saw  them  not  V 

"  I  will  answer  all  your  queries  at  aoinc  fuiun- 
season,  de  Mauuy,"  iho  Count  replied,  "  but  ai 
ihe  present  my  heart  is  far  too  heavy,  and  my  soul 
too  full  of  grief,  to  hold  much  converse  with  ipou 
on  such  matters— or,  indeed,"  he  added,  "  «in 
any  others. — I  pray  you  pardon  me." 

"  SoolU !  my  good  lord,"  replied  the  Lady 
de  Montfort,  who  was  also  riding  at  lus  side, 
"  you  do  indeed  seem  overcharged  with  trouble 
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and  £augue,  onA  to  lack  some  of  your  wonted 


quickness — and  ah !"  she  contitiued,  pointing  lO' 
his  corselet,  stained  with  blood — "  see,  Messin, 
Manny — see,  your  iriend  hath  received  a  i 
wound,  and  blecdeth !  —  Stay,  let  me  bind  it 
up." 


eontfaumd,  'JMOrtiiig  te  tiw  fihe*^  "Ifa*  UmI  k 

clotted  and  floweth  not  I" 

"  Well  then,  my  lord,"  the  Coontefls  ngotned, 
"  if  it  be  truly  «■  you  say,  and  as,  in  trnth,  it 
seetneth,  let  us  leave  thongbt  of  it  until  we  readi 
Le  Conquet,  into  which — we  having  the  fortane 
that  I  pTomiae  me — ^we  shall  soon  march  our 
troops,  and  where  we  shall  find  good  lodging,  and 
fair  damsels  to  wait  on  us  renowned  kni^ts  and 
warriors!  who  deliver  them  from  the  gripe  of 
their  churlish  jaUoia,  and  to  dress  the  woonda 
we  get  in  their  service.  In  truth,  my  lord, 
need  is  I  bring  you  acquainted  with  <me  of 
the8e,^-one  who  came  to  me — but  I  will  tell  you 
more  of  this  hereafter. — She  is  a  prod^,  I  may 
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say,  of  wisdom  for  )ier  age ;  and  is  wiiliiU  m> 
meek,  so  modest,  so  gentle,  nnd  untHsuiiiing. 
that — and  this,  too,  without  seeming  to  aini  at 
it — ahc  winiieth  to  her  the  hearts  of  nil  mankind." 

"  Ah !"  muttered  Manny  to  himself,  '*  [h;it — 
that  is  just  what  my  Emily  was  wont  to  do." 

"  How  whispered  you  then  to  yourself  about 
Emily,  Mesaire Walter?"  enquired  the  Countesa, 
kuglting.  "  No  mischief,  I  trust? — See  you 
speak  naught  'gainst  her  honour ;  for  if  you  du, 
/ — who  sith  my  late  tran&fonnation  into  n 
Knight,  do  hold  mc  bound  to  uphold  the  fair 
sex — shall  call  you  to  most  strict  occount,  and 
make  you  prove  your  words  in  light;  or  elwc 
gainsay  them,  and  own  yourself  a  false,  disloyal 
man,  to  have  aspersed  such  loveliness  I" 

"  I  cry  you  mercy.  Sir  Champion,"  replitMl 
Manny  in  the  same  tone  of  raillery.  "  I  spoks 
no  treason  'gainst  the  Lady  Emily,  and  did  only 
sayshe  seemed  by  youraccounttohsve  those  very  , 
ijualities  which  I  once  met  withinanolhc^r  Emily, 
who,  idos! — who  was  also  booutifiil  nnd  wise." 

"  Well,  be  it  so, — I  grant  j/our  Emily  wm 
beautifii]  and  wise,   but  do  maintain  tliat  my 
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Emily  is  more  beautiful  ajid  more  vdse  than  evej^ 
your  Emily,  or  any  other's  Emily  ever  wai^ 
Belike  too  so'U  you  find  and  own. — Indeed,  it 
may  so  chance,  Messire  de  Manny !" 

"  Never,  never,  Sir  Knight,"  replied  Mannj, 

"  thai  may  not  be. — ds  beautiful,  as  wise,  I 

will,  through  courtesy,  accord ; — but  more  beau- 

"   tiful,  more  wise ! — No !  mine  own  honour  for- 

biddeth  that !" 

"  Shall  I  command  my  Marshal   to  lay  out 
M'lj!  the  lists,  and  fix  a  day  to  settle  the  debate  by 

single  combat? — lliough  stay;  methinks  we 
shall  do  best  to  wait  till  we  have  beat  the  foe 
from  out  the  field ;  then  shall  we  havs  foil  time 
to  void  our  quarrel.  And  yet,  methinks,  if  we 
delay  till  then,  our  contest  will  end  without  a 
blow.  A  few  hours  hence,  on  seeing  her,  you 
will  avow  your  great  presumption,  cry  mercy, 
and  confess  she  is  more  wise,  more  beautiful 
'*  i  — ay,  and  more  virtuous,  than  damsel  ever  was, 

:j  J  or  is,  or  will  be,  or  indeed  can  be." 

['i'},  "  If — By  my  good  Saint  Halidom,  never! 

I;  ;i  No!   never  will  Walter  Manny  ovni  that  any 

l[  i '  Emily  possesseth  more  of  these  virtues  than  doth 
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liis  owD,  own  true  Emit)')  For  whom  he  t'oii^ht, 
and  whom  he  followed." 

"  Take  j'ou  heed  that  she  dotb  not  first  cause 
you  to  forget  your  own  Gmily,  and  end  with 
making  A^r«tf(^your  own  Emily,  Messire Manny. 
Take  you  liued  of  that"  replied  the  CountesM, 
still  laughing ;  and  then  composing  her  counte- 
nance, and  continuing  in  a  graver  lone,  »hr 
added — "  In  good  troth,  'twould  not  displease 
me,  were  this  to  fortune.  I  do  much  deture  to 
find  a  meet  consort  for  her,  [)oor  child !  nnd 
should  such  chance  to  come,  I  will  so  dower  her 
with  lands  in  Britany — for  she  idiall  not  quit 
me ;  I  will  not  lose  her — that  she  shall  be  a  fair 
match  for  any  gentleman. — How  say  you  to't  ?" 

"  Say,  Lady  ? — truly,  I  say,  that  if  you  did 
but  know  my  story,  and  the  much  love  which  I 
already  have  poured  forth  from  out  my  heart  on 
one,  you  woiUd  not  think  my  heart  bad  lovt 
remaining  in  it  to  bestow  upon  another." 

"  You  have  a  mistress  then  in  Engbind?  Ah! 
I  knew  not  that ;  I  thought  you  did  but  jert," 
the  Countess  replied  in  an  altered  tone  of  voice. 

"  Not  in  England,  Lady." 
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constancy,  and  feeling  a  species  of  joy  spring 
from  the  very  pain  lie  stiffered  at  her  loss,  in- 
used  to  fancy  he  would  a  thousand  limes  prefer 
remaining  unhappy  without  Emily,  to  the  being 
blest  with  any  other.  It  was  a  foolish  notion  this, 
but  a  natural  one  enough  to  a  mind  uf  deep, 
impassioned  feelings ;  and  he  who  tliinks  it  to  be 
out  of  nature,  may  perhaps  know  a  great  deal  of 
the  wvrld,  and  be  thoroughly  versed  in  all  \i» 
tricks  and  Iromperie*,  but  can  have  only  a  very 
trifling  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart. 

This  being,  it  may  seem  surprising  that  th^- 
conversation  related  above,  should  have  had  ariy 
c*liect  in  turning  his  thoughts  from  the  £mily  he 
knew,  and  had  so  long  and  devotedly  loved,  to 
an  £mily  whom  he  had  never  seen,  nor  indeed 
heard  of,  till  within  the  laat  two  days.  Yet  so 
it  was  1  This  was  a  weakness, — such,  indeed, 
he  himself  mentally  owned  it  to  be,  and  as  such 
did  he  severely  and  remorselessly  condemn  it. 

He  called  it  treason,  lete  fiodalite. — He  felt 
ashamed  of  himself,  angry  with  himself,  grieved, 
humiliated.  Uc  strove  to  banish  the  thought 
from  hit  mind.     But  'twas  all  in  vun.    Emily, 
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arose  between  Jeanne  and  )ier  ally,  the  Count 
of  ArtoiB,  who  took  but  little  interest  and  iiu 
part  in  it,  bad  fallen  back  into  the  rear,  and  was 
pondering  over  in  his  mind  the  events  of  the 
past  day,  and  thinking  what  might  chance  to  be 
his  future  destiny. 

He  had  at  length  obtained  that  which  he  had 
so  long  panted  to  possess — revenge.  Not,  to  be 
sure,  tliat  species  of  revenge  always  so  much 
coveted  by  inferior  minds,  and  which  ia  gene- 
rally termed  by  them  tUfor  tat;  but  is  more 
grandly  expressed  by  my  Lord  Bjtoii,  as 
"  A  wietchtd  Lnlcichu^  of  wraog  for  viong," 

but  that  only  revenge  which  it  befitted  a  spirit 
of  bis  altitude  to  seek  or  to  desire, — that  of 
seeing  the  one  who  had  wronged  him,  acknow- 
ledge his  error  and,  grienng  for  it,  ready  to 
mdte  all  the  reparation  in  his  power. 

To  obtain  this,  he  had  courted  the  aaststMice 
of  many  European  powers ;  and,  these  fiuUng, 
would,  like  the  fabled  Queen  of  Heaven,  "  have 
sought  the  shades  below." 

He  had  now  at  length  euoceeded  in  making 
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Edward  commence  a  war,  wliich  though,  before 
hisarriva],  it  had  been  much  talkedof  in  England, 
would  perhaps,  but  for  him,  have  never  be<ai ; — 
a  war,  the  thoughts  of  which — bad  he  gaeaaed 
the  ntter  deBolation  it  was  fated  eventually  to 
bring  upon  his  country,  and  known  that  thou- 
sands, ay,  perhaps  millions,  then  unborn,  would 
have  to  me  the  hour  in  which  he  first  saw  the 
light,  and  in  bittemesa  of  spirit  carse  his  unroled 
passions — would  have  pnrved  a  heavy  aggrava- 
tion to  the  poignancy  of  his  feelings,  when  he 
reflected  that  all  this  much  evil  had  produced 
but  little  good. 

In  truth,  trfiat  had  lie  obtained?  An  avowal 
from  the  King,  that,  misled  by  the  artifices  of  a 
vicious  woman,  and  of  an  unprincipled  and  pro- 
fligate  vassal,  he  had  done  him  wrong ;  and  was 
willing,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  to  repair  that 
wrong.  This  was  all !  and  tfais,  some  time  ago, 
would  have  fuMUed  the  utmost  of  his  wishes ; 
— butnow,shewhohad  been  his  partner  throng 
life, — whom  he  through  life  had  loved, — who 
had  shared  his  pleasures,  partaken  his  troubles, 
and  solaced  them, — ^was  now  no  more;  nerer 
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again  might  he  expect  to  hear  her  voice,  sooth- 
ing him  in  sadness,  or  rejoicing  when  he  was 
glad.  All  tlus  was  ended  \ — his  boy  was  now 
the  only  object  upon  earth  which  tied  him  to  It. 

The  violent  and  habitual  irritation  of  mind  he 
had  80  long  suiTered,  and  particularly  that  which 
he  lately  underwent  dming  hb  interview  with 
the  King,  had  so  inflamed  his  blood,  as  to  give 
his  wound  a  more  unfavourable  appearance  than 
he  had  at  first  anticipated;  he  fc-lt  It  become 
more  and  more  painful,  and  began  to  be  anxiotu 
to  reach  Le  Conquel,  where  he  might  have  it 
dressed. 

At  last  they  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  castle ;  into  which  they  were  lucky  enough 
to  make  good  an  entry,  though  the  reasons  I 
have  before  assigned— that  is  a  desire  to  conclude 
the  story  as  soon  as  possible — prevent  me  from 
detailing  the  means  adopted  to  accomplish  it. 


CHAPTER] 


The  caatle  of  Le  Conquet  having  been  Urns 
taken  and  retaken  within  the  short  space  of 
thirty-six  hours,  aa  may  be  fboad  related  in  the 
Chronicles  of  Froissart,  it  now  only  remains  (at 
me  to  instruct  the  reader  on  certain  other  mat- 
ters, relative  to  the  event,  which  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  that  author,  and  of  which,  to  obtain 
the  knowledge,  I  have  been  necessitated  to  turn 
over  many  volumes,  treadng  of  the  private  livei 
of  individuals,  rather  than  of  general  history. 

The  royal  troops  which  had  garrisoned  Le 
Conquet,  now  found  themselves  in  pretty  much 
the  same  position  relatively  to  the  others,  as 
these  others  had  a  few  hours  before  been  to 
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iheni ;  tliat  is  to  say,  iDBtead  of  being  keepers, 
ihey  had  become  captives. 

No  sooner  bad  the  sound  of  martial  music, 
and  die  shouts  of  the  victorious  party,  declared 
the  cattle  to  be  again  reduced  to  the  obedience 
of  the  Countess  of  Montfort,  than  Emily,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  ladies  who,  with  herself,  had 
been  detained  prisoners  in  an  apartment  separate 
from  the  rest,  descended  with  torches — for  all 
this  occurred  at  midnight — into  the  great  hall, 
in  order  to  welcome  their  Ubcrntors,  and  return 
them  tlianks. 

Emily  going  straight  towards  the  Countess, 
consigned  her  torch  to  tlie  care  of  some  one  who 
stood  near,  and  flinging  herself  around  her  neck, 
gave  her,  by  many  tokens  of  aflection,  to  see  how 
rejoiced  she  felt  to  behold  her  there,  not  only  as 
a  liberator,  but  as  a  beloved  friend  whose  absence 
she  had  long  deplored ;  whilst  Jeanne,  on  her 
side,  returning  her  greeting  with  an  equal  show 
of  affection,  embraced  her,  and  expressed  her 
great  satisfaction  at  the  meeting. 

She  moreover  bode  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for 
that  friends  had  arrived  from  England,   with 
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These  first  expressions  of  joy  being  over, 
Jeanne,  turning  to  the  Count  of  Artois,  presented 
Emily  to  him,  saying  that  he  had  been  sent  over 
to  her  aid  by  King  Edward,  with  a  great  pow^ 
of  English  troops ;  and  having  relieved  Henne- 
bon,  had  enabled  her  to  leave  it  for  a  season, 
and  come  to  recapture  Le  Conquet.  More  than 
this  it  was  needless  to  mention,  for  £niily  well 
knev^r — as,  indeed,  did  every  one— -of  Robert's 
banishment  from  Fjrahce,  and  of  his  having 
sought  refiige  at  the  English  court. 

There  were  none  else  present  to  whom  it  was 
necessary  for  Emily  to  be  presented ;  the  rest 
were  already  of  her  acquaintance;  and  going  up 
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to  cac)i,  she  thanked  tlicm  in  turn  for  the  deli- 
verance they  had  wrought. 

"  There  be  others  yet,"  the  Countess  conti- 
nued, looking  round  her, "  not  now  here,  whom 
I  nil!  soon  give  to  your  acquaintance — some 
of  them  OS  soon  ks  tliey  shall  be  delivered  from 
the  duty  which  now  lioldcth  them  engaged,  tlie 
rest  at  our  return  to  Hennebon :  and  Uiis  must 
we  attempt  to-morrow,  for  I  am  much  wanted 
there;  and  as  'tis  likely  Philip  will  strive  to 
repossess  the  castle,  I  will  no  more  trust  to  its 
shattered  battlements  for  defence;  therefore 
shall  thou  too  wend  with  us  thither." 

"  I  thank  your  care  of  my  safety,"  answered 
Emily,  smiling,  "  and  shall  be  truly  rejoiced  to 
see  and  tliank  these  gallant  Seigneurs,  who  have 
traversed  the  ocean  thus  to  bring  ua  victory." 

"  There  is  one  of  the  English  here  with  us  in 
thecastle  now,"  sudthe  Countess, "  who  standeth 
high  in  King  Edward's  favour;  and  troth,  if  I 
may  deem  of  his  general  conduct  from  tlie  feats 
which  Imyselfdidseehimdo,  Edward  doth  well 
to  call  him  near  his  person.  'Twas  he  who 
planned  the  sortie  on  the  enemy,  and  burned 
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the  huge  belfry  wl\ich  they  set  up  to  fright  us; 
but  fcr  hha,  we  should  not  now  be  here  to  draw 
you  out  of  thraldom." 

"  Ah!  indeed  ao — ^indeed,"  replied  Emily; 
"  then  sIirU  I  be  truly  glad  to  make  my  peculijr  I 
busemeuts  to  such  a  noble  champion;  you  bin  * 
struck  into  me  much  lon^ng  to  behold  him,  and  ' 
thank  hia  courtesy. — I  marvel  he  be  not  here  < 
already — where  tarrieth  he  this  while  ?"  j 

"  He  now  ordaradi  the  fit  diaponlctfoor  pri- 
soners," replied  Jeanne,  "  but  will  be  shortly 
here,  no  doubt ;  for  if  you  be  desirous  to  see  so 
brave  a  Knight,  so  will  he  be  (or  I  mistake  nw 
much)  rejoiced  to  find  in  you  a  maid,  aa  bii^t 
and  lovely  as  he  taketh  you  to  be." 

£mily  blushed  at  hearing  herself  thus  spoken 
of  before  strangers,  but  made  no  reply ;  and  the 
Countess  continued : — 

' '  Nay,  nay — blush  not,  Emily ;  common  bruit 
first  made  thee  known  to  him,  and  I  myself— 
for  thou  knowest,  mud !  it  pleaseth  me  to  dwell 
upon  the  worth  of  those  I  love,  and  talk  of  it — 
did  give  him  so  much  praise  of  thee,  that  he — 
maugre  some  ancient  love  affiiir,  which  he,  it 
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seema,  doth  pride  himself  on  still  maintaining 
in  all  its  pristine  purity — already  is,  I  do  believe, 
in  a  manner  prepared  to  be  enamoured  of  thee 
It  first  sight,  and  to  forswear  all  former  errors 
as  men  do  heresy." 

Emily  smiled — for  who  are  ever  otherwise 
than  pleased  at  finding  themselves  to  be  objects 
of  esteem  or  affection! — but  she  still  remained 
silent,  not  well  knowing  what  reply  to  make. 

"  Art  silent,  maiden;  what,  not  one  single 
word  of  hope  for  him !  Fie,  fie, — thy  gallant, 
courteous  knight,  and  deliverer !  —  Indeed, 
Emily,"  slie  added,  in  a  more  serious  tone  of 
Toice,  "  'twould  delight  mo  much  to  see  you 
both,  each  for  the  other's  sake,  forswear  the 
idle  oaths  of  constancy  which  ye  have  made  to 
former  rows.  In  troth,  dear  Emily,  I  know 
not  a  more  proper  knight  than  he ;  nor  one 
more  meet  to  mate  witli  such  as  thou,  and 
should  rejoice  if  tliou,  by  wedding  one  so  debon- 
oaire,  shouldst  wed  to  mo  a  champion  to  defend 
mine  infiint's  rights." 

"  Dear  lady,"  replied  Emily,  blushing,  '*  I  at 
the  first  did  think  you  spoke  in  jest,  and  to 
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with  jest  was  I  about  to  answer  you ;  but  I  now 
find  your  voice  hath  changed  to  such  a  soba 
tone,  and  is  so  free  from  mirth,  that  I,  perforce, 
must  temper  mine  into  the  same  solemnity,  ami 
say,  that  God  forfend  that  any  wight  should 
place  on  Emily  a  love,  which  could  but  make 
him  wretched — a  love,  which  asketh  love,  when 
Emily  hath  nought  to  give  save  gratitOide. 
Alas !  most  dear  and  noble  lady,  mine  honouied 
friend,  my  kind  protectress!  but  for  yourself, 
and  for  the  comfort  you  are  pleased  some- 
times to  say  I  bring  you,  I  should  ere  this  have 
given  to  Heaven,  and  dedicated  to  its  service, 
a  heart  wliich  hath  long  ceased  to  place  its 
hopes  on  Earth." 

"  Well,  well,  enough,  Emily,  be  it  then  so!" 
replied  Jeanne,  with  an  expression  of  some  dis- 
pleasure.— "  I  grieve  at  such  resolve,  because  1 
see,  in  liim  whom  I  would  have  thee  wed,  a 
Cavalier  fit  to  mate  with  thee ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  vassal,  who  would  have  well  bested  the 
needs  we  have.  I  grieve  at  them,  therefore, 
and — pardon  me,  yoimg  maid — do  think  they 
Are  the  unmatured  hatchings  of  a  youthful  fancv, 
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brooding  over  sceiies  of  promised  Imppinesa,  and 
bearing  ill  its  disappointment. — Nalhless,  I  say 
tiot  iliis  to  force  Cliy  luve — do  us  tbou  thickest 
beat." 

"  Indeed,  lady,"  Emily  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  wliich  shewed  iier  to  be  hurt  at  the 
Countess's  expressions,  "  indeed,  I  grieve  to 
think  I  have  oSended  you  in  this ;  I  feared  not 
to  have  done  so.  •  •  *  •  '  How  is  this  cava- 
lier named  I" 

"  It  will  little  advantage  thee,  Emily,  to  be 

told  the  name  of  one  you  are  resolved  to  hold 

iverse  with.    He  ia  called  Manny— is  much 

I  Rieemed,  as  I  am  told,  amid  his  countrymen, 

I  uid  honoured  by  hia  so^-erei^." 

Tbc  name  sounded  strangely  upon  Emily's 
ear,  aa  one  which  was  uinilar  to,  yet  not  the 
some,  as  another  alie  had  before  heard ;  and 
musing,  she  repeated  two  or  three  times  to  her- 
•elf — "Manny — Manny  —  Manny! — there  is 
much  likeness  in  the  names, — a  difference  of  a 
■ingle  letter ! — Alas,"  she  aaid,  sighing,  "  there 
ia  a  greater  difiereuce  of  distance  'tirixt  the  lands 
which  gave  them  birth  [" 
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now.  for  the  fint  Am^  bn^  i9  an  d»  caM» 
iktioa;  M  nw^  poriM^  Air  . tits  afa  of » 
1to«ti«htr«Db«iUBMitii,OTftr  aat<f«i» 

"  Pardon,  fair  dame,"  he  said,  "  here  are  yofj 
ia  error,  and  with  your  leave  I  must  correct  w 
The  Lord  Manny  is  not  aa  Englishman,  as  yoi 

suppose ;  but  is " 

-—"Not  an  Englishman,  Seigneur! —saie 
you  jest! — ^for  such  have  I  yet  ever  held  faim: 
— and  whence,  then,  cometh  he,  I  pray  yon! 
— not  out  of  France,  I  ween !  His  accent,"  ibe 
continued,  laughing,  "  teUeth  him  not  a  natin 
of  any  province  which  I  know  of — truly,  han 
I  oft  much  ado  to  keep  from  Brm'Ting  when  I 
beat  him  talk.     Whence  is  he  ?" 

"  He  ia  from  Hainault,  lady,"  Robert  answer- 
ed, "  and  came  over  to  England  about  three 
years  agone,  where  resting  ever  since,  he  hath 
done  great  service.  His  name,  too,  should  not 
he  spoken  Manny,  thougl)  the  English,  af^ 
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their  fikshion,  have  twisted  it  into  that  form, 
aud,  'stead  of  Walter  Manny,  it  should  be  writ 
Gaulticr  de  Maun —  But  lo !  here  cometh  he 
bimseli'  to  answer/or  liimself." 

Tlie  general  heed  wliich  Robert  attracted 
whilst  saying  this,  prevented  any  one  present 
from  observing  the  countenance  of  Emily,  who 
stood  at  a  little  distance,  listening  with  an  intent 
and  breathless  attention  to  every  word  which 
fell  from  him.  At  otic  moment  ber  cheek  was 
flushed,  and  became  red  as  scarlet  with  the 
blooil  which  rushed  into  it,  which,  the  next 
instant,  retiring  back  to  her  heart,  left  her 
countenance  as  pale  as  death ;  her  knees  shook, 
and  it  was  only  by  resting  od  the  arm  of  one 
who  stood  beside  her,  tliat  she  could  support 
berself  and  avoid  sinking  on  the  earth. 

"  Aud  DOW,  fair  Dame !"  exclaimed  de  Mnuny 
across  the  ball,  as  be  just  then  entered  it  with 
some  Others  who  had  been  employed  in  the  same 
■ervice  as  himself, — "  now,  at  last,  our  prisoners 
«re  safely  slowed,  and " 

"  We  will  talk  with  you  of  this  anon,"  udd 

VOL.  III.  N 
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the  Countess,  interruptmg  him — ' 
Seigneur,  you  must  answer  me  some  queries 
How  bappcth  it  that  you  did  pass  yourself  iq 
us  all  as  Englisb,  seeing  you  be  not  Engii 
but  from  Hainault  ?" 

"  You  thought  England  to  be  my  native 
Lady  ? — I  ne'er  said,  oor  fancied  you  so  to  tl 
I  am" 

'■  Well,  well;  be  it  so. — I  was  in  error," 
Countess  said — "  but  sitli  you  bei  aa  liath  bd 
told  to  me,  a  Hainaulter,  I  must  present  you 
'-k  fair  maid  who  also  cometb  out  of  Hains) 
and   thus  is  a  countrywoman  of  j-ours, — tl 
Chatelaine  of  whom  I  spake  to  you — the  Lad 
Emily.    Here,  Emily !"  she  said,  turning  towarc 
her.  ••♦•••"  Wliy,  Emily! — what 
thou  child? — what  ails  thee  ?     Speak,"  she 
tinued,  suddenly  starting,  and  then  hastily  ai 
vancing  towards  the  spot  whereon  she  stood, 
placing  her  anna  round  her  waist,  so  aa  to  pv 
vent  her  from  falling  to  the  earth. 

Caulticr's  attention  had  hitherto  been  so 
tirely  taken  up  with  attending  to  the  Countei 
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words,  that  he  did  not  perceive  Emily,  who 
having  retired  a  little  from  tlie  speakers,  was 
■tandin^  ia  the  back-^rround,  or  rather  sinking 
upon  it.  But  when  Jeanne  attracted  his  atten* 
tion  to  her,  he  looked,  and  at  the  instant  in  which 
bis  ejes  fell  upon  her  form,  the  colour  fled  his 
cheek,  and  as  his  breath  came  and  went  in  short, 
uneven  gasps,  he  stood  motionless  to  gaze  upon 
it,  as  he,  whose  prajcrs  being  heard,  once  gazed 
upon  the  statue  he  himself  had  formed,  and  saw 
it  slowly  quit  its  stony  nature,  to  soften  into 
human  loveliness — an  event  which  he  had  often 
wished,  though  never  dared  to  hope  for  its  aceom- 
plislunent. 

Thus  did  de  Mauny  stand:  his  eyes  rivetted  on 
Emily's,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  his  senses  did 
notdeceivehim.and  thathe  was  not  bewildered  in 
adream.  Then,  being  assured  of  theroality  of  that 
which  he  beheld,  be  suddenly  and,  as  it  seemed, 
involuntarily,  without  design,  or  even  knowledge 
of  what  he  did,  sunk  down  upon  his  knee,  and 
folding  his  arms  across  his  bosom,  bowed  fup>vnrd 
his  head,  and  mutely,  and  without  motion, 
s2 
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Thus,  then,  did  Gaullier  nt  last,  and  when 
least  he  expected  it,  find  given,  as  by  a  miracle, 
to  liis  arms,  the  one  whom  he  had  afiectioned  in 
his  earliest  youth,  and  whom  neither  time,  nor 
distance,  nor  the  various  acenea  in  which  he  had 
been  busied,  liad  made  less  dear  to  him. 

^VmoRgst  the  ruaoy  congratulations  he  received 
upon  this  piece  of  good  fortune — how  rarely  docs 
such  fortune  fortune  t — there  were  none  poured 
forth  with  greater  sincerity  than  thoae  of  the 
CouQtessJeanne:  who,  aa  the  reader  has  before 
seen,  was  anxious  that  her  protegee  should  be 
wedded  to  one  whom  general  report  gave  iw 
likely  to  become  the  moat  distinguiahed  captain 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
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This  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  i 
ma  Hot  altogether  disinterested;  the  c 
■tate  in  which  her  fortunes  were  placed,  a 
nlly  made  her  anxious  to  draw  around  liCT  [W-*| 
aoD,  and  attach  irrevocably  to  her  husbanft  l 
CMue,  as  many  as  she  found  capable  of  defeat  I 
iagit. 

Having  now— I  hope  so,  at  least— in  the  trot,  I 
ortlwtdox,  and  noveilj  style,  brought  two  of  mj  I 
dhiMcters  to  a  termination  of  their  laboim,  1 
must  return  to  the  Count  of  Artois,  and^ieenliai 
may  be  done  for  him — not  much,  I  fear  ]  Sor- 
row for  the  death  of  his  Countess — a  loss  to  him 
irreparable,  and  one  which  he  considered  to  hm 
been  occasioned  by  her  brother's  harah  and 
unjust  conduct  both  to  himself  and  her— -m  og> 
cnpied  his  bosom,  as  to  leave  little  space  for  anj 
joy  at  the  happiness  of  others. 

There  was,  howerer,  in  this  adventure  of  de 
Mauny  and  EmUy,  much  which,  strong-ly  and  in 
spite  of  hia  own  ^ef,  interested  his  feelings. 

From  his  very  first  interview  with  the  latter 
he  had  been  extremely  struck  with  her  appear- 
ance, and  fancied  he  ooold  perceive  a  stzonv 
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amilarity,  both  uf  feature  and  general  expre:-- 
sioD,  existing  between  her  and  the  late  Countess 
his  wife;  not  as  she  had  been  in  latter  years, 
when  sorrow  and  sickness,  more  than  time,  had 
ravaged  her  cheek,  and  left  on  it  but  few  reniain<t 
of  that  beauty  for  which  she  bad  once  been  cele- 
brated—but  such  as  she  had  been  in  youth, 
when  he  had  first  known  and  loved  her. 

Emily's  eyea  were  blue,  her  hair  of  a  light 
colour,  and  she  still,  as  when  at  Bavay,  suffered 
it  to  fall  around  her  neck  in  loose,  disordered 
rin^^lets,  which  chanced  to  be  the  very  manner 
in  which  the  Countess,  either  from  peculiarity  of 
taste,  or  that  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  hiid 
been,  when  young,  accustomed  to  wear  her  own. 
The  similitudes  which  we  notice  between  jier- 
6ona  and  things  are.  oAen  very  fanciful,  and 
having  no  teal  existence,  are  not  to  be  discovered 
by  uny  less  imaginati^-e  than  ourselves ;  but  if 
we  once  do,  howe\-er  wrongly,  picture  to  our 
minds  a  likeiiess  in  any  one  we  behold  to  a 
beloved  object,  particularly  too  if  that  object  is 
no  more — "  if  it  cannot  quit  the  dead,"  how 
dear  does  that  one  become  to  us ! 
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Ehus  it  WW  with  d* Artou^  wiio  imm% 
tceived  the  notum  of  £iiiilj^«  TWf mltoi  fc 
CoonteM,  would  no  moro  pact  widi  it;  b^ 
on  the  oontniy,  dunuhiiig  it,  bflgm  abMi 
to  look  upon  her  as  a  daiq;lit«r,  wko  d^ 
serve  to  xeplaoe  in  hie  wSBMHSaom  her  whoa  k 
hadloet. 

"  Loatr  he  ezcUimed  to  l>iiwfi»M; 
his  own  idea; — &r  at  that  moment^  Aa 
sation  in  which  he  was  engagod  mti&  de  Maw 
when  the  encounter  with  the  Spanish  and  Genoeie 
fleets  had  interrupted  them,  occurxed  to  his  ^^ 
and  a  sudden  ray  of  hope  broke  upon  his  ikso- 
lation. — Lost? — And  who  is  Emily?  Did  not 
de  Mauny  say  her  parents  were  unknown— Clist 
she  is  not  of  the  House  of  Bavay  ?— ^la  she  not 
from  Hainault? — and  was  it  not  in  Hainanlt 
that  Jeanue,  mine  own  dear  child,  was  lost  to 
and  to  her  mother  ?" 

He  fell  back  upon  the  pillow,  and 
eyes,  remained  silently  contemplatapg  the 
ness  which  the  thought  had  prodneedi  - 

'*  Yety  no,  noy  no  !**  he  again  e 
ing  up,  ''  this  cannot^  be. — I  most  m* 
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■ach  hope^— I  dare  not,  lest  disappointment 
crush  me.  Emily  is  Emilif,  and  not  Jeanne. 
Yet  she  shaU  be  as  dear  to  me  as  though  she 
were  the  one  I  lost." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  parsed  thruu^^h 
Robert's  mind,  wlicn  Emily,  having  dressed  his 
wound,  left  him  with  an  injunction  to  sleep,  and 
K  promise  of  speedy  recovery, — Such  tlioy  wer«- 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  obey,  uid  made 
bim  restless  and  watchful  throi^hout  the  night ; 
for  however  he  might  have  resolved  not  to  con- 
udei  his  young  nurse's  resemblance  to  the 
Countess  as  more  tban  mere  accident,  still  the 
resemblance  haunted  him ;  and  with  that  com- 
placency with  which  we  all  look  upon  and  indulge 
any  idea,  however  extrava^nt,  which  will,  if 
true,  tend  to  make  us  happy,  he  suffered  imogi- 
luition  to  assume  sucli  an  empire  over  iraaon, 
that  he  had  at  last  almost  persuaded  himMilf  thai 
(hat  really  was,  which  he  beforti  cousidcrvd  as 
too  impossible  even  to  be  doubtful.  In  this 
manner  the  night  wore  away,  and  tho  sun  had 
L  long  began  to  appear  through  th«  curtains,  trr 
k3 
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he  could  so  sufficiently  compose  his  mind,  as  to 
be  enabled  to  sleep. 

It  has  been  before  said,  that  the  intrench- 
nients  of  Le  Conquet  were  in  so  dilapidated  ■ 
toiidition,  that  the  castle  could  not  be  success- 
fully defended  for  any  length  of  time. 

This  being  tlie  ease,  and  no  one  ima^ning  but 
what  the  King  would  march,  aa  speedily  as  he 
could,  upon  it;  if  only  to  re\eDge  the  affixml 
put  on  him  by  capturing  it,  in,  as  it  were,  hia 
very  presence,  it  had  been  rewjlred  over  night  to 
quit  it,  bag  and  Uggege,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy,  and  so  leave  them  nothing  to  recon- 
quer but  the  bare  walla. 

To  effect  this,  every  one  was  in  motion  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning.  Robert  was  roused 
by  the  noise,  and,  on  awaking,  found  his  wound 
less  painfiil  than  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  little  sleep  he  had  enjoyed. 

He  arose,  dressed  himself,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Emily  entered,  to  bid  him  good  day,  and 
enquire  if  her  remedies  had  procured  the  ease 
which  she  bad  promised. 
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"  Fair  Damoyselle,"  replied  d'Arlois,  taking 
her  gently  by  the  hand,  "  I  know  not  justly, — 
nor  indeed  doth  this  much  matter — whether 
praise  be  due  to  the  emplaters  which  were  ap- 
plied, or  to  the  influence  of  the  hand  which  did 
apply  them,  but  my  wound  irkcth  mc  £ar  less 
than  it  did  yesternight." 

"  Heaven  be  praised  for  this,"  Emily  replied, 
smiling,  "  and  now  since  I  have  been  in  such 
good  fortune  as  to  procure  you  some  remission 
of  pain,  will't  please  you  suffer  me  again  to  try 
my  little  skill  ?  I  have  some  simples  here  much 
famed  for  healing,  and  with  your  leave  will  I 
now  essay  their  virtue." 

She  then  untied  the  bandages,  and  luring 
the  utmost  tenderness  and  caution,  so  as  to  give 
her  patient  as  little  pain  as  possible,  she  washed 
the  wound  with  tepid  n'at^r,  and  then  spreading 
a  certain  ointment  she  had  Just  expressl)'  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  sprinkled  on  it  the  pow- 
der of  some  dried  herbs,  and  then  replacetl  the 
linen. 

"  Thanks,  gentle  maiden,"  said  d'Artois.  "  i 
do  even  already  feel  me  better ;  the  coolness  ol 
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the  fresh  ointment  is  grateful ;  and  now  ttu: 
your  treatment  of  my  wound  hath  produced  me 
ease,  and  struck  some  spirit  in  me,  Imustnwilt 
advantage  me  of  it,  to  wisli  you  joy  of  again  find- 
ing one  so  long  lost,  and  so  deservedly  belored. 
You  have  often  told  me,"  he  contiuaed,  tumins 
hishead  towards  Gaultier,  who,  with  some  others, 
at  that  moment  entered  the  apartment,  "  You 
have  often  told  me  that  the  Lady  Emily  was 
'  beautiful,  and,"  he  added  snuling,  "  hare  not 
deceived  me." 

"  Accept  my  thanks,"  replied  the  maiden, 
holding  down  her  head,  and  blushing; — "  It  is 
indeed  a  meeting — which — which  I — yet  where- 
fore should  I  seek  to  hide  it ; — ^vhich  doth  over- 
whelm me  with  delight." 

Emily  and  Gaultier  exchanged  looks ;  and  the 
latter  approaching,  took  her  hand  in  his,  saying, 
"  And  now,  Emily,  seeing  that  there  be  none 
here  but  assured  friends,  I  am  much  minded  to 
bear  the  narrative  thou  didst  promise  me  over- 
night :  for  I  would  liun  learn  all  thy  wanderings, 
— the  adventures  which  have  bc&Uen  thee, — 
be  told  of  the  troubles  and  mischances  which 
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have  happened  since  thou  didst  leave  lue  in  that 
discourteous  kind  at  Bavay,  and  want  to  know 
how  it  is  that,  after  hai-ing  sought  for  thee  so 
long,  I  now,  beyond  all  hope,  do  find  thee  Cha- 
telaine of  this  fair  castle  1" 

Emily  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  Countess 
pre\ented  her,  by  turning  to  Gaultier,  and  say- 
ing with  a  smile  i — 

"  And  do  you  then  really  think,  Messire  de 
Mauny,  that  I  shall  now  let  Emily  hold  converse 
with  one  who  did,  but  yesterday,  refuse  to  listen 
to  her  praises,  or  own  her  to  be  wise,  or  beauti- 
ful, or  good  V 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,  fair  dame !"  replied  the 
other.  "  I  then  spake  as  one  who  knew  not  well 
the  tnatter  whereof  he  spake.  I  am  now  ready 
to  confess,  and  that  too  on  bended  knee,  that 
I  was  in  great  error,  and  tliat  i/our  Emily 
is  to  the  full  as  wise  and  virtuous  as  r/ty  Emily. 
Furthermore  do  I  admit  that  she  doth  far  turpau 
her  in  beauty,  for  sure  I  am  that  this  Emily  is 
even  more  lovely  tlian  tlic  one  which  I  beheld 
at  Bavay." 

*'  Truly,"  replied  Jeanne,  "  this  generous  re- 


pentance,  and  coming  out  of  error,  lueritetli  i 
full  pardon.  But  look  you,  Messire  Gaultier. 
juBl  at  this  moment  we  have  other  matters  ic 
adjust,  and  must  not  tarry  listening  toawandw- 
ing  maiden's  tale.  We  shall  show  but  som 
figures  if  Philip  come  while  Emily  is  narraiinj: 
her  adventures. — Faith,  he'll  make  brief  Uie 
stoiy !  She  will  have  ample  time  to  teli  you  all 
•boot  faoAdJ^  wfaeniie  wraaaMy*  lodged  «t 
HenaolMn.  Solefsam^,  to  pVepwe  fir  am 
departure  hence.  Emily  T  she  contiuued,  turn- 
ing towards  her,  "  Do  you  rest  here  with  your 
patient,  and  keep  him  company  daring  our  ab- 
sence.    We  will  be  back  anon." 

Saying  this,  the  Countess  left  the  chamber, 
followed  by  all  except  Emily  and  the  Count  of 
Artois. 
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This  absence  of  tlie  CounieBs  happened  op- 
portunely  enough  for  Robert,  burning  as  be  was 
with  impatience  for  a  moment  to  arrire,  in 
which,  finding  himself  alone  with  Emil)',  he 
might  question  her  on  that  subject  which  now 
lay  nearest  to  his  heart ;  and  the  clearing  up  of 
which  was  indeed  of  such  import  to  each  of 
theiD. 

He  hoped,  that  however  little  she  mightt  of 
herself,  know  respecting  her  parentage,  or  how- 
ever little  recollect  of  her  early  nurture,— yet 
that  chance  was  she  had  heard  others  mentioti 
circumstances  which  his  questions  would  draw 
from  her,  and  that  thus  he  might  elicit  some- 
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tiling  tending  to  clear  up  his  doubts  ddiaw  1 
way  or  the  other. 

She  might,  he  thoughtj  relate  what  irould  b  1 
sufiicient  to  assure  him,  by  circumstantul  en-  | 
deuce,  that  she  was  his  daughter ;  or,  at  lean, 
aifoid  him  some  light  to  aid  hitn  on  a  fuitlitT 
search :  or  she  might  say  that  which  would  U 
once  show  it  to  be  impossible,  and  thus  i 
any  further  inquiry  useless.  So  when  Jeanne 
and  the  rest  had  quitted  the  apartment,  and  left 
him  alone  with  Endly,  lie,  gently  and  aftctiaa- 
ately  takiiig  her  hand  in  hia,  thus  tirroBtw) 
ber:— 

"  This  is  the  firat  time,  fair  damoyBelle,"  he 
said,  "  iiaX  I  have  e'er  had  the  hf^^ineas  fji 
beholding  you, — yet  acaice  seemeth  it  to  me 
that  I  have  made  a  new  acquaintance ;  oo  often 
have  I  heard  the  Sire  de  Mauny  talk  of  you,  that 
I  now  almost  &ncy  us  to  be  old  frienda." 

Emily  inclined  her  body  forward,  and  presaed 
the  Count's  hand,  as  she  imiled  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  courtesy  and  kind  feeling  towaxda 
her.    He  continued, — 

"  But  there  be  other  reasons,  young  maid. 
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1>C8tdes  the  praises  whicli  Measirc  cte  Mauny  did 
»o  oft  bestow,  and  which,  till  now,  I  deemed 
extravagant,  and  only  to  be  pardoned  from  a 
lover's  partiality, — which  struck  in  me  a  most 
deep  interest  in  your  welfare  at  the  first  momenl 
of  our  meeting.  Will  it  displease  you  then  to 
ver  some  few  questions,  which  shall  not  be  put 
from  idlesse  Y' 

"  There  is  nought,"  replied  Emily,  seating 
herself  beside  him,  "  there  is  nought  which  tlie 
Lord  of  ^Vrtoia  may  require  of  his  handmaid, 
which  she  mil  not  freely  grant.  Say  then,  my 
good  Lord,  I  pray  you,  what  be  the  questions 
you  would  ask?" 

"  Emily !"  said  Robert,  still  holding  her  hand, 
and  looking  her  gravely  in  the  face — he  felt  he 
was  about  to  enter  on  a  subject  necessarily  pain- 
ful to  her — "  Emily !  in  one  of  the  many  con- 
versations  which  the  Lord  dc  Mauny  aud  myself 
have  held  respecting  you,  he  told  mi — I  did 
little  heed  it  at  the  time — but  it  hath  oft,  since 
yesternight,  occurred  to  me,  that  albeit,  you 
were  brought  up  and  nurtured  within  the  castle 
o{  the  Baron  de  Bavay ;  you,  nathlcss,  take  not 


and  hold  down  her  head ; 
teay  forgive  a  question  v 
howb^t,  most  wrongly  s 
courtesy  to  make :  I  have 
urgent;  in  them  will  I  i 
space ;  at  present,  tell  on 
unknown  t" 

"  My  Lord,"  replied  Et 
ing  up  with  that  calm  aat 
founded  io  an  inherent  di 
not  she  felt  to  quit  her  a 
adventitious  circumstance 
have  been  instructed  well 
have  known  my  real  parei 
ron,  and  his  honoured  I 
daughter.  When  Messir 
speak  to  me  of  love,  I  tc 
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you  be  even  more:" — he  feared  having  said  too 
much,  and  checked  himself. — "  I  wuuld  but  in- 
struct me  ill  that  which — Alas,  Emily ! — you 
can  but  little  know  or  guess  how  deeply — how 
dearly  I — ay,  tee  be  both  concerned  in  this!" 

"  We  are,  my  Lord!"  exclaimed  Emily,  sur- 
prised to  almost  fear,  at  the  energy  with  which 
Robert's  last  words  were  uttered. 

"  Tell  me,  Emily,"  he  said,  half  rising  up,  and 
then  supporting  himself  upon  a  cushion,  as  be 
continued  with  a  vehemence  and  velocity  of 
speech  which  filled  his  listener  witli  astonish- 
ment, and  well  nigh  precluded  her  from  rightly 
understanding  his  words : — "  Tell  me — ^you  were 
bom  in  Hainault;  that  b,  you  come  thence ;-~ 
you  own  no  other  for  your  couDtrj*.  Tfae  Baron 
de  Bavay  is  not  your  sire ;  albeit  he  ever  did  en- 
treat you  as  a  scion  of  his  bouse ;  and  though  his 
dame  did  nurture  you,  and  lore  you  as  her  own, 
— you  came  to  live  with  them  in  very  early  in- 
fancy !  Well,  thus  much  do  I  already  know — 
I  haTe  it  from  your  betrothed,  who,  likewise — 
when  an  untoward  adventure  did  constrain  us  to 
break  up  the  converse,  and  I  have  not  since  been 


turmoil  since  then  hath  so 
the  Baron  found  you  in  I 
was  it— of  peasants,  was' 
with  your  appearance,  he 
of  his  own,  did  take  you  t 
you.  Is  this  so?  What 
you  of  this  matter  ?  Dot 
you  with  some  tale  of  infa: 
"Alack,  my  good  and  i 
plied  Emily,  sighing,  "  I  w; 
very  young, — when  first  1 1 
that  I  now  have  no  iixed  a 
of  how  all  this  befell.  'Ti 
ber  me — at  least  I  seem  un 
— but  this  is  all  so  vaguely 
circumstance  and  detail,  tin 
oft  end  often  beard  the  '. 
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you  are  in  error, — I  can  remember  something  of 
my  being  seated  on  a  mule  oi  palfrey  before 
my  mother " 

"  How  know  you  that  she  was  your  mother, 
maiden  V  the  Count  eagerly  enquired. 

"  I  guess  it.  Sire — who  else  should  she  be?" 
Emily  replied,  and  continued  the  narrative. — 
"  I  sate  upon  a  cushion,  aiid  she  supported  me 
in  her  arms,  as  we  were  travelling  through  a 
tract  of  Und  whereon  grew  many  trees — a 
forest  such  as  I  have  often  since  beheld. — Sud- 
denly, a  troop  of  fierce,  ill-featured  ruffiana 
broke  forth  from  a  lliicket  by  tlie  way,  and  fell 
upon  us. — Then  I  wept,  and  rung  mine  hands, 
and  hid  my  cheek  \vithin  my  mother's  bosom. — 
Then  came  aaoUier  party  of  cavaliers  out  to  aid 
us,  and  being  more  numerous  than  the  first, 
soon  routed  and  put  to  flight  those  losels. — 
More  can  I  not  rememberi  and  even  this  is 
blurred  in  such  black  colours  on  my  mind,  that 
often  when  I  turn  my  thoughts  within,  and  gaze 
upon  the  picture  traced  thereon,  I  find  it  nought 
but  darkness  and  confusion  ;  and  should  be  now 
unable  to  explain  it  to  myself,  had  not  tho  ules 
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which  have  been  often   told  me  thrown  a  Ifbt 
upon  it,** 

"  Great  God !"  exclaimed  Robert  m^taB;, 
as  shifting  his  position  on  the  couch,  in  order  to 
conceal  an  agitation  which  nevertheless  escapd 
not  Emily's  notice.  "  Emily !  where — in  lAit 
forest? — ^but  stay;  first  tell  how  many  yean  oU 
are  you?" 

"  Ay,  Sire !  you  do  forget  that  is  a  queiy  to 
which  for  lack  of  learning  may  I  not  reply.— 
Who,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "  could  have  told 
me  this  ?" 

"  True,  true !"  replied  Robert — ''  that  did  I 
overlook.  Yet,  maiden,  you  may  know  how 
long  ago  this  chanced  to  you." 

"  Ay,  Sire;  *tis  just  on  fourteen  years  ago.— 
I  have  often  heard  the  Baron  say  it  was  three 
days  after  the  F^te  Dieu,  that,  returning  from 
Toumay,  he  heard  my  mother's  shrieks,  and 
came  to  our  relief." 

At  each  answer  Robert  appeared  more  and 
more  agitated.  "  Now  then,  tell  me  in  tchat 
forest  did  this  happen  ?" 

^*  It  was  in  that  of  Rombiers !" 
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Rombiers !— Do  you  remember  of  yourself, 
or  have  you  e'er  heard,  whether  you  were  accom- 
panied by  friends  and  companions  of  your 
nother, — that  is,  of  her  you  deem  your  mother — 
or  by  armed  followers,  such  as  might  have 
belonged  to  some  great  Seigneur  V 

I  do  remember  well  that  we  were  escorted 
by  men  on  horseback ;  how  mtiny,  or  what  their 
bearing  was,  I  cannot,  from  mine  own  knowledge, 
tell :  but  have  often  lienrd  the  Baron  say,  he 
counted  five,  who,  wearing  a  like  livery,  were 
strctclied  upon  the  ground,  having  been  alain 
by  these  cruel  caitiffs." 

Five !"  Robert  repeated  to  himself, — "  the 
number  just! — their  livery? — know  you  aught 
of  its  colour?" 

Ay,  my  good  lord !  'twas  green,  as  I  have 
heard  related  both  by  the  Baron  and  the  hench- 
men who  were  with  hiin." 

"  Gracious  heaven !"  Robert  said  within  him- 
■elf.  ■'  Have  I  then  found  her. — Oh !  Jeanne 
— Jeanne !  why  art  thou  not  here  to  increase 
my  joy,  by  sharing  it  1 — Five ! — yes,  it  must  be 
»o. —  Five — Jacques,  Anselme,    Alaiae,  and — 
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0W^  livery  too  t-^«il<m  themiy  dqr  onilii 
I  mit  off  Agaliia  with  bsr  r 

Thxoai^io^it  1^-wfaoIe  <^  the  dbcy^ 
tion,  Ilobeirt*6  bribanour  liad  shMoi  A«l  b 
ooDBidered  lunuielf  tobe  deeply  jntcwBtritii 
tho  alurweni  'wb&bh  Smity  •zetmned;  Iral  li 
iaemed  to  listen  "mi^  «  fareaddMs  anxiaqr  H 
the  reptiee  she  gave  to  hm  last  qneriei^  tM|«# 
ing  the  nmiiber  oltiie  faeiidiiigsii^  and  diefaii 
in  which  the  banditti  had  attacked  them ;  and, 
when^  in  reply  to  his  demand^  as  to  the  ooloiir 
of  the  livery^  she  told  him  it  was  green,  hb 
agitation  became  extreme,  and,  turning  aside, 
he  buried  his  face  in  a  cushion  of  the  couch, 
whilst  reflecting  on  what  he  had  just  heard. 

All  this  time  Emily,  on  her  side,  was  imable 
to  imagine  a  reason  wherefore  the  Count  of 
Artois,  a  personage  whom  she,  till  the  day 
before,  had  never  seen,  and  who  most  assuredly 
never  had  so  much  as  heard  her  name  mentioned 
"^-except,  indeed,  by  Gaultier, — should  evince 
such  extreme  anxiety  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  her  infancy, 
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Hod  slic  ever  chanced  to  beoi  that  her  qucs- 
tioner  formerly  lost  a  daughter  of  about  the 
•anic  age  as  herself,  she  would  at  once  have 
guessed  the  object  of  his  queries,  and  have  suf- 
fered herself  to  hope  that  she  was  the  one  he 
sought.  But  thia  she  had  not.  She  could  not, 
however,  but  see — indeed,  Robert  had  told  her, 
u  much — tbat  there  was  sometliing  at  hottont 
in  which  she  was  deeply  interested.— Yet  how  ? 
—in  wliat  manner!  She  was  half  minded  to 
ask, — but  rc&aiueU  from  doing  so.  There 
might  littve,  perhnps,  been  some  latent  appre- 
hension of  impending  good  or  evil,  or  a  mixture 
of  both, — she  knew  not  nlnch ;  and  dreading 
to  solve  the  mystery,  she  remained  silently 
waiting  till  Robert  sliould  again  address  her. 

"  Maiden,"  bo  at  last  said,  as  looking  up, 
he  continued  the  conversation,  "  you  are,  with- 
out doubt,  much  mazed  at  tlie  cunouaness  1 
have  evinced  on  this  matter,  yot  is  not  this 
bred — and  so  did  I  from  tlie  beginning  tell  you 
— out  of  mere  idleness,  but,  In  truth,  springcth 
from  the  interest  I  have  in  your  fortunes. — 
Listen  to  my  words,  and  then,  percase,   shall 
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your  better  wit  enable  To„  to  ,, 

upon  a  matter  which  ZZ  ^^'^^ 

to  look  dearly  through.  "***««**««¥ 

"  ^  yet  you  know  not     K^       . 
know  it?— that "°«— *ow  should  pii 

D'Artois  had  but  just  be«»  ^ 
"""""tances  attending  the  W    !t  °*^*'  "^ 
when  the  sound  of  feet  wa«  K^         '^"«^' 

>"^antichamber:ina«.o^,t'';*^ 
opeued,  and  Jeanne,  followed  l     *  **"" 

Amauri  de  disson,  and  a  few  o^K        ***^' 
the  room.  others,  entered 
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"  Glad  tidings  (br  us  all,  but  principall;  for 
you,  my  Lord  of  Artois,"  said  the  Countess  as 
she  entered. — "  Philip  ia  on  the  road  to  Vannea '." 

"  To  Vannes,  Ladj  1" 

"  Ay,  to  Vaimes, —  So  say  mine  escoutes, 
who  have  just  returned  to  bring  us  this  good 
iatelligence.  I  sent  them  at  an  early  hour  to  watch 
the  enemy's  motions,  and  bade  them  quickly 
to  come  back,  and  give  us  note  when  they 
Bhould  leave  the  camp,  so  that  we  miglit  have 
time  to  sally  forth,  and  just  leave  tlicm  these 
bare  walls  to  look  upon.  The  escoutes  had 
not  waited  long,  ere  they  perceived  the  aimy 
busy,— in  preparing',  not  fur  action,  bat  far 
0» 
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mjmv^jm^A^^  afterfrardbi  I1m»  einp« 
ImdEm  iqp,  and  all  die  aoldieiy  left  h^  plan 
lihe  iKmte^  aa  I  befiuae  haro  said^  to  YmiMk* 

<*  We  have  all  much  nuurrolled  at  dnk"  iril 
de  Ma^7^  *'  ikht  may  ixmjeetiiie.  ^rfiy  jdia  &! 
^bmdd  diaw  off  his  tioqpa  to  Yaniieaei^Jhe  1m 
diq^ij^cediui  fiom  tihii  fintresay  aa  be  iBig^t  dnai 

loj  kid^  ivlu»i  wetmd  i^uma  ypm  abrndd  tan 
aqiiie  few  days*  reft*" 

The  CountofArtois  was  the  only  one  present 
who  could  have  assigned  a  reason  why  the  King 
had  thus  suddenly  broke  up  the  camp.  He 
conjectured,  and  justly  so,  that  this  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  adventure  of  the  day  before; 
and  that  Philip,  having  been  unwilling  to  com- 
bat against  one,  to  whose  forbearance  he  had  so 
lately  been  indebted  for  his  life,  had  drawn  off 
his  troops  in  order  the  better  to  avoid  doing  so. 
This  idea,  however,  he  chose  not  to  impart  to 
any  one,  for  the  thoughts  of  the  events  of  yester- 
day were  grievous  to  him,  nor  could  he  bear  to 
make  any  allusion  to  them.  He,  therefore 
contented  himself  with  answering  Jeanne  and 
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ie  Mauny  by  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  tla- 
occurrence. 

"  Why,  how  now,  Emily !"  said  the  Countess, 
turning  round,  and  addressing  her  with  a  smile 
of  good  humoured  malice,  as  she  was  standing 
by,  in  evident  unconcern  at  the  conversation 
which  liad  just  taken  place.  "  What  causeth 
thee  to  be  thus  grave  and  full  of  thouglitt  Thy 
looks  would  make  a  strangiT  fancy  thou  hadst 
lost,  not  found,  a  lover!  Wlience  coincth  thin 
strange  guise,  so  suddenly  put  on  ?" 

"  Sooth,  Lady,"  replied  d'Artois,  "'  'lis  mt- 
whom  you  must  blame,  for  I  it  is  have  wrought 
the  cluuige.  Messire  de  Mauny  once  did  tvll  mo 
things  concerning  this  young  damoyscUe  which, 
though  I  did  not  deeply  note  them  at  the  time, 
have  since  arisen  to  my  mind,  and  bred  in  mi- 
a  longing  to  hear  from  her  own  mouth  a  full 
detail  uf  them,  and  thus  I  did  advantage  me  of 
your  absence,  to  glean  from  her  a.  knowlodgv  of 
the  events  befalling  her  in  infancy,  and  as  they 
were  not  liappy,  su  huth  tlie  relatiou  of  them 
flung  8  gloom  upon  her  countenance." 

"  Indeed  1  dear  Emily  1  whence  is  all  this," 
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the  Countess  aeked.  **  We  have  oft  and  d 
conversed  upon  these  matters,  and  thou  im 
spoken  to  me  of  the  rescue  irom  tljose  caoft, 
without  being  thus  cast  down  and  out  of 
— Why  art  so  now  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  truly,  dear  lady,"  replied  Rwily, 
in  much  enibarrassment, — perhaps  occasioBei 
by  finding  her  feelings  had  become  an  oUectrf 
remark. — "  I  know  not  how  this  is — I  knew  not 
that  it  tms,  indeed,  till  you  did  note  it  to 
But  the  Lord  of  Artois  seemed  so  grave  and  sad 
when  he  accosted  me,  that  I,  pcFchance, — m 
that  unknown  to  me— have  fashioned  mine  at 
check  to  suit  the  sorrow  which  I  marked  on  his 

"  Heaven  grant,  fair  creature, "  replied 
d'Artois  to  her,  "  that  you  may  never  taste 
of  sorrow — save  as  do  the  angels,  at  seeing  that 
of  others.  For  mine  own  part,  damoyselle,  if 
my  brow  seemed  grave,  when  I  addressed  ypu, 
'twas  not  grief  which  made  it  so — I  have,  in 
truth,  more  cause  to  joy,  at  least,  so  tnut  I. 
from  the  tale  which  you  just  now  told,  and  which 
hath  filled  my  mind  with  much  amazement. 
But  now — seeing  we  be  here  with  friends  only 
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1  do  beseech  Uicm  to  allow  that  I  lake  tip  ihe 
narrative  I  wtis  about  to  give,  when  their  arrival 
made  me  halt — X  will  not  hang  upon  their  pa- 
tience long." 

The  recent  converuUon  which  Emily  had  bad 
with  the  Count  of  Artois,  joined  to  the  solem- 
nity of  his  speech  at  present,  now  thoroughly 
convinced  hor  of  his  having  something  cither  to 
dinclosc  or  discover,  wliich  would  prove  of 
mighty  import  to  herself;  and  though  she  could 
not  even  yet  conceive  what  this  might  be,  yet 
it  was  natural  enough,  that  under  auch  circum- 
stances, her  mind  should  tuni  to  the  golden 
locket,  which  it  haa  been  already  said  was  found 
upon  her  person  in  childhood,  as  to  an  object 
which  might  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  a 
subject  whereon  the  Count  seemed  so  solidtous. 

It  did,  in  truth,  occur  to  her  to  produce  and 
present  it  to  him;— yet,  witliout  p«rk 
ing  wherefore,  she  huitated  doing! 
tad  wavered  in  her  dosign,  and 
it,  till  she  felt  it  to  be  loo  late  fai 
and  therefore  detenoinod  to  tofraib 
heard  what  the  Count  had  to  unfold 
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ta  show  it  to  him,  sliould  it  prove  expedient  to 

do  BO. 

The  locket  hung  suspended  round  her  neck 
on  ft  golden  chain,  passing  inside  her  robe,  so 
as  to  he  unseen,  except,  indeed,  a  small  portion 
of  it,  which,  having  by  some  accident  got  loose, 
was  danghng  out  from  between  the  laces  wliich 
looped  her  bodice. 

As  she  thus  stood,  in  silent  expectancy  of 
what  the  Count  was  going  to  relate,  her  fingers 
mechanically  seized  hold  of  the  chain, — which, 
in  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  she  continued  pull- 
ing and  playing  with,  in  the  manner  one  is  apt 
to  do  when  under  embarrassment,  or  in  anxiety, 
— till  at  length,  by  a  riolent  jerk,  which  she 
unconsciously  gave,  the  hook  suspending  the 
locket  within  gave  way,  and  it  started  forward, 
to  hang  swinging  from  side  to  side  before  her. 

This  no  sooner  happened,  than  it  caught  the 
Count's  attention, — and  he,  raising  Idmself  on 
the  couch  with  a  sudden  spring,  seized  hold  of 
it:— 

"Maiden,  how  got  you  this?" 

Without  awaiting  her  reply,  he  pressed  the 
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■pnng, — when  the  locket  fljing  open,  presented 
to  hia  view  the  two  compartments  before  spoken 
of — the  one  containing  a  lock  of  very  light  co- 
loured hair,  circumscribed  with  the  letters  J.  A. 
— the  other,  having  within  it  two  ringlets  of 
hair  of  different  colours,  around  which  were  the 
letters— R:  A.  J:  V. 

"  Robert  d'Artois,  and" — he  shook  his  head 
mournfully,  and  sighed  as  the  name  occurred  to 
his  niind, — for  be  did  not  speak,  but  only 
thought, — "  and  Jeanne  de  Valois ! — Yes,  'tis 
all  clear  and  palpable — she  la  my  child — my  long 
lost  Jeanne!*  •••Jeanne!  that  is,  Emily — Lady 
Emily  I" — he  said  at  length,  after  having  forced 
himself  to  an  appearance  of  tranquillity — "  how 
fell  this  toy  into  your  keeping?" 

EmUy  trembled,  and  in  words  hardly  articu- 
late, rephed : — 

"  The  Lady  de  Bavay  did  present  it  to  nie 
some  years  agone,  and  say,  that  it  belonged  tu 
me  of  right,  having  been  found  upon  my  mo- 
ther's neck  when  I  was  delivered  ft^in " 

"  Your  mother'i  neck  !" — Robert  exclaimed, 
again  falling  back  upon  the  cushion 

"  All  this  doth  till  me  with  amaze  and  won- 
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dcrment, "  whispered  the  Countess  to  Sa 
Amauri  de  Clisson,  and  de  Mauny,  who  wen  < 
atandiog  close  by  her — "  Emily  can  give  so  i 
account  of  her  parentage, — she  having  been,  M 
she  saith,  delivered  from  banditti,  who  attacked 
her  in  a  forest  when  an  iniant.  Wliat  tliis  majl 
portend,  or  how  it  will  turn  out,  I  guess  not;! 
but  I  do  chance  to  know  that  my  Lord  of  Ar-4 

lois  lost  a  daughter,  whose  age But  comeJ 

we  be  I  ween  but  unwelcome  intruders  here  all 
such  a  moment.  Let  us  stand  aside,  and  I  will 
tell  you  more." 

Saying  this,  she  gently  pushed  them  on,  ai^ 
they  retired  to  seat  themselves  in  an  oriel  at  the 
further  end  of  the  chamber. 

This  was  precisely  what  Robert  desired;  and 
no  sooner  did  he  again  find  himself  alone  witJi 
Emily  than  he  addressed  her. 

"  You  tell  me,  maiden,  that  this  i,vas  found 
not  on  your  neck,  but  on  your  mother's.  How 
know  you  then  that  she  with  whom  you  jour- 
neyed throi^h  the  forest  was  your  mother  r" 

"  Ah,  Sire !  who  could  have  been  my  mother, 
if  'twere  not  she  then  burthened  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  know  not  thU ! — But  I  do  know,  that  she 
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who  bore  you  in  her  amis,  might,  perchance, 
have  had  a  less  close  claim  to  your  affection 
than  a  mother  hath ;  she  might  have  been  some 
one  to  whose  care  you  were  entrusted; — 'tis  pos- 
sible that  she  was  but  your  nurse  \" 

Emily  appeared  to  muse  at  this,  as  at  an  idea 
which,  however  reasonable,  had  ne\*er  before 
occurred  to  her,  or  to  which,  if  it  had  done  so, 
she  had  not  hitherto  attached  importance ;  but 
which  now  Btruck  forcibly  upon  her  mind. 

*'  Tis  true.  Seigneur,"  she  replied,  "  that  I 
have  often  heard  the  oM  Baron  say — and  Gaul- 
tier  hath  oft  and  oft  repeated  it  to  me,  and  as 
often  named  it  to  hia  sire,  who  heeded  not  bis 
words — that  she  whom  I  believed  to  be  my  pa- 
rent, wore  not  such  rich  and  gay  habiliments  as 
might  befit  the  mother  of  a  child  decked  out  as 
I.  Such  thoughts  OS  these  have  sometimes 
crossed  me,  Sire,  1  do  avow  it,  but  I  have  ever 
cast  them  from  me :  for,  to  wliat  good  stead  had 
I  indulged  them!" 

"  But  aro  you  certain  that  this  toy  wan 
found  on  her,  and  not  upon  yourself  ?— such  a 
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.  '*  Iiit,childr  he  co«tiiraed»  jntwanpihg  km- 
•djt— *'  I  foa  one  ivli^  hasm  hmm  mmA  cwdl 
m  imiiy  mattexs,  iad  kicoed^bw^  to  gbe 
90t  ftdly  mj  heart  to  hofe^  dae  had  X,  hngmt 
Ihitf— hut  il  win  beHer  pidSLtiii^  «t  onea  totdl 
JQU  that  whi^  I  hdd  iq^m  my  Iq»^  11^^ 
of  this  did  catdi  mine  eye,  and  livet  my  attontioii. 
"  Jeanne  and  myself — 'tis  now  twelve  years 
agone — ^were  at  Toumay;  wherefore,  'twould 
little  skill  to  tell  you.  Our  daughter  Jeanne, 
her  namesake,  was  with  us  there.  Designing  in 
short  space  to  return  to  Paris,  we  did  think  best 
to  send  her  on  before  us :  thus  that  she  might 
move  by  easy  journeys,  and  not  sufier  a  too 
great  fatigue.  With  this  intent,  did  we  consign 
her  to  the  care  of  one  named  Agatha,  in  whose 
fidelity  and  good  usage  of  the  child  we  had  much 
confidence.     My  litde  Jeanne  had  round  her 

neck  the  very  toy  which Nay,  nay !  be  not 

yet  overmuch  rejoiced;  for  various  be  the  means 
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by  which,  lost  to  its  rightful  owner,  itmay  have 
tallen  into  strangers'  hands,"  said  Robert,  per- 
ceiving the  ejnotion  which  his  words  created. 

"  Yes!  tliat  trinket  was  around  her  neck,  and 
wherefore  it  was  found  on  her's  whom  you  call 
mother,  I  know  not;  but  I  will  speak  of  this 
anon. 

"  'Twas  on  the  fourth  day  of  their  departure, 
accompanied  by  five  of  my  most  trusty  henchmen, 
that  we  ourselves  sate  forward  on  our  journey 
home ;  where,  on  our  arrival,  we  did  fiilly  hope 
we  should  have  found  the  parly  which  preceded 
us — the  which  not  being,  wc  feit  not  solely  dis- 
appointed but  surprised.  Yet  did  it  seem  po»- 
aible  they  might,  for  some  good  reason,  not  yet 
known  to  us,  have  ta'en  another  route  than 
that  which  I  marked  out  for  them,  and  thus  have 
lengthened  out  the  joumey. 

"  Tliushopingit  might  be,  we  waited  the  whole 
of  thnt  day  and  the  next  without  o'er-much 
impatience ;  but  when  the  third  arrived  and 
brought  them  not,  I  grew  alarmed,  and  calling 
round  me  a  number  of  my  men,  retraced  the 
route  to  Toumay,  enquiring  at  every  hamlet 
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and  so  dupened  thzot^unt  tb«  wood,  riff  ihrj 
cnuJil  by  no  mesoa  ixrufy  tbor  BaaibeT;  bnt 
they  produced  a  kercbief  which  iher  tkere  faoad 
lying,  and  which  deariy  had  fbmied  ■  part  ai 
•omc  female's  dresa. 

"  This  was  the  utmost  I  could  leam;  and  with 
Kuch  heavy  tidings  was  I  fain  to  retnro  to  my 
poor  Jeanne,  whose  look  wbea  I  did  tcfl  then 
—1  never  shall  forget  it ! 
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"  I  shewed  the  kerchief — she  knew  it  instantl}' 
for  Agatlia's,  and  from  this  took  heart ;  reason- 
ing— I  know  not  how — as  hope  ever  reasoneth  in 
loving  hearts! — that  Agatha,  and  with  Agatha 
our  child,  had  'scaped  by  some  good  fortune,  and 
that  we  should  soon  have  news  from  them. 

"  Days,  weeks,  and  months  passed  on; — we 
heard  not  of  them! — Years  rolled  away — they 
came  not!  Jeanne  ceased  not  to  bewail  theii 
loM ;  yet  never  could  she  be  persuaded  that  she 
should  not  one  day  clasp  her  little  daughter  in 
her  arms. — Ah,  met — that  shall  she  never! — 
Philip,  Philip!  to  re&ain  from  vengeance  waa 
most  easy ;  to  forgive,  impossible ! 

*''  My  hopes  were  not  as  Jeanne's — immortal. 
When  some  ten  or  fifteen  days  had  passed,  I 
did  rehnquish  e\en  those — they  were  but  small 
— with  which  she  had  at  first  inspired  me ;  and 
then  did  I  forbid  my  little  daughter  to  be  named 
witliin  her  hearing.  Kathless  she  still  mourned 
on ;  and  the  beholding  grief  in  one  I  loved,  did 
keep  alive  in  me  the  thought  I  strove  to  kill  in 
her.      And  yet  meaeems  that  since  I  have  been  J 
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severed  from  her,  I  have  thought  more  upon  aq 
little  Jeanne  than  1  e'er  did  afore. 

"  Dear  maiden!"  he  continued,  as  alter  j 
long  pause,  he  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  il 
tenderly  to  his  lips,  "  I  am  loth  to  give  again 
my  heart  too  easily  to  hope,  lest  hope  again 
deceive  me ;  but  never,  never  did  I  yet  behold 
a  cheek  and  brow  and  eyes  so  resembling 
hers  whom  I  would  call  thy  mother,  nor  whidt 
I  could  so  liken  unto  such  as,  at  your  young  ugc, 
her  daugjiter's  might  be  fancied,  as  are  those 
which  I  now  look  upon.  Oh  Emily !  would 
that  I  might  take  that  name  from  thee,  and 
i-all  thee  Jeanne — my  daughter!    •••••• 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"This  is  by  far  the  most  marvellous  and 
extraordinary  tale  that  I  was  ever  told,"  the 
Countess  was  heard  to  say,  as  rising  from  her 
seat,  she  moved  hastily  towards  thecouch  whereon 
d'Artoia  was  reclining,  with  Emily  standing  at 
his  side.  "  Need  is  that  it  be  told  incontinently 
to  them  whom  most  it  doth  concern. 

"  My  Lord  of  Artois !"  she  continued,  calling 
out  across  the  chamber,  as  accompanied  by  de 
Manny  and  Sir  Amauri  de  Clisson,  she  walked 
up  to  him,  "  the  Seigneur  de  Clisson  hath  been 
instructing  us  in  such  strange  adventures  which 
of  late  happed  to  him,  as  I  have  ne'er  afore 
heard  the  like  of.     But  here  he  is — let  him  him- 
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self  again  recount  the  things  n'hich  did  himse 
beiall  upon  that  roclcy  shore  over  against  us.- 
Peicase,  my  Lord  of  Artois,  shall  you  from  t] 
narrative  pick  something  which  maj  aid  yon : 
the  search  you  make.     Say  on.  Chevalier." 

Sir  Amauri  then  begun  to  relate  to  Robe 
the  adventures  he  had  met  with  at  Saint  Miduel 
Mount,  and  which  the  expression  he  had  jd 
before  heard  him  use  had  brought  to  his  ra 
moty,  and  induced  him  to  detail  to  the  Couatei 
for  he  conceived  that  the  circumstances  of  L 
case  fully  warranted  him  in  detailing  the  prio 
confession. 

"  I  have,"  he  said,  "just  recounted  to  o 
lady  here,  how  it  did  chance  that  when  by  h 
commanded  to  take  letters  to  King  Edwa 
and  yourself  at  Windsor,  I  was,  by  evil  fortun 
cast  upon  the  coast  of  Comwailles,  neariy  opp 
site  to  ours,  and  that  when  there,  I  found  m; 
self  constrained  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  ba 
barian  caitifls  who  do  wonne  within  that  dreai 
land,  by  cra\ing  hospitality  from,  and  placin 
me  in  the  protection  of,  the  prior  of  a  certai 
•((  monaster^-,  hight  St.  Michael's. 
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"  Well,  a  fiercer  and  more  ill  beseeming  carle 
than  he,  the  Church,  methinks,  did  never  foster. 
But  'twould  be  too  long  now  to  tell  you  all  he 
said  and  did  to  distaste  me  with  his  company — 
I  will  be  brief,  and  only  touch  upon  that  portion  of 
the  story  wliich  our  Lady  Countess — and  myself, 
indeed — do  hope  may  throw  some  light  on  mat- 
ters which  concern  you. 

"  Our  supper  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  the 
brethren  leaving  .the  refectory,  retired  for  the 
night  to  their  own  cells,  and  thus  we — the  father 
Prior  and  myself — remained  alone;  when  he, 
drawing  near  the  fire — for  the  air  was  biitcr  cold 
— called  for  his  evening  ton  aiPiment,  from  the 
which  he  did  pour  forth  such  huge  and  heavy 
draughts  of  wine,  filling  him  beaker  af^r  beaker, 
and  eftsoons  swallowing  them,  that  it  stroke 
wonder  in  me,  and  I  'gan  ask  myself  where  he 
could  put  such  store  of  stuff,  and  think  that  he 
must  soon  give  o'er. 

"  Yet  not  he  gave  not  o'er  for  that]  but  itill   . 
kept  drenching  him,  until,  his  paunch  being  full) 
the  wine  he  would  have  emptied  in't  not  fiading 
there  a  place  to  tarry  in,  wa<  forced  to  mount 
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agam  into  kit  liettd,  wiwiciem  ft  erased  m  slaM 
eomaiotioii^  and  did  b6dase  Us  w^aaekm^  ti 
lie  let  oat  a  power  of  dmigs  wiiMi  aAeimid(f 
wot,  lie  widied  had  been  UBsaad. 

<'  Kntty,  my  Lord,  he  oa&ed  yon  mwnkml' 
and  when  I  staved  and  started  at  ^he  aonai  tf 
thiU;  he  said,  he  did  eaqpkubi  away  his  woribly 
teBing  me  that  you  in  fight  had  killed  k  InellB 
of  his  at  Cassd.** 

'' A  Inother  of  his  at  GaaseL?  Qfwhateoel' 
try  then  was  this  monk,  having  a  brother  midsl 
the  rebels,  and  being  himself  a  prior  of  an  Eng 
lish  convent? — ^was  he  an  Englishman  ?"  enquiiei 
Robert. 

"  No,  my  Lord,  he  was  a  FJamand,  as  I  did- 
though  with  some  difficulty,  for  he  seemed  lot! 
to  tell  me — ^pick  from  him." 

"  His  name  ?" 

"  I  could,"  replied  the  Chevalier,  "  by  n 
means  prevail  on  him  to  tell  me  this,  but  he  di 
speak  of  this  his  brother  as  having  been  of  hig 
estate  amid  those  Flemish  chaps." 

"  I  know  not  of  having  slain  any  one  of  not 
at  Cassel,  save  him  who  was  the  chief  of  thos 
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rude  burghers — a  large,  unwieldy,  I'uffian  boor, 
ffioni — e'en  though  he  was  already  wounded — 
I  had  hard  matter  to  o'ercome.  He  was  hight 
Zunnecq.  'Twss  not,  surely,  the  brother  of 
Mm  man  you  found  a  prior  ui  England ! — Hah  \ 
—I  do  remember,  that  as  his  Grace  and  I  were 
wending  to  the  camp,  after  tlie  rout  of  those 
rough  kenis,  we  turned  aside  to  riew  a  certain 
fountain— hight  St.  Peter's  well — and  that  we 
a  monk  there  sitting,  wlio  did  charge  us 
with  having  ta'en  the  life  of  one  most  dear  to 
him. — Yet  this  can  hardly  be  the  same !  But, 
no,  no,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice  and 
muttering  to  liimself,  "  this  cannot  be — I  had 
forgot." 

De  Cliseon  then  continuing  his  story,  related 
the  manner  in  which  he  had,  from  mere  curiosity, 
allowed  the  prior  to  detail  many  of  the  parti- 
culars of  his  Life.  The  monk,  he  said,  had 
owned  to  liaving,  some  years  ago,  followed  the 
trade  of  a  Braban^on,  and  related  many  of  his 
adventures,  amongst  which,  de  Clisson  said, 
there  was  one  wliich,  though  it  much  struck  him 
at  the  time,  yet  the  great  turmoil  in  whicli  be 


heard,  from  the  Count  of  . 

He  then  hegan  to  tell 
"  that  havii^  once  been  on 
tion  in  the  fbtest  of  Rombi 
fell  upon  and  mastered  tfa 
and  beautiful  woman,  th< 
female  child  of  about  three 
It  was  their  intention,  he 
her  to  leside  with  them  ii 
and  his  gang  frequented  t 
the  arriTal  of  another  an< 
had  forced  them  to  give  up 
their  own  safety  in  flight." 
a  few  moments  when  he  ai 
the  tale,  as  if  to  recall  the 
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companion's,   according   as    the    notdona    which 
passed  through  his  mind  differed  from  his. 

On  Robert's  was  depicted  hope,  mingled  with 
that  apprehension  which  ever  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  hopes  of  those  who  liave  often  hoped 
in  vain.  The  cheek  of  Emily  was  pale  as  death ; 
and  she  trembled  with  agitation,  as  sinking  it 
on  her  bosom,  she  avoided  the  glances  turned 
towards  her.  The  Countess,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  look  towards  her  and  Robert  with 
a  countenance  of  glad  triumph, — as  though  she 
knew  that  there  was  that  in  reser^'e  which  would 
overwhelm  them  with  dehght;  whilst  deMauny 
stood  by,  Bilentlj  listening  to  aU  which  passed, 
and  seeming  by  no  means  struck  with  the  same 
feelings  as  those  wliich  actuated  the  rest. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Countess,  after  a  time, — 
"  go  on  Sire  de  Clisson, — dispatch  the  tale 
quickly,  and  let  my  Lord  of  Artois  know  who 
this  good  Seigneur  was,  who  drove  those  caitii& 
from  their  prey,  and  gave  so  many  years  asylum 
to  the  young  child  she  bore  about  with  her." 

*'  Fair  Lady,"  de  CSiaaon  answvred,  "  I  ^ 
■IreBd;  said,  thM  though  I  strove  my  v 
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for  then  I  was   in    mood    to  hear  the  li 
talk,  and  did  prict  him  on  to't  by  every  a 
within  my  power — yet,    either  because  he  a) 
not  to  inform  me  thus  far,  or  that,  which  at 
etli  not  improbable,   he  really  did  not  know  ■ 
ones  'gainst  whom  he  did  such  act  of  feb^i 
be  ever  answered  me,  that  he  could  ne'er  discORI 
who  they  were.      But  after  a  great  questioiUIi| 
from  me,  he  s^d  that  lie   who  brought  s 
timolysuccour  to  the  female  and  the  child,w 
he  had  heard, — a  Scigneu  r  of  that  countrv',  I 
returning  home  from   Toumay — a    Qien& 
hight  de  Feteghem." 

For  the  space  of  the  last  ten  minutes.  Robot 
attention  had  been  rivetted  on  the  coUntenan 
of  de  Clisson :  whom, — supporting  hinuelf  on  I 
elbow, — he  laid  intentl;  regarding  with  lips  hi 
apart,  as  if  eager  to  catch  every  word  which  fi 
fi«m  him,  and  fearlul  that  the  slightest  loai 
should  pass  by  him  unheatda 

His  first  feeling  towards  Emily  when  the  Con 
tes8  presented  her  to  him,  had  boea  oaB,a£^i^m 
ness  and  good  will ;  this  had  prediipppe4jhlMy 
hope  he  should  in  ber  recover  the  da^tg^' —  — i™ 
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loss  had  cost  his  late  Countess  so  many  tears.  The 
investigation  he  had  himself  entered  into  with 
lier,  had  much  agitated  his  mind,  and  lie  bore 
grievously  the  not  being  able,  satisfactorily  to 
hiB  mind,  to  prove  that  which  he  so  much 
wished  to  be. 

But  wlien  the  Countess  accosted  him,  as  has 
been  related,  with  such  a  show  of  important 
matter  on  her  brow,  and  made  Amauri  relate 
his  adventures  at  Careg-Crousc,  he  thought  full 
surely,  that  he  had  before  told  something  to  her, 
which  would  throw  light  upon  the  subject  when 
knoivn  unto  himself.  What  the  detail  of  this 
might  be,  he  guessed  not,  but  fully  expected  tlial 
such  a  parade  had  not  been  for  nothing;  and  that 
de  Bavay  being  named  as  the  one  who  had 
nurtured  Emily,  she  would  be  thereby  proved, 
beyond  all  doubt,  to  be  the  daughter  whom  he 
sought. 

When,  therefore,  this  hope,  or  rather,  this 
certainty,  for  as  such  he  regarded  it,  wa^  thus 
■uddenly  and  cruelly  destroyed,  by  the  mention 
of  a  name  ho  h»d  never  before  heard, — unablo 


li^M 


Uut  calmness  of  dejM 
hitbit  of  self-contioulrl 
to  him :  lie  turned  aw4) 
tmm  those  around  li! 
de  CUssoQ  and  the  Cc 
check  in  the  cushion, 
giinding  his  teeth  to^ 
the  narrator,  on  tho^ 
himself — then  again 
speaking,  with  a  laugh 
defiance,  of  that  eiil  s] 
the  last  few  years  had 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  v 

"  Tia  well !— The  I 
asking; — why  should  . 
Philip  in  my  power  !" 

So  complete  wa^  i 
around,  as  not  to  suj 
the  name  of  de  Petegi 
de  Chsson's  lips,  than 
remained  gasping  for  I 
pectation  of  what  shi 
upon  her  knee,  and 
where,  on  account  of  1 
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stretched  forth  her  hand  to  seek  for  his,  which, 
when  she  had  found,  she  pressed  to  her  lipa, 
and,  sobbing,  bathed  with  tears. 

The  Couutcss  of  Montfort,  who  had  not 
imagined  that  so  strong  an  effect,  as  that  she 
witnessed,  could  have  been  produced  bj  the 
mere  mention  of  a  name,  then  approached,  and 
spoke  to  him. — 

"  My  Lord  of  Artois,"  she  said, — "  prithee 
my  good  lord  to  hear  me ! — Think  not  the  tale 
hath  thus  been  lengthened  out  to  vex  and 
wound  you.  My  vassal  here,  the  Sire  de  Clis- 
SOD,  hath  recounted  to  us  all  which  'twas  in  him 
to  tell :  that  is,  all  which  the  ribaud  prior  did 
inform  him  of, — so  he  hath  done  his  duty ;  but 
here  doth  stand  your  boon  companion,  the  Che- 
valier dc  Mauny,  who  further  hath  instructed  us, 
that  rfe  Petegkem  was  the  appellation  of  that 
Seigneur  who  did  rescue  Emily,  and  foster  her — 
ere,  by  his  Sire's  decease,  he  took  upon  him  that 
of  Bavay.  These  two  persons,  therefore,  are  but 
one.  Draw  uow  tlie  thoughts  from  this  which 
iQ&y}  you  think,  beat  please  you!"         * 
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;  and  then  slowly  separating,  and  holding 
apart  with  both  liis  hands,  the  hair  which,  falling 
O'er  her  temples,  prevented  him  from  having  a 
clear  view  of  het  countenance,  he  rested  a  brief 
space  to  gaze  on  it,  as  if  to  assure  himself  past 
all  doubt  of  the  realit;  of  what  he  saw  and  beard, 
then — 

"  Ay,"  he  said,  "  thou  art  my  child!  •  •  • 
Embrace  me,  Jeanne !"    •••••••••• 

When  the  first  eSualona  of  joy  and  aiTectJon 
had  subsided,  and  d'Artois  began  lo  recover  his 
usual  calmncsa  of  demeanour,  he  perceived  de 
Mauny  to  be  the  only  one  present  who  seemod  ] 
not  pleased  at  the  good  fortune  which  had  just 
befallen  him.  He  was  not  long  in  dinning 
tile  reason  of  this ;  so  beckoning  to  hitn,  he  took 
his  daughter  by  the  hand,  and  placing  it  in  hia, 
with  a  kind  and  gentle  smile, — 

"  You  may,"  he  said,  "  have  feared  tiiat  I 
il'Artuia  would  tting  back  upon  de  Mauny  tha  I 
liaughtiness  which  de  Mauny's  family  hath  shown  I 
towards   an   unknown   siun   of   the   House  of  1 
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Arttris,  and  sponi  alUaace  with  it 
not.— Take  her— her  wliom  yo^ 
lored,  and  whose  lore  you  meriti 
uul  may  my  blessing— sudi  as  tli 
may  be — be  on  you  !" 

Chi  Soent  leiu  Vetis  du  9 
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CONCLUDING  CHAPTEB. 

Havimg  at  length  shown  how  the  Count  of 
Artois  recovered  his  long  lost  daughter,  and 
how,  in  her,  de  Mnuny  found  the  one  whom  he 
had  loved  from  childliood,  I  might  finish  tho 
volume  with  two  lines  from  Chaucer,  or  rather 
with  Dryden's  translation  of  them,  and  aay — 


Yet  the  reader  will  probably  like  to  have  ex- 
plained  to  him  some  circumstances,  which  could 
not  very  well  have  been  so  in  the  talo  itself. 

I  will  begin  with  speaking  of  John  Zannccq. 
For  a  history  of  his  early  life,  I  need  only  refer 
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the  veader  to  the  aocoimt  wtadi  he  himself  gmte 
«fitto  Sb  Amaari  de  CSiifoii,  at  Careg-C&x>wBe» 
It  matten  not  how  he  fint  got  knowa.  to,  and 
employed  by,  Loiiia,  Gmnt  of  Elanden ;  but 
it  is  aeoeiaaiy  to  atate  the  mannrr  in  which 
he  contriYod  to  hide  the  pigpen  in  the  Abbey  of 
St  Bertin. 

Thia  he  aceompliahed,  by  availiiDg  himaelf  of 
an  intimaigr  ^<Ai^  had,  daring  the  niany  viaita  he 
paid  at  the  Abbey,  sprung  up  between  himself 
and  Friar  Francois,  the  secretary,  a  kind-hearted 
old  man, — too  good  himself  to  suspect  deceit  in 
others,  and  of  course  therefore  often  deceived, — 
who  had  the  indiscretioob  not  only  to  entrust 
Zannecq  with  many  secrets  relative  to  the  con- 
vent, but  also  often  to  permit  him,  imder  pre- 
tence of  study,  to  sit  in  the  small  chamber  so 
often  mentioned. 

One  day,  having  obtained  the  key  of  the 

closet  from  his  superior,  he  was  tumbling  over  the 

manuscripts  which  it  contained,  when  be  ehanced 

to  think  of  the  secret  well ;  and  wishing  to  show 

I  ,  it  to  his  &iend,  who  stood  close  by  him,  he 

touched  the  spring,  when  the  lid  flying  open. 


;  1 
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he  bade  Zannecq  remark  it,  telling  him  at  the 
lume  time,  that  he  had  cliitcovered  it  a  few 
months  ago,  and  that  he  did  not  tJiink  aay  one 
else  ID  the  Abbey  knew  of  its  existence, — as 
though  he  had  often  inteodcd  to  name  it  to  the 
Abbot,  it  had  never,  at  a  fit  time,  occurred  lo 
him  to  do  ao. 

Zannecq  looked  at  the  well,  little  thinking, 
at  that  moment,  of  the  use  to  which  he  should 
one  day  put  it, — and  it  was  not  till  he  had  been 
employed  by  Uie  Count  of  FUinders  to  secrete 
the  forged  papers,  that  the  circumstance  recurred 
to  hia  memory. 

The  death  of  Friar  Frau9ois,  just  before  Ro- 
bert's second  arrival  at  St.  Omer,  happened 
opportunely  enough  for  those  who  were  plotting 
against  tlie  latter  of  these  perttuns, — as,  had  it 
not  occurred,  the  intrigue  would  most  probably 
have  been  discovered.  So  fearful  iodcod  was 
Louis  of  this,  that  taking  advantage  of  d'Artois 
b«ng  delayed  at  Paris  by  tJie  Counteso's  illnesx, 
he  sent  to  Zannecq,  and  desired  that  he  would, 
by  some  means  or  other,  get  the  secretary  on) 
vf  the  way;  this  order  he  perhaps  might  not 
r3 
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have  had  moch  Kraple  in  executing, — ^hut  bel 
its  atriTal,  the  dd  man  had  died,  as  has  h 
ncoimted,  a  natural  death. 

Zannecq  banng  thoa  perfonned  his  conu 
non,  left  the  Ahhey,  and  having  afierwardB  n 
a  eireuit  of  the  country  in  quest  of  ahns, 
returning  home ;  when,  in  a  forest,  at  a  abort 
tauce  firom  Casael,  he  orertook  an  old  acqua 
ance,  between  whom  and  himself  there  ezii 
an  ancient  grudge :  and  it  was  not  long  be 
this  manifested  itself;  for,  as  they  were  in  i 
Tersation,  one  of  them  spoke  something,  vr] 
the  other  considering  as  reproachful,  reser 
by  a  blow,  and  thus  a  stni^lc  commenced 
tween  them. 

The  conflict  was  of  short  duration  ;  for,  ov 
either  to  Zannecq  being  a  more  powerful  i 
than  his  antagonist,  or  a  more  fortunate  c 
he  struck  a  blow  which  brought  hiin  to 
ground, — when  stooping,  he  placed  liis  fiti{ 
on  bis  throat  and  strangled  him. 

No  sooner  did  he  perceive  that  his  enemy 
ceased  to  breathe,  than,  struck  with  constei 
tion,  he  set  himself  to  consider  how  he  s)io 
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best  dispose  of  tLe  corse,  so  as  to  avoid  being 
pursued  for  aGsassination,  and  could  think  of 
no  better  means  tlian  that  of  trying  to  make  the 
mutdercd  man  pass  for  liimself. 

In  this  project  he  had  the  more  reasonable 
liope  of  succeeding,  as  they  were  both  of  about 
the  same  height  and  bulk.  So  stripping  off  his 
own  cowl  and  robe,  he  put  them  on  Uie  other, 
und  took  liis  in  exchange. 

This  being  accomplialied,  he  so  mangled  thc 
features  as  to  render  them  unt^dngulshable ; 
and  putting  some  of  bia  papers,  aod  amongst 
them  an  account  of  the  money  he  had  gleaned 
from  the  faithful,  into  his  enemy's  pocket, — 
he  fled  off  towards  Paris,  where,  on  his  arrival, 
seeking  Louis,  he  informed  him  of  what  had 
happened,  and  said  that  he  must  necessarily 
leave  lliat  part  of  the  couJitry, 

Zannecq  having  now  accomplished  all  that 
the  Count  of  Flanders  had  for  him  to  do,  the 
latter  was  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  one  whom 
he  had  too  much  trusted,  not  now  to  tnistruat; 
therefore,  having  paid  him  for  liis  services,  he 
also  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mi- 
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circumstance  shortly  coming  to  Edward's  ears, 
he  sent  notice  of  it  to  the  Abbot,  who  recalled 
him  into  Normandy, — and  no  sooner  had  him  in 
his  power,  than  he  confined  hini  in  a  dungeon, 
where  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Robert,  Count  of  Artois,  the  principal  hero 
of  this  tale,  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  his  lately  recovered  child.  The  anguish  of 
heart  he  had  so  long  endured,  the  irritatioQ 
of  spirit  resulting  from  it,  the 


— happy  —  happy  indeed  is  lie,  who,  having 
cause  to  hate,  is  not  necessitated  to  despise  I — 
and  the  agitation  produced  by  recent  events, 
liad  so  iuHamed  his  blood,  as  tu  render  fatal  a 
wound,  which,  under  other  circumstances,  and 
in  a  more  healthy  subject,  would  have  been 
soon  and  easily  healed. 

His  nock  crincing  greater  sjniptonis  of  in- 
flammation on  eacli  succeeding  day,  lie  was 
advised  to  go  to  England,  where  the  art  of  chi- 
rurgery  was   ilicn  better   understood  than   in 
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he  would  Iiave  proved  huuself  not  only  a  better 
man,  but  a  greater  liero;  for  leaving  aaide  all 
nursery  cant — all  those  trite  sayings  which  are 
inculcated  by  rote,  and  learned  by  rote,  and 
whjcli,  without  being  of  any  sort  of  use  to  any 
one  person,  are  extremely  injurious  to  the 
learner,  by  making  him  Ikncy  he  is  a  remarkably  , 
moral  man  because  he  can  repeat  certain  phrases 
— leaving  all  these  aside,  it  is,  unquestionably, 
and  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  in  all  cases, 
infinitely  more  grand  and  noble — more  proud, 
to  forgive  a  wrong  than  to  revenge  it — to  wrap 
one's  self  around  with  scorn,  as  in  a  mantle,  and 
say  to  him  who  injures: — "  Leave  my  presence 
— Go!" 

King  Edward's  grief  at  his  untimely  end  was 
excessive.  In  him  he  had  lost  a  relative  whom 
he  alfectioned,  a  friend  who  hod  done  him  essen- 
tial service  during  his  childhood,  and  a  general 
on  whose  able  conduct  he  principally  rcHed  for 
success  in  his  wars  vrith  Prance.  He  ordered 
his  funeral  to  be  performed  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul's,  whither  he  himself  attended,  nccom- 
panicd  by  many  thousand  mourners. 
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So  much  did  Edwird  etteem  the  man,  ant 
reran  his  memoiy,  that  he  nme  nerer  U 
learn  Fiance  till  he  had  reranged  hia  death; 
and  BO  greatlj  had  d'Artcna  contnTed,  b^  the 
affidnlitr  and  caodonr  of  hia  behaTiour,  by  that 
gnatncM  of  mind,  and  atrength  of  intellect — 
dwae  oeceaarilj  gobandinhand — which  ihowed 
thaniaehea  on  all  occanona  in  whidi  he  wai 
called  upon  to  act,  aa  well  ai  bj  his  good  npute 
as  a  aoldier,  to  endear  himself  to  the  ETiglish 
nation,  that,  for  his  sake  for^tting  their  formei 
reluctance  to  bear  the  eiqienses  of  a.  war,  thev 
strove  which  should  evince  most  eagerness  in 
enabling  their  Sovereign  to  commence  it,  and 
fulfil  bis  vow. 

Foi  an  account  of  the  contest  which  ensued 
between  the  two  kingdoms — a  contest,  the  fiames 
of  which,  had  he  then  been  alive,  Robert  would, 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  he  before  used  in 
lighting  them,  have  endeavoured  to  allay — I 
refer  the  reader  to  a  liistory  of  those  times. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Denon 
was  altogether  innocent  of  the  crime,  a  con- 
fession of  which,   torture  had  been  employed 
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to  draw  &om  ber ;  but  it  ought  to  be  said,  that 
the  reason  why  the,  and  not  Ittez,  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  guilty  person,  is  that 
the  former  having,  when  under  the  influence  of 
pain,  and  &om  the  hopes  of  escaping  &om  it, 
been  induced  to  confess  an  offence  she  had  not  in 
truth  committed,  the  writers  of  the  day  put  down 
the  fact  as  it  was  then  reported  to  them :  whilst 
the  confusion  which  the  kingdom  was  after- 
wards thrown  into  by  its  wars  with  England, 
gave  them  so  much  new  matter  to  relate,  that  they 
had  not  time  to  look  back,  and  correct  fonner 
errors.  Tills  one  having  been  copied  by  late 
historians,  it  was  handed  down  to  posterity ;  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  Devion  but  con- 
fessed a  crime  of  which  she  was  really  guilty, 
and  that  the  Count  of  Artols  had  instigated  her 
to  it;  so  that  It  is  only  by  consulting  the  private 
papers  of  particular  families,  that  this  historical  • 
mistake  can  be  rectified.  ' 

Tlie  King,  Philip  de  Valois,  ashamed  of  having 
been  so  grossly  duped  by  Inez  and  his  vassal  of 
Fhinders,  as  well  ns  enraged  at  it,  would  have 
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brought  the  latter  to  public  justice  for  his  trt 
son;  but  the  troubled  state  of  the  kingdom  CO 
pelled  him  to  overlook  the  offence  for  the  p 
sent,  and  postpone  revenge  to  a  more  conveni< 
season — a  season  which  never  came. 

I  should  never  finish,  were  I  to  account 
every  thing  which  the  reader  may  choose 
think  unaccountable ;  and  therefore  it  is  thai 
refrain  from  giving  any  detail  of  Emily's  wi 
derings  after  she  left  Bavay.     I  myself  kn 
exactly  where  she  went ; — what  she  did ; — h 
she  obtained  to  the  intimacy  of  Jeanne  de  Mo 
fort ; — and  in  short,  am  thoroughly  acquaim 
with  all  which  befell  her ;  but  if  the  reader  w 
to  be  equally  well  informed,  he  must  consult  1 
biographers  of  the  day ;  for  such  a  detail  i 
being  indispensable  to  the  well-understandi 
of  the  story,  I  do  not  feel  myself  obliged 
enter  on  it. 

I  must,  however,  not  neglect  saying  one 
two  things  respecting  her. 
j     [  )■  Some  time  after  her  union  with  de  Mauny,  j 

i  J  accompanied   him   into    Hainault ;    and    th* 
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her  first  care  was  to  fling  herself  into  the  anns 
of  her  old  friends  and  protectors,  the  Baron  de 
Bavay  and  liis  dame,  whom  she  loved  with  a 
most  tender  and  filial  affection. 

She  had  not  proceeded  iar  on  her  journey  to 
Langucdoc,  before  repentance  overtook  her,  and 
she  thought,  not  only  of  what  Gaulticr  would 
suffer  at  her  loss,  and  what  she  herself  suffered 
at  being  separated  from  him,  but  also  of  the 
sorrow  which  her  flight  would  occasion  to  her 
parents — for  so  she  called  them — and  was  aluoet 
tempted  to  return  and  again  expose  herself  to 
the  old  de  Mauny's  resentment — but  partly  fear, 
partly,  perhaps,  shame,  and  partly  tlie  difficulty 
of  retracing  her  steps,  prevented  her  &om 
doing  so: 

On  her  entrance  into  the  &mily  of  de  Mont- 
fort,  she  took  as  early  an  opportunity  as  pre- 
sented itself — and  that  happened  about  eight  or 
ten  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  English 
armament  in  Britany — of  informing  them  of  her 
fate  i  so  that  on  her  afterwards  arriving  at  Bavsy, 
they  were  not  surprised  at  again  seeing  her,  and 
had  to  rejoice — not  at  finding  her  alive — but  at 
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beholding  her  wedded  to  the  object  of  her  flt^ 

love. — A  blessing — is  it  one  ? — which  fortoilj 
but  to  few. 

blw'-  taigii  of  gaiag  ab 


Aftor  ft  bqpw  of  Knu  tune,  an  aU  man  of  tb 
town  pdnted  oat  to  Mm  the  ipot.  G«a1tie 
having  made  his  chaplain  read  and  explain  thi 
latin  epitaph  inscribed  upon  the  monument 
and  being  thus  satisfied  that  it  really  was  hi 
fiither's,  ordered  the  bones  which  it  containe( 
to  be  taken  up,  transported  to  Valenciennes 
and  there  reinterred  in  a  church  of  the  Francis 
cans.  Why  he  chose  thus  to  place  them  a 
Valenciennes,  rather  than  in  his  own  chapel  o 
Bavay,  is  not  known. 

De  Mauny,  after  this,  accompanied  alway) 
by  Geofiroi, — who  having,  in  the  manner  alreadj 
uAd,  lost  his  first  Rose,  either  had  no  will  tc 
try  his  &te  with  another,  or  else,  could  find  nt 
other  willing  to  try  her  fete  with  him,  left  nol 
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his  master— did  much,  and  mighty,  things  in 
France  for  King  Edward,  who  was  so  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  his  services,  that  he  advan- 
ced his  fortunes  both  in  dignity  and  riches,  and 
Gaultier  was,  as  his  friend  and  historian,  Frois- 
sart,  says  of  him,  ^^  retenu  du  plus  prM  canseil 
du  Roij  et  moult  avanc€  en  sa  cour. 


FINIS. 
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